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THE HISTORY OF BENGAL PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 

The idea of writing a comprehensive History of Bengal on modem 
scientific lines may be traced back to 1912 when Lord Carmichael, 
the first Governor of the Bengal Presidency, took the initiative and 
invited mm. Haraprasad Sastri to prepare a scheme. It was pro- 
posed to publish the history in three volumes dealing respectively 
with the Hindu, Muslim and British periods. Several meetings 
were held in the Government House, Calcutta, but what became 
^f this plan and how far it was matured are not definitely known, 
^me years later, the late Raja Prafulla Nath Tagore, the grandson 
of the famous Kali Krishna Tagore, volunteered to pay the entire 
cost of such a publication, and invited the late Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerji to draw up a plan along with some other well-known scholars 
of his time. Several meetings were held in the bouse of the Baja, but 
ultimately nothing came out of it. 

Ever since the foundation of the University of Dacca, it was 
felt that the University should take up the task of preparing a 
History of Bengal as early as practicable. This idea received on 
impetus from Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who, in the course of a lecture 
delivered at the University about the middle of July 19S3, emphasised 
'that a History of Bengal on modem scientific lines was long overdue, 
and that this University, standing as it does in the very heart of 
an ancient and important seat of Bengal culture, should in the 
fitness of things take up the work. Sir Jadunath promised his 
whole-hearted support and active co-operation in this enterprise. 

The scheme received a new impetus from Mr. (now Sir) 
A. F. Rahman, when he joined the University as Vice-Chancellor in 
July 1934. In his first convocation address next month he emphasised 
the need of commencing the work, and in his second convocation 
speech, in July 1935, he announced that some preliminary work had 
already been done. 

By the end of August 1935, the scheme took a more definite 
shape, as Professor R. C. Majumdar, Head ot the Department of 
£&tory, who had so bmg been pre-oedt}^ with his own research 
work (m Ae history of Ancient Imfian Colonies in the Far East, 
was now free to take op the woric. 
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On the 13th of September 1935, the Vice-Chancellor convened P 
a general meeting at his house, of local citizens and University 
teachers interested in the subject, and a Committee ealled the 
History of Bengal Publication Committee was formed at the meeting 
composed of the following gentlemen : — 

1. A. F. Rahman, Esq., Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University 
— Chairman 

2. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali — Secretary 

3. Dr. S. N. Bhattacharyya — Jt. Secretary 

4. Professor R. C. Majumdar 

5. Sir Jadunath Sarkar 

6. Dr. K. R. Quanungo 

7. Hakim Habibur Rahman 

8. Mr. Sharafuddin 

The Committee formally met immediately after the general 
meeting, and its first task was the framing of a tentative Scheme of 
Work for the consideration of the Executive Council of the University. 

Mr. (now Sir) A. F. Rahman very generously announced at the V 

inaugural meeting of the Committee a donation of Rupees one J 

thousand in memory of his deceased mother, and Dr. K. R. Quanungo, 
Reader in History, promised on behalf of the Friends’ Library, 
Kanungopara, Chittagong, a contribution of Rupees fifty. 

The Committee passed several resolutions, one requesting the ? 
Executive Council to undertake to find funds for the publication of 
the proposed History, and to make an initial grant of Rs. 1,000/- • 

and another requesting Professor Majumdar to take the necessary^.,— 
steps for the furtherance of the scheme. 

In pursuance of the latter resolution of the Committee, Professor 
Majumdar wrote to the Vice-Chancellor on the 14th September, 1935, 
requesting him to place the draft scheme before the Executive i 
Council and to move the Council to provide the necessary funds for 
the publication of the proposed History, and to make an initial grant J 
of Rupees one thousand for meeting the preliminary expenses. 

The scheme was recommended by the .\cademic Council and in ' 
a meeting held on 19th December, 1935, the Executive Council 
finally approved of the entire scheme, financial as well as administra- ' 
live, and resolved as follows : — f 

“ That the financial and administrative schemes for the publica- ’ 
tion of the History of Bengal as a Dacca University publication as par | 
^q>endix c be approved, that for the purpose of meeting preliminary 
expenses for the publication of the History, a grant of Rs. 1,0M/- f 
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be now made out of the - University funds and that the University 
undertakes to find funds that might be necessary, in addition to 
the donation raised, for the publication of the History on the definite 
understanding that the proprietary right of the History should 
solely vest in the University of Dacca.” 

It is not necessary to reproduce the entire scheme, but the 
following extracts may be quoted to give an idea of the administra- 
tive arrangement ; 

“ Scheme for a History op Bengal 

1. It shall be published by and at the expense of the University 
of Dacca under its general superintendence and control. 

2. The History shall be divided into three volumes as follows : — 

Vol. I. The Hindu Period. 

Vol. ii. Pre-Mughal Period (1200-1576 a.d.) . 

Vol. m. Mughal Period (1576-1757 aj>.). 

3. Dr. R. C. Majumdar shall be the editor of the first volume 
and Sir Jadunath Sarkar should be requested to edit the second and 
the third volumes. 

4. The management of the preparation and publication of the 
proposed History shall be entrusted to a committee to be called 
‘ History of Bengal Publication Committee ’ composed as follows : — 

1. The Vice-Chancellor — Chairman. 

2. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali — Secretary. 

3. Dr. S. N. Bhattacharyya — Jt. Secretary. 

-Other members — i. Sir Jadunath Sarkar and 5. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
Editors ; 6. Dr. K. R. Quanungo ; 7. Hakim Habibur Rahman ; 
8. Mr. Sharafuddin. The Committee shall have power to co-opt 
other members.” 

In the second meeting of the History Publication Committee 
held on 16th February, 1936, a fund called the History of Bengal 
Publication Fond was created with the nucleus grant of Bs. IJIOO/- 
made by the Executive Council, and appeals for financial help were 
also made. In response to these appeals. Sir P. C. Ray made a 
donation of Rs. 1,000/- and the Ckivemment of Bengd offered a 
similar donation of Rs. IJMK)/- to the Fund. Subsequently, the 
Executive Council sanctioned a sum irf Bs. 10,000/- for the printing 
and publication (ff Uie work. 

In comae iff the kmg period composition and comidetion of 
the work, several mitcwcfthy changes tocdc place in the personnel iff 

B 
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tHe Committee as well as in the scheme of the work. Dr. N. K. j 
Bhattasali resigned the office of Secretary on 25. 5. 36, and 
Dr. S. N. Bhattacharyya was appointed in his place. Dr. A. F. ‘ 

Rahman resigned the office of Chairman on 8. 4. 37, and Dr. R. C. . 

Majumdar was appointed in his place. Professor R. C. Majumdar : 
resigned the office on 29. 6. 42 and Professor M. Hasan succeeded 
him. Mr. Sharafuddin ceased to be a member of the Committee, 
and Professor S. K. De, Dr. M. Shahidullah, Dr. M. I. Borah, and 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly were added as members to the Committee.^ ; 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly was appointed Joint Secretary on 19. 0. 40. 

Some changes in the scheme of work, particularly in the dis- r 
tribution of chapters to different scholars, were also made from time 
to time. The names of the writers finally selected are riientioned in » 
the Table of Contents under each chapter. The Cominittee convey ^ 
their thnnlcs to all of them for their valuable co-operation. | 

Though the work was initiated early in 1936, its progress was | 
delayed for several reasons, to which reference has been made by ? 

the editor in the Preface. It is a matter of great satisfaction to ' 

all concerned that in spite of all difficulties and handicaps the first | 

part of the work is at last completed and published. | 

The Committee take this opportunity of expressing their grati- ^ 
tude to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, c.i.e., for commending the work to the \ 
University and for accepting the onerous duties of editorship of 
Volumes II and HI of the history. They desire to offer their grateful : 

thanks to Sir A. F. Rahman, for his services in regard to the .? 

initiation and promotion of the work during the period of his 
Vice-Chancellorship. The Committee feel especially indebted to 
Professor R. C. Majumdar, who, in spite of his heavy administrative / 
duties as Vice-Chancellor, accepted the editorship of Volume I, ' 
contributed to it so many chapters, and saw the book through the ' 
Press. His energy and enterprise alone have made the early publica- ' 
tion of the work possible. 

The Committee take this opportunity to convey their thanks ;■ 
to Sir P. C. Ray for his very generous donation for the publication 
of this work. 

The thanks of the Committee are also due to various persons 
and institutions for the help rendered by them in the publication of 
this work. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, mj^., fjbji.8.b.. Director 
General of Archaeology in India has most generously lent free of 
charge the blocks preserved in his Department and also supplied 
prints of negatives at the usual cost. With his kind permission, the | 
Superintendent, Archaeological Section, the Indian Museum ai^ the f 
Superintenffent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, Calcutta, have J 
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rendered all facilities for the study of the sculptures and taking 
photos wherever necessary. We take this opportunity to offer the 
Director General and the members of his Department our most 
grateful thanks for the very valuable services rendered by them. 
The authorities of the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta 
University, Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Indian Society of Oriental Art, Dacca Museum, Greater 
India Society and Indian Science News Association, and Messrs. 
O. C. Gangoly, N. K. Bhattasali, J. N. Banerjea and S. K. Saraswati 
have lent us free of charge blocks and photos in their possession 
and we offer our heartfelt thanks for the readiness with which they 
have offered their co-operation. 

We wish we could say the same thing about the Varendra Research 
Society at Rajshahi, the only institution in the whole of India 
from which we have failed to receive the help and sympathy we had 
every reason to expect, in view of the past history of the institution 
and its illustrious founder who has rendered yeoman’s service to the 
advancement of the study of the History of Bengal. This Society 
alone possesses all the illustrated Buddhist manuscripts, definitely 
known to be written in Ancient Bengal, whose whereabouta are 
known at present. It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
coloured illustrations in these mss. are necessary for a 'proper 
study of the art of painting in Ancient Bengal. In spite of repeated 
requests, the Society refused to lend them to us and only gave 
permission to consult them at Rajshahi. The Vice-Chancellor (who 
was also the Editor) personally saw the President of the Society 
and explained that it was impossible to prepare tri-colour blocks at 
Rajshahi and offered the guarantee of either the Dacca University, 
or the University of Calcutta (which he hoped to secure from its 
Vice-Chancellor) for the safe-keeping and return of the mss. if they 
were sent for a few days to Calcutta. This the Society persistently 
refused to do with the result that the History of Bengal, containing 
the first comprehensive treatment of the art of painting, had to be 
published without those illustrations which have not yet seen the 
light of the day although the Society has been in possession of the 
MSS. for a quarter of a century. As regards photos of sculptures, 
the Society offered the use of eleven, already in their possession, 
only on payment of Rs. 50/- which amounted to the entire cost of 
their original preparation for the use of the Society. Without 
pursuing this unplrasant topic any further, it may be said that after 
prolonged correspondence two photos were lent free on condition 
that the “Dacca University would give to the Museum free of 
charge, in return, the blocks <rf these phoU^phs prepared by 
than ” and “ acknowledge duly in the laoposed work the aiurtesy 
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thus extended.” While we take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the courtesy that we have received from the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi, and thank them for their help, we cannot but 
regret that it was not forthcoming in a larger measure. 

As it has not been possible to indicate under each illustration 
the source from which its photograph was obtained, a separate 
‘ acknowledgement ’ list has been inserted for this purpose. It is to 
be definitely understood that the right of reproducing the illustrations 
is reserved by the persons, authorities and institutions who lent 
their blocks or photographs. 

finally, we wish to place on record our appreciation of the 
services rendered by the General Printers and Publishers Ltd., the 
printers of this volume. The Managing Director of this company 
Mr. S. C. Das, m.a., an ex-student of the Dacca University, has 
taken special care to see this volume through the Press and has 
spared no pains to expedite the publication in the face of exceptional 
difficulties. Our special thanks are due to him and to Mr. R. K. 
Ghoshal, m.a. who has not only revised the proofs and prepared the 
Index, but also made many valuable suggestions for improvement. 
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The genesis of the present work has been explained in the Foreword. 
The editor feels that he owes an explanation for the very long 
interval between the inception of the work and its publication. 
In view of the importance of the subject a few relevant facts may 
be mentioned which will also incidentally explain the changes made 
in the personnel of the writers referred to in the Foreword. 

Shortly after the work was taken up we were denied the co- 
operation of Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, M.A., ph.d., who was the Secretary 
of the Publication Committee and had agreed to write the chapter 
on Art. It is unnecessary to discuss here the reasons which led 
Dr. Bhattasali to come to this decision, but the change of Secretary 
and the loss of a valuable contributor naturally caused dislocation 
of work and involved considerable delay in completing the preli- 
minary steps. The chapter on Art was entrusted to the late 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, who naturally desired to collect photos of 
select specimens of architecture and sculpture before commencing to 
write. This took up a long time as the specimens to be photographed 
were spread over a wide area. At last the photos were prepared and 
he took them with him in his ill-fated journey to the Indus Valley, 
as he hoped to be able to write the chapter in his leisure hours 
while on tour. The tragic circumstances under which he met his 
end in Sind are known to all. His death dealt a severe blow to our 
scheme, as most of the photos together with the notes prepared by 
him were irretrievably lost. In this predicament the editor invited 
two young scholars — Dr. Niharranjan Ray and Mr. Sarasi Kunutf 
Saraswati — ^to write the chapter on Art, and they readily agreed to 
take up the work. But the preparation of a new set of photographs 
took up much time and caused considerable delay. We take this 
opportunity to pay our tribute of respect to the gifted archaeologist 
who had readily volunteered his valuable co-operation which, alas, 
was denied us by his sudden and tragic death. 

When the chapter on Art was assigned to the late Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar he had to be relieved of the work already allotted to him 
and this involved re-allocation of a number of chapters. The new 
arrangement did not prove at aO satisfactory, and most of these 
chapters had to be written by the editor himself. The sudden 
departure of one of the contributors for Europe, without any 
previous intimation, also involved more work for the editor, as no 
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competent scholar was found willing to take up the work at a 
short notice. 

Even when most of the chapters were ready the editor was 
confronted with other difficulties. It was originally proposed to 
devote a whole chapter to the ethnology of Bengal, and a specialist 
on the subject was invited to write it. Repeated reminders, extending 
over a period of five or six years, were always followed by promises 
to send the contribution within a short period, but it was not 
received even when the printing of the volume had made considerable 
progress. As he never declined the task no substitute could be 
appointed. At last, in order to avoid the total suspension of the 
work at a time when in view of the abnormal circumstances every 
effort had to be made to expedite the printing, the editor had no 
other option but to write himself a brief note on the subject at the 
beginning of chapter xv. This chapter dealing with the social condi- 
tions of Ancient Bengal was also entrusted to a specialist on the 
subject. After a great deal of delay the promised contribution was 
received, but it dealt with pre-historic anthropology only and did 
not at all touch the real subject. Again, in order to avoid 
further delay in the publication, the editor undertook to write it 
himself with the co-operation of Dr. D. C. Ganguly, M.A., ph.d. and 
Dr. R. C. Hazra, m.a., ph.d. The former worked on the epigraphic 
and the latter on the literary data, and the materials collected by 
them were co-ordinated and put into proper form by the editor 
with certain additions. Special thanks are due to both these scholars 
for having agreed to undertake the work at such short notice. 

Thus more than five years had passed before the volume could 
be sent to the Press. But three months after the printing had 
begun the declaration of war by Japan upset the normal life in 
Calcutta and considerably dislocated her business and industry. 
The printing press was seriously affected by the panicky evacuation 
of the city, and there was considerable delay before satisfactory 
progress in the work of printing could be resumed. In view of the 
abnormal situation no efforts were spared to expedite the printing, 
lest any fresh wave of panic should again suspend the work. 
Unfortunately, the Japanese air-raids on Calcutta in December last 
year again dislocated the business life of Calcutta when only the 
last four chapters remained to be printed. It reflects great credit 
upon the custodian of the printing establishment that in spite of 
considerable difficulties, these chapters were at last printed off. Faced 
with the contingency of having to postpone indefinitely the publican 
tum of the volume over which he had worked for more than aCK 
years, the editor decided to push up the printing at any cost, even 
at the risk of sacrificing quality to a certain extait. The pnx^a 
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could not be sent for final revision to the authors of the last three 
chapters and the editor had to undertake the sole responsibility of 
seeing them through the Press. 

This somewhat long and tedious narrative is given here not only 
as an explanation of the long delay in the publication of the work, 
but also as an interesting record which might be of use to the future 
historian of the History of Bengal. For in view of the present 
state of our knowledge any exposition of the history of Ancient 
Bengal must be regarded as provisional ; and as new evidence is 
continually and rapidly accumulating, it may be confidently hoped 
that the present work would turn out to be merely a precursor of 
many similar volumes which would be written at no distant date. 
The editor does not pretend to do anything more than laying the 
foundation on which more competent hands will build in future, 
till a suitable structure is raised which would be worthy of our 
motherland. The historian of that not very distant future may 
perhaps view with greater sympathy the pioneer efforts of his 
predecessor if he realises the difficulties under which the latter had 
to carry on his work, in addition to heavy administrative duties 
throughout the period. 

The task of compiling a history of Ancient Bengal is by no 
means an easy one. The greater part of the subject is yet an 
untrodden field, and few have made any special study of such 
branches of it as art and religion, social and economic conditions, law 
and administration. These topics have been so far studied almost 
exclusively with reference to ancient India as a whole, but a regional 
study, strictly confined within the limits of the territory where the 
Bengali language is spoken, has not yet been seriously taken up by 
competent scholars. In respect of political history also, while much 
spade work has been done, no serious attempt has yet been made 
to reconstruct a continuous historical narrative as distinct from the 
collection and interpretation of a number of archaeological data. 
In many respects, therefore, the present volume breaks altogether 
new ground, and faults of both omission and commission are almost 
inevitable in such a case. 

In writing this history we have strictly confined ourselves to the 
data definitely applicable to the geographical limits of Bengal, and 
any deviation from this rule has been duly noted. 

An attempt has also been made to make the treatment as 
detached and scientific as possible. Wbme materials of study are 
laddng, we have chosen to leave a void rather than fill it up with 
the help of imaginary or unreliable matter. Many topws of interest 
and importance have, therefore, been alh^ether Snored or very 
impmfectly treated. 
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It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the difficulties which are 
inherent in a work of this kind or to explain the principles adopted 
in the preparation of this volume. The series of historical works 
published by the Cambridge University have been deliberately 
adopted as the standard and model of this work, and the following 
passage in the Preface to the First Volume of the Cambridge Ancient 
History admirably sums up our views and ideals : 

“ In a co-operative work of this kind, no editorial pains could avoid a certain 
measure of overlapping; and in fields where there is so much uncertainty and such 
wide room for divergencies of views, as in the first two volumes, overlapping must 
mean that occasionally different writers will express or imply different opinions. It 
has not been thought desirable to attempt to eliminate these differences, though 
they are often indicated or discussed. Such Inconsistencies may sometimes be a 
little inconvenient for the reader’s peace of mind, but it is better he should learn to 
take them as characteristic of the ground over which he is being guided than that 
he should be misled by a dogmatic consistency into accepting one view as 
authoritative and final. 

“It will easily be understood that it is not possible to give chapter and 
verse for every statement or detailed arguments for every opinion, but it is hoped 
that the work will be found serviceable to professional students as well as to the 
general reader. The general reader is constantly kept in view throughout, and our 
aim is to steer a middle course between the opposite dangers, a work which only 
the expert could read or understand and one so ‘popular’ that serious students ’ 
would ri^tly regard it with indifference.” 

It is a source of great pleasure to us that in spite of delays and 
difficulties, it has been found possible to bring out the first volume. 
The printing of the second volume has already made some progress, 
though in view of the abnormal situation prevailing in Calcutta, it 
is difficult to say when it will see the light of day. 

On behalf of the Dacca University, and the Editorial Board, we 
wish to express our indebtedness to the various contributors for their 
whole-hearted co-operation in this project, even at a considerable 
personal inconvenience. 

The editor acnowledges with pleasure the help he has received 
from his many friends and old pupils. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, MJk., 
PH.D., Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University, not only offered many valuable suggestions, 
but helped the editor to tide over many difficulties that confronted 
him from time to time. Mr. Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, mjv.. Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, has regularly assisted the editor in seeing the 
volume through the Press and taken immense pains in preparing 
photos, blocks and maps, and properly arranging these materials for ? 
publication. Mr. Pramode Lai Paul, mji.., Mr. A. Halim, M.A., and f 
Mr. Kshitish Chandra Ray, m.a. preinired a bibliography of articles, ^ 
{Hiblished in oriental journals, for the use of the contributors. | 
Mjr. Subodb Chandra Banerji, mjl.. Keeper of Manuscripts, Dacca 

'-'J 
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University Library, offered many valuable suggestions in writing the 
chapter on Social Conditions. Mr. Anil Chandra Mukherji has 
drawn the maps which are published in this volume. The editor 
conveys his thanks and expresses his indebtedness to these and all 
others who have helped him in any way in discharging his respon.sible 
duties. 

The system of transliteration followed in the Epigraphia Indica 
has been adopted in this volume. In chapter xii t and u have been 
used to indicate the vowels i and u, not joined with any consonant. 
As regards Indian place-names, the system of spelling adopted 
in the Imperial Gazetteer has been generally followed, though 
there are some deviations in well-known cases. In writing 
modern place-names vowels have not been as a rule accentuated 
except in cases of find-spots of images and inscriptions. In these 
and similar instances, such as English derivatives from Sanskrit 
words (like Tantric, Puranic, Brahmanical etc.) it has not been 
possible to maintain a rigid uniformity, for in view of the fact that 
different practices arc adopted even in standard works, and none of 
them can be regarded as definitely established, it has not been 
thought desirable or necessary to take meticulous care to change the 
spelling adopted by different contributors. Titles of books cited 
have been printed in italics, and a list of the abbreviations used 
for books, periodicals, places of publications etc. has been appended. 
Volumes have been indicated by Homan, and pages by Arabic, 
numerals, with a dot between the two, but without any words like 
Vol. or p ; pp. etc. 

As copious footnotes giving full references to books and articles 
in periodicals have been added throughout the work, it has not been 
thought necessary to add a long bibliography at the end of the 
volume. Only a select bibliography is given containing a list of 
important works of a general nature and .such other references as 
have been specially suggested by the writers of the different 
chapters. 

Calcutta, R. C. Majumdar 

April 15. 19iS. 
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CHAPTER I 


PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
I. Physical Aspects 

Bengal is the name given to the eastern province of British 
India which stretches from the Himalayas in the north to the Bay of 
Bengal in the south, and from the Brahmaputra, the Kangsa, the 
Surma, and the Sajjuk rivers in the east to the Nagar, the Barakar, 
and the lower reaches of the Suvarnarekha in the west. The area 
described above lies roughly between 27° 9' and 20° 60' north 
latitude and 86° 35' and 92° 30' east longitude. The extent of the 
province, excluding the States of Hill Tippera, Cooch Bihar, and 
Sikkim, and the surface area covered by large rivers and estuaries 
is 77,521 square miles and the total population a little over sixty 
millions. The majority of the people in the western districts are 
Hindus. In the east Muslims predominate. The area of some of 
the southern districts is increasing owing to the recession of the Bay 
in the south. 

The territory inhabited by the Bengali-speaking race stretches 
far beyond the political boundaries of the modem province of 
Bengal. It extends to the east into the districts of Goalpara, 
Sylhet, and Cachar which form parts of the province of Assam, 
and to the west into the districts of Manbhum, Santa! Parganas, 
mid Pumea which are ineluded within the official boundaries of 
Bihar. The sarkdrs of Sylhet and Pumea, the pargand of Akmahal 
(now Rajmahal) and the famous Pass of Teliagarhi, now in the 
Santal Parganas, formed integral parts of the rubah of Bengal in 
the days of Akbar. Rennell’s map of the northern provinces shows 
that even as late as 1779 Pumea was included within Bengal and 
not “ Bahar ” i.e., Bihar. The northern boundary of the province 
reached the summit of the Himala yas as early as the time of the 
Gupta kings. In the east “ the valley of the Barak with its two 
Districts of Cachar and Sylhet had formed the north-eastern part 
of the Dacca Division ” of Bengal as late as the year 1874. 

The province of Bengal lacks some of the extraordinary 
varieties of phyracal aspect for whkh the great sub-continent, of 
witudi it is an int^ral part, is justly famous. It has no deserts 
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and no hills or ridges except on the fringe in the extreme north, 
east, and west. It cannot boast of anything comparable to the 
purple waters of the Kashmirian lakes which reflect the splendours 
of Haramukh, the gushing streams of Central India which leap 
into falls amidst the marble rocks near Jubbulpore, or the back- 
waters and cascades of Malabar that lend charm to the scenery of 
the western sea-board of the southern Presidency. It can, however, 
justly take pride in the snow-capped peaks with gold-hued crests 
in the northern district of Darjeeling, a vast riverine plain which 
forms the focus of three great river-systems where the country 
“ widens out into a panorama of irrigated fertility,” of swamps and 
fiats in the south cut up by hundreds of coves and creeks, once 
the “royal throne of kings,” now the residence of the lord of the 
jungles. 

The hand of nature has split up the province into four grand 
divisions which fairly correspond to its major political divisions in 
historic epochs. North of the main branch of the Ganges, now 
known as the Padma, and west of the Brahmaputra, lies the 
extensive region which embraces the modern Kajshahi Division and 
the State of Cooch Bihar. The most important part of this area 
constituted the ancient land of Pundravardhana of which Varendri 
was a well-known district (nuindala) . West of another branch of 
the G^ges, namely the Bhaglrathi, or the Hooghly, stretches the 
great Burdwan Division— the Vardhamana-bhuikii of the times of 
yore. A considerable part of the area answered to the flourishing 
territory of ancient Radha. Between the BhagirathI, the Padma, the 
Brahmaputra, and the estuary of the Meghna 
s the central region of Bengal embracing the bulk of the Presi- 
ency Division and a considerable portion of the Dacca Division. 

^own to Pliny and Ptolemy as the territory of the 
specShf^n r/ r KaMasa as the land of the Vangas who were 
^Jhn- “ handling boats. Beyond the 

Smee are Chittagong Division within whose 

BengariSeLd t I ^“cient 

nSS ^ transgressed the limits set by 

BrahmapuL with JLiV the Ganges and the | 

phyed a laree part in branches and tributaries have I 

ti AJfam lowlands and fh ’ created the enormous area f 


constant sluftiiigs 



ij The Old Course oj the Ganges 3 

of river-beds to an extent unknown in any other part of India with 
the exception, perhaps, of Sind. These changes in river-courses 
have made and unmade flourishing cities and thriving marts, and 
sometimes changed the whole outlook of large areas. In view of 
the great influence exerted by the river-system on the history of 
Bengal, it is necessary to make a brief reference to its outstanding 
features. 

The Ganges enters the province of Bengal at the point where 
the low-lying Rajmahal Hills almost touch its waters. The narrow 
passes of Teliagarhi and Sikragully (Sikrigali) form excellent 
strategic points in Bengal’s first line of defence. It is not, therefore, 
a mere accident that far-famed capital cities like Gauda-Lakhnawati, 
Pandua, Tanda and Hajmahal should have grown up in the neigh- 
bourhood of this salient. 

The present course of the Ganges, after it has swept in a curve 
round the spurs and slopes of the Rajmahal Hills, is very different 
from what it was before the sixteenth century. In those days it 
flowed further north and east and the city of Gauda was probably 
on its right bank. There has been more than one shifting towards 
the south and west before the Ganges reached its present course, 
and the dry beds of some of its old channels can still be traced. 

About twenty-five miles to the south of ancient Gauda the 
Ganges divides itself into two branches, the Bhaglrathi, of which 
the lower portion is called the Hooghly, running almost due south, 
and the Padma flowing in a south-easterly direction. To-day the 
enormous volume of the waters of the Ganges is carried mainly by 
the Padma, while the upper part of the Bhaglrathl has shrunk to 
a very shallow stream. But formerly the BhiigTrathl was in all 
probability the more important channel of the Ganges. It is 
difficult to determine when the great change took place, but there 
is hardly any doubt that by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century a.d. the Padma already ranked as the main stream of 
the Ganges. 

One important evidence adduced in favour of the view that 

the Bhag&athi was the principal stream of the Ganges in ancient 

times, is the great sanctity attached to it by the Hindus. The 

mighty Padma causes havoc and creates terror, but is not looked 

upon with great veneration, nor does it claim any traditional 
religious sanctity. 

The earlier course of the lower Ganges, as it rushed down the 
channel of the Bhaglrathl, was somewhat different from what it is 
^o-day. Small rivulets from the west like the Bansloi, the Mor, and 
the Ajay fell into it after it had broken off from the parent river, 
as now, bnt at Trivepi (near Hooghly) it branched off into three 
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streams. These were the Sarasvati flowing south-west past Satgaon 
(Saptagrama) , the Yamuna (Jumna) running its course south-east 
down its present bed, and the BhagirathI proper, the middle off- 
shoot, gliding south down the present Hooghly channel up to 
Calcutta and then through the Adi-Ganga (Tolly’s Nulla) past 
Kalighat, Baruipur, and Magra to the sea. There are reasons to 
believe that the Sarasvati flowed into an estuary near modern 
Tamluk and received not only the waters of the Rupnarayan 
and the l>amodar but those of many smaller streams issuing from 
the hills of the Santal Parganas. Sometime after the eighth 
century aj). the port of Tamluk lost its importance on account of 
the silting up of the mouth of the Sarasvati and the consequent 
shifting of its course. Its place was eventually taken up by 
Saptagrama or Satgaon, higher up the river, which figures as the 
Muslim capital of South-western Bengal in the fourteenth century 
AJ>. In the sixteenth century the main waters of the BhagirathI 
began to flow through the Hooghly channel. Satgaon was ruined, 
and first Hooghly, then Calcutta, took its place. The upper 
Sarasvati to-day is a dead river, but the BhagirathI or the Hooghly 
has deserted the old Adi-Gahga channel and flows through the lower 
course of the Sarasvati below Sankrail. 


The course of the Padma has also considerably changed during 
the last four centuries. It is diflicult to trace accurately its various 
ch^els, but the probability is that it at first flowed past Rampur 
Boalia through the Chalan Bil (or Jhil) , the Dhaleswari, and the 
Budigaftga rivers past Dacca into the Meghna estuary. In the 
eighteenth century the lower course of the Padma lay much further 
to the south. The river flowed through the districts of Faridpur 
and Bakarganj, and joined the Meghna estuary just above the 
isl^d of Dakshin Shahb^pur, about 25 miles due south of 
Chandpur. Rajnagar, the famous city of Raja Rajavallabha, was 
then on its left bank, and hard by this city ran the river Kaliganga 
connecting the Padma with the Meghna river. About the middle 
of t^ nineteenth century a.d., the main volume of the waters of 
® through this channel, which came to be known 

as e Klrtinasa. Gradually the Padma adopted its present course. 

In addition to the two main streams, the BhagirathI and the 
Padma, the water of the Ganges reaches the sea through numerous 
other branches thrown off by the latter. Two of these, the Jalangl 
^ the Matabhanga flow into the BhagirathI and swell the waters 
lower channel, the Hooghly. Many other old branches Bke 
^ Bhaaab and the Kumar are now dying rivers and their place 
Madhumatl and the Arialkhan. 

FtdmS is joined in its lower course by the Brdhmaputra 
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I.] Old Course of the Brahmaputra 5 

and the Meghna, and the combined rivers form the mighty 
Meghna estuary. At present the main volume of the waters of the 
Brahmaputra rolls down the Jamuna which meets the Padma near 
Goalundo. But the old course of the Brahmaputra was very 
different : after tracing a curve round the Garo Hills on the wert 
it took a south-eastern course near Dewanganj, and passing by 
Jamalpur (near which the Jhinai branched off from it), Mymensing, 
and the neighbourhood of the Madhupur Jungle in the district of 
Mymensing, it flowed through the eastern part of the Dacca district, 
and having thrown off a branch, called Lakhmiya, passed by 
Nangalband to the south-west of Sonargaon and fell into the 
Dhaleswari. The Lakhmiya ran almost parallel to the main course, 
and passing by Narayanganj met the Dhaleswari a little to the west 
of its junction with the mai n stream of the Brahmaputra. This 
course of the Brahmaputra was already deserted in the eighteenth 
century when it flowed further east and joined the M^hna neat 
Bhairab-bazar in the Mymensing district. But, as in the case <rf 
the Ganges, religious sanctity still attaches to the older course, and 
even to-day thousands of pilgrims take their bath at the muddy 
pools near Nangalband. But the easternmost channel, too, soon 
dwindled into an insignificant stream. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the Jamuna river increased in importance, and 
since about 1850 ajj. it has become the main channel of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Of the numerous rivers in Northern Bengal that flowed into 
the Ganges or the Brahmaputra, a few deserve special mention as 
having changed their courses considerably in comparatively recent 
times. The river Tista at first ran due south from Jalpaiguri in 
three channels, namely, the Karatoya to the east, the Punarbhav& 
(Pumabhaba) to the west, and the Atrai in the centre. This 
perhaps accounts for its name Trisrotd (possessed of three streams) 
which has been shortened or corrupted into Tista. Of these the 
Punarbhava emptied itself into the Mahananda. The AtrSi, passing 
through a vast marshy area known as the Chalan Bil (Jhil), joined 
the Karatoya, and the united stream fell into the Padma near 
Jafarganj. The Karatoya was once a large and sacred river and we 
have still a Karatoyd-mdhdtmya which bears testimony to its 
sanctity. On its banks stood the city of Pundravardhana whose 
antiquity reaches back to the Maurya period. The dwindling 
Karatoya still flows by the ruins of this ancient city at Mahasthan- 
garh in the Bogra district, and forms a fixed landmark in the 
Aifting sands of the fluvial history of this province. 

As regards the Tista, the parent stream of the three famous 
wrewi of Northern Bengal, Hunter calls attention to the fact that 
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in the destructive floods of 1787 a.d., it suddenly forsook its old 
channel and rushing south-east ran into the Brahmaputra. There 
are, however, reasons to believe that the bed to which the mighty 
torrent turned on this occasion is an old one which had been 
deserted in ages long gone by. The sudden change in the course 
of the Tista in 1787 a.d. was originally regarded by many as having 
caused the Brahmaputra to sweep through the Jamuna channel, 
but this view no longer finds general acceptance. 

The change in the course of the river Kosi (Kausiki) is, 
perhaps, more remarkable than even that of the Tista. This river 
which now flows through the district of Pumea and unites its 
waters with the Ganges at a point much higher up than Bajniahal, 
originally ran eastward and fell into the Brahmaputra. The 
channel of the Kosi must have, therefore, been steadily shifting 
towards the west right across the whole breadth of Northern Bengal. 
There was a time when the Kosi and the Mahananda joined the 
Karatoya, and formed a sort of ethnic boundary line between the 
civilised people on the south, and the Kochs, Kiratas, etc., on the 
north. 

It would appear from what has been stated above that great 
changes have taken place in the courses of some of the important 
rivers in Bengal during the last four or five hundred years. 
Though positive evidence is lacking, we must presume the possibility 
of similar changes in the remoter past. It is to be regretted that 
we have no knowledge of their nature and extent. In any case we 
must bear in mind that during the period with which this volume 
deals the courses of the rivers in Bengal were probably somewhat 
different not only from those of the present time, but even from 
those in the recent past of which we have more definite knowledge. 
This point must not be lost sight of in discussing any geographical 
question concerning ancient Bengal on the basis of the position of 
the rivers. 

The frequent changes in the courses of rivers have been respons- 
ible for the ruin of many old places, at times by washing them off, 
and more often by making them unhealthy and inaccessible. 
Reference has already been made to Tamralipti and Saptagrama. 
It is believed that the shifting of the beds of the Kosi river gave 
rise to the swamps and floods that contributed to the ruin of the 
city of Gauda. The capricious Padma has swept away so many 
cities and villages within living memory, that we can well imagine 
the devastating effect of this and other rivers on the province <rf 
Bengal. In addition to the frequent shiftings of courses, the vast 
deposit of silt by the rivers in the deltaic region, between the 
Bhaprath! and the Padma, has been a potent instrument in 
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changing its physical aspect to a considerable extent. For the 
deposit of silt constantly raises the level of land in some areas 
and makes the other regions comparatively lower and water-logged. 
The vast Sunderban area in the delta offers an intriguing problem. 
Many hold the view that the Sunderbans had once been a populous 
tract but were depopulated by the ravages of nature and the 
depredations of marauding peoples like the Maghs and the 
Portuguese. References to the Khii^i-vishaya or -marufala, a flourish- 
ing district in the Sena period which), in later ages, became part 
of the dense forest, and to the country between the Biskhall and 
Rabanabad which was depopulated by Maghs, may be recalled in 
this connection. Epigraphic evidence proves that the marshy area 
called Kotalipada, near Gopalganj in the district of Faridpur, was 
once a thriving seat of civilisation and possibly a centre of sea-borne 
trade and commerce. The change in the condition of the interior of 
the districts of Jessore and Khulna in recent times also well illustrates 
what might have taken place on a much larger scale during the 
preceding centuries.^ 


n. Bengal in Holt Writ 

The historic lands included within the area now known u 
Bengal find no mention in the Vedic hymns. The horizon of the 
earliest Aryan singers is apparently limited to the region extendia^f 
eastwards only as far as Bhagalpur. The theologians of the Artanya 
Brahmana,^ however, refer to peoples who lived in large numbers 
beyond the frontiers of Aryandom and were classed as datyut. 
Among such folks we find mention of the Pundms. Pun^ranagar^ 
the capital city of this ancient people, is proved by epigraphic 
evidence to have been situated in the Bogra district of Northern 
Bengal. Some writers have traced the name of the Vangas, another 
early Bengal tribe, to the Aitareya Aranyaka? In the text occur 

* For a fuH discussion, with references to sutborities, of the changes in to 
courses of rivers, cf. Physical Features of Ancient Bengal by Dr. R. C. Majum 
ID. R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 341-364) and The Changing Face of 

Study in Riverine Economy by Dr. Radhakamal Mookerjce (puMish^ by^ the 
University of Calcutta). Reference may also be made to W. W. Hnntos A 
Statistical Account of Bengal. C. R. Wilson’s The Early AnnaU of the Eryfiuh m 
Bengal, i. 188 ff, address <m The Waterways m East Bengal, at the Rota^ Qub, 
Dacca, by J. W. E. Berry {Amrita Bazar Patrika. 15-6-^, p. 10) and JASB. 18M, 
K>. 1-24; also cf. S. C. Majnmdar, Rivers of the Bengal Delta. 1941, “"C V 
Bhattasali, AntiquHy of the Lower Ganges and its Cowrses (Science and Culture, 
m. 233-89). 

* See infra p. 85. 

* n. I. 1. Kekh, AU. it. 101, 200. 
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the words "Vayaihsi VangdvagadhaS'CeTcipad&h- The expression 
Vangdvagadhdh has been emended to Vanga-Magadhdh, that is, 
the peoples of Vanga and Magadha. The Aranyaka refers to them 
as folks who were guilty of transgression. Commentators, ancient 
and modem, differ as to the real meaning of the words used 
in the text. The possibility that the expressions in the Aranyaka 
signify old ethnic names is not excluded. But it is extremely 
hazardous to build any theory about the antiquity of the Vaftgas 
on such fragile foundations. 

The first unambiguous references to the Vangas occur in the 
ancient epics and the Dharmasutras. The Bodhayana Dharma- 
autra^ divides the land known to it into three ethnic or cultural 
belts which were regarded with varying degrees of esteem. The 
holiest of the three was Aryavarta, lying between the Himalayas 
and the western Vindhyas and watered by the upper Ganges and 
the Jumna. The zone that stood next in point of sanctity embraced 
Malwa, East and South Bihar, South Kathiawar, the Deccan, and 
the lower Indus valley. The outermost belt was formed by the 
Araftas of the Punjab, the Pundras of North Bengal, the Sauvlras 
occupying parts of Southern Punjab and Sind, the Vangas of Central 
and Eastern Bengal, and the Kalihgas of Orissa and adjoining tracts. 
The regions inhabited by these peoples were regarded as altogether 
outside the pale of Vedic culture. Persons who lived amidst these 
folks even for a temporary period were required to go through 
expiatory rites. 

In the epics the Vangas are no longer shunned as impure 
barbarians. The Rdmdyana^ mentions them in a list of peoples 
that entered into intimate political relations with the high-bom 
aristocrats of Ayodhya. The search parties that were sent to the 
east in quest of the heroine are asked to visit the land of the 
Pun^s and Mandara.^ The last mentioned place reminds one of 
Madaran in Western Bengal (or Mandfir Hill near Bhagalpur) . 

In the Great Epic^ Bhima undertakes a hurricane campaign in 
the land we call Bengal. Having killed the king of Modagiri 
(Monghyr) he fell on the mighty lord of the Pundras as well as the 
potentate who raled on the banks of the river Kosi. Having 
defeated them he attacked the king of the Vangas. Next he reduced 
to subjection the lords of Tamralipta (modern Tamluk in the 


* I. 1. SS-Sl, L. Srinivasacharya’s ed., pp. 11-13. 

n. 10. 80.37 — Yavadavartate ckakram tavati me Vasundhard] 

* * * * 
YaAg-Angtt-Mttgadhd-Mat*yah eamriddhdh KaM-Ko$d^^.\\ 

• a.4a.n^. * Mbh.n.s6. 
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Midnapore district) and Karvata, apparently a neighbouring place,^ 
as well as the rulers of the Suhmas (in the present Hooghiy district) , 
those who lived in maritime regions, and all the hordes of outlandish 
barbarians (mlechchhas) . Having conquered these territories and 
despoiling them of their riches, the mighty victor advanced to the 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) . From all the kings of the mlechchhas 
who dwelt on the sea-coast he exacted tribute and precious gems 
of various kinds. In connection with the same campaign we have 
reference to a people called Pra Suhmas who must have lived near 
the Suhmas in some part of Western Bengal. 

Further light on the topography of Bengal in the epic age and 
the growing esteem in which the land was held by poets of upper 
India is thrown by the Tirthaydtrd section of the Vanaparvan.^ 
We have here pointed reference to the sanctity of the rivet 
Karatoya which is known to have flowed past the city of Pupdra- 
nagaia (Mahasthangarh) in North Bengal and of the spot where 
the Ganges emptied itself into the sea (Gahgdydstatra rdjendra 
sdgarasya cha sahgame) . 

Jaina writers of the Achdrdhga-sutra^ describe the land of the 
Ladhas (Radha) in West Bengal as a pathless coimtry inhabited by 
a rude folk who attacked peaceful monks. In one of the Updngas,* 
however, the Ladhas as well as the Vangas are classed as Aryans. Tlie 
latter are represented as possessing the city of Tamalitti (Tamrahpti 
or Tamiuk). The Ladhas had Kodlvarisa for their chief city. 
Kodlvarisa (Kotlvarsha) has been identified with modem Bangarh in 
the Dinajpur district. In the Gupta and Pala periods Kotivarsba 
Was included in the Pundravardhana province and not in Badhi. 

The Achdrdnga-sutra^ divides the land of Ladha into two parts 
named Vajjabhumi and Subbha (=Suhma-) bhumi. Vaijabynuor 
Vajrabhuini had its capital, according to commentators, at ^ amta 
bhumi. The name Vajrabhumi, "Land of Diamond,” reminds us 
of the sarlcar of Madaran in South-west Bengal, menti^e ® 

Ain-i-Akbari in which there was a diamond mine. The sarkar 
answers to parts of the modem Birbhum, Burdwan, and HTOgh y 
districts. The ‘Land of Diamond’ may have extended westwards 
as far as Kokhra on the borders of Bihar which was famous for its 
diamond mines in the days of the Emperor Jahangir. 

The Suhmas are, as we have seen above, 

MahdbUrata. They also appear in the Buddhist Samyutta Ntkaya 

* It « tempting to identify the Karvate* mth of Midnapore 

and otter districts of Western BeagJ (Hunter, in. 49. 61 

• Ch. 86. * 1. 8. S. See te/m p. S6. Wb P- 

* I. 8. S ; Jacobi in S££. xxn. 84, 9«4. 

• T. 89; Mahdme^ »t 
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and the Telapatta Jdtaha} under the name of Sumbhas. Their chief 
town was Setaka (or Desaka) . A Svetakadhishthana is often 
referred to in the inscriptions of the Eastern Gahgas, but its identity 
is uncertain. 

The Great Epic distinguishes the Suhmas from the people of 
Tamluk, but the Dasakumara-chanta? includes Damalipta (Tamra- 
lipta or Tamluk) in the Suhma territory. The Pavanaduta? of 
Dhoyi (twelfth century a.d.) places the Suhma country on the 
Ganges and refers to the famous shrines of Murari (Vishnu) , of 
Raghukulaguru (the Sun), and of Ardhanarlsvara (combined form 
of Siva and his consort) that adorned the land. Mention is also 
made of a city of Siva (Chandrardhamauli) and an embankment 
that commemorated King Vallalasena. These details, to which 
attention is invited by several writers,"* point to the Triveni-Sapta- 
grama-Pandua area in the Hooghly district as the heart of the 
Suhma country. Nllakantha® equates Suhma with Radha. Accord- 
ing to the Digvijaya-prakdsa,*^ the last mentioned territory lies to 
the east of Birbhum and to the north of the river Damodar. The 
Land of Diamond ” should be excluded from that part of Radh& 
which was known as Suhma. 

Early Buddhist writers who knew the “ Sumbhas ” show little 
acquaintance with the Vaiigas. A knowledge of that ancient people 
is sometimes inferred from the epithets Vahgantaputta and Vahglsa 
found in the Pali canon.'^ But the earliest clear Buddhist literary 
reference to Vahga is probably that contained in the Milinda-panho? 

Panini, who flourished long before the second century B.o., 
knows Gaudapura* but not Vanga. The last mentioned territory is, 
however, well-known to his great commentator, Patailjali.*** 


m. The Historic Period 

The literary references in the Vedic, Epic, and Sutra texts, 
both Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical, do not admit of a definite 


Sixth Uchchhvasa, Mitraguptacharitam. 


78; 


* Jat. I. No. 96. 

” w. 27 fr. 

* Cf. R. D. Banerji, JASB. 1909, pp. 245ff; G. M. Sarkar, JL. xvi. 23, 67. 
Ciiakravarti, PavaTiadutam of Dhoyi, Introduction, p. g 5 . 

® Commentary on Mbk. n. 30, 16. 

* Vasu^, 1340 (B.S.). Magha, p. 610. The work is allributed to a con- 
temporary of Pratapaditya (S. Mitra, Yaiokar-Kknlnar Itihasa, 182). 

^ EHBR. 8; Afanoroffta-paroni, i. 270; Apadana, n. 497 (v. 29). 

Malalasekera, Dictionary oj Pali Proper Names, n. 802 ; S-B E xsxn S 
2M (Text 359) The Vanga (Vaftka) of the Mahaniddesa, i. 164. may not refer 
to the famous Janapada in Bengal, but to Bangka near Sumatra. 

w. 2. 99.100. “ nr. i. 4; iv. 2. 1 ; Kelhom’s ed., v<d. n. 260, 282. 
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chronological arrangement. For a chronological treatment of the 
subject it is necessary to turn to the evidence of literature, Indian 
and foreign, assignable to well-known epochs, and that of early 
epigraphs. 

The historians of Alexander refer to a people whom they call 
the Gangaridai. According to the evidence of Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
many other classical writers, the people in question oceupied the 
country of the lower Ganges and its distributaries. Jaina and 
Buddhist legends connect the names of the great Mauryas and their 
contemporaries with Pundravardhana, and Chinese pilgrims found 
Asokan monuments in various parts of the province. The existence 
of Pundranagara in the Maurya epoch is, in the opinion of some 
scholars, proved by an old Brahml inscription,^ unearthed at 
Mahasthangarh in the Bogra district. 

Glimpses of Bengal in the early centuries after Christ are 
afforded by the Peripltis of the Erythraean Sea, the Geography of 
Ptolemy, the Milinda-panho, and the Niigarjunikonda inscriptions. 
The Perijdus, describing the east coast of India, mentions the river 
Ganges and a market-town on its bank which had the same name 
as the river. The city of Gange is also mentioned by Ptolemy who 
describes it as a metropolis and distinguishes it from Tamalites i,e, 
Tamralipti. Of special interest is Ptolemy’s reference to the five* 
mouths of the Ganges : namely, the Kambyson mouth, the most 
western ; the second mouth, called Mega ; the third called 
Kamberikhon ; the fourth styled Pseudostomon ; and the fifth 
mouth. Antibole. Opinions differ in regard to the identification of 
these distributaries. In the opinion of the present writer, Kambyson 
stands for Sanskrit Kapi^ mentioned by Kfilidasa. This answers 
to the modern Kasai which flows past Midnap>ore and, like the 
Rupnarayan, may have been erroneou.sly supposed to be a branch 
of the Ganges. The Mega has been identified with the Hooghly. 
The Kamberikhon is said to represent the Kobbadak or Kabadak 
(Kapotaksha) , the “Cobbaduck” of Rennell’s map, which flows 
past Jhinkargachha. A more plau.sible identification would be with 
the Kumara (Kumaraka) river which issues out of the Matabhanga 
branch of the Padma and joining the Gorai, ultimately empties 
itself into the Haringhata estuary and the Arialkhan.® The 
Pseudostomon, “ False Mouth,” is probably so called as it lay 
concealed behind numerous islands. It is taken to correspond to 

* Banu, IHQ. 1934, pp. 67ff; D. R. Bhandarkar, El. xxi. 83fl ; P. C. Sen, 
iHQ. 1938, pp. 722 ff. 

* Stialto (xv. i. 18) iftes to ‘a «ngte month.’ 

* HunUn', n. 172 ff ; v. W1 ff rtc. 
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the estuary of the Padma and the Meghna. The Antibole (lit. 
“ thrown-back ”) ^ is regarded by some as identical with the old 
Ganga that flows past Dacca. The precise identity must await 
future research. 

The Milinda-panhci^ mentions Vahga in a list of maritime 
countries where ships congregated for purposes of trade. In the 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions® we have reference to Vanga in connec- 
tion with the missionary activities of “ the masters and fraternities 
of monks ” of Ceylon. 

From the fourth century a.d. onwards the epigraphic records 
which are assignable to distinct chronological periods (such as the 
Gupta, early post-Gupta, Pala and Sena ages) enable us to trace 
more clearly the chief political or geographical divisions and 
administrative units of Bengal. Unfortunately the boundaries of 
some of the units cannot be fixed with any degree of certainty, and 
the diflBculty is increased by the fact that the extent of even 
well-known divisions like Gaucla, Vanga, and Radha varied in 
different ages. All that we can do at the present state of our 
knowledge is to enumerate the more important divisions with short 
explanatory notes of the various connotations of the names gleaned 
from epigraphic and literary sources. 


ia' 




Gavda 

The precise location of Gauda, which emerges from obscurity 
before the sun of the Guptas set for ever, is a matter regarding 
which there has been considerable divergence of opinion. As already 
stated, a Gaudapura is mentioned by Panini. Products of Gaud* 
are well known to the Kautiliya Arthasastra.* The country is also 
familiar to VAtsyayana, the author of the Kamasiitra? We learn 
from the Haraha inscription® of 554 aj). that Isanavarman Maukhari 
forced the Gauda people to seek refuge in the sea. This points to 
a country not very far from the sca-coast.^ In the seventh 

' Has it any reference to the action of the Brahmaputra in silting up and 
driving back the Oanges ? (Hunter, v. 206) , 

’ See mjrra p. 10. f.D. 8. ’ El. xx. 22 If. * Book n. 13- 

‘ Benares ed. (Chor.khmnba Sanekrit Book Depot), pp. 115, 294. 

• El. xn. 117. 

’ It is interesting to recall in this connection the statement of 
(Am. n. 120) that the Gauges “after .spreading into a thousand channds joms ih* 
»ea at SatgSon.” Fredericbe (1570 aj>.) found an “infinite number of ships’* •*; 
ButtcHT (Bator) near Satgaon (Banter, ni. SOO). The estuary (cf. KhS^f ^ 
mscriptlmis) of the Sarasvati may have been regarded in those days as an arm of A*: 
aea. The Ganda-virhopa lay not very far frwn it. A few Puranas inclwling ths 
Mattga refer to the Gai^a-deia as the terriloiy where a very ancient Htshvaku 


Gau^a 


IS 


I.] 


century a.d. a Gauda king had undoubtedly his capital at 
Karnasuvarna near Rungamutty (Rangamati), some twelve miles 
to the south of Murshidabad.^ 

The Brihat-samhitd of Varahamihira® (sixth century AJ).) 
clearly restricts Gaudaka to a part of Bengal which is distinguished 
not only from Paundra (North Bengal), Tamraliptika (part of the 
Midnapore district) , Vahga and Samatata (Central and Eastern 
Bengal) , but also from Vardhamana (Burdwan) . Curiously enough, 
the Bhavishya Puranw' defines Gauda as a territory lying to the 
north of Burdwan and south of the Padma. This corresponds to 
the kingdom of Gauda-Karnasuvarna described by writers of the 
seventh century a.d. The Anargha-^dghava* of Murari (latter 
half of the eighth century a.d.) mentions Champa as the capital 
(rdjadhdm) of the Gaudas in the time of that poet. This city is 
probably identical with Champanagarl in the sarkar of Madaran 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akban. It stood on the left bank of the 
Damodar, north-west of the city of Burdwan.® 

The records of the Pala and the Sena dynasties and of 
contemporaneous families who held sway from the latter half of the 
eighth century a.d. to the Muslim conquest, enable us to glean some 
additional information about Gauda and its relation with Vahga 
during the period of their rule. The potentate who exercised 
supreme sovereignty in Bengal in the time of Nagabhala n Plratihira 
(first part of the ninth century ajd.) is referred to as Vahgapati 
(lord of Vahga) in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja i,® grandson ci 
Nagabhata n. But from the time of Devapala, and possibly from 
that of his father Dharmai»la himself, the contemporary and 
rival of Nagabhata ii Pratlhara, and Dhruva and Govinda ni 
Rashtrakuta, the title Gaudesvara becomes the official style of the 
reigning emperors. Gauda is, however, still referred to as a vishaya 
or district as we Icam from a Khnheri inscription'^ of Amoghavarsha i 
(814-877 A.D.). The existence of Vahga as a political or admmis- 


bnilt the city of Sravastl. TTie evidence prolmUy poinla to Sr»v#*U (S»hct Mahet) in 
Gonda in Kosala or Oudh, .md not to the place of that name in Northern BengJ. It 
is, however, important to note that the expression Gauda-dfifa does not occur in Ite 
wwresponding text of the MahSbhSrata and the Ydyu and Brahma ParSBO#. It 
is thus an obvious interpolation. In the Kavuuutra, the Kosalas, that is to say, 
Ihe people of the Sravastl repon, ruled over lo' ewly Dudivifcu kings, are dearly 
dotinguished from the Gaudas (Baychaotfliuri, PHAI. 4th ed, w- S8«-6S7). 

‘ Watters, n. 182, 340; Hunter, ix. 82. Cf. JA8B. 1853, p. W1 ; 1883, p. 815; 


1808, p. 281. See mfra p. 60. 

• XIV. 84. 


» tA. 1881, p. 418 f. 


* JA8B. 1808. p. 279 ; fw the date of the poet see Keith, Tht Batukrit Drama. 


P. 225. 


Hunter, i. 368. 


• EL xvm. 108. 


» lA. xm. 184. 
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trative unit in the same period is proved by the Nilgund inscription^ 
of the same Rashtrakuta monarch. Gauda and Vahga are sometimes 
mentioned side by side as in the Baroda Plates of Karkaraja' (811- 
12 A.D.) . But political union under the same sovereign, styled both 
Vahgapati and Gaudesvara, was fast making them interchangeable 
terms. The process was complete in the Mughal and British periods. 

In a record® of the time of Aurangzeb ‘Alamglr, the subah of Bengal, 
over which Shayista Khan presided, is referred to as Gauda-7na?i</aZa. 

In the nineteenth century a Bengali poet hailing from the Jessore 
district in the heart of old Vahga, applies to his own countrymen 
the designation Gatidajana. 

Regarding the connection of Gauda with Radha evidence seems 
to be discrepant. In the Prabodha-chandrodaya'*^ of Krishna Misra 
(eleventh or twelfth century a.d.) , the Gauda-rdshtra is said to >. 
have included Radha (or Radhapuri) and Bhurisreshthika, identified 
with Bhursut on the banks of the Damodar in the Hooghly-Howrah 
districts. But the Managoli inscription® of the Yadava king Jaitugi I 
distinguishes Lala (Radha) from Gaula (Gauda) . ; 

According to Jaina writers* of the thirteenth and fourteenth ■ 
centuries Gauda included Lakshmanavatl in the present Malda 
district. If the commentator of the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana is « 
to be believed, it extended southward as far as Kalihga.'^ It may J 
be noted in this connection that the SaktisangaTna-tmtra,^ a late 
mediaeval work, extends the country from Vanga (Central and i 
Eastern Bengal) to Bhuvanesa (Orissa) . The Rdjatarangm^ v| 
(twelfth century) uses the term in a very extended sense. We 
find in this work the expression Paricha-Gauda which in some 
texts is taken to embrace, besides Gauda proper, the countries 
known as Sarasvata (Eastern Punjab) , Kanyakubja (Gangetic 4 
Doab), Mithila (North Bihar) and Utkala (Northern Orissa).^® 
This is reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala. But there 
is no early warrant for the use of the term Gauda in this wide sense. 

In the early Muslim period the name Gauda came to be a- 
applied to the city of Lakshniaiuivatl in the Malda district. It is ^ 


* ET. VI. 103. ” lA. XII. 160. * ASI. 1982-23, p. 145. ^ 

* Art. II ; IlIQ. 1928, p. 239; Bkdratavarsha, 1338 (b.s.), Sravana, p. 2S®' “0 
“ El. V. 29 ; cf. also Jyothhatatvam quote*! in Sabdakalpadruma, pp. 1159-11®^ ^ 

(under Radhaka) . The Digvljaya-pnikasa places Radha-de^ to the west 0» ^ 
Gauda (Vammati, 1340, Magha, p. 610). i' 

* JASB. 1908, p. 281. 

’’ Benares edition, p. 295. The commentator wrote in the thirteenth cwtiayv 
(Keith, A Hutory of Sanskrit Literature, 469) . 

‘ ‘Gauda’ in the Sabdakal-padruma. * IV. 468. p 

* Skanda Pterdna quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma (under “Gauda”). 
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perhaps this Gauda which is at times included within Pundra by 
some authorities of a late dated There was also a Gau^a in 
North Sylhetd 


Vanga 

The earlier references to this famous janapada have been noted 
above. It is mentioned in the Meherauli inscription® of Chandra 
and one of the earliest records of the Chalukyas of Vatapi.* 
Kalidasa, the traditional contemporary of Dinnaga (fifth century 
A.D.), places the Vahgas amidst the streams of the Ganges (Gangd- 
sroto’ntara) The western boundary of their country possibly at 
times extended beyond the Hooghly to the river Kapii^ or i^sai 
in the Midnapore district. The inclusion within Vanga of an area 
beyond the Hooghly is also vouched for by the Jaina Upanga styled 
the Prajndpand , which mentions Tamralipti (Tamluk) as a city of 
the Vangas.® The Tamluk territory is, however, usually mentioned 
in literature as a distinct region. 

Vanga of Pala and Sena records seems to have been a smaller 
tract than the old territory known to the Jaina Prajnapand and the 
Raghuuamsa of Kalidasa. It could not have extended as far as 
Tamluk, as the district beyond the BhagirathI, which was once 
included within its area, now formed part of the Vardhamana- 
bhukti. Even a part of the delta embracing Jessore and certain 
adjoining tracts came to be distinguished as Upavai^a. This last- 
mentioned territory is already referred to in the Bpbat-KmM^ of 
Varahamihira.’^ The Digvijaya-prakdsa? a mediaeval work assigned 
to cir. 1600 A.D., places in Upavanga Jessore and some other tracts 
abounding in forest (Upavange Yasoradydh desah kanana-samyutM),). 
Vanga proper was now restricted to the eastern part of the Gange^ 
delta. If the AbhidhanorchintdnumP of Hemachandra and the 
JayamangaW^ of Yasodhara are to be believed, it was identified 


‘ Bhavishya Pu^na. lA. 1891, p. 419; cf. the 

Trikanda^e^ha) under " Varendri ” It i-, however, to be notel that the hirana 

places Gauda »outh of the Padmi. 

• JASB. 187S. p. M8. ’ ^ 

• The Mahikubt POIar inscription. lA. xn. 7ff. 

• D 1 • • o. * lA. 1891, p. 875. 

'^aiokar-KktilnSr IUk&*a, 69). 


• a M^t«^ op. at. 4, im 

* Bk&h^c&pda, VaAgSstu BarikdiyA^ 

“ FoiiDa LoUtySA pSroeya (Be^w edt PP- *8**®5)- 


It may be noted in 
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with or included some territory on the east of the Brahmaputra. 
Hemachamdra actually equates the people of Vahga with the in- 
habitants of Harikell (Sylhet ?) 

In the later Pala period Vanga was divided into two parts, 
northern and southern (anuttara) . It is to be noted that the sister 
province of Radha was also from the ninth or tenth century aJ). 
divided into two regions styled Uttara-ILMha and DafesAimt-Radha.* ' 
Anuttara or southern Vanga is distinctly referred to in the Kamauli . 
Grant® of Vaidyadeva, a minister of Kumarapala. The two divisions j 
of Vanga implied in Vaidyadeva’s Grant may have corresponded ; f 
roughly to the two bhdgas of the same territory mentioned in later , , 
Sena inscriptions, namely the Vikramapura-bMpa and Navya. % 

Of the two sub-divisions of Vanga, the Vikramapura-6/t^o is 
well-known. But in the Sena period it seems to have embraced a 
wider area than the modern pargand of Vikrampur in the Dacca 
Division watered by the Padma. It seems to have stretched south- 
ward as far as the Kotalipada and Edilpur Pargands. 

Navya as a sub-division of Vahga is mentioned in the . 
Madhyapada Plate of Visvarupasena.^ A recent writer regarded ' 
Nanya-mandala of the Rampal Plate as a mistake for Navya- . J; 
mapdala.® He further identified Nehakashthi in that mandala with ^ J 
Naika^hi in the Bakarganj district. The record of Visvarupasena 
includes in the Navya region the Ramasiddhipataka which has been • 
identified by the writer mentioned above with a village in Rw .t- 
Gaumadi area of Bakarganj. In the east Navya extended to the *i,i 
sea i.e. the head of the Bay and the estuary of the Meghna.® 

Navya, which means “ accessible by a boat or ship,” is a fitting - 
designation of the south-eastern part of the Gangetic delta which' '• 

IS a labyrinth of rivers and creeks. As Ndvyam has the sense 
fiewneta, one is reminded of Navyavakarika {lit. new intermediate 
space or opening) of the Faridpur Grants of the sixth century 
The two places may have been connected with each other. f 

the data at our disposal are too scanty to warrant any definile^ ^; | 
conclusion regarding the matter. 


this connectioii that Sonargaon, the chief city of Vanga daring the early 
period, is situated about 2 miles inland from the Brahmaputra creek (Hunter, ^ 

lan in the vnlnmet 


period, H ^ 

•ad the lu&p ia the volome} • 
1 


ESBP. L IV. * El. xxm. 74. lOS. 

‘ IS. 146, 194. 

J. Glmsh, Paichaputhpa, 13S9 (ba), Ilialguna, p. S69. 

IB. 1«, 146. 

lA. IWO. p. DR. im. k». 48, 87 ; El. xvm. 76 



1. Ramgunj 

2. Dinajpur 

3. Damodarpur 

4. Manahali 

5. Jajilpara 

6. Tarpandighi 

7. Amgachhi 

8. Badal 

9. Baigram 

10. Ghoraghat 

11. Silimpur 

1 2. Nimdighi 
12 a. Kausambl 

13. Deopara 

14. Madhainagar 

1 5. Dhanaidaha 

16. Khiilimpur 

17. Paikor 

1 8. SagardTghi 

19. ftaktipur 

20. Naihati 

21. Anulia 

22. Barrackpiir 

23. MalUya 

24. Bhurisreshthi (Bhursut) 

25. Apara-Mandilra (Mandaran) 

26. Gobindapur 

27. Bakultala 

28. Madanpada 

29. Ghughrahati 

30. Kotalipada 

31. Edilpur 

32. Kedarpur 

S3. Madhyapa^ 

34. Adab^T 

35. Mehar 

36. DeulbadT 

37. Baghaura 

38. A.shrafpur 

39. Belava 

40. Bhawal ( Bhowal) 

41. Sabhar 

42. Dhulla 

43. Paikpara 

44. Imadpur 

45. Hilsa 

46. Uddandapura (Bihar) 

47. Nalandla 

48. Tetrawan 

49. Ghoshrawa 

50. Aphsad 

51. Chaiidimau 

52. Giriyek 

53. Bajagriha (Rajgir) 

54. Kurkiiiar 

55. Bodh-Gaya 

56. Guneria 

57. Itkhauri 

58. Jaynagar 

59. Teliaghari 

60. Sakrigali 





I.] Samatafa and Harikela 17 

Samatata 

This territory finds mention in the Allahabad Pillar inscription 
of Samudragupta and later records. Its exact limits in the Gupta 
age are not known. The Brihat-samhita} a work of the sixth 
century a.d., distinguishes it from Vahga. The narrative in the 
record of Hiuen Tsang in the next century describes it as a low and 
a moist country on the sea-side that lay to the south of Kamarupa 
(in Assam) . It was more than three thousand li i.e. about 
500 British miles in cireuit and its capital was about twenty li i.e. 
about 3^ miles in circuit. If the identification of Rajabhata, king 
af Samatata, mentioned by Far Eastern travellers, with Rajaraja- 
bhatta of the Ashrafpur Plates be correct, then it is possible that 
in the seventh century A.D., Samatata had a royal residence at 
Karmanta.^ This place has been identified with Badkamta in the 
district of Tippera, situated twelve miles west of Comilla. The 
connection of Samatata with the Tippera district in later ages is 
clearly established by the Baghaura image inscription of the time 
of Mahipala, and the Mehar copper-plate of Damodaradeva, dated 
1234 A.D. Hiuen Tseng’s description suggests that in his time it 
may have included within its political boundaries a part of Central 
Bengal in addition to Tippera. A descriptive label attached to a 
picture of Lokanatha in a certain illustrated manuscript f3ace$ 
Champitala in the Tippera district in Samatata.® 

Harikela 

Writers of the seventh century mention, beside the land described 
above, a country called Harikela. According to I-tsing* it was the 
eastern limit of East India. The evidence of the Chinese writer is 
confirmed by that of the Karpura-manjafi (ninth century aj>.) vdiich 
includes Harikela girls among women of the east : 

"Thon gallant of the women of the East, thou chanpak-Uoom w-omament 
of the town of Champa, thou whose lustre transcends the loveliness of Ri^h*. who 
hast conquered Kamarupa by thy prowess, who providest merry-makings (keU) for 
Harikdi.”* 

In the epigraphic records of the Chandra dynasty of Eastern 
Bengal, Trailokyachandra, ruler of Chandradvipa (Bakarganj district), 
is described as the mainstay of the king of Harikela. The lexico- 
grapher Hemachandra identifies Harikell, apparently the city of 


1 

a 

s 


xrr. M. , 

Foudier, Icon. 102, jd. nr. 8 ; BhaU. Cot. 19, 

and Lamnaa’s ed. and W. (flOS), fP- 99997. 


See infra pp. 80-87. 
l-Uing. XLn. 


S 
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Harikela, with Vanga.^ It has been recently pointed out by a young 
writer that the Manjum-mvlakalpa mentions Harikela, Vanga, and 
Samata^ as distinct entities and that in two manuscripts in the 
Dacca University collection, Harikola, that is possibly Harikela, is 
synonymous with Sylhet.^ The evidence of the Manjmn-mvlakal'pa 
need not, however, be taken to suggest that Harikela was dissociated 
from Vanga in all ages. The case of Tamralipta suggests that a 
janapada which is mentioned as a separate kingdom by one authority 
may have formed part of a neighbouring realm in a different epoch. 

Chandradvipa 

Ch'andradvipa is mentioned in the Rampal copper-plate inscrip- 
tion as the name of the territory ruled over by Trailokyachandra 
(tenth or eleventh century ajj.) . The famous Tara image of 
Chandradvipa is illustrated in a manuscript dated 1015 a.d.® In 
the rixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was the name of a small 
principality in the district of Bakarganj of which the capital was at 
first at Kachua and subsequently removed to Madhavpasa.'* It is 
identified with the pargand of Bagla (Bakla) in the sarkar of the 
same name mentioned in the Am-i-Akbari.^ 

The Madhyapa^a inscription of Visvarupasena mentions two 
interesting place-names. These are “Bangalaba#” and “-ndradvipa.” 

last name has been restored by different scholars as Kandradvipa, 
IndradvTpa and Chandradvipa. The reading Chandradvipa is 
rap^rted by the fact that the territory in question included 
ag arakatp-pataka. As is well-known, Ghaghar is the name of 
a stream that flowed past Phullasri in north-west Bakarganj in the 

^ys of the poet Vijayagupta (fifteenth century a.d.). It exists 
to the present day. 


Vangala 

Bangalabada® stood to the south of Ramasiddhi mentioned 
a^ve which has been identified with a place in Gaurnadi in the 
arganj district. The name can scarcely be dissociated from 
anga a esa mentioned in epigraphic and literary records since the 
eleventh century a.d. It was Vangala, rather than Vanga, that 

’ See ttepra p. IS, fjn. 0. 

* Fowlwr, Icon. 135-87 ; Bhatt. Cat. 12 ff. 

‘ H. Beveridge, The District of Bakarganj, 72 ff 
Ibid. 70; Ain. n. 123, 134. 

F« Fo^slwase see IHQ. 1930. p. 140. 


’ EHBP. I. iii-hr. 


VangaHa 19 

gave its name to the great eastern mbah of the Mughal empire that 
stretched from Chittagong to Garhi, and to the great Presidency of 
British India round Fort William. Abu’l-Fazl apparently regarded 
Vahga and Vangala as identical. He says: 

The original name of Bengal was Bang. Its former rulers raised mounds 
me^urmg ten yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout the province 
which were called al. From this suffix, the name Bengal took its rise and currency.’® 

®ut Vanga and Vangala are mentioned separately in several 
inscriptions of South India and the Tarikh-i-Ftruzshahi of Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘ Afif.2 Though a Vangala army advanced as far as Paharpur 
in the Rajshahi district in the eleventh century ajb.® and the 
dominions of the Chandra kings of Vangala embraced, according 
to tradition,"* Pattikera and Mrikula or Meharakula in Tipj)era as 
well as Rangpur and Chittagong, the home territory of the Vahgalas 
does not seem to have lain in any of these areas. In a book dealing 
with the Maynamati-Gopichand legend we have pointed reference 
to Vangala Langobardi hailing from Bha^i : “ Bhafi haite dUa 

Vangala lambd lamba da4-i.^ 

Bhati, lit. “ downstream,” “ land of the ebb-tide,” is the name 
given to the low-lying flats of the Gangetic delta that border on the 
great estuaries. TaranMha refers to “Bati” as an island-realm 
near the mouth of the Ganges.® Abu’l-Pazl confines the Bha^i to 
‘the tract of country on the east’ of the subah of Bengal.^ The 
name is still used to denote the Sundarban region of the districts of 
Bakarganj and Ediulna. The derivation of the name Vafig&la 
(Vanga -|- dl, from dli, “ dike ”) supports its identification with the 
part of old Vanga (not the whole as stated by Abul-Fazl) intersected 
by khdls and creeks, and abounding in dikes and bridges, that was 
known as Bhati in the days of Akbar and Taranatha. It is in this 
area that Gastaldi (1561 a.d.) places his “ Bengala.” European 
writers of the seventeenth century place “ Bengala ” further to the 
east. But their evidence, valuable as it is for the contemporaneous 
period, does not carry the same weight as that of Gastaldi for the 
earlier ages.® 


‘ Ain. n. 120. ’ El. V. 257; EBBE. i. v; E <t D. m. 205. 

* El. XXI. 98. 

* MaynSmatir Odn (Dacca Sahitya Parishad) ; Hunter, vu. 812 ; JASB. 1898, 
p. 22. Bkatt. Cat. 10-11 ; El. xvn. 861. 

* M&dkehandra Rdjar Gan, 12. J^B. 1878, p. 160. 

* lA. n (1876), p. 866. ’ dia. n. 116. 

* JASB. 1008, p. 292; Baychaadhnri, SIA. 189-190; R. Mookerjce, The 
Changing Face of Bengal, PI. m-rr (IM of Maps). For other views and a detailed 
<l»CMMon on Vangala, cf. IRQ. xvr. 226ff. 
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PUNDRA AND VARENDRi 

Mention has already been made of the Pundras, a people known 
to later Vedic texts and the Great Epic. The Digvijaya section of 
the Mahdbhdrata places them to the east of Monghyr and associates 
them with the prince who ruled on the banks of the Kosi. This 
accords with the evidence of Gupta epigraphs and the records of 
the Chinese writers which agree in placing the territory of the 
Pundras — then styled Pundravardhana — in North Bengal. The 
distinction drawn by some writers between the Pundras and the 
Paun^ras and the location of the Paundras to the east of Prayaga 
and west of Magadha' lack corroboration by Gupta epigraphs and 
is not countenanced by the testimony of Chinese pilgrims. 

Varendri or Y axendii-numdala was the metropolitan district of 
the Pundravardhana territory, as the city of Paundravardhana-puro — 
the Pundra-nugara of an old Brahml inscription — was situated within 
its area. The form Varendra (-1) -mandala occurs in the Talcher Grant^ 
of Gayadatungadeva and the Kavi-prasasti of the Rdunacharita of 
Sandhyakara Nandi. The latter definitely locates it between the 
Ganges and the Karatoya. Its inclusion within Pu^idravardhana is 
proved by the Silimpur, Tarpandighi and Madhainagar inscriptions. 
The Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri mentions Barind as a wing of the territory of 
Lakhnawati on the eastern side of the Ganges. The evidence of 
Indian literature and inscriptions proves that it included considerable 
portions of the present Bogra, Hajshahi and Dinajpur districts. An 
important part of Varendri was apparently known as Savatthi or 
Sravastl. This territory included Baigram near Ilili in the Dinajpur 
district, Kro^lanja or Kolancha (in Dinajpur or Bogra) and a placo 
called Tarkari which was separated from Balagrama in Varendri by 
Sakatl, apparently a river.® Among other localities of Varendri may 
be mentioned Bhavagraraa, Belahishti, Kantapura and Natari.'* 
The first two I am unable to identify. Kantapura reminds one of 
Kantanagara of the Dinajpur district, while Natari is undoubtedly 
Nator in the district of Rajshahi. Varendri may have also included 
Paduvanva which some writers identify with Pabna.® 


R.WHA 


This far-famed territory was, like Vanga, divided into two parts 
viz., Dakshina- or South Radha and Uttara- or North Ra^ha. This 


* Sastpi, Cat. IV. 57. • jasB. NS. xn. 808. 

* EL xm. 290; Kam. Sd3. 187, 155 and errata; ASI. 1930-34, Part u. 257-^; 
tc. n. 358. 

‘ GL. 183; IB. 100, 108; lA. 1891, p. 420. 

* See infra Ch. vi. § 5. 
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mode of division which can be traced back to the ninth century a.d. 
apparently replaces the older segmentation of the area into Vajja- 
bhumi and Subbhabhumi. 


Dakshina-Rabha 

This part of Radha is mentioned in the Gaonri Plates^ of 
Vakpati Munja (981 a.d.) . Ten years later it is referred to in the 
Nydyakandali of Sridharacharya.^ It figures in Chola records of 
1023-25 as Takkanaladam. Among other references may be men- 
tioned those in the Amaresvara Temple inscription® of MSndhata 
(Nimar district in the Central Provinces), composed by Halayudha, 
the Prabodha-chandrodaya* of Krishna Misra and the Chand* of 
Kavikahkana Mukundarama.® According to these records Dakshina- 
Radha included Bhurisrishti or Bhurisreshthika (modem Bhursut) 
and Navagrama in the Howrah and Hooghly districts, as well as 
Damunya (to the west of the Damodar) in the Burdwan district. 
It is clear from this that the territory in question embraced consider- 
able portions of Western Bengal lying between the A jay and the 
Damodar rivers. The southern boundary may have reached the 
Rupnaiuyan and the western boundary may have extended beyond 
the Damodar far into the Arambagh sub-division. Tradition, how- 
ever, recorded in the Digvijaya-praJcasa, restricts Radha to the 

territory lying north of the Damodar (DdTnodar-ottare bhage 

R&dhadesah prakSrtitah) Closely connected with Dakshipa-RSdW^ 
as a territory subject to the same ruling family (Sura) was Apara- 
Mandara, perhaps identical with Ma(n)daran in the Arambagh 
sub-division of Hooghly. 


Uttara-Bapha-Mandala 

The northern part of the famous land of Radha was known as 
Httara-Radha (Uttiralddam of Choja inscriptions) at least as early 
as the time of the Ganga king Devendravarman. This fact is 
known from the Indian Museum Plates’^ of the Gafiga year ^8 
which possibly falls in the ninth century a.d. The district is also 
known from the Belava and Naihati Grants. The last mentione 
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record includes it within the Vardhamana-6AMA;ti. But in the time 
of Lakshmanasena it formed part of the Kankagrama-&AMA:ti.^ 

Among places mentioned in inscriptions^ as being situated in 
Uttara-Radha, Siddhalagrama has been identified with Siddhan- 
gram in the Birbhum district, and Vallahittha with Balutiya on 
the northern borders of the Burdwan district. The Saktipur Grant 
of Lakshmanasena suggests that the mandala of Uttara-Ra^ha also 
embraced villages in the Kandi sub-division of Murshidabad. 

The river Ajay is usually regarded as constituting the boundary 
line between north and south Radha. But the inclusion of a part 
of the Katwa sub-division within Uttara-Radha may imply that at 
times the Khari, rather than the Ajay, separated northern Radha 
from southern Radha. As to the northern limits of the Uttara- 
Radha-mandoZa, it has already been stated above that the Jaina 
Pmjnapand knows Kotivarsha or Bangarh in the Dinajpur district 
as a city in R^ha. The Chandraprabhd of Bharata Mallika refers 
to a part of Radha which lay north of the Ganges (Uttara-Ganga- 
Ra4hd7n) .* It is, however, clear from contemporary inscriptions 
and the Tabaqdt-i-Ndain that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the Ganges formed the boundary between “Ral and the city of 
Lakhan-or on the one hand, and “ Barind and the city of Diw-kot 
on the other.”^ 


Tamralipta (-lipti) or Damai/Ipta 


Tamralipta is already known to the Mahdbhdrata. In the 
Digvijaya section of the Sabhdparvan it is distinguished not only 
from territories known to have been situated in Northern, Eastern 
and Central Bengal, but also from Suhma. This state of things ■- 
Ranged in later ages when Tamralipti is represented as having ; 
formed a part of Vanga in the time of the Jaina Prajndpand, and 
of Suhma in the days of Dandin, the author of the Dasakumdra- 
c n^. The core of the territory lay in the modem Midnapore 
district and its capital has been identified with Tamalites of Ptolemy, , 
the modern Tamluk. In the days of Hiuen Tsang it lay over 900 li. 
that IS about 150 miles, from Samatata and was about 1400 li 
(a ut 233 miles) in circuit. “ The land was low and moist,” 
forming a bay where land and water communication met. 


. Having surveyed the chief traditional political and geographical 
divisions of Bengal, we may now refer to the administrative units 


* El . x». 818. 
p. as. 
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of the province in different periods. Epigraphic records enable us 
to determine with a tolerable degree of certainty the approximate 
location of at least the more important divisions, called bhuktis. 
The term bhukti, which we first find in the Gupta records, literally 
means an ‘allotment’ but was applied to denote the biggest 
administrative unit within a kingdom or empire. 

A bhukti was usually divided into smaller areas styled vishaya, 
Tnandala or vithi. Vishaya and rtumdala are sometimes used as 
synonymous terms. KhadI, which is referred to as a vishaya in 
the Barrackjmre Grant, is styled a manJhda in the Sundarban Plate 
of Lakshmanasena. But a vishaya is at times included within a 
Tnandala. Conversely a mandala is at times a sub-division of a 
vishaya. The Khalimpur Plate of Dharmap^a refers to the 
Mahantaprakasa-rjisAa^/a apparently as a part of the Vyaghrata^I- 
nandala. On the other hand, the Bangarh inscription refers to 
the Gokalika-man<ZaZa as a part of the Kotivarsha-nishoya. 

The terms vishaya arid mandala were in rare cases possibly 
used to denote the same administrative division as bhukti. Thus 
Magadha which is styled a vishaya in the colophon of a manuscript 
of the Ashtasdhasrikd Prajhdpdramitd^ vrritten in the fifteenth year 
of Ramapala, is styled a bhukti in a Nalanda Seal inscription.® It 
is, however, possible that the Magadha-mAayo was only a part of 
the Magadha-bAufcti. In the Irda inscription Danda-bAuArt* is 
referred to as a mandala of the VardhamSna-bAttfct*. Apparently 
we have to class bhuktis into two groups, namely major bhuktis 
and minor bhuktis. The latter were at times equated with 
Tnandalas. 

The denotation of the term vithi in the Gupta age is not 
clear. In later times it appears as a sub-division of the bhukti as 
Well as the mandala. Other sub-divisions of maridalas referred to 
in epigraphs are khandala, dvritti, and apparently, bhdga. The 
avritti was further sub-divided into chaturakas and the latter into 
pdfakas. The chaturaka is mentioned in certain grants as a sub- 
division of a maruiala, and the pataka, of a bhdga. The pataka 
seems to have been the lowest administrative unit. Hemachandra 
defines it as one-half of a grama or village. 

Inscriptions of the Gupta age disclose or imply the existence 
of three bhuktis in the area now known as Bengal viz., Pun^ra- 
'^^dhana, Vardhamana, and an unnamed bhuktt which included 
Suvarna-vithi and Navyavak^ika. The first two of these along 
with five others viz., Tira-bhukti, grinagara-6A«fc**. Kankagriima- 
bhukti, Dan^-6AttA;fi and Pragjyotisha-feAtii^ are known from the 
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Pala and Sena records to have formed parts of the Gauda empire. 
Of these Tii&-bhukti (Tirhut in North Bihar), §nnag^ra.-bhuhti 
or Magadha-hAufefi (in South Bihar), and Pragjyotisha-6/iMfeti (in 
Assanj) in the main lay beyond the limits of Bengal proper. 
An old hkukti was sometimes incorporated with a neighbouring 
division, and a new bhukti carved out of an older one. In the Irda 
record of the tenth century a-d., T>anda-bhukti forms part of the 
Vardhamana-hAwfcti. In the time of Lakshmanasena the northern 
part of the Vardhamana-hAMfeti, together perhaps with some 
adjacent tracts, was constituted into a separate administrative 
division styled Xahkagrama-hAuAti. 

We now proceed to give a brief account of the bhuktis included 
within Bengal proper with the sub-divisions or smaller units into 
which they were split up for administrative purposes. 

I. PUITORAVARDHANA-BHUKTI 

It is mentioned in Gupta epigraphs ranging from the years 
1*4 to 224 that is from 444 to 544 a jj. In the records of the Pala-Sena 
age it is variously styled Pundra- or Paundra-vardhana or simply 
Paun^ra-hAuAri. It seems to have been the biggest administrative 
division or province of the Gauda empire. It extended from the 
summit of the Himalayas (Himavach~chhikhara of a Damodarpur 
Plate) in the north to Khadi in the Sundarban region in the south. 
The Bhagirathl (Jahnavl) separated it from the Vardhamana- 
bhukti in the west. The Madhyaj>ada Plate of Visvarupasena 
extends its eastern boundary to the sea, apparently the Bay of 
Bengal and the estuary of the Meghna. According to the Mehar 
copper-plate, dated 1234 a.d., it comprised even a part of the 
district of Tippera. 

The bhukti was divided into several vishayas and rrutn^Udas of 
which twenty-four find mention in known epigraphs. These were : 

1-2. Vyaghratatl-Afaadafa to which was attached the 
Mahantaprakasa-FwAaj/fl. 

3-5. Sthalikkata-FwAoj^o to which was attached the Amra* 
shan^ika-Mara(faAi near the Udragrama-Ma^a/o. 

6. Kuddalakhata-FwAayo. 

7-9. Kotlvarsha-FisAajfo in which were included the GokalikS^ 
and Halavarta-Mon<faAM. 

10 . BrahmanTgrdma-3/ow?afo. -3 

11. Nanya-Mon<falo. 4 

12-13. Khediravalli-FwAcya which included Uie Vallimup#- | 

Man4ala. -i 

*• ■ -v 
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14-15. Ikka^asi-FwA«2^o which included the Yola-Mondofa. 

16-17. Satatapadmavati-FwAai/a in which was included 
the Kumaratalaka-Man^foZo. 

18. Pafichavasa-Man<ioZa. \ 

19. Adhahpattana-Man<iahi. 

20. ¥ih&d\-Vishaya or -Man^ala. 

21. Varendra- or Varendrl-A/aridoZo. 

22. Vaiiga which included the Vikraraapura-SA^a and 
Navya. 

23-24. Samatata-Mam(iaZa which included the V&T&nayi-Vishaya. 

Nos. 1-6, 8-15, 17-18 and 24 do not admit of precise identifica- 
tion and Nos. 21-23 have been dealt with above. The theory that 
equates the Vyaghratati-TnawdoZo with Bagdi is not based upon any 
convincing evidence. No. 7, Kotivarsha-visi/ioyo, is already mentioned 
in Gupta inscriptions. The city from which it derives its name is 
referred to in the Vdyu Purd-im. The Jaina Prajndpana places it in 
Radha (Ladha) . But Gupta and Pala inscriptions invariably include 
it within the Pundravardhana-hAafcti. The head-quarters of the 
vishaya have been identified with the mediaeval Diw-kot (Devakota 
Or Devikota) . The ruins of the city are found about eij^teen 
miles south of Dinajpur town in the village of Bangarh. ScvctbI 
names of the famous city are mentioned by lexicographers 
Uma (Usha-?) vana, Banapura and Sonitapura. 

No. 16 was apparently situated on the banks of the river 
Padma. The name of the mshayo- is important as fumidimg 
evidence of the early use of the name Padma for the main eastern 
branch of the Ganges. 

The Adhahpattana-Tnondohi included the Kau^mbi-Ashta- 
gachchha-Maj?<fa/a. This KauSambI has been identified by some 
Writers with Kusumba in the Rajshahi district. Hunter apparently 
refers to it as Kusumbi tappa (fiscal division).^ 

KhadI, lit. estuary, is referred to as a vishaya in the Barrackpore 
Grant of Vijayasena and as a mapdala in the Sundarban Grant 0 
Lakshmanasena. It is known to the Dakdrnava* as one of^ the 
sixty-four jnthas or sacred seats and is distinguished from Badha 
(West Bengal), Vangala (which includes the south-eastern part of 
deltaic Bengal), and Harikela (easternmost part of Bengal). The 
name survives in the Khadl pargana of the Diamond Harbcmr 
sub-division of the district of Twenty-Pbur Parganas. Land in this 
area was, in the days of Vijayasena, measured according to the nolo 
(reed) standard adopted in Saraatata. This has been taken to 


* Banter, vm. 180, 
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indicate that Shad! was included within the Samatata country. 
Bat this is not a necessary inference. The services of land-measurers 
from Samatate may have been requisitioned by the Sena kings in 
the area under review as those of Samatata engravers were utilised 
by Narayanapala and Gopala n in a preceding age, 

KhadI or Khatika was split up into two parts by the Ganges, 
The eastern part, Purva-khatika or Khadi proper, was included 
within the Pundravardhana-hAukti, But Paschima-khatika which 
lay to the west of the Bhagirathl in the present Howrah district 
was a sub-division of the Vardhamana-bfeukti, 

II, SuVABNAViTHI-NAVYAVAKASIKA 

In the Gupta age Vanga does not seem to have formed part of 
the Pundravardhana-bAufcti but constituted the domain of a separate 
Vparika or governor who was probably stationed at Navyavakasika, 
The official designation of the province in question is, however, 
not ^definitely known to us. One part of it, where stood the 
provincial head-quarters, is apparently referred to as Suvarnavithi 
in the Ghugtaha^i copper-plate inscription of Samacharadeva,^ The 
Vparika in charge of Suvarnavithi was the immediate superior of 
the Vishayapati (district officer) of VaTaka-man^ala. The district 
of Varaka extended as far as the eastern sea {prdk samtidra, 
app^ntly the head of the Bay of Bengal together with thie estuary 
of the Meghna) and included Dhruvilatl, identified with Dhulat 
near Faridpur town, 

, , been suggested that Navyavakasika is to be identified 

with the rums at Sabhar in the Dacca district.^ But Suvarnavithi 
wffich apparently included Navyavakasika reminds one of Suvarna- 
grama ( o^rgaon) , and not Sabhar, It has, however, to be 
a^tted that there is no dated reference to Sonargaon before the 
thirteenth century a.d,® 


m. 


V ARDHAMANA-BHUKTI 


♦1. J* the Mallasarul Plate of the sixth century AJ>., 

the Irda Grant of the tenth century, and the Naihati and Govindapur 

♦lu. h ^ Suvarnavithi was the name rf 

^ Navyavakasika, that of the province (HNI. 192), But the 

term vitki as an administrative area, as noted above and below, does w* 
um view. 

* EL xvm. 85, 

reference to the entire area in the south-easter* 
Suvarna-grama, sack places ak 

Swaakamh and Staiarang (vide map in Hunter, v). 
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Grants of the twelfth century. It embraced the valley of the 
Damodar river and is known to have included the Uttara-Radha 
and Dandabhukti-TuandaZoa. At times it stretched from the river Mor 
in the north to the Suvarnarekha in the south. It is doubtful if it 
covered an equally extensive area as early as the sixth century AJ). 
Varahamihira distinguishes it not only from Tamraliptika (in 
Midnapore), but also from Gaudaka (possibly corresponding to 
Murshidabad and parts of Burdwan, Birbhum and Malda districts). 

Towards the east, the bhukti extended as far as the western 
branch of the Ganges, now known as the Hooghly. In the tenth 
century the southern boundary extended to the lower reaches of 
the Suvarnarekha. About the middle of the twelfth century the 
northern boundary is known to have extended beyond the river Ajay 
so as to embrace within its limits the village of Vallahittha situated 
in the Uttara-Radha-marnfaZo. In the time of La k sh ma pa s oxa 
(last quarter of the twelfth century) Uttara-Radha formed part rf 
the KankagrSma-bAufcti. 

The main sub-divisions of the Vardhamana-bAttfeZ* as may be 
determined from known inscriptions of the Pala-Sena period are as 
follows : — 

(1) Dapda-Bhukti-Mandala. 

(2) Paschima-Khatika. 

(3) Dakshina-Radha. 

(4) Uttara-Radha-Mandala. 

The last two sub-divisions have been noticed above. Dakshhaa- 
Radha is not expressly included within the Vardhhmana-bAufefi 
in any official record of the period. But its inclusion is implied by 
the well-known fact that in the sixth century aj). the Vardhamana- 
hhukti embraced the valley of the Damodar and from the tenth to 
about the middle of the twelfth century the bhukti extended from 
the valley of the Ajay in the north to that of the Suvarnarekhi in 
the south. 

The Danda-Bhukti-Mandala is referred to in the Irda inscrip- 
tion and also in the Rdmacharita of Sandhyakara. It is doubtless 
identical with Tandabutti, “ in whose gardens bees abounded,” 
referred to in Chola inscriptions of 1023-25 AJ). Danda-Bhukti 
has been identified by scholars with the marchland between Orissa 
and Bengal corresponding to the southern and south-western part 
of the Midnapore district. The name is said to survive in modern 
Dantan not far from the river Suvarnarekha. 

PSa&hima-khatika is known from the Govindapur Plate of 
Lakshmanasena. It is apparently distinguished from Purva-khatika 
which is referred to in the Sundarban Plate of Siima^ommapaiala, 
dated 1196 ajo. The river Ganges (Hooghly) doubtless formed 
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the boundary line between the two parts of Khatika or Khadi. As 
already stated above, Khadi was a well-known vishaya in the early 
Sena period. Its eastern part was included in the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti, 

Paschima-khatika included Betaddn-chaturaka which has been 
identified with Betad in the Howrah district.^ The sub-division 
may have been carved out of Dakshina-Radha. 


IV. Kankagrama-bhukti 

It has been stated above that in the days of Lakshmanasena 
northern Radha was attached to the Kahkagrama-6A.M/cii. The 
place Kahkagrama, from which the hhukti derives its name, is 
identified by one writer with Kankjol near Rajmahal.* Other 
writers recognise in Kankagrama the village Kagram in the 
Bharatpur thana of the Murshidabad district.® The only facts 
that may be regarded as beyond dispute are that the new bhtikii 
embraced considerable portions of the valley of the Mor river. It 
doubtless included parts of the Birbhum and Murshidabad districts. 

It is difiicult to say how far it extended in the direction of the 
present Santal Parganas and the ancient territory of Audumbarika 
or Audambar mentioned in the Vappaghoshavata inscription and 
the Ain-i-Akbari. The sarkar of Audambar stretched from the 
TOUthem boundary of Pumea to Murshidabad and Birbhum. It 
included Akmahal (modem Rajmahal) and may have embraced 
‘ Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo ’ (Kajangala-TOandafa) mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
and Sandhyakara. In the time of Jayanaga of the Vappaghoshavata 
inscription, the Audumbarika-i;i«iiaya apparently formed part of the 
^Im of Karnasuvarna. It is possible that the new bhukti of 
Kanlmgrama represents the old kingdom of Gauda-Kamasuvama 
mentioned by Varahamihira, Bana and Hiuen Tsang. 

The Kahkagrama-b^wfcti included a number of administrative 
areas styled vithi. In the Vardhamana-bAwA:*', the mandala came 
^tween the hhukti and the mthi. But the new hhukti seems to 
have been split up directly into vithis. Like many of the older 
temtories of Bengal, Kankagrama had a northern and a southern 
OTb-division. The southern part (Dakshina-vUht) embraced Uttara- ;= 

Itedha or at least that portion of it .which was watered by the 
river Mor. 


I l^nbUess identical with “Butter” of Predericke (Hunter, m. 309). 

*/. xxj. 814. 
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Cities of Ancient Bengal 

The Trans-Meghna. Tracts 

The division of the Trans-Meghna area into mav4otas, 
vishayas, and khav4as is hinted at in inscriptions discovered in 
Tippera and Chittagong. The Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta 
of the year 188 (508 a.d.) refers to a district styled Uttara-7non(iafo 
which must have answered to a part of Tippera. The Harikela- 
mandala finds mention in the Chittagong Plate of Kantideva. 
The Samatata-Tnandaio including the Faranayi-vishaya is mentioned 
in the Mehar copper-plate of Damodara. The Tippera Grant^ of 
Lokanatha of the year x44 (possibly 7th or 8th century A.D.) 
refers to the Suvvuhga-tJisAaj/a which included a forest sub-division 
{afavi-khanda) . A place styled Vefa-khanda figures in the 
Maynamati copper-plate grant of Ranavankamalla Harikaladeva, 

We may conclude this account with a reference to the chief 
cities of ancient Bengal. 

Cities of Ancient Bengal 

As early as Panini we find mention of a city called Gaudapura. 
But it cannot be identified. An old BrahmJ inscription refers to 
the city of Pundranagara which answers to the modem Mahasthan- 
garh, an ancient shrine and fort seven miles north of Bogra on the 
river Karatoya. Under the name of Punavadhana it seems to be 
mentioned in a Sanchi Stupa inscription. The city was still flourish- 
ing in the days of Hiuen Tsang (seventh century a.d.) , and 
Sandhyakara Nandi (twelfth century a-d.). It formed the head- 
quarters of a hhukti till the Muslim conquest. 

The famous port of Tamralipti may be older even than the 
capital city of the Pundras. It is mentioned in the Great Epic. 
But the earliest dated reference to it is that contained in the 
Geography of Ptolemy (about the middle of the second century a.d.) . 
The Greek geographer refers to the city as Tamalites and places it 
on the Ganges in a way which suggests connection with the country 
of the Mandalai. The town of Tamluk, to which it is taken to 
correspond, is on the right bank of the river Rupnarayan about 
twelve miles from its junction with the Hooghly. As pointed out 
above, the courses of these rivers have shifted frequently, and it it 
possible that in early times the port of Tamralipti may have been 
situated on the Sarasvatl or another branch of the Ganges. In the 
days of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hien, HSuen Tsang, and I-tsing, 
«nd of Dapdhi, the author of the Datakumdra-charita, it was the 




‘ El. xf. SOS 8; HNI. 185; Cf. tlso mfra J>. 88. 
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place for embarkation for Ceylon, Java and China (in the east), 
and the land of the Yavanas (in the west) . The Kathdsaritsdgara 
preserves traditions about people embarking on ships at Tamralipti 
and going to Kataha, possibly in the Malay Peninsula. The decline 
of the famous port commenced probably after the Dudhpani 
(Hazaribagh) Rock inscription of Udayamana (about the eighth 
century ajj.) . The Abhidfidna-chintdmani mentions Damalipta, 
Tamalipta, TamalinT, Stambapura and Vishnugriha as synonyms of 
Tamralipti. The Trika/rujUiiesha adds Velakula and Tamalika 
(Tamluk) . 

Along with Tamalites, Ptolemy mentions the royal city of 
Gauge which is already known to the author of the Periplus (first 
century a.d.) : 

“ Through this place are brought malabathnim and Gangelic spikenard and 
pearis, and muslins of the finest sorts which are called Gangetic.” 


The “ market-town,” as it is called in the Periplus, stood on 
the banks of the Ganges. But its exact situation is not known. 
Nor do we know the site of Vanganagara referred to in the 
Ceylonese chronicles in connection with the story of Prince Vijaya. 
In the same story figures a city styled Simhapura which is placed 
in Lala (probably Badha) and is taken to correspond with Singur 
in the Serampore sub-division of Hooghly.^ There is, however, a 
theory which places the city in Kathiawar.* 

The Susunia inscription of the fourth century a.d. refers to a 
place called Pushkarana which has been identified with Pokharna 
on the south bank of the Damodar in the Bankura district. To 
its famous ruler Chandravarman has been ascribed the foundation 
of Chandravarma-kota mentioned in a Faridpur Grant. This 
stronghold is said to be represented by the fort at Kotalipada in the 
distnct of Faridpur. From the days of Kumaragupta i (fifth 
century a.d.) emerges another notable place, Kotivarsha, to which 
reference has already been made above (see supra p, 25). 

The Baigram inscription of 448 aj). refers to the head-quarters 
of a district officer at Panchanagarl. The identity of the place is 
uncertain. It may have been situated in the Dinajpur district. 

Another important site in North Bengal, whose antiquity can be 
traced back to the fifth century aj)., is Paharpur in the Rajshahi 
district which was known as Somapura in the days of Dhannapala 

and his successors. It was burnt by a Vahgala army in the eleventh 
century aj). 


Vardhamana (Burdwan) and 
vyavakasika (possibly m the Dacca district) as well as Pupdra- 


* JASB. 1910, p. 604. 




’ cm. I. 606. 
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vardhana appear to have been seats of provincial governors or 
divisional commissioners styled Uparika. The grant of Vainyagupta 
refers to a royal residence styled Kripura and the naval port of 
Chudamani whose location is uncertain. Kripura reminds one of 
Nripura of the Nalanda Plate of Samudragupta. 

In the seventh century Karnasuvaxna (possibly in the 
Murshidabad district) ranked with Pundravardhana, Tamralipti 
and the unnamed capital of Samatata as one of the premier cities of 
Bengal. It was the royal seat of Sasanka and of Jayanaga and was 
occupied for a time by Bhaskaravarman of Assam. Close to the 
city was a magnificent monastery styled Rattamattika or Bed Clay 
which is taken to answer to Rungamutty (Rangama^i) on the 
western branch of the Ganges, near Berhampore in the Murshidabad 
district. 

The Ashrafpur Plates refer to Jayakarmanta-vasaka as a seat 
of the Khadga kings who possibly ruled over Samatata. The place 
has been identified with Badkamta near Comilla. 

Curiously enough the records of the earliest Pala kings do not 
afford any clue as to the location of their metropolis. We have 
only reference to a few camps of victory mostly in the neighbouring 
province of Bihar.^ In the time of Dharmapala, who is referred to as 
Vangapati in a PratlhSra record, the ancestral capital may have 
been in Eastern Bengal. But from the time of Devapala, who is 
styled Gaudesvara in the Badal Pillar inscriptions, Gauda aeons 
to have been the metropolitan viahaya. The Anargha-rdghava 
Murari, who probably flourished in the latter part of the eif^th 
century aj)., refers to Champa as the capital of Gauda. The 
connection of Champa with a “ Pala ” king of Gauda has been 
inferred from the Jaynagar Image inscription attributed to 
“ Palaj)ala,” but the reading of the name and of his epithet “ Lord of 
Gauda ” is extremely doubtful. Champa in Gauda may have been 
identical with Champa-nagari in the sarkar of Madaran mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari. It may, however, also refer to the famous city 
of that name that stood near modem Bhagalpur. 

The Chittagong Plates of Kantideva of Harikela-moridola 
(assigned to the ninth century aj).) mention a royal residence at 
Vardhamanapura. If this city stood in Harikela it must be 
distinguished from Burdwan in West Bengal.® Its precise location 
can not be determined in the absence of fuller evidence. 


* * Palaliputra and Xa|Mla in the rec<»ds of Uhannai^Ia /iw., infra Ch. vr, 

App. 1 , Nos. 2, 8) and Mudgagiri in the records of Devapala and Narayanapila 
(Nos. 6, 14). 

* This point bera fnrthw daciissed m C3i. vi infra. § m. 
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Epigraphic records of the time of Gopala n, Mahipala i, and 
Vigrahapala ra refer to royal encampments at VataparvatikS, 
Vilasapura and possibly Haradhama.^ The last two skandhavaras 
were situated on the Ganges, as the royal donors bathed in the 
sacred stream before issuing the grants, mentioned in the records, 
from those places. Haradhama, the “ abode of Hara ” or Siva, 
reminds one of the city of ChandrardfuLmavli, that is Siva, in the 
Suhma country, mentioned by Dhoyl in the Pavanaduta. But the 
identity in meaning of the names of the two places may be accidentaL 
Bamapala, the youngest son of Vigrahapala m, gave his name 
to the city of Ramavatl mentioned in the Manahali record of 
Madanapala and the Rdmacharita of Sandhyakara. There should 
be no hesitation in recognising in this city the Ramauti of the 
Ain-i-Ahbari. The Senas removed the royal seat to the neighbouring 
city which became famous in the early Muslim period as Lakhnauti 
(Lakshmanavatl) or Gaur (Gauda) ? This famous capital stood on 
the banks of the Ganges close to its junction with the Mahanandi 
about twenty-five miles below Rajmahal. The Ganges has now 
changed its course and the ruins of the famous metropolis of 
mediaeval Bengal, which stretched no less than fifteep miles along 
its old bank, no longer touch the sacred stream at any point. 
Though it had to reckon with a rival in Pandua, Gaur retained its 
importance till the days of Humayun and Akbar. The great 
Mughals styled it Jannatabad. Owing to its unhealthy climate the 
city is said to have been abandoned, at least temporarily, after 1576 
AJ>. The capital was removed to Tanda and finally to Rajmahal!® 

^ Among the less known dynasties that ruled contemporaneously 
with the Palas in the tenth and eleventh centuries AJ)., the 
Eambojas of Dandabhukti had their capital at Priyangu. The 
identity of the place is not known. The Chandra and Vannan 
families issue grants from the camp of victory at Vikramapura and ! 
are associated with the cities of Rohitagiri, Pattikera, Meharakula ; 
(or M^kula) and Siihhapura. The identification of these cities has 
been discussed in chapters dealing with their political history.^ 

e official capital (rajadham) of the Sena kings was, according 
to the testimony of Dhoyl, at Vijayapura. This city stood on the 
banks of the Ganges in or near the world-sanctifying country 


’ Pdla Ins., op. cit.. Nos. 23, 31, 89, 

^ HindooHan, 55; Hunter, vn. 23. 61 Sf 

Dr. B. Hamilton expressed the view that “the city went to ruin w* 
^ any great or nn<»mmon calamity; but merely from the removal of tha sea* 
Goveram^t” (by Snja). Hunter, vn. 53 . 

See mfra Chs. vn and ix. 
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(desam jagati pdvanam) where the Jumna {Tapana-tanayd) starts 
oflF from the BhagTrathl. This undoubtedly points to the region of 
Triveni in the northern part of the Hooghly district. The manus- 
cript of the Pavanaduta of Dhoyl styles this territory Brahma which 
one editor emends to Suhma. Mr. P. C. Sen,^ however, believes in 
the existence of a Brahma country and finds his theory supported 
by the Kdvya-Tmmdmsd which mentions Brahmottara® along with 
Suhma. The theory seems plausible enough. But it cannot be 
said to be definitely established until fuller evidence, epigraphic or 
literary, is forthcoming. 

Triveni is styled Muktavenl (‘ with the braids separated ’) to 
distinguish it from Prayaga or Allahabad whichl is known as Yukta- 
veni (‘ joint-braided ’) . The place is so-called from the fact, noted 
above, that the BhagTrathl, the Sarasvatl and the Jumna branch out 
at this point. Triveni retained its fame in the early Muslim period 
and is still one of the most sacred spots in Bengal. Within two 
miles from it stood Saptagrama, the mediaeval capital of South- 
western Bengal. The famous city is now represented by Satgaon, 
a small village on the left bank of the Sarasvatl about four miles 
north of Hooghly. 

The narrative of Dhoyl makes it likely that Vijayapura did not 
lie so far north of Triveni as Nadiya which was the seat of * Rae 
Lakhmanlah ’ at the time of the Khilji raid. It cannot be identified 
with Vijayanagara in Rajshahi. The wind-messenger of Dhoyl is 
not represented as crossing the Ganges at any point, or moving 
forward to another desa far away from the sacred region where the 
Jumna comes out of the Ganges. It is, however, probable that the 
Senas, from the time of Lakshmanasena, had a secondary capital 
at Lakshmanavatl near the Pala city of Ramavatl. A third centre 
of Sena power was Vikramapura in the Dacca district of Eastern 
Bengal. The importance of this city dates back to the days of 
the Chandras and the Varmans. It continued to flourish till the 
time of Ariraja Danujamadhava, the illustrious Daferathadeva, of 
the Deva family. The latter seems to have transferred his capital 
before 1280 a.d. to Suvarnagrama,* modem SonargSon in the 
eastern part of the Dacca district between the Lakhmiya and MeghnS 
rivers. At about the same period Satgaon replaced Vijayapura as 
the metropolis of South-western Bengal. ChStjgra®®> head- 
quarters station of the Chittagong district and Division, does not 
appear to be mentioned in classical Sanskrit literature or inscrip- 

’ IBQ. 108 «, pp. 524 ff. ’ Cf. B^hsttar in Ain. n Ul. 

* It may be that Son&rgSon itself was regarded as a part of the I ikrsn.ap'jra- 
bhaga in those days, &e also infra Ch. rs. § i. 

S 
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tions of an early date. But if Tibetan tradition is to be believed, 
it was the birthplace of the Buddhist Tantrik sage Tila-yogi who 
flourished in the tenth century a.d. The city was famous for its 
large Buddhist monastery styled Pandita-vihara where Buddhist 
scholars used to hold learned disputations with adherents of rival 
sects.^ 

* For further reference to Chittagong in Tibetan chronicles, cf. IHQ. xvi. 228; 
JASB. 1898. p. 23. 


CHAPTER n 


THE LEGENDARY PERIOD 

“ The vision of the historian,” says Vincent Smith, “ can not pass 
the line which separates the dated from the undated,” In the case 
of Bengal, dated history begins only from 326 b.c., with the famous 
stand made by the warriors of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi to 
resist the threatening onslaught of Alexander who had advanced to 
the Hyphasis and was eager to penetrate deeper into the interior 
of India. 

There was probably some kind of organised social and political 
life in Bengal many centuries before that notable event, but we do 
not possess any detailed information about it. The little that we 
know of the earliest period is derived almost solely from a study of 
the Vedic literature. We cannot but attach due significance to the 
absence of all references to Bengal in the Rik-gamhitd and in later 
Saihhitas and Brahmanas, barring a few casual notices in the 
Aitareya Brdhmana, and possibly the Aitareya Amnyaka, all of 
which reveal an attitude towards the country and its people which 
is not one of approbation (See supra pp. 7-8). 

We may, therefore, legitimately draw the inference that the 
primitive peoples of Bengal were different in race or culture, and 
perhaps in both, from the Aryans who compiled the Vedic literature. 
We may further hold that Bengal was unknown or but little kno'^ 
to the Vedic Aryans during the period represented by the Rik- 
samhitd, but that at the time of the later Sariihitas and Brahmapas 
they were gradually coming into contact with the province and 
adjoining tracts, though this region was still outside the pale of Vedic 
civilisation. These inferences are fully supported by the famous 
story of Mathava the Videgha in the Satapatha Brdhmana. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on the orthodox Aryan view 
of the origin and characteristics of the early people of Bengal by 
the gunahsepa episode of the Aitareya Brdhmana.^ The Rishi 
Visvamitra adopted as his son a Brahmana boy who had been 
offered as a victim in a sacrifice to appease a deity. Fifty elder 
sons of the sage expressed disapproval of the act and were conse- 
quently cursed by their father. “ Your offspring,” said the offended 
parent, “ shall inherit the ends of the earth.”® Tliey came to be 

* vn. lS-18. 

* M. Hang tnmststes tlie pasHge 
cacte* for your dMeewfanta.** 


M fofiom: "Voo dull have the lovest 
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known as the Andhras, Pundras. Sabaras, Pulindas, and Mutibas 
who lived in large numbers beyond the borders of Aryandom, and 
ranked as dasyus or outlandish barbarians. An echo of this legend 
is found in the thirteenth book of the Mahdbhdrata. 

A different account of the origin of the Pundras, and some 
cognate tribes including the Vangas and the Suhmas, is given in the 
first book of the Great Epic^ : A blind old sage drifted along the 
Ganges on a raft, and passed through many countries, till he was 
picked up by a king named Bali. The childless monarch implored 
him to raise up offspring on his wife. He did so, and in course of 
time the queen gave birth to five sons, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Pundra, and Suhma. They gave their names to five countries, 
which together roughly correspond to the modern provinces of 
Bengal and Orissa, with the district of Bhagalpur in Bihar. 

In spite of stories about the infusion of the blood of Rishis 
from upper India, it is evident that even in later Brahmanical 
literature the primitive tribes of Bengal were regarded as dasyus 
and transgressors by the sages. The Mahdbhdrata peoples the 
Bengal sea-coast with Mlechchhas, the Bhdgavata Purdna (ii. 4. 18) 
classes the Suhmas as a sinful (papa) tribe along with the Kiratas, 
Hunas, Andhras, Pulindas, Pukkasas, Abhiras, Yavanas, and Khasas, 
while the Dharmasutra of Bodhayana prescribes expiatory rites 
after a sojourn amongst the Pundras and the Vangas. 

The wild character of the people of Bengal is also emphasised 
by early Jaina tradition. It is stated in the Achdrdhga-sutra? that 
when Mahavlra travelled in the “ pathless country ” of the Ladhas, 
in ‘‘ Vajjabhumi ” and “ Subbhabhumi,” many natives attacked him, 
and dogs ran at him. Few people kept off the attacking beasts. 
Striking the monk they cried “ chu chchhu,” and made the dogs 
bite him. Many other mendicants had to eat rough food in 
Vajjabhumi. They carried about a strong pole or a stalk to keep 
off the dogs. The Jaina writer laments that it was difficult to travel 
in Ladha (Radha) i.e. in Western Bengal. 

The literary evidence bearing upon the non-Aryan character of 
the original people of Bengal is supported by linguistic considera- 
tions. From an examination of certain tribal names constituting 
almost identical pairs or triads, differentiated between themselves 
only by the nature of their initial consonants, Sylvain Levi® drat*^ 
the conclusion that the primitive peoples of Bengal and sorne 

* The account is also found in the Puranas; Cf. Matsya, Ch. 48. W. 77ff> 
V3>ju, Ch. 99. 11. 85 if. 

* I. 8. 3; S.B.E. xxn (Jaina-sutras, Part i), p. 84. 

* Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian m India (Irans. by P. C. Bagchi), H>. 124-1*S» 
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neighbouring provinces spoke a language that was neither Aryan 
nor Dravidian, but belonged to a separate family of speech. Other 
scholars^ suspect a strong Polynesian influence on the pre-Dravidian 
population of the southern coast of India. Keith^ considers much 
of the evidence adduced by Levi as of dubious value. It is, however, 
interesting to note thht a Bengal tribe (the Gaudas) and a royal 
family (the Palas) in historic ages were considered to have an 
oceanic connection.® 

Whatever may have been the ethnic association of the primitive 
inhabitants of Bengal, it was not long before Aryan influence began 
to spread in their land. While early Dharmasutras and grammatical 
treatises confine the land of the Aryans to the upper Ganges valley, 
the author of the Mdnava Dharmasastra extends it from the 
western to the eastern sea. It should, however, be noted that the 
law-giver brands the Paundras as degraded Kshatriyas, and classes 
them with Dravidians, Scythians, Chinese, and other outlandish 
peoples. The Sabhdparvan (52. 17) of the Makdbhdrata, on the 
contrary, refers to the Vangas and the Pundras as well-born 
Kshatriyas. The testimony of the epic accords with that of the 
Jaina Prajndpand which includes the Vangas and Ladhas in the 
list of Aryan peoples, while Dravidians rank as mUikkhas or 
mlechchhas (barbarians) . 

By the time when the Tvrtha-ydtTd section of the Great E|nc 
was composed, the valley of the Karatoya as well as the lower 
reaches of the Ganges, where the great river runs into the sea, 
became recognised as sacred spots. The sanctity of the lower 
Ganges is also implied in the famous story of king BhagTratha. 

About the political history of the ancient peoples of Bengal, 
Vedic literature gives no details save that it was peopled by a 
number of tribes as mentioned above. No Bengal king figures in 
the hymns or even in the Vedic texts on ritual and philosophy , as 
does Sudas, hero of the Tritsus, Janamejaya, sovereign of the Kurus, 
or Janaka, the philosopher-king of the Videhas. 


* E.g. James Homell, M4SB. vit. No. S, 1980, quoted in Wvi's work (ibid. 124) . 

* Religion and PMosophy of the Veda and the Upanishads, n. 632 f. 

* -Samudrairava: an expression used in the Haraha inscription jn reference 
to the Gaudas, has been taken to mean living on the sea s ore . xiv. 
120) and taking “shelter towards the sea-shore” {HNt. 111). But Samudra 
may not refer to the sea-shore. The passage in question impnes that the Gaudw 
were considered to have had a place of refuge in the sea itsdf, pCT ai» in an is an , 
and not m«ely in the oefo. anupa or kachehha. This is possiWe if they were them- 
adves a maritime people, or at least had intimate connection with peoples beyond 
the seas. CommnnicaUon between West Bengal and Malayasia ^ easy m the 
Gupta Age. Regarding the oceanic connectm of the Palas, cf. the commentary 
<ut Sandhyiikma’s Ramacharita, L 4. 
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Tke epics of the middle country and the chronicles of Ceylon 
furnish some detailed information regarding the legendary kings of 
old. The epic poets knew Bengal as a country that was usually 
split up into groups of petty states nine of which are specifically 
named. Their placid contentment was now and then rudely 
disturbed by the appearance of invaders from the upper provinces. 

The Rama-epic records a tradition that the Vangas acknowledged ( 
the supremacy of the ruler of Ayodhya.^ The people of the lower = i 
Ganges sometimes fought for their independence but occasionally :J 
“followed a cane-like course as against a river torrent.” The J 

Great Epic refers to victorious campaigns undertaken by Karna, 
Krishna, and Bhimasena in these parts of India. Karna is said to 
have vanquished the Suhmas, the Pundras, and the Vangas, and 
constituted Vanga and Anga into one vishaya of which he was the 
Adhyaksha or ruler. Krishna defeated both the Vangas and the 
Paundras. His wrath was specially directed towards the “ false ” 
Vasudeva, lord of the Paundras, who is said to have united Vanga, 
Pundra, and Kirata into a powerful kingdom, and entered into an 
alliance with Jarasandha of Magadha. Before he met his doom at 
the hands of Krishna, Paundraka-Vasudeva had to suffer humiliation 
at the hands of the Pap^u princes. Bhimasena, in the course of his - 

eastern campaign, subdued all the local princes of Bengal including ■; 

Samudrasena, his son Chandrasena, and the great lord of the Pundras 
himself. In many respects Paundraka-Vasudeva was a remarkable j. 
figure, and may be looked upon as the epic precursor of the Gauda 
conquerors of the seventh and eighth centuries. In the end both 1 
the Vangas and the Paundras had to bring tribute to the court of t 
Yudhishthira. : 


suffering much at the hands of conquerors from upper 
India, the Bengal kings availed themselves of opportunities to 
^ak vengeance on their tormentors. They took part in the 
mternecine strife of the Kurus and the Pandus, and appear in the 
battle books of the Mahdbhdrata as allies of Duryodhana. The 
Bhishma-parvan gives a thrilling account of a lively encounter 
^etween a scion of the Pandus and the “ mighty ruler of the 
Vangas ” : 

^holding that lance levelled at Duijodhana, the lord of the Vangas quickly 
on the scene with his elephant that towered like a mountain. He covered 

Ghatotkacha, with ey» 

^raed with rage, flung his upraised missile at the beast. Struck with the dart 

'““I' 

and Duryodhana rushed to his rescue. 
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While some of the Bengal kings foughit on elephants, others 
rode on “ ocean-bred steeds of the hue of the moon.” Their 
dhvajas or standards are also referred to in the epic. 

While epic stories recall the military prowess of Bengal rulers 
“of fierce energy,” the Pali chronicles of Ceylon preserve memories 
of another field of their activities. A prince named Sihabahu, who 
inherited the kingdom of Vanga from a maternal ancestor, renounced 
his claims in favour of a relation, and built a new city in the 
kingdom of Lala which came to be known as Slhapura- The new 
metropolis has been identified by some with Sihor in KathiawSr, 
and the territory in which it lay, with Lata. But Kathiawar was 
known in ancient times as Surashtra, and not as Lata. The close 
association with Vanga suggests that Lala of the Pali chronicles is 
Ladha of the Jaina Sutras and Radha of Sanskrit records. There 
is a place in E^ha known as Singur which is taken by some to 
represent the Siriihapura of the Island Chronicles.* 

The eldest son of Sihabahu was Vijaya. The prince incurred 
the displeasure of his father and his people by his evil ways, and 
had to go into exile. With his followers he sailed in a ship to Sopara, 
north of Bombay. But the violence of his attendants alienated the 
people of the locality. The prince had to embark again, and 
eventually “ landed in Lanka, in the region called Tambapanni.” 
The date assigned by the Ceylonese tradition to the arrival of 
Vijaya and his “ lion-men ” (Sihalas) in the island is the year of 
the Parinirvana according to the reckoning of Ceylon (544 b.c.) . 
But it is difficult to say how far this date can be relied upon* or 
what amount of historical truth is contained in the story. It may 
be based upon some genuine tradition relating to the early political 
relations between Bengal and Ceylon, or may be simply an echo of 
the later colonial enterprises emanating from Bengal to the over-sea 
territories towards the south and the south-east. 

The few scattered notices of Bengal collected above are but 
poor substitutes of history. But they enable us to form some general 
conclusions : First, that the early settlers in Bengal and Orissa 


* JASB. 1910, p. 604; for other views see CBI. i. xxv; also IHQ. n 
(1986), p. 6; rs (19S8), pp. 724 ff. Singur is « noUWe jJace in the Hooghly 
district (Hunter, m. 807). 

* In the time of the Perij^us (6M0 *J).) the island was still known as 
Taprobane (Tambapanni Tamraparpi), and Palaeshnundu. It is only in the 
OeograpKy of Ptolemy that we come across the new name Salike along with the 
<dder designations (Taprobane and Simoundou). The inhaWants of Salike were 
known to PUdemy as Salat, <toubtless the ^haltu of Ceylonese tradition. Tlie name 
Sihala is also met with in the Nl^'nnikmida BMeriptiona of about the third 
ocnttny aj>. 
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were closely allied tribes of non-Aryan origin, but a gradual process 
of Aryan infiltration began in the first millennium b.c. Secondly, ; 
that there were settled governments in Bengal long before the j, 
commencement of the historic period. Thirdly, that the country : 
was normally divided into a number of states some of which 
occasionally grew very powerful. Lastly, that the kingdoms of 
Bengal had intimate relations with her immediate neighbours on .-i 
the west. 



CHAPTER m 


A 


EAKLY HISTORY FROM 326 B.C. TO 320 AJ>. 


The veil of darkness that enshrouds the early history of Bengal 
is partially lifted in the latter half of the fourth century B.C. A 
considerable portion of the country now constitutes the domain of 
a powerful nation, whose sway extended over the whole of ancient 
Vanga, and possibly some adjoining traets. Greek and Latin writers 
refer to the people as the Gangaridai (variant Gandaridai). The 
Sanskrit equivalent of the term is difficult to determine. Classical 
scholars take the word to mean “ the people of the Ganges region." 
Curtius, Plutarch, and Solinus* agree in placing them on the further, 
thht is the eastern, bank of the Ganges. Diodorus, too, in one 
passage locates “ the dominions of the nation of the Praisioi and the 
Gandaridai,” whose king had 4,000 elephants trained and equipped 
for war, beyond the Ganges.^ This accords with the statements <rf 
Curtius and Plutarch. There is, however, another passage of 
Diodorus® where it is stated that 

“ This river (Ganges) , which is 80 stades in width, flows from north to toath 
and empties into the ocean, forming the boundary tovardt tke mt of the tribe 
of the Gandaridae who possesses the largest number of dcjdianU . . . 4,000 riephente 
equipped for war,” 

This has been taken by some writers to imply that the territory 
of the Gandaridae (Gangaridai) lay to the west of the Ganges, 
understanding by the term the Bhaglrathl or the Hooghly. But 
Diodorus himself does not make it clear in this passage as to whether 
he means by the Ganges the westernmost branch or the easternmost 
one. A third passage of the same writer* seems to suggest that the 
easternmost branch that separates our country from Further India, 
that is Indo-China, is meant. The passage is quoted below : 


“ India ... is inbabited by very many nations among wUch the greatest 
all is that of the Gandaridai, against whom Alexander did not undmlake an 
expedition, being deterred by the multitude of their elephants. Tliis tegiou is 
sepfgated from Further India by the greatest river in those parts, tot it has a breadth 
of SO stadia, but it wljoins the rest of India which Alexandm' had oooqueied. 

The river mentioned in this passage as having “ a breadth of 
30 stadia ” and forming ^.thg boundary, b<fb**en i^urthcru India’ and 


* M'Crindle,' Invadon ^ tJreat, ^1, SIO; Megastkenes 

and Aman (IffiM), ]p. IW. 

• xvn. OS. * n. W. * xna. •• 


« 
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the Gangaridai is doubtless the Ganges. In the light of this evidence 
it is more reasonable to identify the stream which, according to a 
passage quoted earlier, forms the boundary towards the east of the 
tribe of the Gandaridae, with the easternmost branch of the Ganges 
rather than with the westernmost mouth of the river. 

Incidentally the passages quoted from Diodorus seem to imply 
that the famous Sicilian writer uses the term Gandaridai (Gangaridai) 
in two different senses. In its restricted sense he confines it to the 
easternmost part of India, whSle in its wider sense he means by it 
the whole country between the part of “ India which Alexander 
had conquered” and Further India. It is the restricted sense of 
the term which alone is known to the natural historians and 
geographers of classical antiquity. Pliny tells us^ that the final 
part of the course of the Ganges is through the country of the 
Gangarides. Ptolemy says^ that “ all the country about the mouths 
of the Ganges is occupied by the Gangaridai.” He mentions 
Tamalites separately in a way that implies connection with the 
territory of the Mandalai and Palibothra (Pa^aliputra) rather than 
with the Gangaridai. The truth seems to be that while Greek and 
Latin historians and geographers in general restricted the dominion 
of the Gangaridai to the territory about the mouths of the Ganges 
(Gangdsroto’ntam of the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa), and one great 
authority seems to distinguish it from Tamalites (Tamralipti) , 
Diodorus sometimes uses the term in an extended sense to mean the 
entire territory between the Hyphasis (Beas) and the borders of 
Further India or the Trans-Gangetic peninsula. This peculiar 
use of the term by the Sicilian writer explains why in certain 
passages the king of the Prasioi® and the Gandaridai is sometimes 
referred to simply as the king of the Gandaridai.* The reference to 
the possession of 4,000 elephants by the king of the Prasioi and the 
Gandaridai in Book xvn, and by the Gangaridae in Book ii, Ch. Sir 
suggests that the Gangaridae of Book n are not the Gangaridae 
proper of the lower Ganges vaUey, but the united nation of the 
Prasioi and the Gandaridai of Book xvn. The extended meaning 
given to the name Gandaridai (Gangaridai) by Diodorus may have' 
been due in part to the presence in upper Tnitm of a city called 
Gange® whose existence is vouched for by Artemidoros and Strabo. 
This city must be carefully distinguished from Gange, the royid 

* Megastheru* and Anian, 187; Moaalian, EHB. 6. 

■ New edition, p. 172. 

Tile name ajqieats in various riigfatly differing tisins in dasrical writiaff/ 
(cf. CHI. 1. 468, f ji. 6) . The (omt ‘ Prasioi ’ is adopted in thin diapt^. 

* E.g. xvn. 98. 

* indent India a* deteribed m CUudeal LHerahn, 77. 
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residence of the Gangaridai, mentioned by Ptolemy and apparently 
by the author of the Periplua. 

It is not easy to determine the precise boundary line between 
the Gangaridai proper and the people styled the Prasioi who had 
their capital at Pataliputra. The evidence of Ptolemy suggests that 
in his days, or in those of the writers on whom he relies, the 
kingdom, of which Pataliputra was the royal residence, apparently 
extended as far as the Ganges and may have included Tamralipti. 
The Gangaridai lay beyond this territory. The exact political 
relationship between the Prasioi and the Gangaridai in the days of 
Alexander is not free from a certain amount of ambiguity. This is 
due in part to the somewhat equivocal language used by the 
classical historians or their translators. Curtius refers to the 
Gangaridae and the Prasioi as two nations under one king, AgramUKS, 
but immediately afterwards makes Poros testify to the “ strength 
of the nation and kingdom ” which words imply a united realm and 
not a dual monarchy. Diodorus, too, speaks of the nation ot the 
Prasioi and the Gandaridai whose king was Xandrames. The 
people over whom this prince ruled is farther on represented amply 
as the Gandaridai, a use of the term whose significance has been 
sought to be explained above. Plutarch refers to “ the kings of 
the Gandaridai and the Prasioi ” implying the existence of a phirahty 
of such rulers. They were reported to be waiting for Alexander 
with an army of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war chariots, and 
6,000 fighting elephants. As the king mentioned by Curtius and 
Diodorus had only 20,000 horse, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants, the additional forces mentioned 
by Plutarch may, in the opinion of some, point to an extra 
contingent furnished by a second prince who may be identified with 
the king of the Gangaridae proper if the first ruler was the monarch 
of the Prasioi. It is, however, worthy of notice that the number 
of foot soldiers remains constant in the three accounts. As regards 
the number of elephants, the discrepancy between the accounts of 
Curtius and Diodorus suggests divergence of tradition rather than 
reinforcement by an additional contingent. The bloated num^r of 
chariots and horses in the pages of Plutarch is capable of a similar 
explanation. It is significant that a few lines farther on Hutarch, 
too, like Curtius and Diodorus, speaks of the whole country 
beyond the Ganges which “ Alexander could easily have taken 
possession of ” as the domain ** tho king ” who “ was hated and 
despised by his subjects for the wickedness of his disposition and 
the of his oi^^ chaiactoistics which cannot fail to 

recall the famous descrip^n of Agranunes by Curtius and of 
Ximdrftnii^ by IMoikifus. The qiithet, “son of a barber,” Md 
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sovereignty over the Prasioi undoubtedly point to the identification 
of the ruler in question with a king of the Nanda line, the najntor 
kam&ra of the Parisishta-jHirvan of Hemachandra, or his son. 

It may reasonably be inferred from the statements of the 
Greek and Latin writers that about the time of Alexander’s invasion, 
the Gangaridai were a very powerful nation, and either formed a 
dual monarchy with the Prasioi, or were otherwise closely associated 
with them on equal terms in a common cause against the foreign 
invader. 

When Alexander reached the Beas and was eager to cross over 
to the Ganges valley, the information reached his ears that the king 
or kings of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi were awaiting his attack 
with a powerful army. The shock of battle was narrowly missed. 
The war-worn veterans of the Macedonian king persuaded their 
leader to trace back his steps to the Hydaspes and ultimately to 
Babylon. 

After the withdrawal of Alexander, the Greek menace was 
evanascent for several generations. Chandragupta welded the 
major part of India into one empire. The evidence of Greek as 
well as Buddhist writers seems to suggest that the authority of the 

great Mauryas was acknowledged in deltaic as well as in northern 
Bengal. 

The Brahmi record at Mahasthan, which is usually assigned to 
the Maurya period, refers to Pundranagara as a prosperous city. 
It undoubtedly enjoyed the blessings of good government. Its 
*^^1. filled with coins styled gandakas and kakardkaa 

w 1 were at the service of the people in times of emergency due 
o water, fire, and ^sts. The reference to coins in this old inscrip- 
on IS of peculiar interest. As is well known, numerous 
^ngai™”^^** discovered in various parts of 


nr of terracotta figurines of the Sunga period at 

30 gar proves that the city of Pundravardhana continued 
to flourish even after the fall of the imperial Mauryas. The site of 

\ ^ fragments of a colossal 

amh»Lj “ inscription assigned by 

^aeologists to the second century n.c." The accounts of the 

1 ® Bengal WM 

^^d mto a powerful kingdom with its capital at Gange, a great 

Pteced by Ptolemy considerably to the south-east of “ T(h)amalite5 ” 


* CL Ck xn 


* 


ASI. im^ Part I. *8^ 
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or Tamralipti (about whose exact position his information does not 
seem to be accurate), below the junction of the branches of the 
Ganges leading to the Mega (possibly the Hooghly) and Kamberi- 
khon mouths respectively. The capital, which thus probably lay in 
Central Bengal, produced muslin of the finest sort which was much 
prized by the peoples of the west. There were gold mines in the 
vicinity. The Peripltis refers to a gold coin which is called Ccdtit. 

The reference to gold mines is interesting. One cannot fail to 
be reminded of the “ Gold District ” (Suvarna-vlthi) of a Faridpur 
Grant, and also of the “ Gold Village ” (Suvarna-grama) which 
replaced older Vikramapura as the capital of Vanga in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century aj). As to the gold coin it is to 
be noted that a coin made of the precious metal has been unearthed 
at Mahasthangarh representing the standing bearded figure of 
Kanishka on the obverse and Nannaia on the reverse.^ It is, 
however, difficult to say whether the coin mentioned in the Petiplut 
was issued by the imperial government of the Kushanas, or some 
local administration in the Gangetic delta. 

‘ Kushana ’ coins have been discovered in several places in 
Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa. It is a debatable question whether these 
finds indicate any suzerainty of the Kushana kings over these 
territories. Coins, as we know, travel by way of trade far beyond 
the limits of the kingdom where they are issued. In the absence 
of any corroborative evidence, therefore, it is not easy to say 
whether Bengal or any part of it ever formed a province of the 
Kushana empire. 

The next glimpse of the political condition of Bengal is afforded 
by the inscriptions of the age of Samudragupta. They disclose the 

existence of new kingdoms in place of the traditional realms 

mentioned in the epics and the early literature of the Jainas and 
the Buddhists. In Eastern Bengal rose the kingdom of Samata^a. 
In Western Bengal we have the kingdom of Pushkarana with its 
capital probably at Pokhama in the Bankura district. It was ruled 
by Sithhavarman towards the close of the third or beginning of the 
fourth century a. 0 . and then by his son Chandravarman. Chandra- 
vannan seems to have been a mighty warrior who extended his 

dominions eastwards as far as the Faridpur district. For the 

protection of the newly acquired territory he founded a fortress 
styled Chandravarma-ko^. 

It would appear that the general political condition of Bengal 
at the beginning of the fourth century aj). was not probably very 

* A8L 1980^, Part u. m. It b probably an ioBUtion of the iamea of 
tabidb woe in t&edalaoa k a bte age in Eaatcrn India. 
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different from that depicted in the epics. A number of sturdy 
states, sheltered by the great barriers of rivers and swamps, consti- 
tuted its most prominent characteristic. Events, to be described 
later on, also show that, in this age, as in earlier times, they could 
occasionally form closer political associations and join hands to 
fight a common external aggressor. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RISE OP GAUpA AND VANGA (8*0-«60 aj).) 

I. Bengal undeb the Imperul Guptas 

The establishment of the Gupta empire marks the aid of the 
independent existence of the various states that flooriidied in Baigal 
at the beginning of the fourth century a.d. With the exceptioB ol 
Samatata, the rest of Bengal was definitely incorpomted ill the 
Gupta empire by the time of Samudragupta. The nikr of Samatata 
to quote the conventional and characteristic coart- l ang a age of the 
Guptas, ‘ gratified the emperor Samudragupta by payment dl att 
kinds of tribute, by obedience to his commands and by approach hK 
paying court to him.’* In other words, Samatata was a tributaqr 
state, acknowledging the suzerainty of the Gupta Emperor, but wtth 
full autonomy in respect of internal administrsUon. The end 
limits of Samatafa cannot be ascertained, but H may be taken as 
roughly equivalent to Eastern Bengal* 

Whether the subjugation of Bengal took place durii^ the 
of Samudragupta, or was accomplished wholly or even pedfy by bis 
father,* is difiScult to decide. An insci^rion engraved on an non 
pillar at Meherauli, near the Qutb Mjnir at Ddhi, ment iwii, anwilg 
other military exploits of a king called diandia, that he extirpated 
in battle in the Vahga countries his etmmm who offered him a 
united resistance.’* In the absence of full detafls about this kh^ 
Chandra, his identity is a matter of great uncertainty haa 
formed a subject of keen controversy among scholars. He has been 
identified, for example, both with Cbandragupta i* and Chandr^ 
gupta n.® In the former case we must hold that the faAer of 
Samudragupta had already added Vafiga* to the Gupta empre. la 


’ All.li«bad paiiu- In.. 1. n. cn. m. S. M. # 4 

• For bonadiuie. of Smt irt ofA, me mtpn p. 17 sad 

• The quertion whetliet the G«pU» tded m 
h«« dneuMed infra iq>. 00-70. 

• m. 140. fa. 1); Dr. B. G. B-sk (0^^’ 

Aijmngnr {JIB. m. Vniaar^ St^jUmaU, lOO©. . 

• Boernle (lA. Remedy V. A dm hdd Ode URAS. 


tM7, p. 1 ; EHI Srd ed., p. 990. fa- D* 

* VaOi^ coimtrie. {foAgoMf amgr 
aiMi other pnrt* of Beoid, or M 


Rip (Eoeica sad Soothero 
pAmapiMm in VaApa. 
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the latter case, it must be presumed that Vanga had shaken off the 
yoke of the Gupta empire, and the son of Samudragupta had to 
reconquer the province by defeating the combination of the peoples 
or different states of Bengal. 

There is, however, no definite evidence that Chandra of the 
Meherauli inscription is either Chandragupta i or Chandragupta n, 
and he may be altogether a different person whose identity yet 
remains to be established.^ 

In spite of the uncertainty of the data furnished by the 
Meherauli Iron Pillar inscription, it shows that although Bengal was 
divided into a number of independent states they did combine and ' 
offer a vigorous resistance against a foreign invader named Chandra. 
The latter was either one of the two Gupta Emperors named 
Chandragupta, or an earlier ruler whose aggressive policy helped 
the Guptas by weakening the resources of Bengal and its power of 
resistance. The latter hypothesis appears more probable, and it is 
not unlikely that the original kingdom of the Guptas included a 
portion of Bengal which provided them a basis for further conquests 
(see infra pp. 69-70) . 

Evidence is not altogether lacking that Samudragupta himself 
carried his victorious arms into Bengal. For among the kings of 
Aiyavarta, who were, according to the Allahabad Praaasti, uprooted 
by Samudragupta, we find the name of Chandravarman who may 
be reasonably identified with the king of that name mentioned in 
the Susunia inscription as ruler of Pushkarana.^ This PushkaranS 
has been plausibly identified with the village named Pokhama, 

25 miles north-east of Susunia on the south bank of the river 
Damodar, which has yielded considerable antiquities reaching back 
to the Gupta period, if not earlier.® Chandravarman may thus be * 
regarded as the king of Radha or the region immediately to its south. 


/ identifies this king with king Chandravannan, one 

^11 i*\^****-i™^ A^ivarla defeated by Samudragupta as mentioned in his 
, * inscription. He holds that this Chandravarman is the same king 

w o B re erred to in the Susunia Rock inscription as son of Siibhavarman, ruler 

and believes further, on the strength of an Ascription found at 
Mmdasor, that Pushkarana, where this family of kings ruled, is to be located at 
FoUaran m the Jodhpur State, mm. Sastii’s view has been accepted by V. A. 
Smith and R. D. Banerji : mm. H. P. gastrl (El. xn. S15ff; xra. Wlk 

pp. mff); V. A. Smith (EHI. 4th ed.. p. 307, fm. 1); R. D. Banerji (EL xir. 367®. 

H. C. Raychaudhuri holds that Chandra may be one of the “two Vaip 
nai^ S^-Chan*a and Chandramsa mentioned among the post-Andhran kmP 
lineage” in the Puranas (PIIAl. 4th ed., p. 449). None of these iwopostf*. 
however, is supported by convincing arguments. 

• IBQ. I. 254-55 ; PHAI. 4th ed., p. 448 

• A8I. 1927-88, pp. 188-89 
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by defeating whom Samudragupta paved the way for the conquest 
of Bengal. 

Whatever view we might take of the actual process of the 
conquest of Bengal, the epigraphic records leave no doubt that in 
the days of Kumaragupta i Northern Bengal formed an important 
administrative division of the Gupta empire under the name of 
Pundravardhana-bAwfeti.^ It was placed in charge of a Governor 
appointed by the Emperor himself. The Governor, in his turn, 
appointed officers to take charge of the various districts into which 
the province was divided. It is to be noted, however, that 
occasionally even the district officer seems to have been appointed 
directly by the Gupta Emperor. 

The Damodarpur copper-plates of Budhagupta® indicate that 
Northern Bengal formed an integral part of the great Gupta eiiq)ire 
down to the end of the fifth century a.d. Another inscription from 
Damodarpur, dated in the year 544 a.d.,® refers to a suzerain ruler, 
whose name ended in -gupta, but whose proper name is lost. In 
that year the son of the Emperor was acting as his Governor in 
Pundravardhana-bAwfcti. It appears very probable that the overlord 
in question belonged to the dynasty of the Later Guptas* who 
claimed suzerainty over Northern Bengal down to the end of the 
sixth century a.d. 

Although Samatata was a semi-independent feudatory state in 
the time of Samudragupta, it seems to have been gradually 
incorporated into the Gupta empire, for in the year 507-8 a.d. 
Maharaja Vainyagupta was the ruler of this region, and granted 
lands in the Tippera district.® He issued gold coins and assumed 
the title Dvada^ditya.® Although he is titled Maharaja in his 
own record, he is given the title Maharajadhiraja in a seal discovered 


^ Dhanaidaha cp. Year 113 (432-33 a.d.), El. xvn. 346; Baigram CP. Year 
128 (447-48 a.d.), EI. xxi. 78; Damodarpur cp. Nos. 1 and 2, Years 124, 128 
\E1. XV. 129ff; xvn. 193). 

* Nos. 3 and 4 {El. XV. 134 ff); ef. also Paharpur CP. dated 169 ca. (El. 
**• 61 ; 8PP. xxxrx. 143) . 

No. 6. El. XV. 141 ff. Date corrected in El. xvn. 198. 

It has been suggested that the overlord in question was Vishpugupta, a 
l*rge number of whose coins have been found with the legend * ChandrSditya ’ on the 
Werse (EHBP. 13-14). 

* Gunaighar cp. IHQ. vi. (1930), h>. 40 ff. It lewwds a grant 
land fifom the victorious camp of Kinpura by Maharaja Vamyagnpta, wlm meditates 
W the feet of Mahadeva, at the request of Maharaja Bndradatta, a dave to to 

in the Year 188 current (507-8 aj).). The larul granted m®t have bera in 
w B^bourhood of Gunaighw (Gupikagrahara <rf tire iiB.) wh«e tte idate was 
found, about eighteen miles to the nnrth-west of Comdla. 

* Cf. fflQ. XX. 784 ff. 
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at Nalandfi.^ The exact status of Vainyagupta is difficult to 
determine. The most reasonable view seems to be that he was a 
member of the Imperial Gupta family and acted at first as a 
facto independent ruler whose dominions included Eastern Bengal. 
Subsequently, taking advantage of the decline of the Imperial 
Guptas, and also perhaps of the internal disunion and discord, he 
declared himself openly as the Emperor.^ In any case, his career 
proves the direct Gupta rule over Samatata at the beginning of the 
sixth century aj>. Kripura, the place from which he issued his 
land-grant in 507-8 aj)., was evidently the seat of his government. 
It has not yet been identified, but is possibly to be looked for in 
Bengal. 

Of Suhma or Badha, the remaining part of Bengal, we have no 
detailed information for the period during which it was subject to 
tie Gupta rule.® 

n. Independent Kingdoms in Bengal 

The different stages in the decline and downfall of the Gupta 
empire have not yet been fixed with any degree of certainty. 
There is, however, no doubt, that it showed visible signs of decline 
towards the beginning of the sixth century ajd. 

Apart from what we know of the general political condition in 
Northern India, this may also be inferred from the assumption of 
higher rank by the Governor of Pundravardhana (North Bengal)* 
and the fact that Vainyagupta was ruling as practically an 
independent king in Eastern Bengal. Within half a century the 
dwth-blow was dealt to the mighty Gupta empire by the sweeping 
victories of Yasodharman. In his Mandasor inscription this great 
inihtapy adventurer, who suddenly leapt to fame and power, proudly 
claims to have extended his conquests as far as the Brahmaputra 
nver. ^ How far the boasts of Yasodharman were founded on fact 
It IS difficult to say. But in any case the empire of Yasodharman 
was a short-lived one and no trace of it was to be found after the 


* 4S7. 19S0kS4, p. 880. 

’ IHQ. DC. 784 £f; 989 8; vot x. 154 8. 

j; records have been found in RSdbiL Gupta coins have b*® 

^wered at ^ighat, Hooghly and Jessore (ADan, CCBM. cxxiv 8; JA8B. ua. 

As ^ be shown infra p. 62. Ka^ was probaWy administeied hf 
Vqayasei^ f. of Vainyagupta at the beginning of the soth centiiiy AA 

rtu. r ^ two Damodarpur cpp. (Nos. 1 and 2) of the re^ of Kumaragfl^ 
^oi^or of Pup^vardhana is cafled smply ‘upari^hut in tho« 

^os. 8 and 4) and a later one (No. 6) is called Uparthi-MaiSi^ 
Mandasor Ins. L 5. (CM. m. 146). 
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middle of the sixth century aj). The Gupta empire, already 
weakened by the inroads of the Hunas, collapsed before the 
onslaughts of Yasodharman. 

The fall of the Gupta empire, and the failure of YaSodharman 
to rebuild one on a durable basis, led to the political disintegration 
of Northern India marked by the rise of a number of independent 
powers. The more prominent of these were the Pushyabhiitis of 
Sthanvisvara (Thaneswar) , the Maukharis of Kosala or Oudh 
and the Later Guptas of Magadha and Malwa. The Later Guptas 
may have been an offshoot of the Imperial Guptas, but as 
yet we have no positive evidence in support of this view. They, 
however, continued the traditions of the Gupta sovereignty in 
the central and eastern part of the Gupta empire. Bengal also 
took advantage of the political situation to shake off the foreign 
yoke and two powerful independent kingdoms viz., Vahga and 
Gauda were established there in the sixth century aJ). 

m. The Kingdom of Samatata or Vanga 

The first independent kingdom that arose in Bengal on the 
ruins of the Gupta empire seems to have comprised originally the 
Eastern and Southern Bengal and the southern part of Western 
Bengal. Two of its important provinces administered by Governors 
were Vardhamana-6A«A:ti and Navyavakasika (or Suvarpavlthi) 
roughly corresponding respectively to Western and Southern Bengal. 
It is highly probable that the headquarters of the rulers themselves 
were in East Bengal and that it was directly under their 
administration. ■ 

Five inscriptions® discovered at or near Kot^ipaffa in the district 
of Paridpur and one in the Burdwan district® reveal the existence 
of three rulers of this kingdom named Gopachandra, Dharmaditya 
and Sama<diaradeva. The title Maharajadhiraja assumed by all 


* See tupra p. 26. 

* Three of these were edited by F. E. Pargjter in lA, xxxix (1910), 
pp. 198-216. These are (1) the Grant of Dharmaditya, Year 3; (2) Second 
Grant of the same king; and (3) Grant of Gopachandra, Year 18 (for date cf. 
HNl. 191). The fonrth Grant, the Ghugrahiiti cp. of SamachSradeva was edited by 
H. D. Banerji (JASB. N.S. vi. 429); Parptw {JASB. N5. m. 476); and Dr. N. K. 
Blmttasali (El. xvm. 74 ff). Mr. B. D. Banerji held that “all these fonr grants 
ate forgeries” (JASB. NS. vi. 429flE: to. 289ff; x. 426fD. Dr. Bloch also regarded 
the co|^)c 3 vplate of Samat^mradeva as spurioos. ^A8l. 19G7-8, p. 266) . Pargjter 
opposed this view (JASB. US. to. 499; JRAS. 1912, pp. 710 ff) and their grauioeness 
fc no longer doubted any scbdar. Hie fifth coppes^te issued in Year 7 of 
SainidtSiadeva, and foimd at KnriMli, is yet nnpaHMied. 

* Mallai^nd ce. of Gk^pachandis, Year S. (El. xxm. 166 ). 

15058 
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these kings proves that they were independent and powerful. This 
title, in contrast to the subordinate title of Maharaja applied to 
Vainyagupta, who ruled shortly before them and perhaps over the 
same locality, undoubtedly indicates a changed status and the dis- 
fippearance of the last vestige of the imperial authority of the 
Guptas over this region. The issue of gold coins by Samacharadeva^ 
supports the same conclusion. 

A connection between the old and the new kingdom seems to 
be established by the fact that one Maharaja Vijayasena was 
probably a vassal chief both of Vainyagupta and of Gopachandra.^ 
The identity of the person of this name serving under these two 
kings cannot be definitely proved, but it is generally accepted,® and 
we may assume, therefore, that there was no long interval between 
the reigns of Vainyagupta (507-8 a.d.) and Gopachandra. If we 
assume further, as seems very likely, that Vijayasena, who ruled 
over the Vardhamana-bAu&ti under Gopachandra, also held the 
same ofiice under Vainyagupta, we may reasonably conclude that 
Vainyagupta ruled over Eastern, Southern and Western Bengal, 
and that this imperial province of the Guptas constituted an 
independent kingdom under Gopachandra and his successors. 

Neither the relationship between the three kings Dharmaditya, 
Gopachandra and Samacharadeva nor their order of succession can 


‘ For gold coins of Samacharadeva cf. JASB. N.S. xnt. Ntim Snppi., 
64 ff. The inference derived from the legends of these coins that Samacharadeva 
was a vassal of Sasanka (1C. iv. 225) must be definitely rejected. It rests 

upon the very doubtful reading Sr» Narendravinata on the reverse of the coin 

d^ribed by V. A. Smith in IMC. i. 120, pi. xvi, 11. Smith said that the 
three letters following Narendra “look like vinata,” but Allan has read the legend 
as Narendrdditya (CCBM. 149), and the legend on the reverse of the other 
type of corns of Samacharadeva has been read with certainty by both Smith (op. 
cii. 122) and Allan (op. at. 150) as Naraidruditya. 

R. D. Banerji, on the other hand, read the legend in both cases as 

ar^ ravmaia (^*15/. 1913-14, p. 260) and held that it cannot be anything else, 

it ue deference to Mr. Banerji’s emphatic assertion, the reading 

NarendradHya seems to me to be preferable, and we may reasonably hold that 
Samacharadeva assumed the title Narendraditya in imitation of the Gupta kings. 

But even assuming that the reading 'Narendravinata* is correct, iti 
interpretation as “fully subdued or obedient to Narendra,” and the identificati«i 
of Narendra with gafehka are of extremely doubtful character, to say the least d 
It. Agamst the inference basrf on a series of doubtful data must be placed Utf 
clear evidence of the inscriptions of Samachwdeva that he was an indepwident 
monarch. 

^ Vijayasena xs the Dutaka of the Guneughar Grant and is described tu 
" Makapmtihara Mahajnlwpati Panchadhikwran-opaTxka and Maharaja 
mmanta” (IL 15-16, IffQ. n. 65). In the Mallasarul Ins. he is called Maharaja, 1"* 
he imes his own setd. 

• As to the contrary view (IC. n. 100-7), cf. p. 63, fm. 2, 11. 4-10. 
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be definitely determined. Pargiter’s view^ that Dhannaditya was 
the first king and “ Gopachandra succeeded him, with no one 
intervening unless it was for a very short interval ” is generally 
accepted. But if we assume the identity of Vijayasena, we should 
rather regard Gopachandra as the earliest of the three, and 
Dharmaditya as coming immediately after him.* Samacharadeva 
is generally regarded as having flourished after the other two, but 
it is difficult to say whether there were one or more intervening 
kings, at present unknown to us. 

The existence of a few kings of this line, later than Samachara- 
deva, is rendered probable by a large number of gold coins foimd 
mostly in different parts of Eastern Bengal, notably at Sabhar 
(Dacca district) and Kotalipada (Faridpur district) These are 
rude and debased imitations of Gupta coins, sometimes found along 
with those of Sasahka and Samacharadeva, which have been referred 
to the sixth or seventh century a.d. Only two of these coins bear 
names of kings that can be read with some degree of certainty. 
The first is a rude copy of Gupta coin of Archer type with the 
fetters ‘ Pf ithu tn (ra) ' on the left, below the bow, and ‘ ja ’ between 


‘ lA. 1910, pp. 206 0. 

* Mr. Pargiter (op. cit.) regarded Dharmaditya as earlier than Gopachandra 
on two grounds viz., (%) the use of earlier and later forms of y in their respective 
plates; (a) the additional epithets pratita dharmtuUa applied to the land-measurer 
Sivachandra iu the plate of the latter. The first should never have been put 
forward as a serious argument, for experience has shown that palaeography does not 
O0er a safe basis for comparative chronology within a short period of time, say, 
less than a century. This is clearly demonstrated in the present instance by the 
fact that in the Mallasarul cp. of Gopachandra the earliest of the three forms of y 
noted by Pargiter has been exclusively used, while the first plate of Dharmaditya 
(1. 27) shows a distinctly later form of a. The addition of epithets to Sivachandra 
may no doubt be cogently explained by his attainment of seniority in service, but 
may be due to purely personal predilections of the wTiter. It may also be argued 
that the epithets were done away with after Sivachandra had been sufficiently long 
in service when his name was too well-known to require any testimonial. In any 
case this cannot be regarded as a more cogent argument in support of the priority 
of Dharmaditya over Gopachandra than the identity of Vijayasena of the Gunaighar 
and Mallasarul plates favouring the opposite view. For it Gopachandra ruled after 
Dharm^itya we have to assume that Vijayasena serv'ed as a Governor under 
Vainyagupta, Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and other kings, if any, who might have 
intervened between them. This is certainly not impossiWe, but less probable than 
the other view that Vijayasena served only two kings, Vainyagupta and GopachMdra. 
Although, therefore, no cert^ conclusion is possiHe, it seems more reasonable to 
tftke Gopadbanditt as earlier than Dharmaditya. 

• For these coins cf. IMC. i. 120, 122 (id. xvi. 11, 18); CCBM. cv^i, 
1S4 (id. mv. 17-19) ; JASB. N. 8. xix. Sum. Supjl. 58 0 ; IIM. xsi. Sum. 
Smppl. 1 B. 
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feet. The name of the king who issued it was probably, therefore, 
Prithuvira, Prithujavira or Prithuviraja.^ 

The second coin belongs to a class of which several have been 
found. On most of them the legend has been read as Sudhanyd, 
but one appears to read Sn-Sudhanydditya.^ 

These kings, and others whose names are not recorded on the 
gold coins issued by them, presumably ruled in Vanga, and may be 
regarded as later rulers of the kingdom founded by Gopachandra. 
But nothing definite can be said about them until further evidence 
is forthcoming. 

Gopachandra, who probably founded the independent kingdom, 
must have flourished not later than the second quarter of the sixth 
century aj)., i.e. within a generation of Vainyagupta, for as we 
have assumed above, Maharaja Vijayasena was a vassal chief of 
both. The latest known dates of Gopachandra, Dharmaditya and 
Samacharadeva are respectively the regnal years 18, 3 and 14. Their 
reigns may thus be placed approximately between 525 and 575 aj). 
with the margin of a few years both at the beginning and at 
the end. 

The six grants by these kings give interesting details about 
the provincial administration. All the records taken together 
undoubtedly imply that there was a free, strong, and stable 
government in Bengal which brought peace and prosperity to the 
people and made them conscious of their power and potentialities. 

How and when this independent kingdom of Vanga came to 
an end is not known to us. We learn from the Mabaku^a 
inscription® that the Chalukya king Klrtivarman claimed to have 
conquered, among other countries, Ahga, Vanga, Kalihga and 
Magadha. As Klrtivarman ceased to reign in 597-98 a.d., his conquests 
in Bengal may be placed in the last quarter of the sixth century AJ). 

It is not imp)ossible, therefore, that either Samacharadeva, or one 
of his successors, was the adversary of Klrtivarman. The nature 
and extent of Klrtivarman’s success are not known, but it might 
have some effect on the break-up of the kingdom of Vanga. 

It is not also unlikely that the rise of the kingdom of Gau^ 
under Sashka dealt the final death-blow to the independent 
kingdom of Vanga. This point will be further discussed in connection 
with the history of Sasanka (see infra p. 59) , 

’ . 

* AHan has described this unique coin in Numismcdic Chronide. Fifth S«B*a « 
xtr. m. 

* JASB. N. S. XIX. Num. Suppl. 60. * lA. xa. 1. 2 

" r 
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IV. Rise of Gauda 

The northern part of Western Bengal and the whole of Northern 
Bengal were evidently outside the dominions of Gopachandra and 
his successors. From about this period these territories came to be 
known as the Kingdom of Gauda, though this geographical term 
sometimes comprised the whole of Western Bengal.^ Henceforth, 
throughout the Hindu period, Gauda and Vanga loosely denoted 
the two prominent political divisions of Bengal, the former 
comprising the Northern and either the whole or part of Western 
Bengal, and the latter. Southern and Eastern Bengal. Althou^ 
actual political boundaries varied in different times, this rough 
geographical division persisted throughout the ages, but the names 
Pun^ra or Varendri (Northern Bengal), Radha or Suhma (Western 
Bengal) , and Samatata or Harikela (Eastern Bengal) were also used. 

The hold of the Imperial Guptas was far stronger over Gauda 
than over Vanga or Samatata. This explains the difference in the 
political evolution of these two constituent parts of Bengal. For 
while Vanga regained its independence in the first half of the sixth 
century A.D., the history of Gauda was a more chequered one. As 
we have seen above (supra p. 49), one of the Damodarpur copper- 
plates proves the Gupta sovereignty over Northern Bengal at least 
up to 544 AJ). It is very likely that the Gupta sovereign was a 
member of the Later Gupta dynasty. The Later Guptas might 
or might not have been connected by blood with the Imperial 
Guptas, but they were, to begin with, in possession of a substantial 
portion of the Gupta empire. That their pretensions as successors 
of the Imperial Guptas were tacitly recognised is proved by 
reference to the ‘Gupta suzerainty ’ in the records of the Parivrajaka 
rulers of Bundelkhand in the sixth century aji.® 

One of the Later Gupta kings, Mahasenagupta, claims to have 
defeated Susthitavarman (king of Kamarupa) on the banks of the 
Lauhitya or Brahmaputra river.® As he flourished towards the end 
of -the sixth century a.d., it may be presumed that the suzerainty of 


* For the extent of Gauda at diffraent periods of history, see supra pp. 12-15. 
To the evidence cited there in order to show that Gaa^ induifcd Ra^ha w»d was 
situated dose to the sea, the fdlowing may be added: 

(i) According to the Kathdsarittagara, “in Uie country of Gaur there was a 
dty Bardhamana by name.” (Tawnqr’s trnnsl. vn. 204). 

(»■) The Gnrgi Ins. of ike 11th century AJ). slates tlnU ‘(out of fear of the 
Kaladmri king?) tte hwd of Gen^ to m the watery fort of the sea' 
{El. xxn. 186). 

* CII. m. 96, 102, 107. * A|Aas^ Ins. 11. 10-11. CII. m. 208, 206. 
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the Later Guptas continued over Northern Bengal throughout that 
century. This presumption is strengthened by the consideration 
that we know of no independent ruler of Gauda before the end of 
the sixth century AJ>., and the first known independent king Sa^nka, 
who flourished early in the seventh century a.d., probably began his 
life as a Mahasamanta, presumably under Mahasenagupta. The 
probability, therefore, is that Gauda acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Later Guptas down to the end of the sixth century a.d. ( 

The Gupta suzerainty over Gauda during the sixth century AJ). 
does not appear to have been either peaceful or uninterrupted. 

If Yasodharman really carried his triumphal march right up to the 
bank of the Brahmaputra river, as he claims, that event must have 
considerably weakened the power and position of the Guptas in 
Gauda. It is exceedingly likely that although the Gupta suzerainty 
in ’Gauda survived this catastrophe, it gradually became more 
nominal than real. That Gauda came to be regarded as an 
important political unit, by the middle of the sixth century AJ)., 
is proved by the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari king 
l^navarman dated 554 a.d.* In v. 13 of this inscription the king 
claims to have defeated the lord of the Andhras and “ made the 
Gauda people take shelter towards the sea-shore after causing their 
land territories to be deprived of their future prosp)ects.”^ The ^ 
exact meaning of the expression is obscure, but the general purport 
seems to be clear, l^navarman, in course of his victorious 
campaigns, came into conflict with the Gaudas, ravaged their 
territories, and forced them to retreat towards the sea. The reference 
to the sea, combined with the expedition of l^navarman to the 
Andhra country, seems to indicate that the conflict with the Gaudas 
took place in the southern part of Western Bengal. Although this 
region was geographically included in Gauda, it was at the time d 
Isanavarmans conquest, probably a part of the kingdom of Vanga, 
founded by Gopachandra, as we have seen above (sv.pra p. 52) . It is 
thus difiicult to decide whether Isanavarman’s adversary was a ruler 
of Vanga or Gauda proper. In the latter case we must presume that 
the whole of Western Bengal then formed part of the kingdom of 
Gauda and the kingdom of Vanga came to be conflned to Southern 
and Eastern Bengal. 

The fight between l^navarman and the Gaudas must then be 
regarded as an episode in the long-drawn struggle between 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas. For it is well-known that 

* EL nv. 110 ff. 

• 11138 imssage has been differently (cf. mpra p. 87. fji. 8) H»tMi«eted. 
wnalation qoited here is that of Dr. R. G. Baa.fr gtfL 111. 
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IV.] Gau4a under Later Guptas 

of the outstanding facts in the early history of the Later Guptas 
was the unceasing struggle with the Maukharis who coveted 
Magadha and Gauda, which adjoined their territories but formed 
part of the dominions of the former. It is not necessary, for onr 
present purpose, to give a detailed account of this struggle, and a 
few salient facts must suffice. Isanavarman, the most powerful of 
the Maukhari kings, conquered a part of Magadha and defeated the 
Gaudas.^ The fact that his successors Sarvavarman and Avanti- 
varman granted a village in the Shahabad district shows that they, 
too, were in possession of a part of Magadha.® On the other hand, 
the Later Gupta king Kumaragupta defeated Isanavarman, and his 
son Damodaragupta also defeated the Maukharis.® It is thus 
evident that in the hereditary struggle between the Guptas and the 
Maukharis victory inclined alternately to the two sides none of 
which could claim any decisive success. But fortunes were mote 
favourable to the next Gupta king Mahasenagupta who carried hiS 
victorious arms up to the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra river, if not 
beyond it, and defeated Susthitavarman, king of Kamarupa.* 
Now, whether the home territory of Mahasenagupta was Malwa or 
Magadha,® a point on which opinions differ, it is evident that 
both Magadha and Gauda formed part of his dominions and he put 
an end to the Maukhari aggression in these territories. This is 
confirmed by the fact that no other Maukhari king is known to 
have any pretensions of suzerainty over them. As the recorded dates 

* Haraha Ins., El. xiv. 110 ff. 

* Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta n, 1. 16, CII. m. 216, 218. The ins. 
is fragmentary and the interpretation b conjectural. 

* Aphsad Stone Ins. of Adityasena, 11. 7-^, Cll. m. 20S, 206. 

‘ See supra p. 55, f.n. 3 and JASB. N5. xvn. 821. Dr. K. K. Mookerji held 
{Harsha, 25, fjj. 1) that Susthitavarman bdonged to the Maukhari dynasty. But 
as R. D. Ban^ji has shown, this is certainly erroneous xiv. 255). In spite 

of Dr. Mookerji’s arguments to the contrary {JBORS. xv. 252 ff), it is now generaUy 
held that Susthitavarman was king of Kamarupa. 

' Originally the scholars held that the Later Guptas ruled in Magadha, and 
Fleet designates them as Guptas of Magadha (fill. m. Introduction, p. 14). Dr. H. C 
Saychaudhuri pointed out that according to Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jtvitagupta n, 
the Maukhari kings Sarvavarman and Avantivarman held a considerable part of 
Magadha. He, therefore, held that “after the loss of Magadha the Later GuptM 
were apparently confined to ‘Malava’ till M a h as en agupta once more pushed his 
conquests as far as the Lauhitya” (PHAI. 2nd ed, p. S72, fji. 8). Dr. R. K. 
Mookerji (Hartha, 60, 67), C. V. Vaidya (Hist. Med. Hindu India, i. 86) 
■ad Dr. D. C. Ganguly (JBORS. xek. 402) definit4y locate the Later Gnpte 
dynasty in Malwa. Mr. R. D. Banoji controverted these views and tried to 
ertaWish the d&sr view that the Later Guptas ruled In Magadha (JBORS. xtv. 
*64 ff). Mr. Baaraji’s views have been chalkMged^ by Pr. R. K. Mookerji 
(JBORS. XV. 251 ff) and Dr. H. C. Baychaudhuii (JBORS. xv. 651 ff). No 
d e finite condnskHi tm this point seems possibie. 
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of Sarvavarman and Avantivarman are respectively 553-54 and 
569-70 A.D./ it may be presumed that the Maukhari menace was 
definitely over and Mahasenagupta re-established his supremacy 
over Magadha and Gauda towards the close of the sixth century ajx 
T he exact political status of Gauda during this period 
is difficult to determine. It is unlikely that the Later Gupta 
kings directly administered the territory. The probability is that 
it was ruled by a local chief who acknowledged their suzerainty. 
But by the beginning of the seventh century a.d., if not a few years 
earlier, Gauda formed an independent kingdom under Sasahka, and 
Magadha also formed a part of his dominions. The rise of this 
independent kingdom was probably facilitated by the great calamity 
which befell Mahasenagupta who, according to some scholars, was 
disastrously defeated by the Kalachuris. The extent of the calamity 
can be measured by the fact that in the year 595 a.d., Ujiayini 
which was according to those scholars the capital of the Later 
Gupta kingdom of Malava, was in possession of the Kalachuri king 
Sah^ragana, and the two young sons of Mahasenagupta were forced 
to live in the court of king Prabhakaravardhana of Thaneswar, whose 
mother Mahasenagupta was probably a sister of Mahasenagupta. 
This reconstruction of the history of Mahasenagupta* cannot, of 
TO^e, be regarded as certain, but, if true, it explains the rise of the 
independent kingdom of Gauda-Magadha out of the ruins of the 
^ter Gupta empire. It also explains why ga^nka, the founder of 
this mdependent kingdom, was involved in a war with the Maukhari 
g and the ruler of Kamarupa, the two great enemies of the 
ter Guptas, and formed an alliance with Devagupta, king of 
other words, the political traditions of the sixth 
century were continued in the seventh century a.d. 

It fa not also unlikely that the invasion of the Tibetan king 
brong Twn dismembered the kingdoms of the Later Guptas in 
Lastem India and helped the rise of Sasanka.® Another important 


are kn^ from coins, cf. JRAS. 1906, p. 848. Accorfai* 
t “>* respectively 577-78 and 679-80. The 

{TK BS^) * ^ coins are obvioudy conjectural and cannot be relied npco. 

406 ff • «feveloped by Dr. D. C. Ganguly (JB0R8. M*. 

the J’l I.™' tar *s to assert that it i«e 

^dachm. kmg BudAaraja, son of Sankaragana (and not Devagupto, - » 

“d kifled Grahavarman. the Maukhari kinft m* 
to queen Mjyakri at Kmauj. These sUtements «e not, 

^ assumption that the 

to 8S9 AJ*. for which ft# 

• no pi^ (cf. PHAI. 4th ed, p. 614, fm. 1). 

See mfm pp. 91-03. 
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factor towards the same end may be found in the conquest of 
Klrtivarman, the Chalukya king. As noted above {supra p. 54), 
he claims to have conquered Anga, Vanga, and Magadha, and this, 
if true, must have considerably weakened the position of the Later 
Guptas in Gauda and Magadha. Sashka might have taken 
advantage of this catastrophe to set up an independent kingdom 
in Gauda. The reaction of these important factors on the politics 
of Bengal is difficult to determine in view of the paucity of definite 
data, and the consequent uncertainty of aU conclusions. We shaU 
not, therefore, dwell any more on these speculative theories, but 
treat the history of Gauda under Saimnka as an independent 
topic. 


V. Sasanka 

Sasanka occupies a prominent place in the history of Bengal. 
Unlike the three kings in lower Bengal who preceded him, he is 
more than a mere name to us. He is also the first known king of 
Bengal who extended his suzerainty over territories far beyond the 
geographical boundary of that province. 

Of his early life and the circumstances under which he came to 
occupy the throne of Gauda we possess no definite information, 
A seal matrix cut in the rock of the hill-fort of Rohtasgarh records 
the name of ‘ SrI-Mahasamanta Sasanka ' i.e. ‘ the illustrious great 
vassal Sa^nka.’^ If this Sa^nka be the same as Sasa nk a, king 
ot Gauda, as has been usually held by scholars, it would follow that 
Sasanka began his life as a subordinate ruler. Who his overlord 
was, we do not definitely know, but from what has been said in 
the preceding section (see supra p. 56) , it appears most reasonable 
to hold that this overlord was no other than Mahasenagupta. 
The theory that Sasanka was originally a subordmate vassal of 
the Maukhari kings,® though not altogether improbable, is not 
supported by any convincing evidence. The view that Sa^nka was 
also known as Narendragupta is based on insufficient grounds, and 
even if it were true, there is hardly any justification for the belief 
that he was connected with the Guptas.® 


111. , I al^ 1 

* According to Dr. D. C. Ganguly, the Deo-Ba«mark Ins. " definitdy settle that 
Satenka was a feudatory of Avantivannan and probaWy for a sh(wt period of his sob 
Gwdiavannan” (IffQ. xn. 457). His fundamental assnnqitkin that Avantivarmim 
was in possesrion of Magadha throughout his reign lacks any evidence. ^ no^ 
aapm p. 58, the iwobabaity is tfart Mahasenagupta miwt have conque^ Magadha, 
as otherwise he could hattOy have proceeded up to the Brahmaputra river. 

• PffAI. 4th ed., 514, fjr. 8; ABan, CCBAf. tJor. Mr. E. D. Bamsji’s view 
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All that we definitely know is that some time before 606 aj). 
f toia iika became the king of Gauda with his capital at Karnasuvarna, 
which has been identified with Rangamati, six miles south-west of 
Berhampur in the Murshidabad district.^ 

There is hardly any doubt that both Northern and Western 
Bengal were included in the dominions of Sa^nka. Whether they 
included also Southern and Eastern Bengal cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty. While the distant military expeditions 
of Sasanka lend colour to the supposition that he must have already 
conquered the whole of Bengal, there is no positive evidence in 
support of it. On the other hand, Hiuen Tsang’s reference to 
Sllabhadra, the Buddhist patriarch of Nalanda, as being a scion of 
the Brahmanical royal family of Samatata,^ may be held to prove 
the existence of Samatata as a separate independent state in the 
first half of the seventh century ao). 

But whatever may be the extent of his rule in Bengal, Sasanka’s 
dominions probably included Magadha from the very beginning, and 
he soon felt powerful enough to follow an aggressive foreign policy. 
He extended his suzerainty as far south as the Chilka Lake in 
Orissa. For, in a record dated in the year 619 a.d., Maharaja 
Mahasamanta Srf-Madhavaraja (ii), the king of the Sailodbhava 
dynasty ruLng over Kongoda, invokes the name of Sa^nka as the 
suzerain.^ Although the exact boundaries of Kongoda are not 
known, there is no doubt that it comprised the region round the 
Chilka Lake in Orissa, and probably extended south to the Ganjam 
district.^ In order to extend his power to the province of Kongoda, 
Sasanka must have defeated the Mana chiefs whom we find in 
possession of the intervening territory La 602 a.d.® The details erf 
this or other campaigns that Sa^nka must have waged in the south 
are unknown to us. 

We are more fortunate in respect of the campaigns of Sasanka 
m Northern India. As his chief adversary was the great emperor 
Harshavardhana, we get some detailed information of him from 
Banabhatta s Harsha-charita and the account of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang. 


gaianka was the son or nephew of Mahasenagnpta (Bf. 105) has hardly anf 
basis to stand upon. 

* This view, propounded by Beveridge (JASB. 1893, pp. 316-338), is BO* 

^eraHy accepted. Mr. M. Chakravarti, however, did not regard this idwitificr 
iM as certain, and su^ested that Karnasuvaxpa may be identified with Gati^ 
I<akhanawati [MSB. NS. ^ir. (1908), pp. 280-81], L 

. * n, 109. For the probable existence of a Bhadra royal 

cf. IC. n. 795-97. , J 

• Oaojam cp., EI. w. 143 ff. « MHBS. x 7. * Ibid. 
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It seems that the keynote of Sasanka’s foreign policy was to 
secure his dominions from the aggressive designs of the Maukhari 
rulers who had for three generations carried on a bitter struggle 
with the Later Guptas for the possession of Magadha and Gauda. 
The Maukharis had considerably improved their position by an 
alliance with the powerful rulers of Thaneswar, for the Maukhari 
king Grahavarman, the son of Avantivarman, had married RajyaOTl, 
the daughter of Prabhakaravardhana, the Pushyabhuti ruler of 
Thaneswar. The Maukharis were also freed from any danger from 
the side of the Later Guptas. For Mahasenagupta was probably 
the maternal uncle of Prabhakaravardhana, and in any case was 
definitely attached to his cause, as his two sons Kumaragupta and 
Madhavagupta were sent to the court of Thaneswar to act as 
companions of the two young princes, Rajyavardhana and 
Harshavardhana. The prospect of Sasanka was, therefore, gloomy 
in the extreme. But he was not slow to take advantage of the 
political situation. It seems that by shrewd diplomacy he succeeded 
in winning over to his side king Devagupta of Malava^ who had 
evidently taken possession of the dominions of Mahasenagupta and 
was naturally hostile to the Thaneswar court for its alliance with 
the Maukharis, the hereditary enemies of his family. It is probable 
that Sa^nka had gradually extended his authority up to Benares 
before he decided to strike the final blow.® The fatal illness of 
Prabhakaravardhana gave the allies the required opportunity. The 
Malava king defeated and kill ed Grahavarman and imprisoned his 
queen BajyasrI at Kanauj.® His next move was an invasion of 
Thaneswar itself.^ As soon as these news reached Thaneswar, 
Rajyavardhana, who had just ascended the throne on his father’s 
death, marched against Devagupta with a hastily collected army 
of ten thousand cavalry, leaving his younger brother Harsha in 
charge of the kingdom.® 

It is difiicult to trace in exact sequence the course of events 
that rapidly followed. The only facts of which we are certain are 
that Rajyavardhana defeated Devagupta, the Malava king, and 


* This generally accepted view, based on the simnltaneons hostile operations 
of Salahka and Devagupta against the Maukharis and the Pushyabhntis, has been 
chaDenged by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, who has reconstructed the vdiole history of the 
peariod on an entirely new basis (IHQ. xn. 461). But th» has been suiBciently 
Tinted by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhnri {THAI. 4th ed., pp. 61S-514). 

* UUK. Ch. 6S, p. 684. v. 716. IHI. p. 49. 

* BC. Tr. 178. There is no conclusive evid«ice that Eanauj was the 

ea]^ of the but it serans to be the most reasonable assumption on 

the basis of evidence at inresent availaUe to us. (cf. TK. 8S-S8) . 

* BC. Tr. ITS. ‘ 
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captured a large part of his army, but before he could relieve 
Kanauj, or even establish any contact with his sister RajyasrI, the 
widowed captive Maukhari queen, he was himself killed by 
ga^nka.i \Vhile both Banabhatta and Hiuen Tsang agree that 
Baiyavardhana was treacherously murdered by or at the instance 
of Sasanka, they give different accounts of the incident. Again, 
Harshavardhana’s own inscriptions tell us that Rajyavardhana met 
with his death in the house of his enemy owing to his adherence to 
a promise (aatydnurodhena) . 

Apart from these conflicting versions, it is necessary to 
remember that the charge of treachery is brought against Sa^nka 
by two persons, Banabhatta and Hiuen Tsang, whose writings 
betray a deep personal prejudice, amounting to hatred, against him. 
Besides, their story, on the face of it, is hardly credible. Hence 
some scholars are not disposed to accept at their face value the 
statements of the two contemporary writers about the treachery 
of Sasanka. 

The whole question has been discussed in an appendix to this 
chapter (see infra pp. 71-76) and need not be further dealt with here. 

According to Banabhatta, Rajyavardhana had started with ten 
thousand cavalry Of this a part must have been lost in his 
fight with Devagupta, and a part was sent back with Bhan^i in 
charge of the captured forces of Malava. It is, therefore, extremely 
unhlrely that he himself advanced against Sasanka. The probability, 
rather, is that Sa^nka marched forward to help his ally Devagupta, 
but could not come to his rescue till it was too late. There is hardly 
any doubt that Sa^nka’s forces met those of Rajyavardhana. The 
latter with his reduced forces could hardly offer a successful 
resistance. Nor is it unlikely, in view of his subsequent conduct, 
that flushed with his successes, or unaware of Sa^nka’s approach, 
Rajyavardhana did not take adequate measures for resisting the 
new, and perhaps unexpected danger. In any case, it may be 
safely presumed, on the basis of known facts, that either he was 
defeated before he died, or that his chances of gaining a victory 
were very weak, even if contrary to what Bana says, his irrational 
credulity did not lead to his death at the hands of Sa^nka, before 
the contest was finally decided. 

The death of Rajyavardhana in 606 a.d. left Sasanka the 
master of the situation. But he was prudent enough not to push 
his successes too far. His main object was accomplished by the 
complete discomfiture of the Maukharis, and we may presume tl»t 
his aggressive campaign in the west was at an end. 


* ibid. 178 . 
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As soon as the news of the death of Bajyavardhana reached 
Harshavardhana, he took a solemn vow to punish Sasanka, and 
marched with a vast army for takinjg vengeance upon the king 
of Gauda.^ On his way he met the messenger of Bhaskaravarman, 
king of Kamarupa, and concluded an alliance with him,® presum- 
ably against the common enemy, Sa^nka. Proceeding still further, 
he met Bhandi® who told him about the details of Bajyavardhana’s 
murder and of the escape of his sister Rajyasri from the prison. 
Harsha thought it to be his first duty to find out his sister, and 

leaving the army in charge of Bhandi, he went out in search 

of her. After a great deal of difficulty he traced her in the 
Vindhya forest just in time to save her from an act of self- 
immolation in fire along with her companions.* In the meantime 

Bhandi proceeded with the army against the Gauda king, and 

Harsha himself joined it on the bank of the Ganges after rescuing 
his sister.® Of the further progress of his vast army and the 
development of his “ everlasting friendship ” with Bhaskaravarman, 
we possess no definite information, nor are the results of Harsha s 
diplomatic and military preparations reported by either Bapabha^ta 
or Hiuen Tsang. 

The only reference to an actual conflict between Sasanka and 
Harsha occurs in Arya-manjiisn-ntiUakalpa.^ It is a late Buddhist 
chronicle narrating history, like the Puranas, in the guise of prophecies 
regarding future political events. But the most curious^ feature of 
the book is the peculiar way in which it refers to the kings, either 
by the first letter of the name or by a synonym, but never by the 
fufi proper name. While the chronicle has no claim to be treated as 
historical, it can justly be regarded as a collection of old and genuine 
traditions preserved in the Buddhist world in the mediaeval age. 

There are good grounds for the belief that king Soma mentioned 
in Manjusn-mUlakalpa refers to Sa^nka, both being synonj^s 
of moon. His adversary, ‘ the king whose name begins with ‘ Ha, 
may be regarded as Harsha. With these assumptions, the follow- 
ing passage^ may be taken as an interesting reference to the conflict 
between the two kings : 

•At that time wiU arise in Madhyadrfa the excenent king whose name 
with (the ktter) ‘Ra’ (U. Rijyavardhana) of the Vai^ caste. He will be as 


* Ibid. 187, 191, 206 ff; Watters, i. 843. ' BC. 

* Ibid 224-225. * /Iwf. 249. 258. 

* The text was firat edited by T. Ganapati Sasiri and subseqnenUy by 
Mr. J^aswdl in IHI. 

’ IHI. SO. The numbra <rf verses reten to MMKif): the «wresponding vases 
bi MMK. are «m pp. 684-85. 
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powerful as Soma (SasSMut). He also ends at the hand of a king of the Nagna 
caste (w. 719-720). 

‘His younger brother Ha (Harshavardhana) will be an unrivalled hero. He 
decided against the famous Soma. The powerful Vaisya king with a large army 
inarched against the Eastern Country, against the excellent capital called Fundra of 

that characterless man. (721-723) He defeated Soma, the pursuer of wicked 

deeds; and Soma was forbidden to move out of his country (being ordered) to 
temiun therein (thenceforth) (725) . Ha returned having [ or not having ] been 
honoured in that kingdom of the barbarian.’ (726), 

How far the account of Sasanka in Arya-Tnanjusn-mUlakalfa, 
which, by the way, is somewhat vague and uncertain,^ can be 
regarded as historical, it i» difficult to say^ It is at best a Buddhist 
tradition of the type referred to by Hiuen Tsang. It is interesting 
to note that the stories of Sa^nka’s oppression against Buddhism, 
his foul disease, painful death, and going down to hell, as described 
by Hiuen Tsang are repeated in this Buddhist work. It would, 
therefore, be extremely unsafe to accept the statements recorded 
in this book as historical. But even if we assume the correctness 
of the statement, the net result of the elaborate campaign of 
Harsha, aided by his eastern ally Bhaskaravarman, king of 
Kamarupa, seems to be that, attacked on two flanks, Sasanka had 
to fall back on his capital, and his enemies caused damage and 
destruction in his kingdom. But the enemies had to retire soon 
leaving him master of his own kingdom. 

This view finds some support in a statement of Hiuen Tsang.* 
Referring to Kajangala (near Rajmahal) he says that it ceased to 
be an independent state centuries ago and its capital was deserted. 

“ Hence when king Sil^tya in his progress to ‘ East Lidia ’ held his court 
h^^ he cut grass to make huts, and burned these when leaving.” 

This shows that at some unspecified date Harsha led a military 
campaign as far as the borders of Bengal, but evidently went badf 
without any material success. This may refer to the expedition 
against Sashka at the early part of his reign, and to this extent 
it supports the account of mmk. But it is equally likely that 


The interpretation of Dr. R. G. Basak summed up in the following passagi 
seems quite as reasonable as that of Mr. Jayaswal ; 

“ The author here means to say that Harsha defeated Soma (Sasahka) . . . -wta > 
waa forced to remain confined within his own kingdom, and prevented him fro® 
moving further towards the west ; and Harsha himself, not bemg honoured wift ; | 
wdcome in these eastern frontier countries returned leisnrdy to his own kingdom . rfl 
with the aatefaction that he had achieved victory.... 'There is little doubf thrt "f 
the result of the first campaign Harsha could not ^ttaUish pcditical 7^-^ 

w>tr Gm^" {HNI. 160. - 

’ Watte*, n. 188. ' ' 'Wtk 
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Hiuen Tsang here refers to the court held by Harsha at Kajahgala 
after his return from the conquest of Kohgoda in 643 aj).^ Further, 
it is important to note that in his account of Pupdravardhana, 
Hiuen Tsang makes no mention of Harsha’s invasion, such as is 
described in mmk. 

But even if it is assumed, on the very doubtful authority of 
MMK., that Harsha had some success against Sa^nka, it must have 
been very short-lived. For according to Hiuen Tsang’s own 
testimony, Saiahka was in possession of Magadha at the time <rf 
his death,® which took place shortly before 637-38 aj). This is 
confirmed by the statement recorded by Ma-Twan-Lin that SilSditys 
assumed the title of king of Magadha in 641 aj).® 

Hiuen Tsang tells us that proceeding eastwards with his army, 
Harsha invaded the states which had refused allegiance, and waged 
incessant warfare, until, in six years, he had fought the five Indias.* 
If the implication of this statement is that Harsha subjugated the 
whole of India, or even Northern India, within six years of his 
accession i.e. by 612 ajo., the statement hardly deserves any serious 
consideration. On the other hand, it is not unlikely that Harsha 
undertook various military campaigns, probably including those 
against Sa^nka, during these six years. But he could not achieve 
any conspicuous success so far at least as Sasanka was concerned, 
as the latter was in possession of Gaud*, Magadha, Utkala and 
Kofigoda long after 612 aj). 

Even assuming that Kanauj was the capital of the Maukharis, 
there is no reason to hold that Harsha’s accession to the throne of 
Xanauj implied any discomfiture of Sa^nka. The entire episode 
about the conquest of Kanauj by Sasanka and his ally Devagupta, 
as described in Bana’s Harsha-charita, is rendered somewhat 
mysterious by the fact that the official genealogy of the Maukhari 
kings, as recorded in a Nalanda seal,® makes it very doubtfu 
whether Grahavarman ever sat on the Maukhari throne. According 
to Bana, Grahavarman was the eldest son of Avantivarman, and yet 
the name of the son and successor of Avantivarman in the Nalanda 
seal, though partly effaced, is certainly not that of Grahavarman. 


* Beal-£>fe. 172. , . , >> , 

* Watlera, n. 115. The passage, which has been qnoted mjra p. 66, shows 
that Sasanka was in possession of Bodh-Gaya ditwtly before 687-88 aj). 

* lA. nt. (1880), p. 19. . „ .t, • 

* Watters, i. 843. Hhirai Tsang’a further sUtement that after theae am 

years of warfare Harsha reigned in peace f<» thirty yews ^thout *7'^® 

b orntradicled by hb own statement about campmgna of Harsha against Koftgoda 
(Beat-Life. 172). 

* El. XXXV. 288 . 
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Sana nowhere says distinctly that Grahavarman was the Maukhari 
king, but the title ‘ Deva * applied by him to Grahavarman, and 
the general tenor of his description certainly imply that Grahavarman 
had succeeded his father on the Maukhari throne. It is, of course, 
just possible that Grahavarman’s name was omitted in the Nalanda 
seal as it merely gave a genealogical account and not a list of 
succession. A more detailed knowledge of the history of the 
Maukharis would perhaps throw new light on the activities of 
Sasanka. 


All that we know definitely is that Grahavarman was not the 
last Maukhari king, and a younger son of Avantivarman ruled over 
the kingdom, presumably after the defeat and death of his elder 
brother Grahavarman. Harsha’s accession to the throne of Kanauj 
must, therefore, have taken place some years after the death rf 
Grahavarman, and there is thus no reason to suppose that Harsha- 
vardhana occupied the kingdom of Kanauj by defeating Sasahka. 
For it is equally plausible that Sa^nka put the younger brother <A 
Grahavarman on the throne of Kanauj, and it was by defeating him 
at a later period that Harsha ascended the throne of Kanauj. On 
the whole, making due allowance for the paucity of information at 
our disposal, and the fact that it is derived mostly from the accounts 
of hostile and prejudiced writers, we are bound to hold that Sasafika’s 
political and military career was a successful one. Beginning his 
life as a vassal chief, he made himself master of Gau^Ja, Magadha, 
Utkala and Kohgoda, and consolidated his position by defeating the 
powerful Maukharis. Although this involved him in hostility with 
two of the most powerful potentates in Northern India viz., the 
kings of Thaneswar and Kamarupa, he held his own against this 
powerful combination and maintained his extensive dominions till 
his death. 


The date of his death cannot be exactly determined, but it 
must have taken place after 619 aj>. and before, probably very 
shortly before, 637 a.d. 

While travelling in Magadha in 637-38 a.d. Hiuen Tsang* 
noted that in recent times Saianka cut down the Bodhi tree at 
Gaya and ordered the removal of the image of Buddha in ® 
neighbouring temple. On hearing that his order was executed, sO 
runs Hiuen Tsang’s account, king Sa^nka was seized with terrw» 
his body produced sores and his flesh rotted off, and after a dmrt 
while he died. This account of Sas^hka’s death, which i* 
reproduced in mmk.,® is undoubtedly inspired by the hatred whaA' 
the Buddhists felt for him on account of his anti-BuddhWfe 

* Watters, n. 115; BeaI-Bccon2s. n. 118, 1S1-S3. 

* UMK. 835. mi. 60. 
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activities.^ Curiously enough, an echo of this tradition is found 
even in late genealogical works of Bengal Brahmanas.® According 
to the traditions preserved among a section of the Graha-Vipra 
(also called Saka-dvipa) Brahmanas, they are descended from 
twelve Brahmanas living on the banks of the Sarayu river, who 
were summoned to treat an incurable disease from which Sasanka, 
the king of Gauda, was suffering. This tradition, however, says that 
Sa^nka was cured and rewarded the Brahmanas who then settled 
in Bengal. 

Hiuen Tsang has recorded numerous acts of oppression 
perpetrated by Sashka against the Buddhists.® According to him 
one of the reasons urged by Bodhisattva to induce Harsha to ascend 
the throne was that he might “ then raise Buddhism from the ruin 
into which it had been brought by the king of Karnasuvarna.”* 
This is, in a way, a confession that Buddhism suffered a great decline 
on account of the activities of Sasanka. The latter was a devotee 
of Siva,® and his active patronage of Saivism might have hastened 
the process of decline which had already set in in Buddhism. But 
how far the acts of oppression, charged by Hiuen Tsang against 
Sasahka, can be regarded as historically true, it is diflBcult to say. 
At present, it rests upon the sole evidence of the Buddhist writers 
who cannot, by any means, be regarded as unbiassed or unprejudiced, 
at least in any matter which either concerned Sasanka or adversely 
affected Buddhism. 

Indeed, such religious intolerance on the part of a kin^ was 
so rare in ancient India, that some scholars, who are not disposed 
altogether to disbelieve the Buddhist stories about Sasanka, have 
sought to . explain away this unusual conduct. They attribute 
Sasahka’s action to political exigencies, on the supposition that the 
Buddhists in Magadha and other parts of Sashka’s kingdom were 
in league with the Buddhist emperor Harshavardhana with whom 
Sasahka was engaged in a prolonged struggle.® This is, however, 

' MMK. also adds 'oppression upon Jainism.’ 

* VJl. IV. 88, 80. Mahddeva-kdrikd quoted by Umesh Chandra Simna ; 

Ktdapanji by Ramadeva. .u- • 

* Extermination of Buddhism and expulsion of Buddhists from a Vihara in 
Kusinagara (Watters, n. 45); throwing into the Ganges a stone, containing foot- 
prints of Buddha, in Palalijiutra .(p. 82); cutting dovm the Bodhi-trec, deslroymg 
its roots down to the water, and burning what remained (p. 115); attempt to 
remove an image of Buddha and replace it by that of &va (p. 118) . 

* Watters, l. 84S. 

* His coins bear the imago of Mahideva on the obverse, Allan, CCBM. 
147-48. The last incident referred to in fja. S above, also corroborates the view 
that Sajahka was Suva. 

* E. P. Chanda in GR. 1»; B. D. Banerfi in BL IKMl ; EHBP. 25. 
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a pure conjecture, based on similar tendencies displayed by the 
Buddhists at a later age to sacrifice national for the sake of sectarian 
interests.^ 

Although sufficient data are not available for forming a correct 
estimate of the character and achievements of Saianka, he must be 
regarded as a great king and a remarkable personality during the 
first half of the seventh century a.d. He was the first historical 
ruler of Bengal who not only dreamt imperial dreams, but also 
succeeded in realising them. He laid the foundations of the imperial 
fabric in the shape of realised hopes and ideals on which the Palas 
built at a later age. He successfully avenged the humiliation 
inflicted upon his country by the Maukhari rulers, and gave a new 
turn to that age-long duel between Gauda and Kanauj which 
constitutes an important feature in North Indian politics for more' 
than five hundred years. With friendly biographers like Bana and 
Hiuen Tsang, he would probably have appeared almost as brilliant 
as Harshavardhana to posterity. But their undisguised enmity has 
blackened his name and tarnished his fame. The discovery of fresh 
evidence alone can enable us to form a just picture of his career 
and a fair estimate of his character. 


• According to Chachndma (Eng. Uans. by M. K. Frcdunbcg, pp. 72, 89ff, 105), 
the Buddhists of Sind effectively helped the Muslim invaders of that country. 
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THE GUPTA KINGDOM IN BENGAL. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly has propounded the view that “ the early 
home of the Imperial Guptas is to be located in Murshidabad, 
Bengal, and not in Magadha.”^ 

The view is based on the tradition recorded by I-tsing tJiat 
“Maharaja Sri-Gupta built a temple for the Chinese priests and 
granted twenty-four villages as an endowment for its maintenance. 
This temple, known as the ‘ Temple of China,' was situated close 
to a sanctuary called Mi-li-kia-si-kia-pK)-no® which was about forty 
yojanas to the east of Nalanda, following the course of the 
Ganges.”^ 

Allan, in opposition to Fleet, proposed to identify this SrI-Gupta 
with Maharaja Gupta who founded the Gupta dynasty and was the 
grandfather of Chandragupta i. Allan, however, located the temple 
in Magadha, and took I-tsing’s statement to imply that Gupta was 
in possession of Pataliputra.^ To Dr. D. C. Ganguly belongs the 
credit of pointing out that according to the distance and direction 
given by I-tsing the temple must have been situated in Bengal. 
From this fact Dr. Ganguly concludes that the original home of the 
Guptas was in Bengal and not in Magadha. 

Dr. Ganguly’s view about the location of the temple is 
strikingly confirmed by a fact which was noted long ago by 
Foucher, but to which suflicient attention has not been paid by 
scholars.® In an illustrated Cambridge ms. (Add. 1643) dated 
1015 AJ)., there is a picture of a Stupa, with the label “ Mrigasthapana- 
Stupa of Varendra.” Foucher has pointed out that Mrigasthapana 
is the Indian original represented by I-tsing’s Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no, 
although Chavannes doubtfully restored it as Mrigasikhavana. It 
would, therefore, follow that the ‘Temple of China’ was near the 
Mrigasthapana Stupa in Varendra, and must have been situated 
either in Varendra, or not far from its boundary, on the bank of 

the BhagIrathI or the Padma. , 

The statement of I-tsing would thus justify us in holding that 
one Maharaja Sri-Gupta was ruling in Varendra or near it. 


‘ IHQ. xnr. 5S8-685. . . i 

* «r. Ganguly inadvertenUy Ukes this (Mpgafikhivan* ?) as the temple 

fenuded by Maharaja Gupta (op. at- SSt). 

* Chavannes, Rdigiems EtaxatU (I-Uing). pp. 88-8S. Bed-tif*. Tcxxn. 

* CCBM. XT. xnt. * Foucher, Icon. 6*-6S. 
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Whether he is to be identified with the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty depends upon the interpretation we put upon the further 
statement of I-tsing that Maharaja Srl-Gupta flourished more than^ 
five hundred years before his time. If we interpret it too literally, 
Gupta must be placed towards the close of the second century aj)., 
about a hundred years before the founder of the Gupta family. 
But, as pointed out by Chavannes and Allan, “ I-tsing’s statement 
is a vague one and should not be taken too literally.” Allan holds 
that “ considering the lapse of time and the fact that the Chinese 
pilgrim gives the statement on the authority of a tradition handed 
4pwn from ancient times by old men, there seems no reason to 
doubt the identification on chronological grounds.”^ 

These are undoubtedly forceful arguments and cannot be lightly 
set aside. Although, therefore, we may not accept Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly’s view ‘that the early home of the Imperial Guptas is to 
be located in Murshidabad, Bengal, and not in Magadha,’ it is a 
valid presumption that parts of Bengal were included in the 
territory ruled over by the founder of the Gupta family. This 
presumption, however, cannot be regarded as established historical 
fact unless further corroborative evidence is forthcoming. For it is 
solely based on a tradition recorded by a Chinese pilgrim four 
centuries later, and is opposed to the Puranic testimony® which 
includes Prayaga, Saketa and Magadha, but not any region in 
Bengal, among the early dominions of the Guptas. 


“ a 

CCDM. XV. 


y a plus de cinq cents anntei ” (Chavannes, op. cit. 83) . 

’ Pargiter, Dynasties oj the Kali Age, 63, 73. 
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SASAI^ 

A brief review of the facts that may be definitely ascertained 
about Sasahka has been given above (see supra pp. 59-68). We ' 
propose here to examine critically and consider in some detail 
the accounts given in Ba^bhatta’s Harsha-eharita and Hiuen 
Tsang’s Travels. 

As noted above, Banabhatta narrates in detail how Harsht 
rescued his sister and then joined on the bank of the Ganges the 
large army which he had equipped for punishing Sauhka. It is 
unfortunate, however, that he brings his narrative to a close at this 
critical point, leaving us totally in the dark about the encounter 
between Harsha and Saiwhka. What is worse still, some of the 
most important details even in this incomplete story are left vague 
and obscure. Banabhatta, for example, does not care to explain 
why Rajyasri fled to the remote Vindhya forest instead of seeking 
shelter in her brother’s dominions which were much nearer and 
easier of access. But the more significant, and from our point of 
view, the more unfortunate, omission on the part of B&^a, is in 
respect of the activities of Sasahka. From the message he puts in 
the mouth of Samvadaka, a servant of Bajyairi, it appears that on 
the very day on which the death of Prabhakaravardhana was 
rumoured, Grahajvarman was killed, and his queen fettered and 
confined into prison at Kanauj by the wicked Lord of Malava.^^ 

This account is supplemented by the statement of Bhan^i : 

“I learnt from common talk,” said he, "that after His Majesty Rajyavardhana 
was taken to paradise and Kanyakubja was seized by the man named Gupta, 
queen Rajyasri burst from her conBnement and with her train entered the Vindhya 
forest.”” 

Later, the attendants of Rajyasri told Harsha the 

“full story of his sister’s misfortunes from her imprisonment onward, how she 
was sent away from Kanyakubja, from her confinement there during the Ganda 
trouble, throu^ the action of a noble man named Gupta,— how she heard the news 
of Rajyavardhana’s death, and refused to take food, and then how, tot for want 
of food, she wandered miseraHy in the Tmdhya forests, Md at last m her despair 
resolved to mount the funeral pile.”* 

It is surprising that Banabhatta did not notice the apparent 
inconsistencies between the three versions of the same storj . 


t 


BC. Tr. 178. 




• Ibid. m. 
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According to Samvadaka, Kanau] was captured by the Lord of 
Malava (Devagupta) and perhaps the same king is referred to as 
Gupta by Bhandi. But the attendants ascribe the imprisonment 
of Rajyasri to ‘ Gauda trouble.’ Further, whereas according to 
Bhandi, Rajyasri burst from her confinement, presumably by eluding 
or in defiance of Gupta who had seized Kanauj, the attendants 
ascribe her release to the kind action of a noble man named Gupta. 
On the important question whether this Gupta is identical with the 
Gupta of Bhandi, Banabhatta is distressingly silent. 

Bhaipdi’s statement, being admittedly based on common talk, 
is less reliable than the versions of the servant and attendants of 
Rajyasri who were eye-witnesses to the event. We may thus 
reasonably infer that shortly after Devagupta had captured Kanauj 
by defeating and killing Grahavarman, Sasahka marched to the help 
of his ally and reached Kanauj. In the meantime, Devagupta, 
intoxicated with his recent success, proceeded towards Thaneswar 
without waiting for the arrival of his ally Sasanka, and met with 
his doom. It is evident, however, that Sashka still retained his 
hold on Kanauj, and Rajyavardhana had an encounter with him. 
Banabhatta does not give any details about the subsequent move- 
ments of these two adversaries, but merely states that Rajya- 
vardhana “ had been allured to confidence by false civilities on the 
part of the king of Gauda, and then, weaponless, confiding, and 
alone, despatched in his own quarters What the exact allure- 
ments were, and why the king was foolish enough to enter into the 
enemy’s camp without proper escort or safeguard, Banabhatta does 
not care to explain. 

Hiuen Tsang, the other contemporary writer, is equally vague 
and obscure on this point. He tells us that Sa^nka frequently 
told his ministers, with reference to Rajyavardhana, " that if a 
frontier country has a virtuous ruler, this is the unhappiness of the 
mother kingdom,” and then adds, “ on this they (?.c. the ministers) 
asked the king to a conference and murdered him.” Later, Hiuen 
Tsang quotes the following speech of Harsha’s ministers : “Owing 
to the fault of his (Rajyavardhana’s) ministers, he was led to 
subject his person to the hand of his enemy, and the kingdom haS' 
suffered a great affliction ; but it is the fault of your ministers.”* 
This is hardly consistent with Bana’s version,® for no heedless act 


* im. 178. » Beal-Kecofi*. i. SlO-ll. f? 

* St. JaUen’s trandation of the above passage, which is more decisive on 
prant, mns as , follows (M. 1878, p. 197) : " But by the incapacity of 
(RajyavarSuma’s) ministers he has gone and fallen under the sword of his aiwnyl ^ 
that has been a great disgrace to the realm. It is we who are to Uame." 
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of the king under the influence of temptation or allurement, but 
a deliberate plan (or conspiracy ?) of the minis ters was responsible 
for the course of events which ultimately put Rajyavardhana in the 
clutches of his enemy. Besides, emphasis is laid here on the fault 
of the ministers and not on any treacherous act of Sai^hka. To 
these two contemporary accounts we have to add a third, viz., the 
statement contained in the inscriptions^ of Harsha that BAjya- 
vardhana gave up his life at the house of his enemy owing to his 
adherence to a promise (satydnurodhena) . 

On the basis of the above accounts, historians are generally 
agreed that Sa^nka treacherously murdered Rajyavardhana. 
Mr. R. P. Chanda* was the first to challenge the accuracy of the 
view and gave cogent reasons to show that B&jyavardhana was 
either defeated and taken prisoner or surrendered to SaiSahka. 
Mr. R. D. Banerji* and the present writer* also supported 
Mr. Chanda. This view is, however, opposed by Pr. R. G. Basak* 
and Dr. D. C. Ganguly® who have reiterated the old theory of 
Sasahka’s treachery. 

This controversy is not likely to be closed until fresh evidence 
enables us to reach definite conclusions. In the meantime, the 
arguments on both sides may be summed up to enable the reader 
to form his own judgment. 

The main argument adduced by Dr. Basak and Dr. Ganguly is 
the agreement between the contemporary sources. But it may 
be pointed out, that while Banabhatta and Hiuen Tsang agree that 
Rajyavardhana was murdered in a treacherous manner, the two 
authorities differ in essential details, and further the third contem- 
porary source, the inscriptions of Harsha, and one version of Hiuen 
Tsang make no allusion to treachery at all. Curiously enough, all 
these accounts are characterised by a deliberate vagueness and 
obscurity which is diflScult to account for. 

Following the ordinary canons of criticism the charges of Bana 
and Hiuen Tsang against Sasahka must be accepted with a great 
deal of reserve. Both were prejudiced against him on account of 
hi# hostility against their patron, and Hiuen Tsang made no secret 
of his wrath against Sashka for his anti-Buddhist activities. That 
Hiuen Tsang was ready, nay almost glad, to believe anything 
discreditable to Sashka, is abundantly clear from the various stories 
he has recorded of Sasanka’s persecution of Buddhism, and his 
ignoble death.^ The attitude of Bana is also quite clear from the 


‘ El. IV. 210 ; I. 67. * OR. 8 ff. 

* EHBR. 17-18. • HNI. 144ff. 

* Tbeae have been refwred to tujrra p. 67, fji. 8. 
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contemptuous epithets like Gatujiddhama and (Jaudabhujanga by 
which he refers to Sa^nka, 

Such witnesses would be suspect even if their stories were 
complete, rational, and consistent. But unfortunately both the 
stories are so vague and involve such an abnormal element as 
would not be believed except on the strongest evidence. Hiuen 
Tsang does not refer to any ill feeling or hostility between Sa^nka 
and Biljyavardhana, nor even any conflict of interests. Nothing 
but pure jealousy at Bajyavardhana’s virtue prompts Sasanka to 
incite his ministers to murder him. Apart from the irrational 
character of the whole story, it is sufficiently refuted by the fact 
that according to Bana, Bajyavardhana’s rule was so short that 
Sashka could have hardly any opportunity to be deeply impressed 
by his virtue, and “ frequently ” addressed his ministers on that 
subject. 

The story of Banabhatta presupposes that although Rajya- 
vardhana was out to fight with Sasanka, who was his mortal enemy 
and in occupation of Kanauj where Rajyasri was still kept in 
prison, he could be tempted to meet his adversary, alone and 
without any weapon. The story is neither rational nor complete, 
for Banabhatta does not even care to mention the nature of 
allurements which might explain or excuse such an unusual step 
taken by Rajyavardhana. Dr. R. G. Basak tries to cover this 
vital defect by assuming that neither Harsha nor Bhandi knew 
clearly about the allurement offered by Sasanka to Rajya,^ and 
Bana had special reason to conceal the details. How Baim came 
to know what was unknown to both Harsha and Bhandi, Dr. Basak 
does not tell us. Nor does he explain how Sankara, the commentator 
of Bana, who flourished centuries later,^ knew the details of the 
story though they were not recorded by Bana. It seems that, in 
this particular case, contrary to the ordinary principle, the accurate 
knowledge of the details of an event grows in proportion to the 
lapse of time. 

According to Sankara,® Sashka enticed Rajyavardhana through 
a spy by the offer of his daughter’s hand, and while the unlucky 
king with his retinue was participating in a dinner in his enemy s 
camp he was killed by the Gauda king in disguise. This story is 
hardly consistent with Sana’s account that Rajyavardhana was 
alone and defenceless when he was killed in his enemy’s housfe 

* BNI. 148. But it is said in Hanha-chanta that when Harsha met 
“he enquired the facts of his brother’s death, and Bhan^ related the whde 

in fun.” (HC. Tt. 224). ’ iS 

* Dr. Gangnly places Sahkara in the 14th century aj>. IHQ. xn. 462. . 

* HNL 14». 
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Dr. Basak, oblivious of this inconsistency, accepts the story as 
correct and remarks, “It is quite plausible, that during a period 
of truce the offer of the hand of his daughter to Bajyavardhana 
was made by Sa^nka, and lest Rajyavardhana’s heedless compliance 
with such an invitation sent through a messenger should tarnish 
the reputation of the king, Bana refrained from giving full details 
of this incident in his book.”^ 

Sana could not have such a story in view, for it is inconsistent 
with his own account, and there appears to be no valid reason for 
suppressing it. 

The above analysis would show that there are legitimate 
grounds for doubting the accuracy of the story. Dr. D. C. Ganguly 
observes that “ there is no warrant for thinking that Bapa and 
Hiuen Tsang blackened the character of Sa^nka with accusations 
knowing them to be false.”* Unfortunately such instances are not 
rare. References to Siraj-ud-dauia, Napoleon and Tipu Sultan by 
contemporary English writers, and the contradictory versions of 
the encounter between Shivaji and Afzal well illustrate the 
unwillingness or incapacity of hostile writers to give impartial 
account of dreaded foes. The last instance perhaps furnishes an 
apt parallel to the Sa^nka-Rajyavardhana incident. The Mahratta 
and Muslim writers accuse respectively Afzal and Shivaji of 
treachery. In the present instance we have only the version of 
Kanauj. The Bengali version might have painted the scene in an 
altogether different way. For the present we can accept the 
statement in Harsha’s inscriptions that Rajyavardhana gave up 
his life, in his enemy’s house, where he went for the sake of a 
promise, or, as Dr. Basak puts it, to keep his word of honour. That 
this enemy was Sasanka also admits of little doubt. Further details 
of this incident may be revealed some day by the discovery of fresh 
evidence, but until then the modem historians might well suspend 
their judgment and at least refrain from accusing Sasanka of 
treachery, a charge not brought against him even by the brother 
of the murdered. It may also be emphasised that even Buddhist 
traditions were not unanimous in respect of the treachery of feusahka. 
For according to the generally accepted interpretation of mmk., 
Rajyavardhana was murdered, not by Sashka, but by a king of 
the Nagna caste.® 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that Hiuen Tsang’s 
emphasis upon the fault of the ministers in respect of Rajya- 
vardhana’s death becomes very significant when we remember that 
Rajyavardhana was a Buddhist and his ministers were most 
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probably orthodox Hindus. Hiuen Tsang refers to an attempt on 
Harsha’s life by the non-Buddhists.^ Who knows, that Eajya- 
vardhana’s death was not similarly encompassed by his ministers 
with the help of Saianka who was known to be a great champion 
of orthodox faith ? This is, of course, a mere hypothesis, which 
lacks convincing evidence, but it would explain the mysterious 
vagueness of the contemporary authorities and prove that there 
might be other explanations of Rajyavardhana’s death than the 
treachery of Sasahka.® 


^ Beal-Recorrfs. I. 220-21. 

* An apt illustration is furnished by the capture of the Roman emperc* 
Valerian by the Persian king Shapur in a.d. 260. It is generally held that in course 
of negotiations for peace, “ the Persian king expressed his desire for a personal into- 
view ; the emperor agreed ; in fatal confidence he met the Persian king and was takm 
prisoner.” The following comment is made in Cambridge Ancient History (Vol. xn. 
p. 1.S5) on this episode : “ On the fact of the capture our sources are in complete 

accord, but they disagree in their accounts of the manner in which it was effected. 
While Zosimus represents it as a treacherous breach of faith on the part of Shapur, 
others would place it after a battle with insufficient forces against the superior 
strength of the enemy, others again — and this must certainly be false — will have it 
that Valerian had fled from beleaguered Edessa to the Persian King in face of a 
mutiny of his own starving soldiers.” 
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POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION AFTER SASANKA. 

I. Kingdom of Gauda 

The death of Sa^nka proved to be a political disaster of the 
first magnitude. Not only were the dreams of a far-flung Gauda 
empire rudely shattered, but within a few years his kingdom, 
including the capital city Karnasuvarna, passed into the hands of 
Bhaskaravarman, the hostile king of Kamarupa. The events that 
led to this complete collapse are not known, and only a few facts 
of this obscure period in the history of Bengal may be gleaned from 
the documents at present available to us. 

Hiuen Tsang who travelled in Bengal about 638 a.d., shortly 
after the death of Sai^nka, mentions, besides Kajangala (territory 
round Rajmahal), four kingdoms in Bengal proper, viz., Pundra- 
vardhana, Karnasuvarna, Samatata, and Tamralipti.i The first two 
undoubtedly denote the two component parts of Sasanka’s kingdom 
wz.. North Bengal and northern parts of Western Bengal including 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Murshidabad, and Nadia districts. Hiuen 
Tsang refers to the capital of each of the kingdoms mentioned by 
him, but does not say anything of their kings and gives no 
indication of their political status. This silence has led some 
scholars to think that they were included within the empires of 
Harshavardhana.2 But this assumption is not supported either by 
the general tenor of Hiuen Tsang’s description or by any facts 
known so far. 

It is obvious from Hiuen Tsang’s account that Sasanka’s death 
loosened the bonds which united North and West Bengal, and these 
formed separate kingdoms in 638 a.d. Within a few years both 


* Watters, n. 188-193. Bcal-Reeorrf*. n. 193-804, 

’ The fallacy of this view has been pointed out in JBORS. ix. 318 ff. and 
IHQ. XV. 188. But Dr. B. G. Basak repeats the same and even improves upon 
it. “The reason,” says he, “for Yuan Chwang not mentioning the name of any 
king ruling in any of the four or five political divisions of Bengal at that period 
may be sought in the fact that when he visited (in 643 A.D.) these countries and 
also Kamarupa, he found most of them included in Harsha’s own dominion, and! 
tome in that of Bhaskaravarman (Italics is ours),” HNI. 887. It may be mentioned 
in passing that Hinoi Tsang vbited Bengal about 638 aj>. and not 643 a.d. as 
stated above (Watters, n. 335) . Mr. Tripathi has m«ely echoed the old view 
wHhont any firesb argument (TK. Chs. rv-v; JBORS. xvni. 886 ff). 
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these kingdoms were conquered by Bhaskaravarman. The fact that 
Bhaskaravarman made a grant from the victorious camp at 
Karnasuvarna^ shows that he even succeeded in seizing the capital 
city of Sasanka. 

This may also be indirectly concluded from some incidents 
referred to in the Life of Hiuen Tsang. It is reeorded there that 
some time about 642 aj)., Bhaskaravarman proceeded with his 
army of elephants, 20,000 in number, to meet Harsha at Kajangala 
near Bajmahal, and his 30,000 ships passed along the Ganges to the 
same destination.® This evidently implies an effective suzerainty of 
the king of Kamarupa over the former dominions of Sasahka.® 

It is interesting to note that, according to the Life of Hiuen 
Tsang, at the time of this meeting Harsha himself had just 
returned from his victorious campaign in Kongoda,^ the kingdom 
of the Sailodbhavas who formerly acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Sa^nka. 

Now Hiuen Tsang’s account, as preserved in his Records, does 
not refer to Pundravardhana and Karnasuvarna as subjeet to 
Bhaskaravarman, and as regards Kohgoda, it even goes so faf as to 
say that its soldiers “ rule by force the neighbouring provinces, so 
that no one can resist them.”® It would thus appear that the 
dominions of Sasahka in and outside Bengal proper were conquered 
respectively by Bhaskaravarman and Harsha some time between 
638 and 642 a.d. The only exception was Magadha which 
evidently passed into the hands of one Purnavarman, described as 
last of the race of Asokaraja, at the time when Hiuen Tsang visited 


‘ Nidhanpur cr. (El. xn. 65 ; xix. 115) . * Beal-Life. 172. 

* This point was emphasised for the first time by Dr. D. C. Gangnly (IHQ. 
XT. 122 ff) . It should be remembered, however, that the passage of Bhaskaia’s 
army and ships can also be explained by the assiunption of Harsha’s suzerainty 
over Bengal. Bhaskara’s conquest of Bengal is assumed on the authority of 
Nidhanpur cp., but it is equally probable that after Sawnka’s death his dominkaw 
both in Bengtd and Orissa were conquered by Harsha. The turmoil following the 
death of Harsha might have enabled Bhaskaravarman to conquer Bengal and jntA 
his victorious camp at Karnasuvarna. In any case, he must have occupied Bengri 
by 648 A.D. when he is referred to as king of Eastern India in Chinese annals in 
connection with the expedition of Wang-hiuen-tse. This view has been fdly 
^veloped in my Outlines of Anc. Ind. Hist, and Civilisation, p. 348. For othesr 
vHjws on the subject, cf. HNI. 226-229. It is difficult to accept Dr. BasaP* 
suggestion that Bhaskaravarman never conquered Karpasuvarna, but merely 

his temporary camp there, as an ally of Harsha during the latter’s second campo^ 
(HNI. 22S-29). It would have been hi^y impolitic, to say the least of ft, ** 
the part ot Bhaskaravarman to issue a formal royal edict from a place 
belonged not to him but to a mighty king like Harsha. Further, as noted abr^i^. 
he b ^finit^r rrfetred to as king of Easton India in the Chinese annals. V'- 

* Beal-is^a. 172. • BeaI-ilecord». «■ 
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it a^ut 637-38 a.d.i But in or about 641 a.d. it was conquered 
by HarshavardJiana.2 Kajangala also was presumably conquered 
by Harsha. 

available evidences seem to indicate that the death 
of Sasanka was followed by a disruption of his vast dominions and 
Its component parts formed separate independent states. This gave 
the required opportunity* to his life-long enemies Bhaskaravarman 
and Harshavardhana who conquered respectively his former 
dominions in and outside Bengal. 

The political disintegration of the Gauda empire after the death 
of Sa^nka seems to be referred to in that curious Buddhist wo^ 
^rya-maniuhi-mvlakalpa mentioned above. The relevant pq pepge 
has been translated as follows by Mr. Jayaswal : 

After the death of Soma the Gauda political system (Gauda-tantra) WM 
reduced to mutual distrust, raised weapons and mutual jealousy — one Gdng) for 
a week ; another for a month ; then a republican constitution — such will be the 
daily (condition) of the country on the bank of the Ganges where houses were 
built on the ruins of monasteries. Thereafter Soma’s (Saiahka’s) son Manava 
will last for 8 months 5 (} ?) days.”* 

This English rendering of the relevant passage by Mr. Jayaswal 
cannot be regarded as free from doubts, particularly as the reference 
to a republican constitution is based on an emendation of the text. 
But it undoubtedly conveys the general sense of the text. 

The passage immediately following the above extract in mmk. 
almost undoubtedly refers to a king Jayanaga of Gau^a,® and 
there is equally little doubt that he is to be identified with the king 
of that name whose coins have been found in Western Bengal,® 


‘ Ibid. 118. 

* This may be inferred from the following statement by Ma-Twan-Lin : 
"In the fifteenth year of the Ching-Kiwan Period (641 a.d.) Siladitya assumed the 
title of king of Mo-kie-tho. (Magadha) and sent an ambassador with a letter to the 
emperor ’’ IIA. tx. (1880) 19]. 

II must be emphasised, that apart from conjectures based on pre-conceived 
tmtioQS about Harsha’s military exploits, and inferences based on doubtful evidences 
of negative character, the only two positive references to Harsha’s conquests in 
Eastern India are those of Magadha in 641 a.o., and Kohgoda the following year 
(apart from a temporary coiu-t held at Kajangala referred to supra p. 78). The 
reasonable presumption, therefore, is that Harsha led victorious campaign in these 
regions after, and not before, 6asahka’s death. 

* IHI. 51. The word Oanajya has been emended to gaimrijya. 

* Nagaraja-samahveyo Gauda-rajd bhavithyati\ 

ante tatya nripe tuhtham jayddydvarnatadvuau\ \ MMK. p. 636. 

Jayaswal reads ‘ Nagaraja ’ in place of Nagaraja [MMK (J) . v. 750] and taki's 
Nagarfija to be the name of the king and regards him as belonging to the Bharaava 
dynasty (IHI. 51). 

* For Jayanaga’s coins cf. Allan, CCBM. txi, civ., 150-51. The co’ms bear 
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and who issued a land-grant from the victorious camp of 
Karpasuvarna, the capital of Sa^nka.^ 

Although the tradition recorded in mmk. cannot be regarded 
by itself as historical, it is corroborated in the present instance by 
known facts. The general picture of anarchy, confusion, and 
political disintegration is fully confirmed by the conquests of 
Harsha and Bhaskaravarman, and merely supplies the details of 
a presumption to which they inevitably lead. The reference to 
Jayanaga is also corroborated, as noted above, by coins and inscrip- 
tion of a king named Jayanaga who ruled with Karnasuvarna as 
capital. 

The date of Jayanaga cannot be ascertained with precision, 
but judging from his coins and inscription, he may be placed within 
the period 550-650 a.d. On the basis of the tradition recorded in 
MMK., we may hold that after the anarchy and confusion caused by 
the invasion of Bhaskaravarman had subsided, and a son of Sasahka 
had vainly tried to re-establish the fortunes of his family, the 
kingdom passed into 'the hands of Jayanaga.^ He is styled 
Maharajadhiraja and was evidently a ruler of some authority. 
He ruled over Birbhum and Murshidabad districts, but the extent 
of his kingdom or any other detail of his reign is not known to us. 

For more than a century after this the history of Gau^a is 
obscure in the extreme. This period which extends roughly from 
650 to 750 A.D. was marked at the beginning by political chaos 
and confusion in Eastern India caused by the death of Harsha 
(646 or 647 a.d.), the usurpation of his kingdom by his minister, 
and the strange mihtary adventures of the Chinese envoy 
Wang-hiuen-tse.® 

But the success of the Chinese arms brought into prominence 


the name Jaya and there is no doubt now that they were issued by Jayanaga 
{El. xvm. 62) . 

* Vappaghoshavala Grant (El. xvm. 6011), or Malliya Grant (ABORI. snu 
81). It records a grant of land situated in Audumbarika-vis^jfa which has been 
identified with Audambar Pargana mentioned in Ain^Akbari. It comprised the 
greater part of Birbhum and a part of the Murshidabad district (El. xix. 286-87). 
Samanta Narayanabhadra was the ruler of this vishaya at the time of the grant. 

’ Dr. R. G. Basak writes : “ The Manjuiri.^iilakalpa makes Jayanig* 

almost a successor of SaSa^a, but in our opinion, he and his son (stated to taw* 
r^ned for a few months only) preceded ^asaitka as kings of Karnasuvarpa 
(HNl. 140). Dr. Basak gives no reason, and in the absence of more 
evidence or cogent arguments to the contrary, it is better to accept the trarfitt*^ 
recorded in mmk. Dr. Basak refers to a son of Jayanaga, but mmk. r^»® ^ t 
the atm of Sasaiika, and not of Jayanaga, as having ruled for eight months SBI^. 
five days. It is just possible that Jayanaga ruled after the death of Sa fanha 
befme the conquest of Karpasuvarpa by Bhaskaravarman. 

* This has been ^ah vrith in detail infra p. 92. 
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a new factor in North Indian politics. The powerful hing of Tibet, 
Srong-tsan Gampo, who exercised suzerainty over Nepal and had 
sent military assistance to the Chinese in their hour of need, is 
credited with extensive conquests in India. There is no reliable 
record of his exploits, but he is said to have conquered Assam 
and gradually made himself master of nearly the half of India.* 
In spite of obvious exaggerations the claims wore probably not 
without some basis. We have definite evidence that the dynasty 
of Bhaskaravarman was overthrown not long after his death by a 
Mlechchha ruler.^ It is also not improbable that the Kha^ga 
kings who ruled over parts of Bengal in the seventh century AJ). 
came in the train of the Tibetan invasion,® though of this we 
have no definite evidence. Although the Tibetan supremacy was 
short-lived and Indian states threw off the suzerainty of Tibet 
about 702 a.d.,^ the menace of Tibetan invasion probably played 
an important part in Indian politics. 

Another important political factor was the re-establishment of 
the Later Gupta power in Magadha. That this province was 
included for a short time in the empire of Harsha admits of no 
doubt.® But not long after his death it came into the possession 
of Adityasena. He and his three successors ruled over this kingdom 
in the latter half of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth 
century a.d.* They all assumed imperial titles and were evidently 
very powerful rulers. Some scholars hold that Bcsagal, or at least 
a large part of it, was included in their empire,* but we have no 
reliable evidence of any kind to support this view. 

' Leyi-Sepd. n. 174. See also mfra pp. 91-03. ’ DIINI. i. *39. 

* EHBR. 84. It must be noted, however, that important persons with the 
title Khadgi are mentioned in Mallasarul Ins. (6th cent. A.D.) { El . xxiti. 159) . 

‘ lAvi-Nepd. n. 174-75. ‘ See s^^pra p. 79, f.n. 2. 

* The history of Adityasena and his successors, Dc\B)?upta, Vislinupipta 

and Jivitagupta n is known from six inscriptions ( CU . hi. Kos. 42-46 and 
VaidyaaStha TemfJe Ins. at Deoghar, CIl. r.j. p, 213 f.n.). .\11 the four kings 
be» impoial titles va., Paramabha(taraha and Maharajadhiraja. All their reconls 
have found in Bihar. No. 46 is issued from the Ja.vaskandhavara of 

Gomatikottaka and Fleet suggests that it was on the bank of the river Gomatf. 
This is, however, by no means certain. The only other evidence of their rule 
outside Bihar is furnished by the Vaidyanatha Temyde Ins. of which no facsimile 
is published, and which was written in Maithila character (JASB. ui. 190-91). 
It says that Adityasena. having aiTived from the Chola city, performed three 
Asvamedha and other sacrifices. Dr H. C. Raychaudhuri thinks that these Later 
Gupta kings are referred to as Lords of the whole of Uttara-patha {sakd-ottara- 
patha-natha) (PHAI. 4th ed., pp. 616-17). No 43 gives the dale 66 for Adityasena, 
which, referred to Harsha Era, would be equivalent to 072 a.d. Adityasena and his 
three successors may thus be placed approximately between 650 and 725 a.d. 

’ Dr. R. G. Basak thinks that ‘Bengal, specially the Southern Radha and 
Vaiga’ {Kobably fwmed parts of Adityasena’s dominions as he extended his 
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We learn from an inscription* of a king of the Saila dynasty 
named Jayavardhana that the brother of his great-grandfather 
defeated the Paundra king and conquered his dominions. According 
to this record the Saila dynasty had a remarkable history. Their 
original home was in the valley of the Himalayas, but they 
conquered the Gurjara country. Later, they spread to the east 
and ultimately three branches of the family established themselves 
at Elasi, the Vindhya region, and Paundra. It is said that the two 
chiefs who conquered Kasi and Paundra were brothers, and the 
son of the former became the lord of the Vindhya regions. 

The Paundra kingdom, conquered by the Sailas, has been 
identified by all scholars with Northern Bengal, on the ground 
that this region was known as both Pundra and Paundra.* 
Unfortunately, no details of the Saila rule in Bengal are known to 
us. The conquest probably took place about 725 a.d.® 

The next important event in the history of Bengal is the 
defeat and death of the king of Gauda at the hands of Yasovarman, 
the king of Elanauj, who undertook a military expedition all over 
Northern India to establish his position as Lord Paramount like 
Harshavardhana and Yasodharman. The date of Yasovarman’s- 
conquests may be approximately fixed between 725 and 735 a.d. 

He evidently regarded the Lord of Gauda as one of his chief 
adversaries, and his success against the latter has obtained great 
prominence on account of the title of a famous poetic work Gaud^ 
vaho (‘Slaying of the King of Gauda’) by his court-poet Vakpatiraja.^ 
Curiously enough, the poem itself, consisting of 1209 verses, refers 
only once (v. 1194), very incidentally, to the slaying of the Gauda 
king, while five verses (vv. 354, 414-417) refer to the Lord of 
Magadha. The latter fled before Yasovarman in the Vindhya region 
(v. 354) , but the other kings who accompanied him immediately 
returned to fight (v. 414). After describing the battle in two , 
verses (vv. 415, 416) , the poet simply says that Yasovarman, 
having slain the king of the Magadhas, who was fleeing, proceeded 
to the sea-shore (v. 417) . 

It has been assumed that the Lord of Gauda and Lord of 
Magadha, mentioned by Vakpati, were one and the same person. 


conquests towards the shores of the ocean {HNl. 128). He evidently tdies <« 
the statement in the Vaidyanatha Temple Ins. that Adityasena conquered the wtob 
earth upto the shore of the four oceans. But such praises are too conventimi^ to 
be regarded seriously. Nor can we infer the supremacy of the Later Guptas ® 
Bengal from the very hypothetical proposition that they were Lords of UttMfr 
patha (see supra p. 81, f.n. 0). . 

* Bagholi CP. (El. ix. 41). ' 

* Cf. Belava cp. I. 27. BI. 20. * DENI. t. 276. 

* Qauda-vako, edited by Sahkar Papdurang Papdit (Bombay, 1887). 
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The assumption has led to a further one viz. that Gauda was 
subject to the Later Gupta kings of Magadha. But even if the 
first assumption be correct, the second does not necessarily follow. 
The emphasis laid on Gauda in the very title of the poem would 
rather lead to the inference that Magadha was subject to the king 
of Gauda But all these assumptions must be regarded as purely 
provisional on account of the obscurity of the poem Gav/pi-vdho 
which has been discussed in detail in Appendix n. 

Yasovarman followed up his victory against Gauda by the 
conquest of Vahga. Thus nearly the whole of modem Bengal 
passed into his hands. The nature of his rale is not known to us, 
but it could not have been of long duration. For the promising 
career of Yasovarman was cut short by the disastrous defeat 
inflicted upon him by Lalitaditya, the king of Kashmir, before the 
close of the first half of the eighth century A.D., and probably not 
long after 736 aj).® 

Lalitaditya naturally regarded himself as the overlord of the 
various states which had acknowledged the suzerainty of Yaso- 
varman. Presumably to enforce this claim, he undertook a 
digvijaya or an expedition of conquest. According to Kalhana s 
account his victorious campaign not only led him across the whole 
of Northern India right up to Kalinga, but also over the whole of 
Southern India up to the river EkOven and the Malaya mountains. 
To what extent this may be regarded as historically true it is 
diflScult to say. As regards Bengal, with which alone we are here 
concerned, there is no direct reference in Kalhana s account that 
Lah'taditya invaded, far less conquered, any part of the province. 
But two incidents reported by Kalhana lead to the presumption 
that the kingdom of Gauda acknowledged his suzerainty. 

In the first place, we are told that a troop of elephants from 
Gauda-mandala joined Lalitaditya,* and it is only reasonable to 
conciude that the king of Gauda acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Lalitaditya and sent his elephant troops to help him. Secondly, 
TTalhnna relates how the king of Gauda was forced to visit Kashmir 


’ The conquest of Magadha is perhaps to be credited to the Sails rulers 
of Northern Bengal. As noted above, two other branches of this family ruled 
in Vindhya region and Benares, and this circumstance must have helped the Saila 
ruler of Bengal to wrest the supremacy of Magadha. probably from Jivltagupta ii, 
the last known ruler of the Later Guptas, who reigned in the first half of the 
ngfath century a.d. 

* For different views, cf. Oauda-vaho, 2nd ed., pp. edw ff. 

• RT. rv. 148. Dr. H. C. Bay states that LalitUitya '* reached the Gauda land ” 
(DHNI. I. 277). This is, however, by no means certain, though very probable, 
b) any case RT. does not refer to Lalitaditya’s inarch to Gauda. 
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at the behest of Lalitaditya, and was murdered there The Gauda 
king had evidently some fear about his safety, and to remove it, 
Lalitaditya swore by an image of Vishnu that no violence would 
be done to his person. In spite of this guarantee Lalitaditya caused 
the Gauda king to be murdered at a place called Trigrami. Here, 
again, the distant journey undertaken by the Gauda king, in spite 
of misgivings about his own safety, can be reasonably explained 
only on the supposition that he acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Lalitaditya. 

The sequel to the murder of the king of Gauda is interesting 
enough to be recorded here. Kalhana relates how some loyal and 
faithful followers of the Gauda king took a solemn vow to avenge 
the foul murder, made the long journey from Gauda to Kashmir 
in the guise of pilgrims, and attacked the temple which contained 
the Vishnu image by which Lalitaditya swore the safety of the 
Gauda king. With a full knowledge of certain death, these people 
entered the temple and broke one of the two images found there, 
unhappily the wrong one. In the meantime, soldiers came from 
the capital and cut all the Gaudas to pieces. The Kashmirian 
poet has paid the highest tribute to the loyalty and devotion of 
these people. “ Even the creator,” says he, “ cannot achieve what 
the Gaudas did on that occasion,” and “ to this day the world is 
filled with the fame of the Gauda heroes.”^ The story, romantic 
though it is, is probably true, for otherwise Kalhana would not 
have reported it, knowing fully how thoroughly it discredits his 
ideal king Lalitaditya. 

Same reliance, however, cannot be placed on another romantic 
story recorded by Kalhana about Jayapida, the grandson of 
Lalitaditya. But though its historical character may well be 
doubted, a brief account of the curious episode may be given for 
what it is worth. 

Jayapida, the grandson of Lalitaditya, set out with a vast army 
for conquering the world, in imitation of his grandfather. But his 
kingdom was usurped, during his absence, by his brother-in-law 
Jajja, and he was deserted by his army. Ultimately he dismissed 
all his soldiers and wandered alone. In course of this romantfc 
enterprise, he entered the city of Paundravardhana which was then 
ruled by a prince called Jayanta, as a subordinate chief to the . 
kings of Gauda. He married Jayanta’s daughter, defeated the 
five Gauda chiefs and made his father-in-law their overlord.® 

It is difficult to say what amount of truth, if any, there is m 


* RT. IT. 8S3-S0. 


S 


RT. IT. 833, 835, 


a 


RT. IT. 4«M«8. 
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this story. But the reference to five Gau^a kings indicates a state 
of political disintegration which is supported by other evidences. 
It appears very likely that Gauda became a field of struggle for 
supremacy among a number of local chiefs who had asserted their 
independence as there was no central authority to keep them under 
control. 

Another reference to a foreign conquest of Gauda, about this 
period, occurs in an inscription of Jayadeva n, the Lichchhavi 
king of Nepal. In this record, dated 759 or 748 A.D., the king’s 
father-in-law, Harsha of the Bhagadatta dynasty, is described as the 
lord of Gauda, Udra, Kalinga and Kosala.^ The fact that the 
rulers of Kamarupa claimed descent from Bhagadatta has led to 
the presumption that Harsha was ruler of Kamarupa.® We must 
remember, however, that the Kara dynasty of Orissa also claimed 
descent from the same family,® and it is equally probable that 
Harsha belonged to that d 3 masty. In any case we have no 
independent evidence about the possession of Gauda by any ruler 
of either Kamarupa or Orissa, and it is difficult to say how far the 
assumption of the title ‘lord of Gauda’ was justified by actual 
exercise of authority in that kingdom. 

n. Kingdom of Vanga 

We have no definite information about the political condition 
of Vafiga during the reign of Sasanka. But even if it were 
incorporated in his dominions, it must have again formed an 
independent state shortly after his death. Hiuen Tsang has 
referred to the kingdom of Samatata, which seems to have included 
the major part, if not the whole, of Vanga proper.'' How long the 
independent kingdom established in this region by Gopachandra 
continued to exist and how it ended are unknown to us. We learn 
from Hiuen Tsang that a line of Brahmana kings ruled in Samatata 
in the firat half of the seventh century a.d. But he does not give 
us any information about it beyond stating that fellabhadra, the 


’ Ppsiipat! Ins. dated year 1.53 (lA. rx. 173) This year is usually referred l<» 
the Harsha Era {//.V/. 968). but Jaya-swal refers this and other dates in Nepalese 
records to a new era starting in 595 a.d. {JBORS. xxn. 16HT, 184). 

’ GR. 17-18; DIISI. i. 911 ; Levi-.Vepn/. u. 171. Harsha is usually identifietl 
with king Harsha mentioned in Tcjpur cp. of Vanamala {JASB. ix. Part n. 766 ; 
Kdm. Sda. 54) . 

• Cf Chaiirasi Grant of ^ivakara (JBORA. 1028, p 804). Some scholars, 
while holding Harsha to be a king of the Kara dynasty, believes him also to" be 
a descendant of Bhaskaravarman (llIQ. xiv. 841). 

* It is difficult to ascertain the boundaries of Samatata which mtist have 
varkd at different ages. The district of Tippera was definitely included in it 
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patriarch of Nalanda, was a scion of this royal family.^ Reference 
may be made in this connection to a vassal chief named 
Jypshthabhadra, mentioned in the Nidhanpur copper-plate of 
Bhaskaravarman. The name-ending -bhadra has led some scholars 
to connect him with Sllabhadra and to postulate the existence of 
a Bhadra dynasty ruling in Bengal." Although there is not 
sufficient evidence in support of this view, it is not an unlikely one. 
This Brahmanical royal dynasty seems to have been overthrown by 
a line of Buddhist kings whose names contained the word khadgu 
as an essential element. The history of this dynasty, generally 
referred to as the Khadga dynasty, is known from two copper-plates 
found at Ashrafpur, 30 miles north-east of Dacca,® and a short 
record inscribed on an image of Sarvani (Durga) found at Deulbadi, 
14 miles south of Comilla.^ These disclose the names of three 
rulers viz., Khadgodyama, his son Jatakhadga, and the latter’s son 
Devakhadga. They also refer to the queen and the son of the last 
named king, viz. Prabhavatl and Rajaraja, also called Rajarajabhata. 
They were all devout Buddhists. 

Khadgodyama is described as nripddhirdja (overlord of kings) 
and seems to have been the founder of the kingdom. The records 
unfortunately do not contain any historical information, beyond the 
usual vague praises, about him or his successors. Of the two 
copper-plate grants of Devakhadga, one is dated in his 13th regnal 
year, and the date of the other is doubtful.® Both were issued 
from the royal camp of Karmanta-wsoka, which was probably their 
capital. This city has been identified with modem Badkamta, a 


(see supra p. 17) . The account of Hiuen Tsang, however, shows that Samatata 
was an extensive kingdom in his days. “ This country,” says he, “ which was on 
the sea side and was low and moist, was more than 3,000 li in circuit ” (Watters, n. 

187) . From Samatata the “pilgrim journeyed west for over 900 li to Tamralipti." 

(Ibid. 189). IVom these indications the kingdom of SamaUta in the 7th century 
A.D. may be reasonably regarded as having comprised the area bounded by the 
old course of the lower Brahmaputra rher in the north, Chittagong Hills in the 
east, ami the Bay of Bengal on the south. The western boundary was perhaps 
formed by a b^ch of the old Ganges (Padma) corresponding to modem G«*i 
and Madhumati rivers. Cunningham held that Samatata denoted the ddU ^ 

the Ganges and its chief city occupied the site of modem Jessore. Fergusson ^ 

Watters idenUfied it respectively with Dacca and Faridpur districts. (Watte*, » f 

188 ) , _ 

* Watters, n. 109. ‘ 

IC. n. 795-97. As mentioned ntpra p. 80, fj». 1, a vassal chief 
Niadra n mentioned m the Ins. of Jayanaga. 

• MA&h. r. No. 6, pp. 85-91. * eL xvb. '-'W 

JASB. NS. xsx. 375 ff; HNI. 203. 
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Police station in the Tippera district,^ but this identification cannot 
be regarded as certain. 

The date of these kings is also a matter of dispute. Some 
scholars refer them to the 9th century a.d.,^ while others hold that 
they ruled during the latter part of the seventh and the beginning 
of the eighth century.® Apart from the evidence of palaeograph; , 
on which both the theories are mainly based, the latter view seems 
to be supported by certain references in I-tsing’s account of fifty-six 
Buddhist priests of China who visited India and the neighbouring 
parts during the latter half of the seventh century A.D.. One of 
these priests, Sheng-Chi by name, found Rajabha^ ruling over 
Samatata,^ and this ruler has been identified by most scholars 
with Bajarajabhata of the Khadga dynasty.® From the same 
work of I-tsing, we know that a certain Buddhist temple situated 
about 228 miles east of Nalanda® was originally founded by 
§ri-Gupta, but the land belonging to it “ has now reverted to the 
king of Eastern India, whose name is Devavarma.”^ This king 
has been identified by some with Devagupta® of the Later Gupta 
dynasty of Magadha, and by others with Devakhadga.® It must 
be remembered, however, that the temple in question was 
undoubtedly situated in Bengal. Further, Magadha, the home- 
territory of the Later Guptas, is placed by I-tsing in Mid-India^® 
and not Eastern India, which is described by him as bounded by 
Tamralipti in the south (and west) and Harikela in the east.*^ 
The identification of Devavarma with Devakhadga, therefore, 
appears to be more reasonable. The Chinese evidence, thus 
interpreted, leads to the conclusion that the Eihadga dynasty ruled 
approximately between 650 and 700 a.d. and their kingdom 
comprised nearly the whole of Eastern and Southern Bengal. But 
these conclusions must be regarded as tentative. 

* El. xrn. Ml ; JASB. NS. x. 87 ’ BI. MS ; MASS. i. No. 6, pp. 85 ff. 

• JA^B. NS. XEC. 378; JASB. N.S. x. 86; 11 SI. 2n«. 

* Benl-Ltfe. XL-Xl.l : Chavannes. Rcihjievi Eminenin (l-tiinij), j). 12S. f.n. s. 

• JASB. N.S. XDC. 378; HNI. 407. • IRQ. xw. 634. 

’ Benl-Lije. x^xvi-xxx\n; Chavannes. op. cit., p. 83; IHQ. xiv. 534. 

* Dr. R. G. Basak was presumably led to this view (IISl. 130i by the 
mistaken belief that the land granted by the king waa situated near Mahabodhi 
temple in Gaya, whereas, as noted above, it was more than two hundred miles 
further to the east, in Bengal (supra p. 69) . 

• JASB. N.S. xtx. 378. 

“ Bodh-Gaya is referred to as situated in Mid-India in connection with 
the biography of Hiuen-Ta’i (Beal-Li/e. xxx ; Chavannes, op. cit., p. 35) . 

Takakusu-J-fsing. pp. xxxi. XLvi ; Chavannes, op. dt., pp. 121, 106; Beal- 
L^e. XL-xu. Tamralipti is called the southern district of Eastern India from which 
peopfe went towards Mid-India, showing that it was on the south-western border 
<al East bidia. 
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The Tippera copper-plate grant of Samanta Lokanatha^ 
introduces us to a line of feudatory chiefs ruling in East Bengal in 
the region round Tippera. The founder of the family is described 
as a paramount ruler, adhimahdrdja. His name is lost, except the 
last two letters -ndtha. His successor Sivanatha is, however, referred 
to as samanta. Nothing of importance is known of the next two 
rulers after whom came Lokanatha who issued the charter. 

The facts recorded about Lokanatha are sofiiewhat vague and 
obscure. It appears that he defeated an army sent against him by 
his suzerain (paramesvara) . On the other hand, another king, 
Jivadharana by name, occupied a part or whole of the kingdom of 
Lokanatha, but gave up the fight and restored the territory, as the 
latter obtained the royal charter, presumably from the suzerain. 
There is a further reference to a fight between Jayatungavarsha 
and Lokanatha. The natural presumption is that Lokanatha 
rebelled against his suzerain Jayatungavarsha, and scored an initial 
success by defeating the army of the latter. But he was ultimately 
defeated by Jivadharana, another feudatory chief of Jayatunga- 
varsha. He then submitted to his suzerain, and his dominions were 
restored to him. But neither Jayatungavarsha, which was obviously 
a title rather than a proper name, nor Jivadharana can be 
identified.^ 

The copper-plate of Lokanatha is dated in words, but 
imfortunately the portion containing the figure for hundreds is lost, 
and the extant part gives us only the year 44. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
restores it as 144, and refers it to Harsha Era which would make 
it equivalent to 750 a.d.® Dr. R. G. Basak, on -the other hand, 
restores the date as 344, and referring it to the Gupta Era obtains 
the date 663-64 A.n.^ for Lokanatha. The palaeographical evidence, 
according to Dr. Basak, also refers the inscription to the seventh 
century a.d. If we accept this date, we may reasonably hold the 
view that Lokanatha was a feudatory of the Khadga dynasty, and 
Jayatungavarsha was a biruda (title) of either Khadgodyama or 
Jatakhadga. It may be added that according to the copper-plates 
of the Khadgas, Jatakhadga annihilated his enemies and 
Devakhadga had under him a number of feudal rulers who paid 
court to him. But whether the Khadgas exercised supremacy o^ 
Lokanatha or not, there is no valid reason to suppose, as some 
scholars have done, that both these dynasties acknowledged a 
common suzerain, far less that this suzerain was the king 
Kamarupa.® 

* El. XV. 801-315. * For a fuller account cf. HNI. 185 ft 

* lA. txr. 44. ‘ HNI. 185. 

* EHBP. 89; IC. n. 87-45. 
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The history of the Khadga dynasty after Bajarajabhata is not 
known to us^ According to the traditions recorded by the Tibetan 
monk laranatha, to which detailed reference will be made in the 
next chapter/ the Chandra dynasty had been ruling in Vanga (and 
occasionally also over Gauda) as early as the middle of the seventh 
century a.d., and its last two rulers Govichandra and Lalitachandra 
reigned during the last part of the seventh and the first part of the 
eighth century a.d. It is not improbable that Govichandra 
supplanted the Khadgas and re-estabh'shed the supremacy of his 
dynasty. 

If we may believe in Taranatha’s statement, it was probably 
during the reign of Lalitachandra that Yasovarman invaded Vahga. 
It is, however, equally or perhaps more likely that the king of 
Variga opposing Yasovarman was a Khadga king. But whoever 
he may be, he was, according to Gauda-vaho, no mean enemy, and 
possessed large elephant forces (v. 419 ). The author of Gatufa- 
vaho pays indirectly a high tribute to the people of Vanga when he 
says that ‘ their faces assumed a pale colour while offering obeisanc’e 
to the victor, because they were not accustomed to such an act 
(v. 420 ) .’ This testimony to the peoples’ bravery and love of 
freedom was perhaps based on the personal knowledge of the author. 
The suzerainty of Yasovarman was probably- more nominal than 
real, and in any case it was short-lived. There is no evidence to 
show that either of the two other foreign rulers, Lalitaditya or 
Harsha, who probably exercised supremacy over Gauda, had any 
pretensions of suzerainty over Vanga. 

According to Taranatha, the death of Lalitachandra was 
followed by a period of anarchy and confusion. There was no 
king ruling over either Gauda or Vanga, and as he characteristically 
puts it, every Kshatriya, Grandee, Brahmana, and merchant was 
a king in his own house. 

The contemporary records also describe the political condition 
of Bengal in the middle of the eighth century a.d. as ‘ irvatsya- 
nyaya’^ a technical term used in treatises on politics to denote the 
absence of a central ruling authority, resulting in a chaotic state, 
where every local chief assumes royal authority and might alone 
is right. 

This lamentable state of political disintegration was undoubtedly 
caused by the series of foreign invasions and the successive changes 
of ruling dynasties in Gauda and Vanga referred to above. They 


* For references to I^ranStha’s account in this chapter cf. App. i. to Ch. vi. infra. 
’ Khalimpur cp. Pala Ins., No. 8. 
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shattered the political fabric reared up with so much care by 
Gopachandra, Dharmaditya, Samacharadeva and Sashka. Bengal 
lapsed into a state of political inanity and the people must have 
suffered untold miseries. But the very grave peril and the extremity 
of the evil brought its own remedy. 



APPENDIX I 


RELATIONS OP TIBET WITH INDIA 

Some time between 581 and 600 a.d., an obscure chief named 
Srong Tsan united the scattered hill tribes and founded a powerful 
kingdom in Tibet. He had an army of about 1,00,000 soldiers and 
led a victorious campaign to Central India, a term used by the 
Chinese to designate Bihar and probably also sometimes U. P. as 
distinguished from Eastern India comprising Bengal and Assam. 
The nature and extent of his conquest are not known to us, but 
it has been suggested that the era known as San and current 
in Bengal and Assam commemorates this forgotten foreign invasion 
of Bengal. The name of the era. Son, equivalent to the last part 
of the name of the Tibetan king, and its epoch 593-594 a.d. both 
favour this hypothesis,^ but it goes against the generally accepted 
view that the era originated in the time of Akbar by the conversion 
of Hijra into a solar year.® 

Srong Tsan was succeeded by his son Srong-tsan Gampo.* 
He was a remarkable figure. He married a princess of Nepal and 
also won, under military pressure, the hands of the daughter of 
the Chinese emperor. Through the influence of his queens he was 
converted into Buddhism and introduced the religion in his country. 
The grateful posterity regards him as an incarnation of Bodhisatva 
Padmaparii. He revised Tibetan alphabet on the model of the Indian, 
invited Indian Pandits to Tibet, and had Buddhist scriptures 
traqslated into Tibetan, He founded numerous monasteries and 
castles at Lhasa and made that his capital. He also extended the 
suzerainty of Tibet in all directions. 


’ LM-ffepd. n. 147, I5S-4. 

■ L4vi’s view has been refuted by K. P. Jayaswal (JBORS. xxn. 172). 
Some other views on the origin of Bengali San have been summarbed by D. Triveda 
in Jin. XEC. 292 ff. 

* The account of Srong-tsan Gampo is based on the following authorities ; 

a. The Chroniclet of Ladakh (translated by Francke in Antiqvifiei of 
Tibet, Part n, pp. 82-84). 

b. A Study on the Chronidet of Ladakh by Dr. L. Petech (published 
as a supplement to IHQ. xv), Ch. v. 

c. Levi-Nepal. n. 148-152. 

d. Sarat Chandra Daa’s account i,. (1881), Part I, pp. 218-224 i. 

(This is somewhat antiquated and should be read in the light of 
Noa. o-e) . 

#. L. A. Waddell, The Buddhiem of Tibet, Ch. m. 
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Srong-tsan Gampo was a contemporary of the great Indian 
emperor Harshavardhana. The death of Harsha, towards the 
close of 646 or the beginning of 647 a.d., was followed by anarchy 
and confusion, and the succession to the imperial throne was 
claimed by one of his ministers, who evidently held sway in Bihar 
and whose name is given in Chinese texts as Na-fu-ti 0-lo-na-shuen, 
the original Indian name being perhaps Arjuna or Arunasva of 
Tirabhukti (Tirhut, North Bihar) . According to the story preserved 
in the Cjiinese annals, this Arjuna attacked a Chinese mission, 
under Wang-hiuen-tse, that was sent by the Chinese Emperor to 
Harsha. For reasons, not explained, Arjuna killed most of the 
members of the mission and plundered their property. Wang- 
hiuen-tse fled to Nepal, secured 7,000 soldiers from Nepal and 
1,200 from Tibet, and, returning to Indian plains, disastrously 
defeated and imprisoned Arjuna and took him a captive to China. 
It is said that Wang-hiuen-tse stormed the capital city of Arjuna, 
and about 580 walled towns in India submitted to him. Even 
Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa, sent supplies to the 
victorious army led by Wang-hiuen-tse.^ The whole episode took 
place during 647 and 648 a.d. in the plains of Bihar, probably to 
the north of the river Ganges and not far from the river GandakI, 

The story reads more like romance than sober history, and it 
is difficult to say what amount of historical truth there is in it. 
For it is as difficult to accept the story of unprovoked hostility on 
the part of Arjuna as to believe in the utter rout of his army and 
thorough conquest of his country by 8,000 soldiers. 

There is, however, no doubt that the Tibetan king Srong-tsan 
Gampo was drawn into Indian politics, either in connection with 
the strange episode of Wang-hiuen-tse or in pursuance of his fathers 
policy. Whether he actually conquered any part of Indian plams 
is not definitely known, but he is said to have conquered Assam 
and Nepal, and exercised .suzerainty over half of Jambudvipa. 
There is hardly any doubt that Nepal was at this time a vassal 
state of Tibet and remained so for nearly two hundred years. 

The reign-period of Srong-tsan Gampo is not definitely known, 
but there is general agreement among scholars that he died about 
650 AJ).® He was succeeded by his grandson Ki-li-pa-pu (650-679) 


* JA. 9e Serie, t. xv. (1900), pp. 297 ff. It appears that the mission of 
hinen-tse was sent to Magadha and presumably the incidents took place 
The Chinese form of the name of the Indian king may mean O-lo-na-shun, king 
Ti-fla-fu-ti (p. 300, f.n. 2). The latter may stand for Tirabhukti (North Bihar). 

* Lcvi-NepaZ. n. 148. , 

* Ubetan historians give various dates for the birth of Srong-tsan Gaii^_ 
ran^g between 600 and 617 a.d. (JASB. x. 218). According to Dr. Petedi. 
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who proved an extremely capable ruler. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon China in 670 A.n. and conquered Kashgar and the 
neighbouring regions in the North. In the South he is said to 
have extended his conquests as far as Central India, ^ but un- 
fortunately no localities are specified. 

In 702 Nepal and Central India revolted against Tibet. Nepal 
was subdued, and Central India, even if it did not send regular 
tribute, did not remain free from depredations. For, during the 
period 713-41 an embassy from Central India came to China to 
seek for help against the Tibetans and the Arabs.* 

Lalitaditya Muktapida, the powerful king of Kashmir, was 
also engaged in hostilities against Tibet and sent an embassy to 
China between 736 and 747 a.d. He represented to the Imperial 
court, that in conjunction with the king of Central India he had 
closed the five roads leading from Tibet to India and obtained 
several victories against the Tibetans.® After Lalitaditya the task 
of keeping the Tibetans in check fell upon the Pala kings of Bengal, 
and further account of the relations between Tibet and India will 
be given in Chapter vi. 

is established with certainty that Srong-tsan Gampo was bom in fi69 a.d. and 
reigned from 620 to 660 aj».” (op. cif., pp. 47-48). L<vi (Nepal, n. 178) and 
Thomas (Literary Texts, 49) also place the king’s death at 660, the latter assigning 
him the date 600-660 a.d. Francke notes that the Chinese date for the king .'s 

600-650 AJ). (op. cit.). T. n. I > 

' Levi-Nepal. n. 174. I do not know the authority for Sir R. C. Temirfes 
assertion that “at thU period Tibetan rule must have spread southwards far into 
Bengal” (lA. 1916, p. 89). 

' Uvi-Nepal, n. 174-76. 


• Ibid. 176. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF GAUDA-VAHO 

Dr. S. P. Pandit, the learned editor of Gaitda-vaho, has assumed 
without any discussion that the Lord of Magadha mentioned in 
that poem was identical with the king of Gauda.^ 

This assumption, though supported by Haripala’s commentary 
on Gau^a-vaho,^ rests only on evidence of a very indirect character. 
The principal argument, of course, is that unless the identity is 
assumed there remains no justification for the title of the book. 
But the learned editor himself admits that even such an assumption 
does not go very far in supporting or explaining the title. Thus he 
was constrained to remark as follows : 

“ But this mention of the Magadha king is made in the most incidental 
manner and with no direct purpose to refer to him as the hero who has given Ihs 
name to the poem.’” 

Another argument is supplied by internal evidence. After 
singing Yasovarman’s exploits the poet gives some personal 
accounts. We are told that one evening the poet was requested by 
an assembly of learned people to describe fully the manner in 
which Yasovarman slew the lord of Magadha (v. 844 ). In reply 
the poet said, after describing in general terms the greatness of 
Yasovarman in 228 verses, that he would sing next morning the 
Gauda-vaho, describing the destruction of many (or one) eastern 
kings. Next morning when the poet was going to relate the 
exploits of Yasovarman to the learned assembly, the poets of the 
court talked among themselves about Yasovarman’s virtues and 
his prowess that had accomplished the death (lit. cut the throat) 
of the Gau^a king (v. 1194 ). (This passing reference is the only 
allusion to the death of the Gau^a king in the whole poem) . The 
poet then began : “ Hear the wonderful deeds of Yasovarman.” 

But here the poem ends. 

Now it may be argued that as Gaudorvaho was sung ffl 
response to the request to describe how Yasovarman slew the lord 
of Magadha, the king of Magadha was the same as Lord of 
Gauda. It is, however, not quite inconceivable that the poet, m 
compliance with the request, proposed to give an account not only 
of the king of Magadha, but also of the various eastern kings» 


X 


or. xxrr., xm. 


Cf. commentary on v. 844. 


» OF. xun. 
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including that of Gauda. It is evident from the abrupt end that 
he actually accomplished neither, and even if he did so, his work 
has not come down to us. This is also the view of the learned 
editor of Gau(}a-vaho} 

On the whole, the union of Gauda and Magadha under one 
ruler may be a valid presumption but cannot be regarded as a 
proved fact, on the strength of Gauda-vaho. Further, it is 
legitimate to infer that even if both Magadha and Gauda were 
under the same ruler, it was the ruler of Gauda who had Magadha 
under his sway, rather than vice-versa. For, otherwise there is no 
justification for the name Gau^a-vaho.^ 


* GV. XLvm. For a summary of the various opinions expressed by schdais 
on this subject cf. Supplementary Notes (pp. ccxxxix-cclv) by tJtgikar in the second 
edition of Gauda-vaho, published by Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Poona, 
1927 ). 

’ Ac'jording to N. B. TJtgikar, "the reason for the lelection of the name of 
the Gauda king in preference to other kings subjugated by Yasovarman, to form the 
designation of a highly-pitched poem, may possibly have to be sought tor in ths 
latent ill-will that can historically be proved to have existed between the two kingdoms 
of Kanauj and Gauda before the time of Yasovarman " (2nd ed,, p. cclii) . This 
explanation is, however, hardly convincing. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PALAS 

The foundation of the Pala dynasty about the middle of the 
eighth century a.d. marks a new epoch in the history of Bengal. 
For the first time the historian has the advantage of being able 
to follow, in the main, the fortunes of a single ruling dynasty, the 
order of succession of whose long line of kings is precisely known, 
and whose chronology may be fixed with a tolerable degree of 
certainty. This advantage does not forsake him till the end of the 
Hindu period, in spite of occasional political disintegration and the 
rise of local dynasties ruling in various parts of the province. 

The history of the Palas, extending over four centuries, may be 
divided into the following stages ; 

X. The Origin and Early History of the Palas. 

n. The Pala Empire. 

XII. The Decline and Fall of the Empire. 

IV. Restoration. 

V. The Break-up of the Pala Kingdom. 

VI. Disintegration and Temporary Revival. 

III. The End of the Pala Rule. 


I. The Origin and Early History of the Palas 

The anarchy and confusion which prevailed in Bengal for more 
than a century^ led to a natural reaction. The people, who had 
suffered untold miseries for a long period, suddenly developed a 
political wisdom and a spirit of self-sacrifice to which there is no 
recorded parallel in the history of Bengal. They perceived that the 
establishment of a single strong central authority offered the only 
effective remedy against political disintegration within and invasions 
from abroad to which their unhappy land was so long a victim* 
They also realised that such a happy state of things could only be 
brought about by the voluntary surrender of authority to one person 
by the numerous petty chiefs who had been exercising independent 
political authority in different parts of the country. The ideal 
subordinating individual interests to a national cause was not W 


1 


See ntpra pp. 77-60. 
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common m India m the eighth century a.d. as it was in Europe 
a thousand years later. Our admiration is, therefore, all the greater, 
that without any struggle the independent political chiefs recognised 
the suzerainty of a popular hero named Gopala. Thus took place 
a bloodless revolution which both in its spirit and subsequent results 
reminds us of what happened in Japan about ad, 1870. 

Unfortunately this memorable episode in the history of Bengal 
is known to us only in brief outline, and details are altogether 
lacking. The Khalimpur copper-plate' issued in the 32nd year of 
the reign of Dharmapala, refers to this event in the following 
couplet ; 

'fndtsyanydya.ni—apohituiii prakritibhir—lakshmydl), karam 

grdhita^l 

sn-Gopdla=iti kshiiisa-sirasdm chu4dmanis=:tat-tittah\l 

Kielhom translates the above as follows : 

“ His son was the orest-jewd of the heads of kings, the glorioas Gopala, whom 
the people made take the hand of Fortune, to put an end to the practice of fishes." 

In a footnote to the above, Kielhom adds : “ Gopala was made 
king by the people to put an end to a lawless state of things in 
which everyone was the prey of his neighbour.” He also cites 
authority for his interpretation of the phrase ‘ mdtsya-nydya.' 

Now there is no dispute regarding the general interpretation 
of the above passage, viz., that Gopala was made king in order to 
put an end to the state of anarchy which prevailed in Bengal, The 
only point that is open to discussion is the agency that made him 
king. According to the couplet referred to above, Gop.'ila was made 
king by the ‘prakritk.’ The common meaning of the word is 
‘ subjects,’ and it has consequently been held that Gopfda was 
elected king by the general body of people.- .\lthough this view 
has met with general acceptance, it i.s open to dmibl whether the 
passage refers to anything like a regular election by the general 
mass of people, and, if so, whether this was at all practicable in 
those days and in such abnormal times. It would, perhap.s, be 
more reasonable to hold that the choice was originally made by the 
leading chiefs, and was subsequently endorsed and acclaimed by the 
people. This may well be regarded as tantamount to an ‘election 
b 5 ' the people ’ referred to in the Khalimpur copper-plate. 

It has been sugge.sted on the other hand that ‘ prakriti ' should 
be taken as a tcchnic.nl term meaning principal officers, and that 


' Ins. No. 2 (see list of Inscriptions, .\pp. i to this chapter) . 
* BI. 151, 162, 171 ; OR. 81 ; GL. 19 f.n. 
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Gopala was placed on the throne by the principal officers of the 
state.' This view is supported by an instance recorded in the 
Rdjatarangmt, viz., the election of Jalauka as king by a group of 
seven officials called ‘ prakritis.’ Tt must be remembered, however, 
that such election is possible, and even very probable, only when 
there is a strong and stable government exercising authority over 
the whole kingdom. In the absence of such a central government, 
we can hardly think of ministers or a set of permanent officials who 
could offer the throne to a nominee of their own. If we presume, 
as we must, that a central political authority exercising any sort of 
control over the whole of Gauda or Vanga had ceased to function 
for a long period, and the country was divided into a large number 
of independent principalities, we can scarcely think of a group of 
officials (presumably of one of these states) placing somebody on 
the throne of Bengal, or a considerable portion of the province. 

On the whole, therefore, we are justified in holding the view 
that Gopala was called to the throne by the voice of the people, 
though perhaps the selection was originally made by a group of 
leaders or independent ruling chiefs. 

Although this remarkable episode has not been referred to in 
Indian literature, and its very memory has now vanished from 
Bengal, it was a living tradition among the people even so late as 
the sixteenth century a.d. This is proved by the curious story 
recorded by the Tibetan historian Lama Taranatha.® 

Unfortunately we possess very meagre information about the 
life and reign of Gopala. His father Vapyata and grandfather 
Dayitavishnu are referred to in very general terms in the official 
records, and there is nothing to indicate that they were ruling 
chiefs. Vapyata is called ‘ destructor of foes.' but this does not 
imply anything more than that he was, perhaps, a military chief.® 

In a commentary to Ashtasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd composed 
by Haribhadra, during the reign of Gopala’s son Dharmapala, the 
latter is described as Rdjabhatddi-vajhsa-patitaA This led MM. 
Haraprasad Sastri to conclude that Dharmapala belonged “ to the 
family of a military officer of some king.”’’ Others have taken 

' EHBP. 112. ’ Cf. App. in to this chapter. 

* Mr. J. C. Ghosh’s view that Vapyata was the first king of the line rests 
on ver>- insufficient grounds [IHQ. vn. 7.^1 (831); ix. 4811. 

* rajye RdjabhatSdi-vaMa-patita-in-Dkannapalasya vai] ' - 

fattvaloka-^'idhayrni viraehitd tat-panjik^eyam muifdjl .-i 

The verse, occurring at the end of ch. 32 of the commentary, is 
and an account of the ms. is given in Bl. 164, f.n. 4. ,;W. 

“ RC.' 6. R. D. Banerji misquoted this passage and by reading ‘the saias 
for ‘ some ’ attributed to mm. Sastri the view that the Palas were descended fK« * 
general of Rajabhata (BI. 164. f.n. 4). mm. Sastri. far from hohbng Uii» vieir» 
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Rajabhata as a personal name, and identified him with the king 
of the same name ruling in Samatata when Sheng-chi came to India 
towards the close of the seventh century a.d.» This Rajabhata 
may be identified with the heir-apparent of Devakhadga named in 
official records of the dynasty as Rajaraja and Rajaraja-Bhata.® 
The passage cited by mm. Haraprasad Sastri would thus lead to 
the conclusion that the Palas were connected in some way with the 
Khadgas. The fact that the Khadgas were Buddhists, like the 
Palas, and were ruling in Eastern Bengal, shortly before the 
accession of Gopala, undoubtedly strengthens this presumption. 
On the other hand, apart from the questionable interpretation of 
Rajabhata as a personal name, the word ‘ patita ’ creates consider- 
able difficulty. There is no warrant for the assumption that it 
means ‘ descended by the female line.’® It is normally used m a 
derogatory sense such as ‘fallen,’ ‘outcast,’ etc., and scarcely ever 
in the sense of ‘ being descended from,’ though the latter meaning 
is not altogether unknown.^ 

Some scholars have traced a subtle reference to the royal family of 
Dharmapala’s mother in the fifth verse of the Khalimpur copper- 
plate (Ins. No. 2). In this verse Deddadevi, the wife of Gopala, 
is compared to the wives of the deities Moon, Agni (Fire), Siva, 
Kuvera, Indra, and Vishpu.® In course of the comparison, the 
word ‘ BhadratmafA ' is used immediately after Bhadra, the name 
of Kuvera’s wife. Kielhom, while translating this verse, took 
‘ BhadratmajS, ’ as an epithet qualifying Deddadevi, and translated 
it as ‘a daughter of the Bhadra king,’ regarding Bhadra as a 
tribal or family name. Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitreya, on the 
other hand, took ‘ Bhadratmaja ’ as an ordinary adjective to Bhadra, 
meaning daughter of a gentleman. It must be confessed, however, 
that there is hardly any point in applying such a colourless epithet 
to Bhadra alone of all the goddesses mentioned in the verse. 
Kielhom, therefore, may be right in his interpretation, and 
Deddadevi might belong to the royal Bhadra family referred to 
in the last chapter.*' 


suggested (op. cif.) that DayUa-Vishnu. the grandfather of Gop^a. belonged to the 
family of Matri-Vishnu mentioned in the Eran Slone Ins. (Fleet. Cll. ni. No. 19). 

’ TV/. 147. See nupra p. 87. 

" JASB. NS. XIX. 378. K. D. Bomrji rejetls this view (Bl. 16.7-66). but 
it is accepted by R. G. Basak (//.V/. 407). Mr. J. C. Ghosh identifies Rajabhata 
wHh Vapyata, the father of Gopala {IHQ. ix. 481) . This seems to be very unlikely. 

* IJIQ. VII. 53S. * Cf. aoaNMo-pattlo raja (Chamkya-iataka, 81 ) . 

‘ For a similar comparison cf. Mbh. Adi-P. ch. 199. vv. 5-6. 

* See tupra p. 86. 


./ 
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It would thus appear that we have hardly any definite informa- 
tion regarding the origin of the royal Pala family. Strangely 
enough, unlike other mediaeval records, we do not find any mythical 
pedigree of the dynasty in the Pala inscriptions. In the Kamauli 
Plate of Vaidyadeva (Ins. No. 50), who was originally the minister 
of a Pala king, Vigrahapala ni is said to have belonged to the solar 
dynasty .1 According to the commentary of Sandhyakara Nandi's 
Rdmacharita (i. 4) , Dharmapala was ‘ the light of Samudra’s 
race ’ (samudra-kula-dipa) i.c., descended from the ocean.- It may 
be noted that both the records belong to the very end of the Pala 
period, more than three hundred and fifty years after the accession 
of Gopala, and naturally very little weight attaches to the theories 
contained in them about the origin of the dynasty. Besides, the 
membership of the solar or lunar family was commonly claimed for 
most of the royal houses of those days, and there is nothing dis- 
tinctive about it. The descent from the saviudra or ocean has 
undoubtedly more novelty in it. A distant echo of this may be 
traced in an old Bengali text called Dhanna-mafigala composed 
by Ghanarama.® It records that Dharmapala had no son and his 
queen Vallabhadevl was bani.shed to a forest. There she had a 
liaison with the ocean and a son was born to her. This silly story 
gives a wrong name for Dharmapala’s queen, and describes him as 
a devout Vaishnava and devoted to the Brahmapas. 

Taranatha tells us that Gopala was succeeded by a son whom 
Nagaraja Sagarapala, the sovereign of the ocean, begot on his 
younger queen.* This is evidently another version of the origin, 
of the Palas from samudra or ocean. These stories are too silly to 
be seriously considered,^ and do not help ns in the least in tracing 
the ancestry of the Palas. An attempt has been made to reconcile 
the two different traditions of samudra and surya origin by holding 
that samudra-kula means surya-kula or solar race to which Samudra, 
the son of the mythical king Sagara, belonged.® 


* This tradition is also recorded ill Pag Sam Jon Zaiig, cf. JASB. 1S!)8. p. 20. 
In a champu-kavya, called Vdayasuvdan-kathd, composed by Sorldhnla, a poet of 
Gujarat in the eleventh century a.d., and published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 
Dharmapala is said to have belonged to the family of Mandhata (p- 4). As 
Mandhata is a well-known mythical king of the solar race, this reference supports 
the view that the Palas belonged to the solar race. 

’ RCJ p. IX. ’ Quoted in Bl. 168, f.n. 18. 

* Tar., pp. 208-9. .According to Taranatha, this successor was Devapala, but 
according to Boston (History of Buddhism, translated by Dr. E. Obennffler, 
Heidelberg 1932, p. 1S6). he was Dharmapala. 

* Mr. R. D. Banerji tries to give a rational interpretation of ‘ Samndra~kida 
by the theory that the Palas came from the sea (PB. 46) . 

* This view, origiitaUy propounded by Mr. Prabhaschandra Sen, has b«« 
lesUted at some ioigth by Mr. J. C. Ghosh (IHQ. ix. 484-85) . 
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Ccist€ und lieligicyn of the Polas 

As lo the caste of the Palas, the commentary on a verse of 
Ramacharita (i. 17) distinctly says that Ramapala was born of a 
Kshatriya king. Taranatha tells us that Gopala was begotten on 
a Kshatriya woman by the Tree-God.' It may be readily believed, 
therefore, that the Palas, like most of the ruling families in 
mediaeval India, were regarded as Kshatriyas. This view is corro- 
borated by the matrimonial relations of the Palas with the Rashtra- 
kutas and the Kalachuris. But according to that curious work 
Manjusn-mUlakalpa, which refers to kings only by the first letter 
of the name, kings, who have been identified with the Palas, are 
said to be of the menial caste.* Abu’l-Pazl calls the Palas 
Kayasthas.® But the value of the last two evidences is not veiy 
great, and they need not be seriously considered. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why no reference to the ori gin and 
caste of the Palas occurs in their own records is the fact that they 
were Buddhists and did not care so much to adopt Brahmanical 
institutions or traditions. The copper-plates of the Palas begin 
with an invocation to Lord Buddha, and many kings of the dynasty 
are known to have been great patrons of Buddhism, .\ccording 
to the Tibetan tradition,' Gopala founded a Viharn or monastery 
at Nalanda and established many religious schools. Taranatha, as 
usual, gives a long list of Buddhist teachers who flourished during 
this reign. Whether Gopala himself first adopted Buddhism, or 
whether he was bom in a Buddhist family, it is not possible to 
determine. But certain it is that, the successors of Gopala were all 
ardent followers of Buddhism, and for nearly four hundred years 
their court proved to be the la.st stronghold of that dying faith in 
India. For this reason the Pala kings enjoyed an important position 
in the international Buddhist world, and they maintained intact 
the fountain-head of later Buddhism from which .streams flowed to 
Tibet in the north and the Indian archipelago in the south and east. 

As in the case of the origin of the family, uncertainty also 
hangs over the location of the original kingdom of Gopala. The 
inscriptions do not supply any definite information on the point. 
The fact that during the first two hundred years of the Pala mle. 
covering the reigns of eight kings, almost all the copper-plate grants 
were issued from victorious camps in Magadhar and all the other 
inscriptions, with only a single exeeption. belonged to that region, 
naturally led many to conclude that the Palas originally ruled in 

' Tar., p. 20«. 

* Tatak parena hhupilS gnivila dasajivinah. MMK(Ji. v, HS.S. Mr, .Jajs.'wol 
takes Gopila in thU verse as referring lo the Pala dynasty. This is very doubtful, 
specially as Buddha'.s doctrine is said lo have lieen lost during their reign ilfll. 72). 

“ .tm. Transl. n, 145. * Tar., 204; Boston. 150. 
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Magadha and subsequently conquered Bengal. But this view can 
hardly be maintained in the light of positive evidences which have 
come to light in recent years. 

In the first place, the Rdmacharita definitely refers to Varendri 
as the ‘ janafcabhuh ’ or ancestral home of the Palas. Secondly, the 
Gwalior inscription refers to the adversary of Nagabhata, who can 
hardly be anybody other than Dharmapala, as Vangapati. These 
two evidences make it almost certain that the home and the 
original kingdom of the Palas must be placed in Bengal. This is 
indirectly supported by the Badal Pillar inscription which says that 
Dharmapala, to begin with, was only the ruler of the east, and 
gradually spread his dominions in other directions. 

We should, of course, remember that Varendra (also called 
Varendri) denoted the northern, and Vahga. the eastern and south- , 
eastern part of Bengal. The evidences of Rdmacharita and Gwalior 
inscription might, therefore, appear to be contradictory, unless we 
regard Vanga as denoting the whole province of Bengal. Such an 
use of the name Vanga can, however, be justified or explained only 
on the supposition that the Palas were originally the rulers of 
Vanga, and the name came to be applied to the rest of the province 
with the growth of their dominions. The conflicting nature of the 
two evidences, therefore, still remains. Perhaps Taranatha’s account 
supplies the best solution of the difficulty, viz., that Gopala was 
bom of a Kshatriya family near Pundravardhana, but was subse- 
quently elected ruler of Bhahgala, undoubtedly a corrupt form of 
Vanga or Vahgala.' 

But whatever may have been the limits of the original kingdom 
of Gopala,' it is reasonable to hold that he consolidated his 
authority over the whole of Bengal. In the Monghyr copper-plate 
of Devapala (Ins. No. 6), Gopala is said to have conquered the 
earth as far as the sea. This, of course, does not mean much. But 
it is difficult to believe that his son and successor Dharmapala could 
carry on victorious campaigns up to the Punjab, unless he had 
inherited from his father at least the consolidated kingdom ^ 
Bengal. 

From the time of Narayanapala onwards the copper-plate grants 
of the Pala kings begin with a verse which is an eulogy both of 
Buddha and Gopala. Naturally all the epithets are equally apidi' ? 
cable to both of them. One of these runs as follows : >' 

jitvd yah, kdmak-dri-prabhaimm=^bhibhavam sdsvatim- j 

prdpa suntiih 

For fuller dHcusoion see App. m to this chapter. , 

’ R. D. Ran^i held that Gop^a was elected ruler of Gaud«> ^ 

Magadha (BL 168), but no evidaice is cited. tfi- 
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In the case of Gopala, the passage seems to mean that he 
established peace in his kingdom by having defeated the attacks 
of the oppressors or tyrants, the expression ‘ kdmakdrl ' meaning 
those who do not acknowledge any control and act wilfully. The 
reference in this case is, of course, to the period of anarchy and 
political disintegration that prevailed before the accession of Gopala. 
It has been suggested, however, that ‘ Kdmukdri ’ means ‘ king of 
Kamarupa, who is an enemy,’ Kama, with the pleonastic suffix ka, 
standing for Kamariipa, under the well-known Sanskrit aphorism 
that part of a name may be substituted for the full name.* It 
is unreasonable to rule out the interpretation altogether, but it 
is to be seriously considered whether such an achievement of 
Gopala, as the conquest of Assam, or of Magadha (as noted by 
Taranatha) , would not have been more directly stated in the offimal 
records, if it were a fact. Besides, as we shall see {injra p. 117). 
Kamarupa was conquered in the time of Devapala. 

On the whole, therefore, it would be safe to conclude that the 
main achievement of Gopala was the establishment of durable peace 
in Bengal by bringing under control the turbulent elements in the 
province. That the reign of Gopala ended in peaceful pursuits and 
not adventurous military expeditions is also hinted at in verse 3® 
of the Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala (Ins. No. 6) . 

The reign-period of Gopala is not definitely known. According 
to Taranatha, he ruled for forty-five years.® but this statement 
cannot be accepted without corroboration. According to Manjusti- 
mulakalpa,* his reign-period was twenty-seven years. His accession 
to the throne may be placed with a tolerable degree of certainty 
within a decade of 750 .k.v., and he probably ceased to rule about 
770 A.D.® The fact that he was called to the throne at a critical 
moment shows that he must have been fairly advanced in ago. and 
given proof of his prowess and ability. It is not likely, therefore, 
that he ruled for a very long time. According to Manjuin- 
mUlakalpa, he died at the advanced age of eighty." This i.s hardly 
likely, as we know that his son and grandson ruled respectively for 
at least thirtj’-two and thirty-five years. 


ms 


' IHQ. vn. o3I-32. 

“ ‘Having fonquerc<l the railh a.s far as Ihv sea. tie releasrst the war-cIephants. 
they were no longer rfnmnHf 

far., p. 30t. ‘ MMK(J). v. 690. 

“ The dates of the Pala kings have Wn diseus8e<t separately in .\pp. n to 


this chapter. 

• MMK(J). V. 690. 
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II. The Pala Empire 
1. Dharmapdla {c. 77Q-S10 A.D.) 

Gopala was succeeded in c. 770 A.n. by his son Dharraapala, who 
was destined to raise the Pala kingdom to the high-water mar k o f 
glory and power. But before we describe his life and reign, it is 
necessary to pass in rapid review the political condition of India 
at the time. 

In the Deccan, the Rashtrakutas had wrested the political 
power from the Ghalukyas, and established themselves as the ruling 
dynasty in 753 A.D., i.e., about the time when Gopala ascended the 
throne. Two powerful riders of this dynasty, Dhruva (c. 780-794) 
and his .son Govinda ni (c. 794-814), sent strong military expedi- 
tions to extend their powers in Northern India, and brilliant, though , 
temporary, successes attended their efforts.' 

Their chief adversaries in the north were the Pratiharas. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to enter into the con- 
troversial details about the early history of ‘lie dynasty. It will 
suffice to say that Vatsaraja. an early ruler of this dynasty, and 
one of whose known dates is 783-84 a.d., was a powerful king who 
not only consolidated his power in Malava and Riljputana, but also 
tried to extend his conquests to Ea.stern India.- In particlilar, he 
• defeated the lord of Gauda. His success was, however, short-lived. 

He was defeated by the Bashtrakuta king Dhruva who completed 
his triumph by defeating the lord of Gauda in the Ganges-Jiunna 
Doab. 

It would thus appear that shortly after his accession to the 
throne, Dharmapala was involved in a tripartite struggle between 
the three chief ruling powers of India. It is difficult to follow the 
exact course oFthls straggle in strict chronological order, as the few i 
isolated facts, known to us from the inscriptions of the three 2' 

dynasties, are capable of different interpretations. We can only ■ 

trace what .seems to be the most probable trend of events in the ; ;/ 
light of all available materials. 

The fight between the Gaudas and the Prafiharas was the 
natural consequence of the imperial designs of both these 'ppws^ ■ A 
Dharmapala inherited a consolidated and powerful kingdom and 
began to expand his dominions towards the west, where the . A 
political situation was admirably suited to his ambition. With the 
passing away of Yasovarman and Lalitaditya, no, great power ^ 

* For the history of t!ie Rashlrakupis, cf. RA. 

* For tl» hbtorj- of the Pratiharas. cf. GP ; TK. ChJ, x-xi. 
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political personality arose in Northern India, and for _n^rly half a 
century it offered a most tempting field to every ambitiotis political 
^^Y®Pturer. Dharmapala seized the opportunity and rapidly pushed 
his conquests towards the west. Unluckily for him, Vatsaraja, the 
king of the Pratiharas, also felt the same urge of imperial ambitions 
and utilised the same opportunity by pushing his conquests towards 
the north and east. In the light of subsequent events, one might 
safely conclude that the possession of the imperial city of 
was the common objective of both, and the contending parties 
probably came into clash somewhere in the Doab.^ Dharmapala , 
wasjdefeated in this encounter, and the effect of this reverse might 
have J5&n serious, but for the providential intervention of the 
RashtralcQte king Dhruva who inflicted a disastrous defeat upon- 
Vatsaraja. 

After defeating Vatsaraja, Dhrava evidently marched through 
his dominions right up to the Doab. Here he met Dharmapala® 
and defeated him. But this was not evidently a lasting victory 
with any serious consequence to Dharmapala. Dhruva was too far 
away from his base to follow up his victory, and there were 
probably other causes to induce him to turn back. In any case, he 
shortly returned to the Deccan.* 




* The Fratihara king Vatsaraja is said to have “ apjmpriated with ewe. the 
fortune of royalty of the Gauda” (lA. ja. 157; El. rt. 248). This does not 
necessarily mean, as has been suggested (BI. 148), that Vatsaraja advanced w far 
as Gauda, far less that he actually occupied both Gauda and VaAga. For all we 
know, the encounter of the lord of Gauds with Vatsaraja, like that with Dhmv.o, 
might have taken place in the Doab or its nei^bourhood, in a territory far from 
the borders of Bengal. This is mote probable as we have no evidence of tuiy 
extensive territorial conquests of Vatsaraja such as would be implied in a 
triumphal march from Malwa up to the heart of Bengal. No special Importance 
need be attached to the statement that he took away Gauda's umbrellas of stale, 
for the same daim is made by Dhruva, though in this ca.se we know definitely 
that the wicounter took place in the Doab, far away from Bengal (GP. 34-35). 
A verse in Prithvtrdja-vijaya says that the sword of the Chahamana king 
Durlabharaja purified itself by a dip at the confluence of the Gauges and the sea, ‘ 
and by the taste of the land of Gauda. As Durlabharaja’s son was a feudatory 
of Nagabhata, it has been suggested that Durlabharaja was a feudatory of Vatsaraja 
and ac-oi'ii'.'iuicd him in hn expedition to Bengal {IlIQ. xiv. 844-45) . It is, 
however, not very safe to form such important conclusions on stray verses 
composed about four centuries after the events described. 

° As the encounter between Dhruva and the lord of Gauda took place in 
the Gangetic Doab, the latter must have extended his conquests beyond Allahabad 
in the west. This circumstance and the fact that the fight must have taken place 
some time after 7S0 a.d. leave no doubt that the lord of Gauda was Dharmapala, 
and not his predecessor. 

• RA. 68 . 


14 
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In spite of his reverses, Dharmapala derived the greatest benefit 
from Dhruva’s campaign. His mighty opponent Vatsaraja was a 
‘ fugitiye^Jn the, trackless desert,’ while his (Vatsaraja’s) dominions 
were trampled under feet by the victorious Karnata army. For 
some time to come Dharmapala had no moi’e fear of opposition 
from that quarter. So he continued his victorious campaign, and, 
emboldened by success, advanced to the furthest limits of Northern 
India. 

The full account of this wonderful military campaign is not 
known, but a few important details have been preserved in the 
Pala records. According to v. 3 of the Bhagalpur copper-plate of 
• Narayaijagala (No. 14) , Dharmapala acquired the sovereignty of 
Mahodaya (i.e. Kanauj) by having defeated Indraraja^ and other 
enemies, and then conferred it upon Chakrayudha. 

That Dharmapala proceeded far beyond Kanauj in course of 
his military campaigns is proved by v. 7 of the Monghyr copper 
plate (No. 6) . It tells us that in course of the victorious campaigns 
. of Dharmapala, his attendants performed religious rites at 
Grokarna, the confluence of the Ganges and the sea, and various 
other holy places. Kedara is undoubtedly the famous place of 
pilgrimage on the Himalayas in Gharwal, and although Gokaroa 
cannot be definitely identified,* the ver.se leaves no doubt that 


* It has been generally taken for granted that this Indraraja is no other than 
Indrayudha, mentioned in the Jaina Harivamia of Jinasena ns having ruled in the 
north in the year 783-84 a.d. It is, however, more probable that Indraraja was 
the brother of the R^htrakuta king Dhruva whom he had left in charge of 
I^tesvara-TTnindafa, which presumably represented Gujarat and other Rashtrakuta 
possessions in the north (GP. 37, f.n. *). In that case the defeat of Indraraja was 
a further episode in the R^htrakuta-Gauda rivalry by which Dharmapala not only 
avenged his former defeat by Dhruva, but also cleared the way for his fnrthtf 
conquests by eliminating the only power that stood between him and the empire- 
As to Indrayudha, we do not know anything beyond what has been stated in 
Harivamia, not even whether he was king of Kanauj, or related hi any way to 
Chakrayudha who was placed on the throne of Kanauj by Dharmapala as his 
protege and vassal. 

* Kielhom identified Gokarna with a place of that name in the North Kanaia 

district of the Bombay Presidency which is even now a place of pilgHmag® 
frequented by Hindu devotees from all parts of India {lA. 1898, p. 257, fji. 56). 
This identification implies a victorious march of Dharmapala across the Bombay 
Presidency, right through the dominions of the powerful Rashp-akuto, and it i» 
difiicalt to accept it without more positive evidence. A more probaUe idenlificatio* 
is that with Gokarna in Nepal, on the bank of the Bagmati, about two 
above and north-east of Pasupati. This identification is strengthened 
tradition preserved in the Svayambhu Purana, that Dharmapala, ruler of , 

oocnined the throne of Neinila. Curioudy enough, the same Svayambhu P^uAft 
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Dharmapala practically overran the greater part of Northern 
India. 

In the light of the above facts, we can understand the 
full significance of verse 12 of the Khalimpur copper-plate of * 
Dharmapala.^ It describes how Dharmapala installed the king of 
Kanyakubja in the presence of the chiefs of Bhoja; JMatsya,- Madra, 
Kuru,' Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, and Kira, who uttered 
acclamations of approval, bowing down respectfully with their 
diadems trembling. There can be hardly any doubt that the king 
of Kanyalmbja referred to in this passage was Chal^ 3 nidha. It 
would appear that at the conclusion of his victorious campaign, 
Dharmapala held an imperial assembly or Durbar at Kanauj whose 
sovereignty he had acquired by his ovni prowess. The Durbar was 
attended by the vassal chiefs named above, who all witnessed the 
installation of Chakrayudha by Dharmapala as his vassal chief of 
Kanauj. 

This famous scene represents the culmination of Dhamiapala’s 
triumph, and testifies to the formal assumption by him of the 
position of suzerain of Northern India which he had earned by 
defeating various kings. The categorical statement that the chiefs 
of various states assembled in Kanauj. and bowed their heads in 


refers to Gangasagars and idaces it in or near K^>ilavaata. It has been pfatnsiblr 
suggested that Gokaraa and ' Oanffitametimbudhi ’ of the Moa^iyr oc^>per-plate refer 
to the two places in Nepal, and that verse 7 of Mongfayr copper-]date refers 
to a campaign of Dharmapala along the foot of the Himalaya (IC. it. 866). lit 
support of this it may be pointed out that the cimfluence of the Ganges and the 
sea was situated in Bengal itself, and it was too near home to deserre special 
mentkni, either as a place of pOgrimage visited by the followers of Dharmapala, 
or as a landmark in hb victorious campaign. On the whole, it would be better, 
in the present state of our knowledge, to regard Gokarna as situated in Nepal, 
and leave the other question undecided. 

It may be mentioned here that a place named Gokania with a temple is 
Inerted to in an inscription in the Pudukottai Stale (Economic Condilioni in 
Southern India by A. Appadorai, Vol. I, p. 81). In the light of what has been 
said later about the military campaigns of Devapala in the South Indian peninsula, 
the location of Gokarna. conquered by Dharmapala, in the Pudukottai Stale is 
worth consideration. 

‘ Although the general purport and implication of this verse are clear, its 
exact meaning is somewhat obscure on account of the defective construction of the 
last line. The emendation of "datiah in-kanyahubjat-" into “dattainh kanyakubjof-" 
(GL. 14, f.n. 12) would give the meaning suggested in the text. The expression 
‘ tvd-bhisliek-odakumbhah’ however, implies that Dharmap^a's own coronation (as 
emperor) also probably took place before Chakrayudha was placed on the throne 
of Kanyakubja. Kielhom suggests in a footnote that the word ’ dattaft ’ in the 
verse, as it stands, “ indicates that Dharmapala had been requested to permit the 
installation of the king of Kanyakubja ” (El. n'. 252, f.n. 3) . 
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approval of the coronation ceremony held by the command of 
Dharmapala, leaves no doubt that they all acknowledged his 
suzerainty, though it is conceivable that some of them might have 
offerecT homage and submission even though they were not actually 
defeated in battle. It would indeed be fantastic to suppose that 
although they were all independent chiefs, in no way subordinate 
to Dharmapala, they had come all the way to Kanau] only to 
approve of the settlement of political affairs in that city ‘ by way 
^ of diplomatic gesture.’^ The expression ‘ pranati-parinataih ’ hardly 
leaves any doubt about their status vis a vfs Dharmapala 

Fortunately, we have got an independent positive evidence in ' 
support of the view that Dharmapala held the position of a suzerain 
in North India. In the Udayasundan-kathd, a champu-kdvya 
composed in the first-half of the eleventh century a.d. by Soddhala, 
a Guja rati poet, king Dharmapala is referred to as Uttarapathor 
svdmtn or lord of UttarapafHaT^ This Dharmapala can only refer 
to the Pala emperor of that name. The expression Pancha- 
Gauda is also possibly reminiscent of the Gauda empire of 
Dharmapala.® 

An idea of the extent of Dharmap>ala’s empire may be obtained 
if we can definitely locate the states mentioned in v. 12 of the 
Khalimpur copper-plate. Among them the kingdoms of Gandhara, 
Madra, and Kuru are well-known, and were situated respectively in 
the western, central, and eastern Punjab, while Kira corresponds 
to the Kangra district in the north-eastern part of the same 
province.'* Matsya corresponds to modem Alwar State ■with parts 
of Jaipur and Bharatpur, while Avanti is certainly modem Malwa. 
Bhoja, Yadu, and Yavana countries cannot be located with certainty. 
The last-named probably refers to an Arab principality, either in 
the Indus Valley or in the North-Western Frontier Province. The 
Yadus or Yadavas raled over the kingdom of Siinhapura in the 
Pimjab,® but other regions like Mathura and Dvaraka are also 
traditionally associated 'with them, and it cannot be exactly 
ascertained which section of the Yadavas accepted the suzerainty 
of Dharmapala. In view, however, of the fact that the list includes 
several other states in the Punjab, the Yadu principality of 
Simhapura is probably meant. As regards the Bhojas they are an 
ancient people, and the kingdom of Bhojakata, mentioned in 
Vakataka copper-plates, includes at least a part of Berar, if not the 

- 

’ TK. 216-17, 230. ’ Gaekwad Oriental Series edition, pp- 4"®* . "j 

’ See mpra p. 14. - % 

* F<w the location and an account ol the kingdom of Kira, cf. IHQ. nt. It"t7r - , 

• Cf. the Lakkhaman^ Praiasti (El. j. 10). .'v 
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whole of it.^ Thus, on the whole, it may be safely concluded that 
Dharmapala exercised his imperial sway over the Punjab, Eastern 
Rajputana, Malwa and Berar, and this was the result of the 
victorious military campaigns which carried him as far as Kedara 
in the western Himalayas, and in course of which he defeated 
Indraraja and other kings. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the empire of 
Dharmapala was not like that of the Mauryas or Guptas, or even > 
of the later Pratlharas. The vassal states were not annexed to 
the central dominions of the emperor, and their rulers weipe left 
undisturbed so long as they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
emperor, and rendered such homage and military assistance as 
might have been fixed by usage or treaties. So we cannot r^ard 
the Punjab, Eastern Rajputana, Malwa, and Berar as integral parts 
of a consolidated dominion under the direct rule of the emperor. 
This is clearly indicated in verse 8 of the Monghyr copper-plate of 
Devapala (No. 6) , and is in consonance with the available evidence? 
in our possession. 

The kingdom of Kanauj, roughly corresponding to modem U.P., 
evidently stood on a different footing. Dharmapala not only 
conquered it but drove its ruler away, and placed his own nominee 
on its throne. He had the coronation of this nominee, and probably 
also his own imperial coronation, celebrated at Kanauj in the 
presence of a large number of vassal chiefs. It was thus perhaps 
regarded as a ceremonial capital of the empire Although he did 
not definitely annex the kingdom of Kanauj to the central kingdom, 
comprising Bengal and Bihar, which was ruled by him in person, 
he left it in charge of his protege Chakrayudha, who owed his 
position entirely to the emperor, and whose status was thus very 
inferior to that of the other vassal chiefs. 

We can thus easily visualise the structure of the Pala empire 
under Dharmapala. Bengal and Bihar, the nucleus of the empire, 
were under the direct rule of Dharmapala, a long stretch of 
territory between the border^: of Bihar and Punjab formed the 
dependency of Kanauj, while a largo number of principalities bi 
the Punjab, Eastern Rajputana, JIalwa. Berar, and probably also 
Nepal tif we believe the story in Svayambhu Purdna) formed the 
vassal states, enjoying internal autonomy but paying homage and 
obedience. 

It seems very likely that Dharmapala completed this imperial 
fabric during the period that intervened between the retirement of 


* Cf. Mark. Collins, The Oeographiad data of the Raghuvamia and Daia- 
kamdra-chnriitt (Leipzig, 1907), pp. S8, 37B. 
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Dhruva and the re-appearance of his son Govinda in in the north. 
As these two events may be dated approximately at 780 and 
800 we may roughly describe the career of Dharmapala 

somewhat as follows : 

c. 770 A.D. — Accession to the throne of Bengal. 

c. 770-790 AJD. — Conquest of Magadha and a large part of 
UJ*., even extending beyond Allahabad. 
Encounter with Vatsaraja and Dhruva 
in the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 

c. 790-800 A.D. — Victorious campaign up to the Indus on 
the West, Himalayas in the North and 
even beyond Narbada in the south. 

Dharmapala could follow unchecked a career of aggressive 
militarism in the west mainly because of the coUapse of the power 
of his great adversary, the Pratihiira king Vatsaraja. According to 
the Rashtrakuta records, the latter was forced by Dhruva to leave 
his kingdom and betake himself to the trackless desert.^ In other 
words, Vatsaraja took shelter in the heart of Rajputana which was 
a stronghold of the Gurjara power and was known after them as 
Gurjaratrabhvirai.® The Pratiharas, however, had not given up 
their political ambitions. Vatsaraja’s son and successor Naga- 
bhata ii made strenuous efforts to recover the lost grounds. He 
made alliance with the kings of Sindhu, Andhra, Vidarbha, and 
Kalihga. He thus seems to have organised a confederacy of states 
situated on the border of the Pala and Rashtrakuta empires, and 
presumably put himself as their champion against both.^ 

Having consolidated his position by his successful diplomatic 
policy, Nag^hata decided to try his strength against his mighty 
adversary Dhamapala.® He marched against Kanauj where 

* RA. 57; El. xxiii. 217. The date of Govinda ill's northern expedition has 
been fully discussed in App. ii. dealing with Pala chronology. 

’ Supra p. 106, 

’ GP. 8, 30. Dr. H. C. Ray’s view that Malaga was at this time “under 
the strong grip of the Pratiharas ” {DHNI. n. 845) , is disproved, among other 
grounds, by the fact that Nagabhata is said to have seized by a sudden attack the 
hill-fort of the king of Malava {El. xviii. 108). This shows that the Pratliiaras 
had lost hold of M^ava. The known facts, therefore, support the view, that 
after the Pratihara king Vatsaraja was defeated by Dhruva, Malava acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Dharmapala, but later, when Govinda ni invaded Northern India, 
it became a vassal state of the R^htrakutas. Cf. D, C. Ganguly, Parartidras, p. 18. 

* GP. 88-39. 

' The struggle between Dharmapala and Nagabhata ii has been discusse<l 
at length with full references to authorities in GP. 40-44. The views stated there 
tern the basis of the account in the test. Mr. N. N. Das Gupta has offered a 
different constructkm of the whole history {JBORS. 3 Cn. 361 ff) His theory that 
Dhann^>ila was defeated by Govinda m shortly before his encounter with 
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Dharmapala had placed his protege Chakrayudha on the throne. 
Chakrayudha was defeated^ and fled to Dharmapala. A battle 
between Dharmapala and Nagabhata, with the empire of Northern 
India at stake, was now inevitable. That Nagabhata made exten- 
sive preparations for this enterprise, and was loyally helped by his 
feudal dr allied chiefs, is known from several epigraphic records. 
The Jodhpur inscription of the Pratihara chief Bauka^ informs us 
that his father Kakka gained renown by fighting with the Gau^as 
at Mudgagiri i.e. Monghyr. Vahukadhavala, probably a feudatory 
chief of the Pratiharas, is said to have defeated a king called Dharma 
(i.e. Dharmapala) while another feudatory, Sahkaraga^, claims to 
have conquered the Gau^a country and presented it to his overlord.* 
As there are reasons to believe that all these chiefs were contem- 
poraries of Nagabhata n, it may be safely presumed that they all 
hook part in the campaign of Nagabhata against Dharmapala. 

It would appear, from the statement about Kakka, that a 
pitched battle was fought at Monghyr. It would mean therefore 
that Nagabhata had marched into the very heart of Dharmapala’s 
dominions. It is difficult to explain this weakness or lack of pre- 
paration on the part of Dharmapala, and it is not unlikely that 
he was attacked by the king of _Tibet about the same time (see 
infra p. 124) . 

If we are to trust the Pratihara records, Nagabhata n must 
have inflicted a crushing_.defeat upon Dharmapala. But the Prati- 
hara king was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his victory. 
Once more the dream of founding a Pratihara empire was shattered 
by the Bashtrakutas. The triumphant career of Nagabhata n. 
like that of his father Vatsaraja, was cut short by the invasion of 
the hereditary enemy from the south. 

It is not_improbabIe that in his dire necessity Dharmapala 
invoked the aid qf_Jthe RashUnkuta king against the common 
enemy. It is equally likely that the growing power of Nagabhata 
alanned Govinda in and he advanced to the north of his own 
accord. Por we know from the Pratihara records, that Nagabhata 
made alliance with the states on the border of the Rashtrakuta 
kingdom, and captured the strongholds of Malava. As Malava 
commanded the route between the Rashtrakuta kingdom and 
Northern India, and was probably then subordinate to the former, 
the Rashtrakuta king might have accepted the challenge so 
defiantly throwm, and advanced to the north to settle his owm 


Nagabhata would no doubt explain the advance of Nagabhata n right up to 
Monghyr, but there does not appear to be sufficient reason to accept this view. 

’ El. xvm. 108, verse 0 . ’ EL xvm. 98, verse 24. 

* El. IX. 7, verse 9. ‘ EL xv. J4, verse 14 
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accounts with the Pratihara ruler. But whatever may be the cause, 
the effect of the war was decisive. Nagabhata’s power was 
thoroughly crushed, and Govinda in made a triumphal march right 
across his dominions at least up to the Ganges-Jumna Doab.^ 

The victorious campaign of Govinda in against Nagabhata ii 
saved Dharmapala and Chakrayudha from imminent disaster. No 
wonder, that, as the Rashtrakuta records tell us, both of them 
submitted, of their own accord, to Govinda in.® Indeed, circums- 
tances would even justify the assumption that it was a pre-arranged 
affair, and that this was the price by which they purchased the 
timely intervention of the Rashtrakuta monarch. In reality, this 
submission meant nothing. For, as they anticipated, Govinda in 
soon returned to the Deccan, and Dharmapala was left free to 
re-organise his empire. 

There is no reliable evidence in support of the view, generally 
accepted, that Nagabhata, after having defeated Chakrayudha, 
annexed his kingdom and transferred his seat of government to 
Kanauj, which henceforth continued to be the capital of the 
dynasty.® As a matter of fact, the only known record of Nagabhata, 
dated 815 a.d., was found in Buchkala, in the Jodhpur State, and 
the locality is said to be within his kingdom proper (sva-vishaya) .* 


'■ GP. 42-48; fl;4. 66; TK. 231. 

* ** to whom (Govinda ni) those (kin^fs) Dharma and 

Chakrayudha surrendered of themselves ” (Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsha i, 1 . 23. 
EL xvm. 253, Also cf. 66; TK. 232). Mr. N. N, Das Gupta’s view 

that Dharmapala was defeated in a battle by Govinda iii is not supported by the 
evidence that he quotes (JBORS, xn. 362-63). There are reasons to believe that 
Govinda in's success against Dharmapala was too insignificant to be included itt 
contemporary records, and was magnified at a later date (Cf. App. ii) . 

This view is held by Dr. R. S. Trlpalhi who also places the victories of 
Nagabhata ii against Dharmapala and Chakrayudha after his own defeat at the 
hands of Govinda in {TK. 232-33). In view of the decisive defeat inflicted upon 
Kagabiint-'i ii by Govinda iii, this sequence of events does not appear to be 
reasonable. The only evidence in favour of the theory that Nagabha^ n transferred 
his capital to Kanauj is a statement in the Prabkavaka^charifa that king Nagavaloka 
of Kanyakubja, the grandfather of Bhoja, died in 890 v.s. This Nagavaloka is 
probably N^abhata ii, but the statement about the capital may have been diw 
to the fact that Kanauj was long known as the famous capital of the Pratiharas at 
the time when the book was composed. If Nagabhata really transferred his 
capital to Kanauj, it was very likely towards the close of his reign (c, 830 a.d.)» 
after Dharmap^a had died and his son and successor Devap^a had enjoyed the 
fK^ition of supreme ruler of Northern India for a fairly long period, as is claimed 
in his records. But the date of the death of Nagabhato ix, viz.» 890 v. s. 
(rr883 A.B.l is very doubtful as the earliest known date of hk grandson Bhoja, 
i* 888 AJi., t.e. only three years later. The auth^ticity of the jmssage hi 
Pmbhamka^harita may therefore be justly doubted. 

‘ El au too. 
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Taking everything into consideration, the most probable view 
seems to be that Dharmapala’s empire did not suffer any considerable 
diminution during the rest of his life, and the power of the Pratiharas 
was mainly confined to Rajputana. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that Dharmapala spent his last days in peace, and we may 
well accept the statement, made in the Monghyr copper-plate (v. 12) 
of Devapala, that there was no disturbance in the dominions when 
he succeeded his father Dharmapala. 

Dharmapala fully deserved the rest after a long reign of stress 
and storm. His career was indeed a remarkable one. He inherited 
a small kingdom from his father, but his prowess and diplomacy, 
aided by good fortune, enabled him to establish a vast empire in 
Northern India. He had to fight many battles, and some times 
suffered serious reverses. On more than one occasion his position 
appeared precarious. But his undaunted spirit triumphed over all 
obstacles, and he launched Bengal into a career of imperial glory 
and military renown to which there has been no parallel before or 
since. The lure of the imperial city of Kanauj which proved the 
ruin of Sasanka’s kingdom paved the way for his grand success, 
and Bengal’s dream of founding an empire in Northern India was 
at last fulfilled. We can only dimly realise its profound effect on 
Bengal. The country which only two generations ago was trampled 
under feet by a succession of foreign invaders, and suffered almost 
complete political disintegration, suddenly came to be the mistress 
of the whole of Northern India up to its furthest limits. It was 
nothing short of a miracle, and no wonder that the whole country 
was resounding with the tales of wonderful achievements of its 
remarkable ruler. The court-poet did not perhaps very much 
exaggerate the state of things when he wrote the following verse 
about Dharmap&la : 

‘'Hearing his praises song by the cowherds on the borders, by the foresten 
in the fomts, by the villsgera on the ontskirU of villages, by the playing groups 
of children in every courtyard, in every market by the guardians of the weights, 
and in {deasnre-houaes by the parrots in the rages, he always bashfully turn.s aside 
and bows down his face.”' 

Dharmapala assumed full imperial titles Paramesvara Parama- 
bhattmaka Mahdrdjddhirdja, whereas his father is called only 
Mahdrdjddhirdja. That Dharmapala introduced pomp and grandeur 
worthy of the empire he had built up, would be evident from the 
following description of what looks like an Imperial Durbar held 
in Pataliputra : 

“Now — from his royal camp of victory, pitched at PaUilipulra, where the 
manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path of the Bhagirathi make it seem 

' Kbalimpur copper-plate, v. 13 (El. iv. 854). 
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as if a series of mountain-tops had been sunk to build another causeway (for 
Kama’s passage); where, the bri^tness of daylight being darkened by densely 
packed arrays of rutting elephants, the rainy season (with its masses/ of black 
clouds) might be taken constantly to prevail ; where the firmament is jtendeped 
grey by the dust, dug up by the hard hoofs of unlimited troops of horses presented 
by many kings of the north ; and where the earth is bending beneath the weight 
of the innumerable foot-s<ddiers of all the kings of Jambudvipa, assembled to 
render homage to their supreme lord.’” 

In spite of the obvious exaggeration of the poet, the above 
passage is a fair index of the imperial vision of Bengal towards the 
close of the reign of Dharmapala. 

It is extremely unfortunate that we know so little about the 
personal history of Dharmapala, except his political and military 
achievements. The Khalimpur copper-plate shows that he must have 
reigned for at least thirty-two years. Taranatha’s statement that 
he ruled for sixty-four years cannot be credited in the absence of 
any corroborative evidence. The Monghyr copper-plate informs us 
that he married RannadevT, the daughter of the Rkshtrakuta king 
Parabala. This Rashtrakuta king is usually identified with the 
king of that name who was ruling in Central India in 861 A.D., but 
this seems very doubtful* It is very likely that Dharmapala’s 
father-in-law belonged to the well-known Rashtrakuta family of the 
Deccan,® but no king of that family with Parabala as name or 
biruda is known to us so far. 

The Khalimpur copper-plate refers to Yuvaraja Tribhuvanapala 
as dutaka of the Grant. Whether he is identical with Devapala, 
who succeeded Dharmapala, or a different person, is not known to 
us. In the latter case, he was probably the eldest son of Dharmapala 
who either predeceased his father, or was superseded by Devapala 
under circumstances not known to us. 

’ Ibid. 

’ Cf. Pathari Pillar inscription, El. ix. 248ff. The date of this inscription 
has been read as Samvat 917. The figure for hundred is not quite clear on the 
published facsimile, but the reading has been accepted by all scholars. Now the 
accession of Devapala, son of Ranpadevi and Dharmapala, is generally assigned to 
c. 810 or 816 a.d. Unless Devapala was a minor, of which there is no evidence, 
he must have been bom some time before 796 A.n., and his mother’s birth cannot 
be placed la'er than 780 a.d. Her father Parabala, therefore, must have been born 
about 760 a.d. and was therefore more than hundred years old when the Pathari 
inscription wm engraved. Even if we assume that Devapala was a child at the 
tune of accession, we have to believe that Dharmapala married, at a fairly advanced 
age, a young girl of twenty or thereabouts, and that his father-in-law survived him 
for nearly half a century. These may not be impossible, but are certainly very 
ttnnsuat. On the whole, the identity of Dharmapala’s father-in-law and the king 
Parabala of the Pathari inscription must be regarded as doubtful (cf. RA. 55, fja. !•)• 

Tte late Dr. Fleet proposed to identify him with Govinda m (BO- *• 
Part n. p. 394), but he is not known to have any biruda like Parabola. 
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Dharmapala had a younger brother named Vakpala. It is 
claimed in a later record that he was a valiant hero and destroyed 
the enemies of his brother. It may be presumed that Vakpala was 
the commander of the royal army. Similarly, we learn from another 
later record that a Brahmana named Garga was the minister of 
Dharmapala. In this record of his descendant, Garga is given the 
credit of making Dharmapala, the lord of the east, ultimately the 
lord of the other directions too. These credits, claimed on behalf 
of the general and minister of Dharmapala, may, no doubt, have 
some foundation, but we must accept them with caution, specially 
as they come from interested parties. 

According to Tibetan tradition, Dharmapala was a great patron 
of Buddhism. He is said to have founded the famous Vikragg^a 
vihara in Magadha on the top of a hill on the bank of the Ganges. 

It had 114 teachers in different subjects and included a central 
temple, surrounded by 107 others, all enclosed by a boundary 
wall.^ According to Buston,^ Dharmapala also built a magnificent 
monastery at Odantapurl, but according to Taranatha,® it was 
founded by either Gopala or Devapala. Curiously enough, the 
legend related by Buston about the foundation of Oda ntapu rl 
vihara by Dharmapala is exactly the same as is told by Tafanatha 
about the foundation of a vihara at SonM^gurl in Varendra by 
Devapala. Now the recent archaeological excavations^ carried out 
at Paharpur, in Rajshahi district, leave no doubt that its ruins 
represent the famous Somapura-uthara, and the name of the place 
is still preserved in the neighbouring village called Ompur. 
According to the short inscriptions on some clay seals found in 
Paharpur, the Somapura-vih^ra was founded by Dharmapala. 
Taranatha says that Dharmapala founded fifty religious schools.® 

As already stated above, Dharmapala was the patron of the great / 

Buddhist writer Haribhadra.® It reflects great credit upon the 
emperor, that amid his pre-occupations with war and politics he 
could devote his thought and activities to these pious and peaceful 
pumuits. 


’ Tar,, p. 217. .According to other traditions, however. Devapala is regardtd 
as its founder (Cordier-Cafofoffue, m. 321-42). 

The reference to the Vihara as &rimad-VikTamasila-deva-mahdvihSra (Mitra- 
Nepal, 229) shows that Vikrumasila was another name or birvda of Dharmapala (or 
Devapala) who foimded it. 

• P. 157. » P. 206. 

• For an account of these excavations cf. ASM. No. 55 (Paharpur — K. N. 
Diksiut) . 

• P. *17. 


• Buston, pp. 15011 
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Although Dharmapala was a Buddhist king, he was not hostile 
to Brahmanical religion in any way. He granted land for the 
worship of a Brahmanical god (Ins. No. 2) and followed the rules 
of caste laid down in the scriptures (No. 6, v. 5) . The appointment 
of a Brahmana Garga as his minister, whose descendants occupied 
the post for several generations (No. 16) , shows that politics was 
not influenced in any way by religion. 

£. Devapala ( c. 810-850 A.D . ) 

Parameavara Paramabhatt-araha Maharajadhiraja Devapala, who 
succeeded to the throne about 810 a.d., was fully endowed with the 
prowess and other qualities of his father. The available records 
seem to indicate that Devapala not only maintained the empire 
intact, but even extended its boundaries. The most interesting of 
these is the Badal Pillar inscription (No. 16) which contains an 
eulogy of five generations of hereditary Brahman ministers who 
served under four rulers of the Pala dynasty beginning from 
Dharmapala. Extravagant pretensions are put forward in this 
record on behalf of Darbhapani and his grandson Kedararaisra who 
both served under Devapala. It W'as Darbhapani’s diplomacy, so 
we are told, which enabled Devapala to exact tributes from the 
whole of Northern India, from the Himalaya to the Vindhya 
mountains, and from the Eastern to the Western seas (v. 5), It 
was again the intelligence of Kedaramisra that enabled Devapala 
to enjoy the sea-girt earth after having exterminated the Utkalas, 
curbed the pride of the Hunas, and destroyed the haughtiness of 
the Dravida and Gurjara lords (v. 13) . 

Similar credit is given to the general of Devapala in the record 
of a descendant of the former (Ins. No. 14) . We are told that on 
the approach of Devapala’s forces, under his brother Jayapala, the 
king of XJt^la fled from his capital city, and the king of Pragjyotisha 
submitted without any fight (v. 6) . Devapala’s own Grant (No. 6) 
shows that his career of victory led him as far as Kamboja in the 
west and Vindhya mountains in the south. 

To whomsoever might belong the credit of these remarkable 
achievements, they undoubtedly testify to the brilliance of Deva- 
pala’s reign. It appears that he peacefully inherited the vast empire 
of his father and firmly established his authority (Ins. No. 6, v. 12) . 
But it was soon apparent that he could not long maintain the 
CTtraisive empire left by his father merely by peaceful and diplomatic 
methods, as his minister Darbhapani claims to have done. In those 
unsettled times, nothing but a policy of blood and iron could have 
diecked the dMmptive forces within the empire and aggressive 
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designs of ambitious neighbours. So Devapala’s long reign of about 
forty years must have witnessed a series of military campaigns, 
including those against the Pragjyotishas, Utkalas, Hupas, Gurjaras, 
and Dravidas. 

Pragjyotisha is a well-known name of the Brahmaputra valley, 
and the province or a part of it was also called Karaariipa.^ 
According to Hiuen Tsang, Kamarupa included the whole of Assam 
valley and extended up to the Karatoya river in the west. 
According to the Bhagalpur copper-plate (No. 14), when layapala 
set out on a conquering expedition the king of Pragjyotisha lived 
in happiness for a long time by accepting the order (of Jayapala) 
to desist from warlike preparations. It is thus evident that the 
king of Assam accepted the suzerainty of DevapSla and was Idft 
unmolested. This king was probably either Harjara or his father 
Pralambha.5 

The conquest of Utkala was, however, more thorough. In 
addition to the passage quoted above about the flight of the Utkala 
king from his capital, the Badal Pillar inscription informs us that 
the Utkalas were exterminated. There might have been one or 
more expeditions against Utkala, and the kingdom was thoroughly 
subjugated. Taranatha informs us that Orissa, like Bengal, suffered 
from internal disruption,® shortly before Gopala was elected king. 
But like the Palas in Bengal, the Kara dynasty restored the solidarity 
of the kingdom. Subhakara, the third king of this d 5 masty who 
bore imperial titles, has been identified by S. Levi with the king of 
Wu-cha who sent an autographed manuscript to the Chinese emperor 
Te-tsong in 795 AJ>. His son Sivakara also bore imperial titles, and 
ruled in Orissa.* After him nearly two hundred years elapsed 
before we hear of another Kara king in Orissa who might or 
might not have been descended from the earlier Karas.* The Palas 
probably conquered Utkala during or immediately after the reign of 


‘ In the Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva (E/. n. S48), the village grante-l 
M said to be situated in Kamariipa-manrfafa and Prngiyotisha-bhuhti. This shows 
that Kamarupa was regarded as a smaller unit within Pragjyotisha which necessarily 
included a larger area. It is. however, generally accepted that the same country 
w-as known as Pragjyotisha in ancient times and as Kamarupa in mediaeval times 
(UK. 1 fi) . 

’ For the contemporary history of Assam, cf. DHNI. i. 241 ff. 

* Tar., p. 197. 

* Chanrasi coppcr-plate. JBORS. xiv. 292 ff. 

’ The chronology of the Kara kings is involved in difEculties. For the view 
adopted in the text, cf. Orissa by R. D. Banerji, Vol. i, Ch. xi ; JARRS. x. 56. 
According to Vinayak Misra. the Kara dynasty came to an end about 794 ad. 
with the reign of Daa^imahadevI {Oriisa under the Bhauma Kings, 71) . 
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Sivakara, and their boast that they had exterminated the Utkalas 
was perhaps not altogether lut justified. 

The Hunas were the nomadic tribe from Central Asia that 
played a dominant role in the history of India during the latter half 
of the fifth and the first half of the sixth century a.d. After that 
they had ceased to be a great power, but ruled over one or more 
small principalities. One of these was situated in the seventh 
century a.d. in Uttarapatha, near the Himalayas.* It was probably 
this principality which was successfully invaded by Devapala.^ 
Thereafter he proceeded up to Kamboja, which was to the north- 
west of the Punjab and immediately to the north of Gandhara. 
The Huna principality and Kamboja were both situated on the 
outskirts of the Pala empire and this suflSciently explains Devapala’s 
hostility with them. These detailed conquests show that Devapala 
not only maintained intact the empire he had inherited from his 
father, but also extended its boundaries by the conquest of Assam 
and Orissa on one side, and Kamboja and Huna principalities on 
the other. The claim that he ruled from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya, and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, was 
perhaps not very far from truth, and was in any case a pardonable 
exaggeration, and not a ‘ mere bombast.’® 

The Gurjaras mentioned in the Badal Pillar inscription were 
undoubtedly the Pratiharas, the old enemy of the Palas. We have 
seen above (supra pp. 106, 112) how the crushing defeat inflicted by the 
Rashtrakutas forced the Pratiharas to confine their activities within 
Rajputana and Dharmapala enjoyed his mighty empire undisturbed 
by them, Devapala also appears to have enjoyed a brief respite 
from their hostile activities during the first part of his reign. For, 
as we have seen above (supra p. 112), apart from a doubtful refer- 
ence in a Jaina text, there is nothing to prove that Nagabhata n 
recovered his power and occupied Kanauj, and if he did so it was 
probably not long before the date of his death (833 a.d.) as given 
in the same text. The records of the Pratiharas show that this did 
not revive the old glory of the family. The reign of Nagabhata’s 
son Ramabhadra was an inglorious one, and there are indirect 
evidences to show that he suffered severe reverses in the hands of 
his enemies, who even for a time ravaged his own dominions.* 
Ramabhadra’s son and successor Bhoja, however, infused a new 

* EC. Ch. V. 

’ A territorial unit called Huna-mandala in Malwa is referred to in an 
Htacription of the Paramara king Vakpaliraja {EL xxm. 102). Both Vakpati and 
Smdhiiraia are said to have defeated the Hunas. Thus there was piobahiy ah® 
a Hiipa i^dpality in Mdwa. 

’ TK. 2W. 


‘ GP. 46-46. TK. ^647. 
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energy and strength among the Pratiharas, and seems to have 
recovered some of the territories lost by his father. The Barah and 
Daulatpura copper-plates show that he had occupied Kanauj and 
recovered Kalanjara-mandala by 836 a.d., and Gurjaratra, his 
ancestral territories m Bajputana, by 843 a.d.* But, evidently, hi.s 
success was short-lived. For we find Gurjaratra in possession of 
another branch of the Pratihara family in 861 ajj., and Bhoja was 
defeated by the Rashtrakutas some time before 867 a-d.® 

It seems to be almost certain that the lord of Gutjaras, 
whose pride was curbed by Devapala, was no other than Bhoja i. 
According to the Badal Pillar inscription, this must have occurred 
fairly late in the reign of Devapala, for the credit of this achieve- 
ment is taken by Kedaramisra, the grandson of his first minister 
Darbhapani. We may, therefore, fix the date of this event between 
840 and 850 a.d.® It was probably shortly after this that J^oja 
was defeated by the Rashtrakutas. These successive defeats so 
weakened his power, that even Gurjaratra, the territory round 
Jodhpur in Rajput^a, passed out of his hands. Thus in spite of 
a short period of trouble, Devapala had not much to fear from 
the Pratiharas, and during his long reign that eternal enemy of the 
Palas was kept in check.* 


* GP. 48; TK. 287-88. ’ OP. 48-50; TK. 242-48. 

* GP. 49-50; TK. 240-41. 

* It may be surmised that in his fight against Bhoja, Devapala was hdped 
by the Chandellas of Khajurabo. There is a tradition that the founder of this 
dynasty supplanted the Pratiharas (V. A. Smith, EaHy Hutory of India, Srd e%l , 
p. 890). This statement has not been believed by the historians. But if we 
remember that Bhoja was rating over KalaSjara-mandala in 886 a.d. (which 
might weD have included Khajurabo about 50 miles from K^afijara), that he was 
defeated by Devapila about 840 a.d., and that since then the Chandellas were in 
continuous occupation of Khajurabo and the neighbourhood (even though they 
had latv to admowledge the suzerainty of the Pratiharas) , it would not be 
unreasonable to hold that the Chandellas had helped Devapala in his fight against 
Bhoja, and were rewarded, after the latter’s defeat, with the sovereignty of the 
toritory near Khajurabo, perhaps under the suzerainty of Devapala. Vakpati, the 
second king in the traditional genealogical list of the Chandellas, is said to have 
made the Vindhyas his pleasure-mount (Khajurabo Ins. v. IS, El. i. 126) and 
Vakpati's son Vijaya is said to have, like Rama, in his warlike expeditions reached 
even the southernmost point of India, presumably for the benefit of an ally, as 
the epithet ‘ siihrid-Hpakriti-daksha ’ shows (Khajurabo Ins. v. 20, El. i. 142). 
Now Devapala also claims to have reached the Vindhya region and, as we shall 
see, there are reasons to believe that he sent an expedition to the extreme south. 
It may be presumed, therefore, that the earlier Cbandella kLags were allies of 
Devapala. This strengthens the view that they might have ousted Bhoja from 
K&Iafijara with the help of the Pala king. 

Dr. H. C. Kay thinks that the Chandella kings referred to above were 
feudatory chiefs, perhaps of Bhoja (DHNI. 670-671). Of this there is no 
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Lastly, we come to the Dravidas who were also defeated by 
Devapala. They are usually identified with the Rashtrakutas, and 
as the Rfishtrakutas were, like the Gurjaras, the rivals of the Palas, 
the reference may be to a successful fight with them.^ It would 
then appear that Devapala had to fight with both the hereditary 
enemies for maintaining his empire, and he was evidently more 
successful than his father. His Rashtrakfita rival was undoubtedly 
Amogha varsha 

The term Dravida is, however, usually applied to denote, not 
the Deccan plateau which formed the Rashtrakuta dominions 
proper, but the South Indian .peninsula. It is nc^unlikely, there- 
fore, that the Dravida ruler defeated by Devapala belonged to this 
region, and in that case he was most probably his contemporary 
Papdya king Srl-Mara, Sri-Vallabha who ruled about 815-862 a.d. 
According to the Sinnamanur Plates, this Pandya king repulsed a 
hostile confederation consisting of the Gahgas, Pallavas, Cholas, 
Kalihgas, Magadhas, and others at a place identified with modem 
Kumbakonam. The Magadhas in the above list can only refer to 
the forces of the Pala king who was in occupation of Magadha 
during this period. The conquest of Utkala had brought Devapala 
into contact with the Kalingas and there was every inducement on 
his part to enter into a close political association with them, and, 
through them, with the other powers mentioned above. For these 
powers were hostile to the Rashtrakutas, and were repeatedly 
defeated by them during the reigns of Dhruva and Govinda ni. 
The common enmity to the Rashtrakutas would have cemented the 
alliance, and the southern powers, whose dominions were ruthlessly 
devastated by the Rashtrakutas, would naturally try to gain the 
support of such a powerful niler as Devapala. 

It appears from the Velvikkudi Grant that the Pandya king 
was at one time a member of a similar confederacy of Eastern kings 
which defeated the Rashtrakuta king Krishna i at Venbai. But 
evidently he had seceded from it and was an object of its attack. 
The Sinnamanur Plates refer to his success against the confederacy 


definite evidence, though it is the general view (GP. 55) . As DhaAga ascended 
the throne about 954 a.d., Vakpati and Vlj’aya, who were removed respectively five 
and four generations from him, may be regarded as contemporaries of Devaj^a. 

" Bl. 305. 

' Devapala’s success must have been facilitated by the internal discords in 
the Rashtrakiita kingdom. For details cf. RA. 73-77. Dr. Altekar is wrong in his 
statement that the PSla records claim that Narayanapala had defeated a Dravi^ 
king (Ibid. p. 77). The claim is really made on behalf of Devapala. Dr. Altekar t 
notification of the Dravida king with Amoghavarsha seems, however, to be quit* 
Kasimali^ thou^ hk view about the struggle_ betwron the Palas M >d th< 
based on the wrong asstroptton, is opra to doubtT ' " 
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at Kumbakonam, but it is just possible that there were other 
episodes in connection with this campaign which were less favourable 
to him.* 

It is thus quite likely that the Dravida king, whose pride was 
curbed by Devapala, was the Pa^dya ruler Sri-Mara Sri-Vallabha. 
This view is strengthened by verse 15 of the Monghyr copper-plate 
(No. 6) which describes the empire of Devapala as bounded by the 
Himalayas in the north and ^mesvar Setubandha in the south. 
It is no doubt an exaggeration, but there would be at least some 
basis for this, if we accept the above view. Some militaiy victory 
near Ramesvar in the Pandya kingdom could be easily magnified 
by the court-poet, and would offer some explanation of the statement 
about the extent of his empire ; but it would be very curious indeed 
that such a statement should be made without absolutely any 
basis of fact. Similarly, the claim of the Chandella. king Vijaya 
that he reached, in course of his conquest, the extreme south where 
Hama built his bridge, would be equally absurd unless we suppose 
that he did this in company with some powerful king ; and from 
what has been said above,® this king may be Devapala. It is 
difiicult to believe that two court-poets writing in different countries 
at different times should concoct the same baseless story about two 
different kings. The available evidences do not enable us to make 
any positive statement, but the hypothesis about a victorious 
expedition of Devapala in the southernmost part of India cannot 
now be ruled out as altogether fantastic. 

Devapala ruled for at least 35 years* and his reign may be 
placed between 810 and ”^850 a.d. Under him the Pala empire 
reached the height of its glory. His suzerainty was acknowledged 
over the whole of Northern India from Assam to the borders of 
Kashmir, and his victorious forces marched from the Indus to the 
upper reaches of the Brahmaputra, and from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas, perhaps even to the southernmost extremity of India. 
His name and fame were known far outside India, and king 
B&laputradeva of the Sailendra dynasty ruling in Java, Sumatra, 
and Malay Peninsula sent an ambassador to him.* The object of 
this embassy was to ask for a grant of five villages with which the 


’ This hypothesis of Devapala’s military expedition to the extreme south of 
India is based on Dr. If. C. Raychaudhuri’s very interesting paper “ The Ffirvaraja 
of the Velvikkudi Grant ” (Dr. S. Krishnasipami Aiyangar Covmemoration Volume, 
1936, pp. 197 fit) . Cf. also supra p. 106, f.n. 2. 

* Cf. supra p. 119, f.n. 4. 

* The N^anda Copper-plate (No. 7) is dated in the S9th or 35th Year. 
(See App. i). 

‘ Ibid. 
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Sailendra king proposed to endow a monastery he had built at 
Nalanda. The monastery of Nalanda was in those days the seat 
of international Buddhist culture, and the Pala emperors, as its 
guardians, held a high position in the Buddhist world. Devapala 
was a great patron of Buddhism and he granted the request of the 
Sailendra king. His interest in the Nalanda monastery and deep 
devotion to the Budiihist faith are also known from the Ghoshrawa 
inscription (No. 8) . It records that Indragupta, a Brahman of 
Nagarahara (Jelalabad) and a learned Buddhist priest, received 
ovation from Devapala and was appointed the head of the Nalanda 
monastery. 

A general review of the Pala kingdom towards the close of 
Devapala’s reign is given by the Arab traveller and merchant 
Sulaiman, who made several voyages to India and wrote an 
account of it in 851 a.d. The Pala kingdom is referred to as 
Buhmi (Bahma, according to AI’Masudi) . The Pala king is said to 
be at war with his neighbours, the Rashtrakutas and the Gurjara- 
Pratlharas. His troops were more numerous than those of his 
adversaries. In his military campaigns he took 50,000 elephants, 
and ten to fifteen thousand men in his army were employed in 
fulling and washing cloths.^ 

Reference has already been made above to the nature of 
Dharmapala’s empire. So far as we can judge from the available 
records, Devapala, too, does not seem to have exercised any direct 
administrative control over "any territory outside Bengal and Bihar. 
In the case of the Imperial Guptas and Gurjara-Pratiharas, not 
only inscriptions all over Northern India invoke their name as 
suzerain, but we have also the records of their officers governing 
remote territories like Kathiawar peninsula. No such records of the 
two Pala emperors have yet been discovered beyond the confines 
of the modern provinces of Bengal and Bihar. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to assume that so far as the rest of the imperial 
territories were concerned, they were governed by local rulers who 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Palas. This is corroborated 
by V. 8 of the Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala (No. 6).* 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that reference is 
made to a Pala ruler, Yuvaraja by name, in the Vdayasundan- 


’ Cf. EAD. l. 5, is-, S. H. Hodivala, Studies tn Indo-Mudim History, pp. 4-®- 
For an explanation why the Pala kingdom is reterred to as Rnhmi or Bahma, 
cf. IBQ. xn. 282 ff. 

* According to this verse, Dhannapala, after his digvijaya, rmnoved the sorrows 
of the oonqimed kings by presenting them excellent rewards and permitted them to 
retoiti to tl»ir own kingdoms. 
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kathd composed by So^dhala.^ We learn from this booh that a 
famous poet, Abhinanda by name, graced his court.® The 
Ramacharita? composed by this poet Abhinanda, gives more 
details about Yuvaraja who is described as a great conqueror. He 
had the epithet Haravarsha, and was the son of Vikramasila. He 
is also referred to as the ornament of the Pala family (Pala-kvla- 
chandra, Pala-kvla-pradipa etc.) founded by Dharmapala (Dharma- 
pdla-kvla-kairava-kdnan-endu) .* 

These epithets leave no doubt that Yuvaraja Haravarsha 
belonged to the Pala family of Bengal. According to the 
Rdmacharita, he was a powerful king, a statement which is ailso 
corroborated by the V dayasundan-kathd. The qu^tion, therefore, 
naturally arises whether he is to be identified with a known Pals 
king, or regarded as a ruler over some territory outside Bengal a&d 
Bihar. It has been suggested that Vikramasila, the father df 
Yuvaraja, was another name of Dharmapala who founded the 
Vikramasila monastery, and Haravarsha is identical with Devap&la.® 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly infers from the epithet Haravarsha that he was 
connected with some Rashtrakuta kingdom. As Parabala, the 
RashtrakQta king of Central India, was the father of Dharmapala’s 
queen. Dr. Ganguly suggests that Yuvaraja might have ruled over 
that territory.® None of these conjectures except perhaps the 
identity of Dharmapala (or Devapala) and Vikramasila can be 
supported by positive evidence. There are some grounds for the 
belief that the poet Abhinanda was an inhabitant of Bengal,'^ and 
in that case Yuvaraja Haravarsha may be the well-known Pfila 
king Devapala or his son. But if Yuvaraja Haravarsha ruled over 
any territory outside Bengal and Bihar, this will be the only 
instance where any part of the Pala empire was directly administered 
by the Pala kings or members of their family. In any case, the 
history of Yuvaraja Haravarsha is an interesting episode in the 


* PuUished in Gaekwsd Oriental Series. 

* Iba. p. S. • Published in Gaekwad Series. 

* Cf. I. 110 (p. 10); Introductory verses to chs. vni (p. 63) and n (p. 47); 
concluding verses of chs. x (p. 91), xi (p. 102), xxvi (p. 234), vi (p. 55), and 
xvin (p. 2S3). 

* Introduction to Rdmacharita , pp. xx-xxin. That Vikraina.4ila was possibly 
a biruda of Dharmap^a or Devapala rests on some positive evidence, presumably 
unknown to the editor (supra, p. 115, fm. 1). But the patron of the poet is also 
called Prithvtpala in the concluding verse of Canto 2, and Prithivipala in the la^t 
verse of Canto 10 (ms. C) or 18 (ms. A), Thb may be another name of Haravarsha. 
In that case he must be different from Devapala. 

* BhSratavarsha, Sravapa, 1340, pp. 247 ff, 

* latroduction to Rdmacharita. 
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history of the P&las. All that we can infer about the period of his 
rule from literary evidence, is that he flourished certainly before 
the eleventh century a.d. and probably before the tenth.^ 

In conclusion, a brief reference may be made to the relation 
between Bengal and Tibet during the reigns of the first three Pala 
kings. The political relation between Tibet and India down to the 
middle of the eighth century a.d. has been discussed above (see 
supra pp. 91-93) . In spite of the victories of Lalitaditya, the 
Tibetan rulers continued their aggressive policy, and the Tibetan 
chronicles, of a later date, record their great achievements in India 
during the period 755-836 a.d. 

The Tibetan king Khri-srong-lde-btsan (755-97 a.d.), regarded 
as an incarnation of Bodhisatva ManjusrT, was a very powerful 
king. According to the Chronicles of Laclakh, “ he subdued all the 
provinces on the four frontiers ” including “ China in the east and 
India in the south.”^ In a Tibetan text, composed not much later 
than the ninth century a.d., his son Mu-tig Btsan-po is said to have 
brought under his sway two or three (parts of) JambudvTpa.* This 
somewhat vague statement is supplemented bj’ the following details 
in the same text : 

"In the south the Indian kings there established, the Raja Dharma-dpal and 
Drahu-dpun, both waiting in their lands under order to shut up their armies, yielded 
the Indian kingdom in subjection to Tibet : the wealth of the Indian country, gems 
and all kinds of excellent provisions, they punctually paid. The two great kings 
of India, upper and lower, out of kindness to themselves (or in obedience to him), 
pay honour to commands.”* 

The king Dharma-dpal in the above passage undoubtedly refers 
to the Pala king Dharmapala. As regards Drahu-dpim, Dr. Thomas, 
who edited the text, sugge.sts that it might mean “ nephew, or 
grandson, Drahu,” but it does not help us in identifying him. 

The next important king Eal-pa-can (c. 817-c. 836 a.d.) , accord- 
ing to the Chronicles of Ladakh, conquered India as far as the 


* This lower limit is furnished by the date of Soddhala who was a 
ermtemporary of both Chhittaraja and Mummuniraja, rulers of Koukana, whose 
known dates are respectively 1026 a.p. and 1060 aj>. (Introduction to Udayasundari- 
katha, p. 1). The editor of RSmackarita places Abhinanda and Haravarsha before 
900 AJ>. on the ground “ that Soddhala in his chronology of famous poets of 
ancient India beginning from Valmikt down to his own time places Abhinanda 
hrfore Eajasekhara” (pp. xx-xxi). 

* Francke, Antiquities of Tibet, Part u, p. 87 . Dr. L. Pctech, Study on the 
Chromdts of Ladakh. IHQ. xv. 65. 

’ F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning Chinese 
Tvrkesdm, p. 870. 

* Ibid. 878-78. 
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GangSsSgara. This has been taken to represent the mouth of the 
Ganges.^ 

The facts culled above from the Tibetan texts throw interesting 
light upon the political relation between India and Tibet during 
the first century of Pala rule. How far the Tibetan claims of 
conquest and supremacy in Indian plains may be regarded as 
historical facts, it is difficult to say. For the Indian sources contain 
no reference to any military campaign from Tibet, far less to the 
exercise of political authority by its king in India proper. While, 
therefore, we must suspend our final judgment about Tibetan 
. conquest and supremacy in India until fresh evidence is available, 
we must not ignore the possibility that perhaps the course of events 
in Bengal during 750-850 aj). was influenced by Tibet to a much 
larger extent than we are apt to imagine.* 


ra. The Decline and Fall of the Empire. 

The glory and brilliance of the Pala empire did not long survive 
the death of Devapala. The rule of his successors, whose names 
and approximate dates are given below, was marked by a steady 
process of decline and disintegration which reduced the Palas almost 
to an insignificant political power in North India. 


1. 

Vigrahapala i 



or 

c. 850-854 Aj>. 


Slirapala i 


ft. 

NarayapapSla 

c. 854-908 A.D. 

s. 

R&jyapala 

c. 908-940 AJ). 

4 . 

Gopala n 

c. 940-960 A.D. 

5 . 

Yigrahap&la ii 

c. 960-988 A.D. 


‘ Fraacke, op. eit. 89-90. FVancke assigns lo Ral-pa-can the date 804-18 a.d., 
but Dr. Petech (op. cit. 81) gives the date 817-8S6 a.d. 

* The alleged victories of Khri-srong-lde-blsan (755-97 a.d.) , for instance, 
fit in well with what we know of the political condition in Bengal about the 
middle of the eighth century a.d., and might have played no inconsiderable part 
in placing a Buddhist ruler on its throne. The specific mention of Dharmapala’s 
submission to this Tibetan ruler or his son is of special interest. \Miatever we 
might think of the Tibetan claim, a conflict between Dharmapala and the Tibetan 
ruler is not an improbable one and might explain the former’s defeat by 
Nagabhata n. In this connection we might recall the tradition that Dharmapala 
occupied the throne of Nepala which, we know, was under the political subjection 
of Tibet during the greater part of the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. The 
expedition of Dharmapala to Kedara and Nepala may also have some connection 
with Tibetan aggression. The alleged conquests of Ral-pa-can (817-830) might 
exidain the weakness of the Pala kingdom under Devapala which enabled Bhoja 
to conquer Kanauj some time before 836 a.d. The advance of the Tibetans up to 
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Devap&la was succeeded by Vigrahapala. There is some dispute 
among scholars regarding the relationship between the two, but 
the most probable view seems to be that Vigrahapala was the 
nephew of Devapala, and not his son (c/. App. iv). According to 
the genealogy preserved in the Grants of Narayanapala and sub- 
sequent kings, Dharmapala had a younger brother named Vakpala, 
who was evidently his general and fought his enemies in all direc- 
tions. Vakpala’s son Jayapala was the great general of Devapala, 
and conquered Orissa and Assam for his royal cousin. Vigrahapala, 
who ascended the throne after the death of Devapala, was probably 
the son of this Jayapala, though some take him to be the son of 
Devapala. 

For the present, we are absolutely in the dark regarding the 
circumstances which led to this change in the line of succession. 
It might have been due to the absence of any heir of Devapala, 
although this does not appear to be very likely. For the Monghyr 
copper-plate of Devapala (No. 6) shows that he had installed his 
son Rajyapala as Crown-Prince, and that this son was alive in the 
year 33 of his reign, i.e. not more than seven or eight years before 
his death. Of course, Rajyapala might have died during this 
interval, as appears to have been the case with Tribhuvanapala 
mentioned above. On the other hand, we cannot altogether eliminate 
the possibility of an internal dispute regarding succession* in which 
the general Jayapala might have placed his own son on the throne 
with the support of his army For the sudden collapse of the Pala 
Empire naturally leads to the presumption of a catastrophe of this 
kind, and the view of an internal disruption is supported by the 
mention of the kingdoms of Aiiga, Vanga, and Magadha in a 
Rashtrakuta record dated 866 a.d. 

Vigrahapala, who inherited the throne and the vast empire of 
Devapala, is described in very vague and general terms as having 
destroyed his enemies. The old Kedaramisra continued as minister. 
But the Badal Pillar in,scription (No. 16) which attributes to his 
diplomacy the great military victories of Devapala, has nothing to 

the mouth of the Ganges would account for the sudden collapse of the Pala 
kingdoA under Narayanapala, if we could push forward the dates of the incident 
by two decades, which is not very unreasonable in view of the proved inaocnraiaes 
in the chronology of the Tibetan chronicles. Lastly, the usurpation of a part of 
the Pala kingdom by Kamboja chiefs in the tenth century a.d. may be ultimately 
traceable to the Tibetan expeditions, for Kamboja was an Indian name for Tibet 
(cf. App, v). But all these are mere conjectures and speculations for the jocswit, 
and undiK stress should not be laid on them till corroborative evidence is forthcoming. 

‘ This v»w finds support in the story of Yuva^ja Haravarsha referred to 
si^ra p. 128 , if he is resided as the son of Devapila, and we accept his assodation 
wBh the Bidprakttta kingdom m Central India as suggestoi by Dr. D. C. Gangubr. 
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say of the next king whom it calls Surapala. §urapala was obviously 
another name of Vigrahapala,^ and all that the Badal Pillar inscrip- 
tion tells us about him is that he attended the sacrificial ceremonies 
performed by his minister, and poured holy water over his own 
head for the welfare of his empire. It offers a strong contrast 
between the warlike Devapala and his successor who was evidently 
of a pacific and religious disposition. Vigrahapala maintained this 
attitude till the last. He abdicated the throne in favour of his son 
Narayanapala and retired to a religious life.® He had married a 
princess of the Haihaya family named Lajja.* 

Narayapapala also resembled his father rather than his grand- 
uncle. He had Kcdaramisra’s son Guravamisra as his minister, but 
the Badal Pillar inscription records no glorious military achievem^t 
to his credit. The Bhagalpur copper-plate grant (No. 14), issued 
in the 17th regnal year of Narayaijapala, also refers to his prowess 
in only vague and general terms, but does not mention any specific 
conquest. Although he ruled for no less than fifty-four years (No. 15;, 
we have not the least evidence of any military victory of Narayapa- 
pala. All these raise a strong presumption about the weakness of 
these two Pala rulers, and this presumption is fully borne out by 
external evidences, particularly the history of the Bashtraku(as and 
the Pratlharas, the two hereditary enemies of the Palas. 

As regards the Rashtrakutas,"* we learn from the Sirur inscrip- 
tion, dated 866 aj>, that the ruler or rulers of Anga, Vanga, and 
Magadha paid homage to king Amoghavarsha (814-c. 880 A J>.) . 
The internal history of the Rashtrakutas makes it highly improbable 
that Amoghavarsha could have undertaken an expedition against 
the Paia ruler before he had defeated the king of Vengi some time 
about 860 A.D. It is likely that after the conquest of Vengi, the 
Rashtrakuta forces proceeded along the eastern coast and invaded 
the Pfila kingdom from the south. It was perhaps of the type of 
the occasional military raids of the Rashtrakutas into Northern 


* N. Vosu regarded Surapala as the son of Devapala (.VJI. 816), but the 
idoitity of Surap^a and Vigrahapala is upheld by all scholars {OL. 83 f.n. ; BI. 817) . 

’ Ins. No. 14, V. 17. 

’ Ins. No. 14, V. 9. According to Epic and Puranic traditions, Haihaya was 
a great-grandson of Yadu. His descendants, called Haihayas, were divided into 
many groups. But the most important line, during the historical period, that claimed 
to belong to this family, was the Kalachuri. There were two branches of Kalachuris 
ruling in Northern India at the time when Vigrahapala ruled, nir., those of Gorakhpur 
and p&hala (or Tripurl). The queen of Vigrahapala presumably belonged to one 
of these families. 

* References and authorities for the statements about the Rashtrakutas will 
be found in RA. 76-78. 
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India, and had no permanent effect. But it must have considerably 
weakened the military power and the political prestige of the Palas. 
The conquest of a portion of Radha by the 6ulki king Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Rapastambha of Orissa may also be assigned to the same period,* 
and. may not be altogether unconnected with the Rashtrakuta 
invasion. 

These reverses of the Palas in the south probably created a 
favourable opportunity for the Pratlhara king Bhojadeva to renew 
his ambitious efforts which were checked by Devapala. The defeat 
inflicted by the Rashtrakutas and the pacific disposition nfj^igraha- 
pala and his successor Narayanapala must have encouraged Bhoja 
to wrest the empir e of .Northern India from th e Palas.^ His 
enterprise proved successful. He first turned his attention towards 
the west and destroyed the remnant of the political suzerainty 
enjoyed by the Palas. He then proceeded to the east and 
subjugated extensive territories both in Bundelkhand and the 
United Provinces. It does not appear that he had encountered 
any opposition from the Palas until he reached almost the borders 
of Magadha. But in spite of the weakness of the Palas, Bhoja 
made extensive preparations against them. 

We learn from the Kahla Plate* that Gupambhodhideva, a 
Kalachuri king of Gorakhpur, who obtained some territories from 
Bhojadeva, snatched away the sovereignty of the Gaudas. This 
Bhojadeva is undoubtedly the great Pratihara king, who was 
successful in his expedition against the Pala king and probably 
rewarded the services of his feudatory ICalachuri chief by grant of 
lands. It is also probable that Bhoja obtained the assistance of the 
famous Kalachuri king Kokkalla i of Dahala. Kokkalla’s date is not 
definitely known, but he probably ruled between 840 and 890 a.d.* 
He is said to have granted freedom from fear to Bhoja and plundered 
the treasuries of various kingdoms including Vanga.® The two 
events may not be unconnected, and in any case Kokkalla's raid 
against Vanga, if it was really a fact, must have facilitated the 
success of Bhoja. Another chief that probably accompanied Bhoja 


’ Orissa, 193-95. 

* References and authorities for th? statements about the Gurjata-PraOharas 
win be found in OP. SOS. 

* V. 9. El. m. 89. 

* DHNI. n. 754; OP. 52 tn. 4; JHQ. xm. 482 ff. A recent writer &m 
the iwgn of Kokkalla i between 840 and 885 aj>. {IHQ. xvn. 117 ff). 

“ Bilhari Ins. v. 17, El. i. 258, 264; Benares cp. t. 7, El. n. 806; Amoda 
Plates. El. XDt. 75 B; Bhoja has been identified by some scholars with Bhoja H> 
and hy others with Bhoja i, but the former view appears tp be untenable {IBQ, 
xm. 482 ff) . Cf. al«) OP. 62 f.n. 4 ; DHlfl. n. 754 ; TK. 255-66 ; IHQ. xm. 117 ff. 
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was the Guhilot king Guhila ii who is said to have defeated the 
Gaiida king.’ His father Harsharaja joined the campaigns of 
Bhoja in the early part of his reign. It is, therefore, exceedingly 
likely that he aecompanied Bhoja in his successful Gauda expedition 
and took the credit thereof ; for it is difficult to believe that he 
could have led an expedition against distant Gauda on his own 
account. 

Bhoja had thus organised a formidable confederacy against the 
Palas, and it seems he inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Being 
secured against any trouble from the Rash^rakutas in the south,- 
and having laid low the power of the Palas, Bhoja could enjoy in 
peace the extensive empire he had established in Northern India. 
In the west he had conquered Kama! in the Punjab and the 
Kathiawar Peninsula, and probably extended his empire up to the 
borders of the Muslim principalities in the Indus Valley. In the 
east the Kalachuris of Gorakhpur as well as the Chandellas of 
Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand) acknowledged his suzerainty, and the 
Palas were humbled to the dust. Armed with the resources of this 
vast empire. Bhoja’s son and successor Mahendrapala followed up 
the victory over the Palas with relentless severity. Six of his 
inscriptions,® found in Patna and Gaya districts, leave no doubt 
that Magadha was annexed to the Pratihara empire. Recently, an 
inscription of Mahendrapala (No. 55), dated in his fifth year, has 
been found on a pillar unearthed during the excavations at Paharpur 
in Rajshahi district, the site of the famous Somapura-vihara of 
Dharmapala. It proves that even Northern Bengal had passed on 
for a time into the hands of the Pratlharas. 

It is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenal su^is'bf Ifie Pratlharas and the complete collapse of 
the Kfts during' the latter half of the ninth century .\.d. The 
pefionalTfj^bf Bhoja and his success in organising a powerful confe- 
deracy are no doubt important factors, but able rulers like Devapala 
might have successfully contended against both. The failure of the 
Pala kings undoubtedly demonstrates their personal incapacity and 
want of foresight and diplomacy. But there might have been 
other factors at work. We have already hinted at the probability 
of a disputed succession after the death of Devapala. Further, the 
records of As.sam and Orissa show that both these neighbouring 

’ Chatsu Ins. v. ?S. El. xn. 15. 

“ The revolt of the Gurjara branch, the constant struggle with the Eastern 
Chalukyas, and above all the pacific disposition of .\mogh.svarsha may explain the 
absence of active hostility between him and Bhoja. Cf. RA. 77. 

“ Ins. Nos. 53, 54, 66-59. 
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kingdoms, which had been subjugated by Devap>ala, had again 
become powerful. In Assam, king Harjara, one of whose known 
dates is 829-30 a.d.,^ had assumed imperial titles," and the record 
of his son Vanamala describes him as a powerful emperor and 
conqueror in many battles.* In Orissa, the Sailodbhava dynasty 
re-established its supremacy on the ruins of the Karas, and 
Sainyabhlta iii Madhavavarman Srinivasa (c. 850 a.d.I established 
the greatness of his family. He and his successor are said to have 
performed Asvamedha, Vajapeya and other sacrifices, in token of 
their political supremacy.^ 

The rise to power of these two dependent principalities might 
have been either the cause or the effect of the weakness of the 
Pala kings. In the absence of positive evidences we cannot hazard 
any conjecture in favour of the one or the other, but we must keep 
in view the possibility of the reaction of the greatness of these 
powers upon the fortunes of the Piilas. 

It has been mentioned above that Vigrahapala i married a 
Haihaya princess. This might have been a move on the part of 
the Palas to win over the friendship of the Kalachuris. We know 
that the Rashtrakutas formed numerous matrimonial alliance.s’* with 
the family of the powerful Kalachuri king Kokkalla who had at 
least eighteen sons (and possibly also numerous daughters) . It is 
not unlikely that Vigrahapala’s queen was a daughter of Kokkalla 
himself. But. as we know from the case of the Rashtrakutas. .such 
alliances did not always prevent political rivalries, leading to active 
hostilities. In the ease of the Palas, we cannot say whether the 
Haihaya alliance was really of any help to them. But it is certain 
that they were able to recover the possession of Northern Bengal 
and Magadha before the reign of Narayanapala was over. 

Three inscriptions® of Narayanapala, dated in the years 7, 9 and 
17, and found in Bihar, seem to prove that the kingdom of Magadha 
was in his possession at least up to his 17th year l.e. c. 870 a.d. The 
dates of the seven inscriptions of Mahendrapala found in Bengal and 
Bihar range between years 2 and 9 or 19, i.e. c. 887 to 894 or 904 a.d. 
The Pratihara power must have been considerably weakened shortly 
after the last-named year. For some time between 915 and 917 a.d., 
if not earlier, the Pratihara king Mahipala, son of Mahendrapala, 
was disastrously defeated by the Rashtrakutas. His capital was 
sacked and he fled towards the east, hotly pursued by his enemies. 


* Tejpur In.s.. Gupta Samvat 510. JBORH. m. .511. 

• Hiiyungthsl CP. KamSSs. 50. 

• Tejpor PI. w. 11-16. Kam-^a», 60-61. 

* JAUm. X. 14. ‘ Dnm. n. 76041. “ Ins. Nos. 12-14. 
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This catastroijhe indicates the weakness of the Prattharas, which 
was perhaps due to internal troubles^^ following the death of 
Mahendrapala and gave an opportunity to the Palas to retrieve 
their position. In any case, as we find an inscription of Narayaija- 
pala (No. 15) in Bihar dated in the year 54 of his reign, we may 
presume that the Pala king recovered Northern Bengal and Bihar 
about 908 a.d.. if not earlier. 

Narayanaprda had also probably come into conflict with the 
Rashtrakuta king Kri ^na ii who succeeded Amoghavarsha about 
880 A.D., and ruled till 914 a.d. It is said in the Rashtrakuta 
i-eeords- that Krishna ii was the ‘preceptor charging the Gau^as 
with the vow of humility,’ and that ‘ his command was obeyed by 
Anga, Kalihga, Ganga. and Magadha.’ A petty chief of VelanS^^ 
(in Kistna district) named Malla i, who claims to have subdued 
the Vahgas,® Magadhas, anel the Gaudas, probably accompanied 
Krishna ii in his expedition. The nature and result of this expedi- 
tion are difficult to determine, but perhaps Krishna ii had some 
success against the Pala king. It is very likely that the Rashtrakuta 
Tuhga, whose daughter Bhagyadevl was married to Narayanapala's 
son Rajyapala, is no other than Jagattunga,^ the son of Krishna n. 
In that case we may presume that the marriage alliance had 
brought about, at least temporarily, a cessation of hostilities. 

Narayanapala died about 908 a.d., and was succeeded by his 
son Rajyapala who ruled for at least thirty-two years.® As noted 
above, Rajyapala married Bhagyadevl, the daughter of the Rashtra- 
kuta king Tunga. He is credited in official records with works of 
public utility such as excavation of big tanks and construction of 
lofty temples.® He was succeeded by his son Gopala n, who ruled 
for at least seventeen years." Several records of both these kings 
have been found in Magadha,** and a copper-])late grant, dated in 


* TK. 254 ff. ’ Deoli cp. v. 13. KI. v. 193. 

’ Pilhapnram Ins. v. II. El- iv. 40. 48 
- * Cf. In«. Xn 3!. \ s S'- u^uali.x .latEatUnipa, .son of 

the Rashtrakntn kill}; Krishna II. «ho died almul 911 .\.n. (/.ISB. 1892, Pari I, 
p. 80) . Jagattuhpa prcdecea.sed Ids father and never asrende<t ihe throne. HLs 
son India iii surceeded Kri.shna ii. Tunjra ma.v lie reg.irtlerl as an abbreviated 
form of .Tag:aUuiiL.M nho vas a i ouleinporarv of Nuavanapala, father of Ra}yapa1a. 
But the proposed dicntificalion. tliough very probable, eanuol be regarded as certain. 
For we ninsl rcinciiilier that Uiere ne-r- olhir lli,hlrakuta branclie.s, e. 3 ., the one 
ruling m Gujarat. R. D. Banerji is incline<l (BI. 226) to identify Tunga with 
TungadliarniAvaloka whose inscription was found at Bodh-Ga\a (R. L. Mitra. 
Buddka-Gayd, p. 195. pi. xl) . N. V'asu identified Tuiiga with Krishna n himself 
who had the epithet Subhatunga {VJI. 128). 

' Cf. Ins. No. 21. " Ins. No. 31. v. 7 . 

“ Ins. Nos. 17-22, 24. 


See injra p. 179. 
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the sixth year of Gopala ii (No. 23), proves his possession of 
Northern Bengal. 

Thus after the end of the disastrous reign of Narayanapala, the 
prospects of the Palas appeared somewhat bright. The Pratiharas 
had suffered a severe blow from which they were not likely to 
recover for some time, and there was a truce with the Rashtrakutas 
cemented by a marriage alliance. The w'orst crisis in the history 
of the Palas seemed to have been over. 

But unfortunately for the Palas, the downfall of the Pratiharas 
let loose other forces which proved no less disastrous to them. Two 
great powers, the Chandellas and the Kalachuris, tried to establish 
their political supremacy in Northern India, and the Palas had to 
bear the brunt of their aggressive imperialism. 

Yasovarman, who laid the foundations of the greatness of the 
Chandellas, is said to have carried on incessant military campaigns 
all over Northern India, and dominated the whole region from the 
Himalayas to Malwa and from Kashmir to Bengal. Even making 
due allowance for the exaggerations of the court-poets, he mu.st be 
credited with military successes over a wide range of territories. 
In particular, his conquest of the famous fortress of Kalanjara gave 
him a dominant position in the heart of Northern India.' According 
to the Chandella records, Yasovarman ‘ was a sword to (cut down) 
the Gaudas as if they rvere pleasure-creepers,’ and his son Dhaiiga, 
who ascended the throne some time before 954 a.d. and ruled till 
about 1000 A.D., kept in pri.son the queens of Radha and Anga.- 
These statements may not be literalh’ true, but we may take it for 
granted that during the reigns of Rajyapala and his two successors, 
Gopala II and Vigrahapala ii, Bengal fared badly in the hands of 
Yasovarman and Dhaiiga. About the same time the Kalachuri 
rulers also raided various parts of the country. In the Kalachuri 
records we find reference to incursions against Bengal by two success- 
ive Kalachuri kings, Yuvaraja i and his son Lakshmanaraja, who 
probably ruled in the second and third quarters of the tenth 
century a.d. Yuvaraja is said to have had amorous dalliances with 
the women of Gauda, Karnata, Lafa. Kti.smlra and Kalihga.’’ This 
is a poetical way of describing military raids in these countries, but 
it is difficult to get any idea of their nature and effect. Lakshmapa- 
raja is .said to have been ‘ skilful in breaking (i.e. defeating) 
Yahgala.’^ which, as we have seen above,' refers to Southern and 


' DHNI. II. 674-73. 

Khajnraho Ins. No. n, verse 23; No. iv, verse 46 (EL i. 126, 132, 145). 
’ Bilh^ Ins. V. 24 (El. i. 256, 285). 

* Goharwa cp. v. 8 (EL xi. 142), 
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part of Eastern Bengal.^ As Lakslmianaraja is also known to have 
conquered Odra,=^ it is very probable that he advanced through 
Onssa to the deltaic coast of Bengal, as Rajendra Chola did a few 
years later. 

These foreign raids may be regarded both as causes and effects 
of the military weakness and political disruption of the Pala 
kingdom. The reference in Kalachnri and Chandella inscriptions ^o 
the various component parts of the kingdom such as Anga, Radha. 
Gauda, and Vangala as separate units may not be without signi- 
ficance. It is true that sometimes a kingdom is referred to by the 
name of a particular province within it, but evidences are not 
altogether wanting that in the present instance, the different states 
named above really formed independent or semi-independent 
principalities. 

The Pala records definitely state that the paternal kingdom 
of the Pains had been possessed by an usurper® before the end of 
the reign of Vigrahapala ir, or in any case shortly after it. It is 
generally held that this usurper belonged to the line of Kamboja 
chiefs who are known to have ruled about this time both in West 
and North Bengal. It was fonnerly believed that this was due to 
the successful invasion of Northern Bengal by the Kambojas,^ a 
hill-tribe from the north, west or east.® But the recently discovered 
Irda copper-plate grant (No. 49) puts an altogether different 
complexion on the whole matter. 

This grant was issued from the capital city called Priy-ihgu, 
and records grants of land in Vardhamana-6AM/ft« (Burdwan Division) 
by the Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, the 
illustrious Naj^apakdeva in the LSth year of his reign. He had 
succeeded his elder brother Narayanapala, who was the son of 
Rajyapila and Bhagyadevl. Rajyapala is given all the three imperial 
titles, and is described as the ornament of the Kamboja family. 

Now the queen of the Pfila king Rajyapala. as we have seen 
above, was also named Bhagyadevl, and it is. therefore, tempting 
to identify the king Rajyapala of the Irda Plate with the Pala king 
of that name. But this assumption is not free from difficulties, and 
there is no general agreement among scholar'; on tliis point.*’ If 
we identify Rajyapala of the Irda Plate with the Pala king 
Rajyapala. we must hold that there was a paitition of the Pfila 


' See siiiira p, 19; IlIQ. .''.vi. ‘ii.} (T. 

“ Bilhari Ins. v. O'i (El. i. iSO. gOS). " Iih. No. 31. v 12. 

* Dinajpur Pillar Ins. (No. 48) refers to a Gauda king of Kainbt>ja family. 
For theories of Kamboja conquest, ef. GR. 37 ; BI. S31. 

“ See mfra p, 191. * See infra p. 190. 
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kingdom after his death between two branches of the Pala family. 
If we do not accept this identification, the most reasonable view 
would be to hold that Rajyapala, an ambitious and powerul 
Kamboja chief, perhaps a dignitary or high official under the 
Palas/ had taken advantage of the weakness of the Pala kingdom 
to set up an independent principality which ultimately comprised 
Western and Northern Bengal. The theory of a Kamboja invasion 
is not supported by any positive evidence, and appears to be highly 
improbable. 

But whichever of these views we may accept, the main fact 
remains that the Pala kingdom was split up during the second half 
of the tenth century A.n. The kingdom of Kadha. mentioned in 
the inscription of Dhahga, therefore, probably refers to the kingdom 
of Narayanapala and Nayapala comprising Western and Northern 
Bengal with its capital at Priyahgu. The other kingdom, Ahga, 
would naturally refer to the dominions under Gopala ii and Vigraha- 
pala II, which probably comprised Ahga and Alagadha. 

The Palas also lost control over East and South Bengal, and 
we have definite evidence of the existence of several independent 
kingdoms in this region. The earliest is the kingdom of Harikela 
under a Buddhist king Maharajadhiriija Kantideva, known from an 
incomplete draft of a copper-plate grant found in an old temple 
at Chittagong.- This grant was issued from Vardhamanapura, 
pre.«umab!y the capital of Kantideva. According to I-tsing,* Harikela 
denoted the eastern limit of Eastern India, but some other Chinese 
authority applies the name to the coastland between Sanmtata and 
Orissa.^ If Vardhamanapura is to be identified with Burdwan, as 
no other city of that name in Bengal is known to us, the latter 
interpretation of Harikela, which is also supported by Indian sources,® 
would be preferable. Kantideva’s kingdom woidd thus comprise a 


’ The PSias employed mercenary forces, and ccrlainly recruited horses from 
KSmtjoja (Ins. No. 6. v. 13). Mr. N. G. Majtimdar has very rightly observed that 
‘ if horses could be brought into Bengal from the north-western frontier of India 
durhig the I^la period, it is not unreasonable to suppose that for trade and other 
purposes some adventurers could also have found their way into that province ” 
(El. XXII. 133) . Mercenary soldiers (specially cavalry') might have been recruited 
from tlie Kambojas, and some of them might have been influential chiefs. It has 
been suggested also that the Kambojas might have come to Bengal with the 
Pratiharas when they conquered part of this province (DHNI. i. 311 ; IHQ. xv. 511). 

^ Modem Rcinew, 1922. p. 612. The original plate is now in the Dacca Museum. 

^ I-taing. p. XIAI. 

* Cf. the map at the end of vol. ii. of Si. .Julien's translation of Uiuen Tsaiig 
which was originally published in Japan in 1710. 

^ Harikela is mentioned in Hemachandra’s Abhidhdna-chmtamaiii (v. 857) •* 
a synonym of Vanga. 
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portion of South and West Bengal. The kingdom was presumably 
founded by him, as his father and grandfather are referred to as 
ordinary pei’sons. He married Vindurati, the daughter of a great 
king, and this marriage probably helped him in carving out an 
independent principality. For the date of Kantideva we are solely 
dependent on palaeographic evidence, and we may place his reign 
during the period 850-950 a.d.* It is very likely that Kantideva 
flourished during the decadent period that set in after the death 
of Devapala, and took advantage of the weakness of the central 
authority to found an independent kingdom in Eastern Bengal. 

- Ultimately he extended his authority over Southern Bengal and 
probably even a part of Western Bengal. In other words, he might 
have been one of the earliest kings of Vahgala, a kingdom which 
came into prominence since the tenth century a.d. 

We know of another independent king, Layahachandradeva, 
who ruled near about Comilla for at least eighteen years- during 
the tenth century a.d. 

Another dynasty, with names of kings also ending in -chavdra, 
had set up an independent kingdom in Eastern Bengal during the 
second half of the tenth century a.d. Two rulers of this dynasty. 
Trailokyachandra and his son Srlchandra, are knovm to have ruled 
over Harikela, with ChandradvTpa (comprising roughly the modem 
district of Bakarganj) * as their central seat of authority. As another 
king, Govindachandra, is known to have ruled over Southern and 
Eastern Bengal at the beginning of the eleventh century a.d., it is 
probable that he, too, belonged to the same family, and that the 
Chandra kingdom even originally comprised both Southern anti 
Eastern Bengal. 

It would thus appear that during the reigns of Gop.ala ii and 
his son and succes-sor Vigrahapala n. there were three well-defined 
kingdoms, viz., the Chandra kingdom comprising East and South 
Bengal, the Kamboja-Pala kingdom comprising North and West 
Bengal, and the Pala kingdom proper, comprising Atiga anc^ 
Magadha. Gopala ii and his son Vigrahap.'da it had the curious 
misfortune of losing the paternal tcrrilory of the dynasty, though 
ruling over other parts of the kinedoni. 


’ The 0(hlor>i of the rhiU.'ii’onp Plate have fiwd its dale on palaeographir 
grounds between 750-8.50 a.d. But aithougli the general rharaeter of the alphabets 
would f.ivour such an a.s-uinption. certain letters (notably I:h. i, an<l v) have 
decidedly later fortn.s. 

^ The history of Layahachandra and the other Chandra kiiifts mentioned 
Wow is discussed separately in Ch. JX. infra where full referenoes are given, 

’ See supra pp. 17-18. * 
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In verse 11 of the Bangarh Grant of Mahlpala (No. 31) , the 
elephant-forces of Vigrahapala ii are said to have wandered in the 
eastern regions full of water, the Malaya mountains in the south, 
the desert regions^ in the west, and the Himalaya mountains in 
the north. This description of the aimless wanderings of Vigraha- 
pala’s forces in all directions was regarded by some scholars as a 
covert allusion to the loss of paternal kingdom by Vigrahapala, and 
his vain attempt to seek help or refuge in various quarters.- A 
recently discovered copper-plate applies the same verse to Gopala ii." 
This undoubtedly weakens the force of the argument in favour of 
the above intei'pretation, but the verse may not unreasonably be 
regarded as a poetic method of indicating the great catastrophe 
which befell the Pala kingdom during the reigns of Gopala ii, 
Vigrahapala n, and possibly Vigrahapala iii, to whom also the same 
verse is applied. 

rv. Re.stor\tion under Mahip-Ila (c. 988-1038 a.d.) 

When MahTpala i succeeded his father Vigrahapala ii about 
988 A.D., the prospect of his family was undoubtedly gloomy in the 
e.xtrenie. It reflects no smalt credit upon him that by heroic efforts 
he succeeded in restoring the fortunes of his family, at least to a 
considerable extent. 

According to ver.se 12 of the Bangarh Grant (No. 31), he 
recovered his paternal kingdom which was ‘ ariadhikrita-vilupta.’ 
This expression has been u.sually interpreted as ‘ snatched away 
(vilupta) bj' people who had no claim to it ’ (taking anadhikrita in 
the sense of anadhihdn) . Mr. N. G. Majumdar has pointed out 
that although this is possible, it is somewhat far-fetched, and the 
proper meaning of the expression is ‘ lost owing to non-occupation.’* 
But whatever interpretation we accept, it is clear that Mahlpala 
recovered his paternal kingdom which was in possession of some 
other ruling family. 

The expression ‘ paternal kingdom ’ has been taken by mo.st 
writers to apply to Varcndra,® w'hich was in occupation of the 


’ Tlie word read as ‘iaru’ in OL. 95 is really ‘ Ttmru' (desert). Cf. Bl- 
Xiv. 826. 

“ The view was first put forward by A. K. Maitreya (GL. 100. f.n.) and 
accepted by R. D. Banerji (B/. 239). 

’ V. 10 of Ins. No. 23. The same verse is ap]4ied to V^rabap^ m (v. 14 of 
Ins. No. 89), but it was regarded as an «Tor on the part of the composar. Aa 
Gopala n is an earlier king, the verse must have been current before the thne 
of Vigrahapala n. 

* El. xxn. 1 . 52 . 

* For the exjJtesskm-' ianofcn-bfcfiA ’ is applied to Varendrl in RC, 
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Kiamboja ruler. But, as has been shown above, practically the 
whole of Bengal proper had passed out of the hands of the Palas, 
and there is hardly any justification for regarding Varendra alone 
as the paternal kingdom of the Palas. It would, therefore, perhaps, 
be better to take the paternal kingdom as generally meaning ‘ Bengal,’ 
and consider how far Mahipala was successful in recovering it. 

The first important evidence in this respect is furnished by a 
short inscription (No. .SO) on an image of Vishpu, found in a village 
called Baghaura near Brahmanbaria in the Tippera district. It 
records the setting up of the image ‘in Samatata, in the kingdom 
of Mahipala, in the year 3.’ Although it is not absolutely certain 
whether king Mahipala of the inscription refers to the first or second 
king of that name, the probability is in favour of the former. In 
that case, we must presume that Mahipala must have recovered 
Eastern Bengal, or at least a part of it, before the end of the third 
year of his reign.' 

Now, it is not possible for a king with his base in .\nga and 
Magadha to proceed to Eastern Bengal without conquering either 
Varendra or R^ha /.<?., Northern or Western Bengal. Mahipala 
evidently chose the former route. For his Bangarh Grant (No. 31) 
shows that he was in occupation of Varendra (North Bengal) in 
the year 9 of his reign. We may thus hold that Mahipala had 
recovered Northern and Eastern Bengal within three years of his 
accession. 

There is no positive evidence that he had recovered either 
Western or Southern Bengal. But some light is thrown on this 
question by the account of Rajendra Choja's invasion of Bengal 
which requires a somewhat detailed discussion. 

The northern expedition of the great Cho)a emperor was led 
by one of his generals and lasted about two years from 1021 to 
1023 AJ).® Its object was to bring, by force of arms, the sacred 
waters of the Ganges, in order to .sanctify his own land. After 


' The attiibulion of Uie Baghuura Ima^ Ins. to Mahlp^a I is not accepted 
by aU. Dr. D. C. Ganguly takes the king to be the Pratihara king Mahipala, son 
of Mahendrapala (IHQ. xvi. 179 fl). Dr. H. C. Ray opposes this view (Ibid. 
031 ff.). and holds it as probable that Mahipala of the Baghaura Image Ins. 
refers to the first Pala king of the name. It may be admitted that the available 
evidence is not sufficient to lead to a definite conclusion, and it is not be.vond the 
range of possibility that Mahipala of the Baghaura Image In.s. may be either the 
Pratihara king Mahipala, or a local ruler of Samatata. The view propounded in 
the text is, however, held by most of the scholars, and appears to be more 
probable than any other hypothesis. 

* P'or the account of the Chola expedition, cf. K. Nilakanla §astri, 

The Cojai, S47ff. 
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conquering Odda-vishaya (Orissa) and Kosalai-nddw, the Chola 
general seized 

" Tandabutti, . . . (land which he acquired) after having destroyed Dharma- 
pala (in) a hot battle ; Takkanaladam whose fame reached (all) directions, (and 
which he occupied) after having forcibly attacked Ranasura ; Vangala-desa, where 
the rmn water never stopped, (and from which) Govindachandra fled, having 
descended (from his) male elephant ; elephants of rare strength, women and 
treasure, (which he seized) after having been pleased to frighten the strong 
Mahip^a on the field of hot battle with the (noise of the) conches (got) from 
the deep sea; Uttiraladam (on the shore of) the expansive ocean (producing) 
pearls ; and the Ganga whose waters bearing fragrant flowers dashed against the 
bathing places.’’^ 

Now there can be no doubt that Tandabutti, Takkanaladam, 
Uttiraladam and Vangaja-desa in the above passage denote respectively 
Dandabhukti, Dakshina-Radha, Uttara-Radha and Vangala.- 

It has been reasonably inferred from the Tamil version quoted 
above, that the Chola general “ attacked and overthrew, in order, 
Dharmapala of Dandabhukti, Ranasura of Southern Radha, and 
Govindachandra of Vangala, before he fought with Mahipala and 
conquered Uttara-Radha.” It is not definitely stated that Mahipala 
was the ruler of Uttara-Radha. though that seems to be the 
implication, as no separate ruler of this kingdom is mentioned, and 
the defeat of Mahipala pr-eceded its conquest. According to the 
Sanskrit version, however. Southern Radha was conquered before 
Dandabhukti,'’ a view which is difficult to accept on account of the 
geographical position of the two."* 


’ This is the translation of Prof. Sastri (Colas, 849, as amended in IHQ. xni. 
161-.58) which differs to some extent from that of Hultzsch (El. ix. 233) in respect 
of the passage concerning Mahipala. It may be noted that Hultzsch ’s translation 
"Uttiraladam. as rich in pearls as the ocean,” or an alternative translation “dose 
to the sea yielding pearls ” (JRAS. 1937, p. 89) , is more acceptable tlian that of 
Sastri, for the region is not on the sea-coast, as the latter would imply. As 
regards Mahipala, there is some controversy as to whether it refers to the PSla 
king Mahij^a I. or is only a common norm meaning ' king ' and has reference 
to a ruler of the Orissa (Od^) country (JRAS. 1935, pp. 661-66 ; 1937, pp. 79-90) . 
But most scholars accept the view of Kielhom that Mahipala. referred to in the 
Chola inscription, is the first Pala ruler of that name (IHQ. xin. 149) . Prof- 
S. K. Aiyangar holds that Mahipala refers to king of Orissa, even if it is taken as a 
personal name (JRAS. 1937, pp. 79-90). 

“ Prof. Aiyangar’s view that Vangala was a general name of Bengal wid not 
a part of it (JRAS. 1937, p. 88) is unacceptable in view of the specific mwitkMi of 
Uttara-Badha and Dakshina-Raclha, and specially as we know that the name 
Van^a was u%d about this time to denote a part of Bengal. It is not, however, 
tdentkat with Vanga division of Bengal, as Prof. Aiyangar assumes (Ibid) . 

* Cojot, 848, 861. ‘ But ct. JRAS. 19S7, p. 84. 
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The Chola Campaign 

The Chola campaign, as Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has 
rightly observed, “ could hardly have been more than a hurried raid 
across a vast stretch of country.”^ We also agree with him that 
the statement in the Tiruvalangadu Plates that the water of the 
Ganges was carried to Rajendra by the defeated kings of Bengal at 
the bidding of the Chola general is a boast without foundation. 
The Chola eonquest, no doubt, inflicted losses and miseries upon the 
people, but does not seem to have affected in any way the political 
condition of the country. 

The detailed account, however, seems to show that Dajadabhukti, 
Southern Radha, and Vahgala were independent kingdoms at the 
time of the Chola invasion. Professor Sastrl says that 

“ the language of the Tamil inscription appears to suggest, what seems likely 
even otherwise, that MahTpala had a sort of supremacy over the other chiefs named 
in this context, and that the overthrow of Dharmapala, Bapasura, and Govinda- 
chandra led to the final struggle in which MahTpala was captured together with 
another person called Sangu, perhaps his Commander.** 

It is difficult to accept the Professors statement that Mahipala 
was captured in the final struggle, as it is explicitly stated that 
Mahlprda was ‘ put to flight ’* or ‘ frightened.’ It is equally difficult 
to find any support in the Tamil passage, quoted above, for the 
overlordship of MahTpala over the other kingdoms mentioned in it, 
except perhaps in the case of Uttara-Radha. As we have seen 
above, Dapdabhukti was included within the kingdom of the 
Maharajadhiraja Nayapala which also probably included Radha 
and Varendra, and Southern and Ea.stern Bengal were ruled over by 
the Chandra kings, when MahTpala ascended the throne. It would, 
therefore, be more reasonable to conclude that Govindachandra 
ruled over the old Chandra kingdom or at least a considerable ])art 
of it, and Dharmapala, perhaps a scion of the Kamboja family, still 
held Dandabhukti ; while a new dynasty, the Suras, about whom wc 
shall hear more hereafter (see m/ra p. ®]0) had established its 
authority in South Radha. MahTpala was thus abh- to recover, in 
addition to North and a part of East Bengal, only the northem part 
of Radha i.e.. approximately that ijortion of the present Burdwan 
Division which lies to the north of the Ajay river. 


Colnx. ‘Jt:. Thin in also the view of t’rof. .tiyaiigHr URAS. 1937. p. So). 

’ Cohs, The reference to Saiigu would, of course, be omitted now 

in view of the amended translation propo.ncd by siastri (IHQ. xui. 151-52; and 
quoted above. 

This i.s the translation of Hultzsch tEl. ix. 238) and that given by 
Sastri in Colas (p. 252). But Sastri has now smhstituled it by ‘frighten’ (IHQ. 
xm. 151-52) . But even this does not support Sastrl’s contention that Mahipala 
was captured. 
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The findspots of Mahipala’s inscriptions^ show that he was in 
possession of North and South Bihar. As the inscriptions of 
Narayanapala, Rajyapala, Gopala ii, and probably also of Vigraha- 
pala II, have been found in South Bihar.- it may be regarded as 
having been in the continuous possession of the Palas since its 
recovery after the conquest of Mahendrapala, but we are not sure 
whether North Bihar was inherited or conquered by Mahipala. 

According to an inscription found in Sarnath near Benares 
(No. 29) , and dated Samvat 1083, construction and repairs of many 
sacred structures on that site were undertaken by the order of 
Mahipala, king of Gauda,® the actual work having been entrusted 
to his two brothers Sthirapala and Vasantapala. Normally, we 
would be justified in inferring from such a record that Mahipala’s 
suzerainty extended up to Benares in the year 1026 a.d. Such an 
inference is. however, liable to two objections : In the first place. 
Benares and Sarnath being sacred places of almost international 
reputation, construction of buildings there by ^lahipala does not 
necessarily imply any political suzerainty o\ ei' the region. Secondly, 
as the work of construction is referred to as a past event, Mahipala 
probably died before the record was set up ; at least, it is not 
necessary to conclude that Mahipala was .nlive in 1026 a.d.^ 

These are. no doubt, forceful arguments, but cannot be regarded 
as conclusive. As regards the first, the suzerainty over Benares may 
not be a necessary implication, but in view of the fact that 
Mahipala’s dominions certainly included the whole of Bihar, it is. 
in any case, a reasonable inference, so long at least as it is not 
proved that Benares was under the rule of a ilifferent king. As 
regards the second also, the event might have been a past one, but 
as no other king of Gauda but Mahipala is referred to in the inscrip- 
tion, the date may be taken as one falling within his rule. For the 
present, therefore, we may regard Mahipala as ruling over Tirhut 
and prob.ably also up to Benares, about 1026 a.d.® 


’ Cf. Ins. Nos. 82-34, found in South Bihar, and No. 35. found in North Bihar. 

• ("f. Ins. Nos. 15, 17-22. 24-28. 

* For an account of the monuments referred to in the Ins. cf. JASB. NB. 
XV. 191. 

‘ Cf. PB. 76; Bl. 2.57. 

’ One historical evidence is usually cited against the conclusion that Mahi- 
p^a’s authority extended up to Benares in the .vear 1026 a.d. The colophwi of 
a Nq>al MS. of the Rdmdyana refers to the Mah^jadhiraja PupyavakAa 
SomavaibMbhava Gaudadhvaja Srimad-Gangeyadeva as ruling in TirabhiAti 
(Northern Bihar) in Samvat 1076. Some scholars identify this Gangeyadeva with 
the famous Kalachuri king of this name, and hold that his conquests estmrded up 
to North Bihar in 1019 a.o. (v.s. 1076). As the Kalachuri records also daiin Art 
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Towards the close of his reign, Mahipala came into conflict 
with the powerful Kalachuri ruler Gangeyadeva.' The Kalachuri 
records claim that the latter defeated the ruler of Anga,- which can 
only denote Mahlpala. It also appears from the statement of 
Baihaqui that Benares was in possession of the Kalachuri king in 
1034 \.D. when Ahmad Niyal Tigin invaded it.® It may be reason- 
ably concluded, therefore, that shortly after a.d. 1026, Mahlpala 
came into conflict with the Kalachuri king Gahgeyadeva and 
suffered reverses in his hands. 

Mahlpala has been criticised by some writers for not having 
joined the Hindu confederacy organised by the Shahi kings of the 
Punjab against Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. Some have attributed 
his inactivity to asceticism, and others to intolerance of Hinduism 
and jealousy' to other Hindu kings.'* It is difficult to subscribe to 
these views. When Mahlpala ascended the throne, the Pala power 
had sunk to the lowest depths, and the Pala kings had no footing 
in their own homeland. It must have taxed the whole energy and 
strength of Mahlpala to recover the paternal territories and to 
ward off the formidable invasions of Rajendra Chola and Gahgeya- 
deva. It reflects the greatest credit upon his ability and military 
genius that he succeeded in re-establishing his authority over a 
great part of Bengal, and probably also extended his conquests up 
to Benares. Even this success was due, in a large measure, to the 


Gahgeyadeva defeated the ruler of Ahga, the two events are naturally connected, 
and it is generally concluded that Gahgeyadeva defeated Mahlpala and conquered 
North Bihar some time before 1019 a.d. As such it is also difficult to believe 
that Mablpala’s conquest extended up to Benares in 1026 a.d. It is not generallx 
tecr^inised that the above view also goes counter to the evidence of the Imadpur 
(Muzoffarpur district) bronze figure inscriptions of Mahlpala i (No. 35) dated in 
the year 48. For the 48th regnal year of Mahlpala could hardly be placed 
before 1019 A.d. when North Bihar is supposed to have l)een under Gahgeyadeva. 

As a matter of fact, the identification of the Gahgeyade\a of the Nepal 
mannscript with the Kalachuri king of that name i.s open to serious objections, 
and we cannot build any hypolhe.sis on this basis without further corroborative 
evidence. This point has been thorouglily disemssed In me in IllQ. vii. 681. wlierc 
I have attempted to show that the date 1076 is to be refeiTcd to Saka era 
(1154 A.D.) when Gahgadeva. the successor of Nanyadeva. ruled in North Bihar. 

' The Gurgi Ins. of Prabodhasi\a seems to refer to a conflict between the 
Gauda king and Kokkalladeva n. the father of Gahgeya. But no definite sense 
can be made out on account of the damaged state of the inscription (El. xxn. 
180, fji. 1). 

“ Goharwa cp. EJ. .xi. 113. v. 17. 

“ The identification of Gang with Gahgeyadeva is very probable, though not 
certain. Cf. E. & D. ii. 123 ; Hodivala. Studies in Indo-Mudim Hisiory. p. 161 ; 
DHNI. u. 773. 

‘ OR. 41-43; hi. 856. 
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political circumstances in Northern India, viz., the disastrous and 
repeated invasions of Sultan Mahmud, which exhausted the strength 
and resources of the great powers, and diverted their attention to 
the west. It would have been highly impolitic, if not sheer madness, 
on the part of Mahipala to fritter away his energy and strength in 
a distant expedition to the west, when his own kingdom was exposed 
to the threat of disruption from within and invasion from abroad.^ 

On the whole, the achievements of Mahipala must be regarded 
as highly remarkable, and he ranks as the greatest Pala emperor 
after Devapala. He not only saved the Pala kingdom from 
impending ruin, but probably also revived to some extent the old 
imperial dreams. His success in the limited field that he selected 
for his activities is a sure measure of his prowess and state.smanship. 
and it is neither just nor rational to regret that he had not done 
more. 

The revival of the Pala power was also reflected in the restora- 
tion of the religious buildings in Benares (including SarnMh) and 
Nalanda which had evidently suffered much during the recent 
collapse of the Pala power. Reference has already been made to 
the Sarnath inscription, which mentions ‘ hundreds of pious works ’ 
and the repairs of the famous Buddhist monuments of old under- 
taken by the orders of Mahipala. Two inscriptions (Nos. 3‘2. 33) . 
dated in the 11th year of Mahipala, refer to the restoration and 
repairs of the monuments of Nalanda after they were destroyed or 
damaged by fire, and the construction of two temples at Bodh-Gaya. 
Traditions have associated the name of Mahipala with a number 
of big tanks and towns in North and West Bengal.- It is perhaps 
not without significance, that of all the Pala emperors, the name 
of Mahipala alone figures in popular ballads still current in Bengal. 
Bengal has forgotten the names of its great emperors Dhannapala. 


‘ Dr. H. C. Ray generall.v support this view (D//.Y/. i, 324; IIIQ. xv. 
507) , though his statement that the Palas were “ rulers of a comparatively small 
principality” does not apply to Mahipala. But this does not justify the criticism 
of Dr. D. C. Ganguly (IHQ. xn, 179) . It was not so much the size of the 
kingdom of Mahipala. but its internal condition and external dangers, that 
account for the mactivity of Mahipala. Even according to Dr. Ganguly, Mahipala 
was ruler of North and South Bihar, and North Bengal. A ruler over these 
territories could easily rank among the other ijowerful potentates of Northcni India 
about that time, and should have joined the common cause, if his kingdom possessed 
stabilit.v and security which Mahipala’s k'mgdora lacked. 

“ The big lank called Mahipal-dtpAi (Dinajpur) and the towns of Mahipur 
(Bogra), Mahisantosh (Dinajpur), and Mahipal (Murshidabad) , and probably 
also Sagud!^ (Murshidabad) are associated with the name of MahliMda, cf. 
OR. 41-4S. 
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and Devapala, but cherished the memory of the king who saved it 
at a critical juncture. 

Before we conclude, reference may be made to two other 
historical events, the association of Mahlpala with which is probable, 
but not certain. 

According to the Jaina author Hemachandra, the Chaulukya 
king Durlabha, who ascended the throne of Anahilapataka about 
1009-10 A.D., won over his queen DurlabhadevT in a svayamvwra 
ceremony, but, to retain possession of this princess, he had to fight 
a number of other claimants, amongst whom were the kings of 
Ahga, Kasi, Avanti, Chedi-desa, Kuru-dcfi'a, Hu^a-deaa, Mathura, 
and Vindhya ^ Now the king of Anga, at the end of the tenth and 
the beginning of the eleventh century, was Mahlpala i. If, there- 
fore, the Jaina author is to be believed, we have a glimpse of a 
forgotten episode in the life of Mahlpala when he was an unsuccess- 
ful suitor for the hands of DurlabhadevT. But such stories cannot 
be taken as historical without independent corroboration. 

A manuscript of a drama named Chanda-kausika, by Ar>’a 
Kshemisvara. was di.scovered by mm. Haraprasad 6astrl in 1893.® 
It contains a verse in which king Mahlpala is said to be an incarna- 
tion of Chandragupta, and the Kar^tas, of the Nandas, and the 
play was staged before the king by his order. It is obvious that 
the poet implied that king Mahlpala defeated the Kar^iatas, as 
Maurya Chandragupta defeated the Nandas. This Mahlpala has 
been identified by some scholars with the Pala king Mahlpala i, 
and it has been suggested that the Cholas were referred to as the 
Karpatas. Mr. R. D. Banerji even went so far as to suggest, on 
the strength of this evidence, “ that though Mahlpala i was defeated 
by Rajendra Chola when he crossed into Radha from East Bengal, 
he prevented him from crossing the Ganges into Varendra or 
Northern Bengal, and so the Choja conqueror had to turn back from 
the banks of the Ganges.”'* 

Unfortunately the identification of the king Mahlpfda of Chanda- 
kavMka with the Pala niler Mahlp.ala i is not accepted by others, 
who rather regard the Prallhara ruler Mahlpala as the hero of the 
drama.* Tn the absence of further particulars, it is difficult to 
decide the question one way or the other. The probability is, 
however, undoubtedly in favour of the latter view. For while 
there is no valid reason to regard Rajendra Choja as a Karnata, 


* DHNl. II. 94.5-16 ’ JASB. LXii. 250. 

” rs. 78; Bl. 251-52. 

‘ Prof. K. A. N. §astri in JOB. ti. 191-98; IC. n. 797. Mr. J. C. Ghosh 
upholds the view of Mr. Banerji (IC. n. 354.). 
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the Pratihara king Mahipala undoubtedly had a life and death 
struggle with the Karnatas under Indra iii. It is true that Mahi- 
pala was defeated, but the retreat of the Karnata forces and the 
re-occupation of Kanauj by Mahipala could easily be magnified by 
the court-poet as a glorious victory of Mahipala over the Karpatas, 
and such an assumption was well calculated to soothe the wounded 
vanity of the Pratiharas. In any case, it is not safe to derive any 
inference from Ckunda-kamika regarding the victory of the Pala 
ruler over the Chola army. 


V. The Break-up of the Paia Kingdom 

Mahipala was succeeded by his son Nayapala, who ruled for 
at least fifteen years (c. 1038-10,55 a.d.) .* The most important 
event in his reign was his long-drawn struggle with the Kalachuri 
king Karna or Lakshmlkarna. It is evident that the aggressive 
policy of Gaiigeyadeva was continued by his son and successor. 
The Kalachnri records refer, in vague poetic language, to Karna’s 
raids against, or encounter with, the chiefs of Vahga and Gauda.® 
A more detailed account is furnished by the Tibetan texts.® They 
refer to a war between Nayapala and the Tirthika king Karpya 
(or king of Karnya) of the west who had invaded Magadha. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the latter name stands for 
Karna. As regards the details of the struggle, it seems that at first 
Karna defeated Nayapala. It is said that failing to capture the 
city, Karpa’s troops sacked some of the sacred Buddhist institutions, 
and even carried away a good deal of church furniture. The famous 
Buddhist monk Dlpamkara Srljnana (also known as Atlsa) was at 
that time residing in Magadha, but showed no interest in the 
struggle that was going on. But, we arc told, that ‘ afterwards 
when victory turned towards (Nayapala) and the troops of Karpa 
were being slaughtered by the armies of Magadha, he took Karpa 
and his men under his protection and sent them away.’ Dlpamkara 
then made serious efforts to bring the struggle to an end. 


’ Cf. Ins. Nos. 36-S7. 

’ Bheraghat Ins. v. 1* {El. ii. 11. 15) ; Karanbel Ins. {lA. xvin. 215, 217). 
According to v. 23 of the Rewa Stone Ins, (El. xxiv. 112), achieved • 

decisive victory over the king of the Eastern country who probably lost his life 
in the fierce fight. This point has been discussed fa Ch. vn infra. 

* For the Tibetan tradition cf. JBTS. i (1898), pp. 9-10; S. C. Das, 
Indian Pandits in the Land of Snotc, 51 ; This account, with di^t difference in 
detrfs, is also given in JASB. 1891. p. 51. Mr. Das writes ‘king of Kirpya 
(inrobeUy Kanauj) .’ 
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‘‘ Unmindful of his health even at the risk of his life, Atlsa again 
and again crossed the rivers that lay between the two kingdoms.” 
His efforts proved successful, and a treaty was concluded between 
the two hostile kings on thtr basis of the mutual restitution of all 
conquests and plunder. 

It is difficult to say how far the Tibetan tradition is correct. 
In particular, the part played by Dipamkara seems to have been 
exaggerated. But, in view of other evidences, the main outline of 
the story, viz., an indecisive struggle between Kar^a and Nayapala, 
followed by a treaty, may well be taken as historical. 

According to Tibetan tradition, Dipathkara left India for good 
at the age of 69, and spent the last thirteen years of his life in Tibet, 
dying at the age of 73. The date of his departure has been fixed 
by various authorities at 1038, 1039, 1040, 1041 and 1042 a.d.' 
As we know, the Kalachuri king Kar^a succeeded his father in 
1041 A.D.^ So even taking the latest riate proposed for the departure 
of Atlsa, it is difficult to reconcile the discrepancy. Perhaps it would 
be wise not to rely too much on the accuracy of dates derived from 
Tibetan sources. On the other hand, it is equally likely that the 
war, referred to in the Tibetan texts, is only a phase of the long- 
drawn struggle between the Palas and the Kalachuris which had 
been going on since the time of Gahgeyadeva. 

According to the views propounded above, Mahipala was in 
possession of Benares till at least 1026 aj>., but it passed into the 
hands of the Kalachuri king Gahgeya in a.d. 1034. We must, there- 
fore. presume that hostility had broken out before that date, and 
that it was continued after the death of Gahgeya by his son Karna. 
The initial success of the Kalachuris is testified to by the Tibetan 
tradition, the claim in Kalachuri records that Gahgeyadeva defeated 
the ruler of Ahga, and the occupation of Benares by the latter. The 
discomfiture of the Kalachuris towards the end, and their treaty 
with the Palas, may have been due. to a great extent, to the death 
of the great king Gahgeyadeva. This theory fits in well with the 
date of the departure of Dlpariikara as given in the Tibetan texts, 
if we take the latest date proposed vh.. 1042 .'i.n. 

In any case, the treaty was merely an interlude, and Karna 
once more directed his arms against the Prdas during the reign of 

‘ 1038— JdSB. 1891, p. 51. 

1039 — S. C. Das. Indian PandiU, 50, 76. 

1040 — he\i-Kepal. n. 189. Pag Sam Jon Zang, Index, p. lir. 

1041— JffQ. VI. 159. 

\fm—JASB. 1881, p. 237. 

* This is the generally accepted view, though Mr. J. C, Ghosh places it ra 
1089 AS). {IC. I. 289). 

19 
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Vigrahapala iii (c. 1055-1070 a.d.) , the son and successor of Naya- 
pala. During the interval he had secured a position of supremacy 
by destroying the Paramaras and the Chandellas, and conquering 
the upper valley of the Mahanadid 

The references in Kalachuri records to Karna's encounter with 
the lords of Gauda and Vanga presumably refer to this second 
expedition, as the area of the struggle in the first case did not 
extend beyond Magadha.- According to the Kalachuri records, 
Vanga trembled in fear of Karna, and the lord of Gauda waited 
upon him.'* That Karna advanced at least up to the border of 
Western Bengal is proved by his record on a pillar at Paikor in the 
district of Birbhum."* But according to Rdmacharita,^ Vigraha- 
pala in defeated Karna and married his daughter Yauvanasri. 
Evidently, in this second expedition, too, Kama, in spite of initial 
success, ultimately suffered defeat. Perhaps a peace was concluded, 
and the alliance was cemented by the marriage of Karna’s daughter 
with Vigrahapala iii. 

There is hardly any doubt that the king of Gauda mentioned 
in the Kalachuri record refers to the Pala king. It is not. however, 
equally certain that the king of Vanga also refers to him. Wc have 
seen above (supra p. l.SO) that M.ahlpala recovered the possession 
of East Bengal from the Chandras, but that the latter continued 
to rule in South Bengal. It is also very likely that East Bengal, 
or at least a part of it, did not long remain under the Palas but 
passed again into the hands of the Chandra kings.** These Chandra 
kings, or the Varmans that succeeded them, might have been ruling 
in Vanga at the time of Karna's expedition, though we are not quite 
sure of it. 

There is no doubt also that the Pala rulers Nayapala and 
Vigrahapala ni were gradually losing their hold over Western 
Bengal. A chief calling himself Mahamiindalika I.svaraghosha issued 
a land-grant, in which he assumed the style of an independent king. 
The Grant is not dated, but may be referred to the eleventh 
century a.d.. about the time of Vigrahapala iii. He issued the 
Grant from DhekkarT. probably situated in Burdwan district.^ 


’ DHM. n. 779. 

The Tibetan tradition definitely asserts that Karna invaded only Magadha. 
" Cf. sttpra p. 144. f.n. 2. 

■* ASl. 1921-22. p. 113 ; Blrhhum-virarana (Bengali) by H. K. Mukhopadhyaya. 

n. 9. 

I. 9. commentary. " Por detailed discussion, see Ch. vn. infra. 

’’ Ramganj cp. of Isvaragliosha. IB. 149. Mr. N. G. Mafunuiar refers it on 
palaco^a^ical grounds to the eterenth century x.n. It is d^Seult to accept 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's view that the year 35 of the Ins. is to be reSaied to 
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About the same time we find the rise of the kingdom of PattikerS 
in the Tippera district. The existence of Pattikera as an independ- 
ent kingdom throughout the second half of the eleventh and the 
twelfth century a.d. may be inferred from the Burmese chronicles, 
though unfortunately they do not give any historical account of it.^ 

It thus seems that Eastern Bengal had slipped from the hands 
of the Palas and remained a separate independent kingdom, first 
under the Chandras, and then under the Varmans. There were also 
other petty independent kingdoms in Bengal. 

The Pala kings, constantly engaged in hostilities with the 
Kalachuris, could hardly recover their ancient territories in Bengal. 
The Kalachuri power was crushed towards the close of the third 
quarter of the eleventh century a.d. by the successive defeats that 
were inflicted upon Kai’na by his neighbours.- But before the PSlas 
could take advantage of this, they had to face an invasion from the 
Chalukyas of Karnata. According to Bilhana,* the court-poet of the 
Chalukyas, the prince Vikramaditya (vi) went out on a career of 
conquest during the life-time of his father Somesvara i and defeated 
the kings of Gauda and Kamarupa, among others. As Somesvara i 
died before the return of his victorious son, the expedition probably 
took place not long before 1068 a.d. The Chalukya records refer 
in a general way to other military expeditions against Bengal during 
his reign and that of his two predecessors,'* whose exact nature and 
amount of success are difficult to determine. But some very important 
political events coincide chronologically with these Chalukya raids, 
and are not impossibly direct or indirect consequences of the same. 
The most notable among these is the establishment of a Karnata 
Kshatriya family, the Senas, as the ruh’ng power in Radha or 
Western Bengal, and of the Varmans of Simhapura, in Vahga or 
Eastern Bengal. 

Another foreign invasion of Bengal which may be referred 
approximately to the middle of the eleventh century a.d.. was that 


the CliaJukya-A'il.rama Era (Linf of Ins.. •JPt). Dhekkar'i. the i)lace from which 
it was issueit. has been located in the Burdwaii district hy mm. H. P. Sastri and 
A. K. Alaitra. and in Goalpara and Kaiiiarh|>a districts of .Vssam by N. Va^u 
and N. (i. Maiumdar. In view of the fact that Dhekkarl was the seat of one of 
the feudal lords who helped Ramapala. the former view is preferable. 

^ For further discussion tf. Ch. i\ infra. “ DHNl. n. 780 

■’ VikTamankadeva^harita, lit. 74. 

* Cf. hp. Cam. Devauascre Talui) Ins. Xos. -2 and 3. and Sudi Ins.. El. xv. 
.SO. 97-00. 104. The earliest raid mu.-t have taken place Itefore 10.53 A.D., for in 
the Kelawadi Ins. of that year Bhogadevarasa, the general of Somesvara i, claims 
to have conquered Vahga {El. iv. i&i). .\cha. a feudatorv chief of Vikramaditya, 
led an expedition to \ which will Ije discussed later (see injra Ch. vni) . 
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of the Somavaifasi ruler of Orissa, named Mahasivagupta Yayati. 
In one of his grants,^ he states, after enumerating his various 
conquests, that ‘ he was cooled by the wind (caused by) profound 
shaking of the sky of Gauda and Badha, and was the full moon in 
the clear sky of Vahga.’® These are beautifully vague phrases, and 
do not enable us to form any definite conclusion, but it seems to 
refer to some military expeditions against North, West, and East 
Bengal. The date of Mahasivagupta Yayati cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty, but he may be placed about the middle 
of the eleventh century a.d.^ The king of Orissa was evidently 
encouraged by the successful expedition of Rajendra Chola and 
disruption of the Pala empire. There was not perhaps a long 
interval between his triumphant raid and the Karnata invasion, 
and while one facilitated the other, the effect of the two was 
ruinous to Bengal. Reference may also be made in this connection 
to another Orissan king, Udyotakcsarl, who claims to have defeated 
the forces of Gauda. The dale of UdyotakesarT is not known, but 
he probably flourished in the eleventh century A.n.^ 

The series of foreign invasions from the west and the .south 
must have shaken the Pala kingdom to its very foundations during 
the reigns of Nayapala and his son and successor Vigrahapala in. 
They had not only lost Eastern. Western, and Southern Bengal, 
but their power in Magadha was also being gradually reduced to 
a mere shadow. A clear evidence of this is furnished by four 
inscriptions found at Gaya. Two of these (Nos. 36, 37). dated in 
the year 15 of Nayapala, refer to one Paritosha, his son Sudraka, 
and the latter’s son, called Visvaditya in one and Visvarupa in the 
other. Nothing is said in the former to indicate the political 
importance of the family, but the latter says that Gaya was 
protected (paripdlita) for a long time by the strength (bdhvor- 
baiena) of Sudraka. A third inscription (No. 38) , dated in the 
fifth regnal year of Vigrahapala ni, bestows vague grandiloquent 
praises upon Sudraka, and says, about Visvarupa, that he destroyed 
all his enemies. The fourth inscription (No. 52) of the family® Is 


' Sonpw Grant. JBORS. n. 45-.>9. 

5fr. R. D. Banerj! attributes tlic conquest to Mahabhavagupta l (Orismi, 212) . 

• DHNI. I. 403. 

* Bhu> 'ar.esvara Ins. JASIl. vii. 557 ff. Air. R. 1), Banerji refers Udjrolakesari 
to tl» 10th century aj). (EI. xin. 165), while Mr. B. C. Majumdar (daces hkn 
in the 12th century (EI. xn. 239). 

' There is a fifth mscription of the family (No. 51 > which has not yet been 
f^y deciphered. The publi^ed portion contains the name of Paritosha, but no 
htstorkid mformatioB, 
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issued by king Yakshapaia,* son of Visvarupa. The genealogy 
begins with Sudraka, who is said to have defeated his enemies and 
driven them to the forest. Then follows a very significant, but 
somewhat obscure, expression about him, viz., “ Sri-Sudrakah svayam- 
apiijayad-indra-kalpo Gaudesvaro nripati-lakshana-pujayd-yarh." Dr. 
H. C. Ray has taken this expression to mean that the ‘ Lord of 
Gauda paid homage to Sudraka.’- I think the expression rather 
means that the lord of Gauda formally honoured Sudraka by 
investing him as king with proper ceremony. In any case, it shows 
that at the time the record was composed, the pretensions of the 
family rose higher than before. This is further proved by the fact 
that Sudraka’s son Visvarupa is now called nppa or king, and at 
the very end, where in other inscriptions reference was made to the 
ruling Pala king, a wish is expressed that the famous works of 
Yakshapala may endure for a long time. A study of these four 
inscriptions shows the gradual decline of the Pala power in the 
Gaya district during the reigns of Nayapala and Vigrahap-Ma iii.® 
Thus towards the middle of the eleventh century a.d. the fabric 
of the Pala sovereignty was crumbling to dust. Eastern Bengal, 
West Bengal and Southern Bengal had definitely passed from their 
hands, and their suzerainty over Magadha was reduced to a mere 
name. A new power, the Varmans, occupied Eastern Bengal, and 
a copper-plate of Ratnapala^ shows that even K&marupa was 
hurling defiance at the king of Gauda at the beginning or middle 
of the eleventh century .i.D. 


VI. Disinteor.vtion and T£MroR-\RY Revival 
1. Mahif>dla ii {1070-75 A.D.) 

Vigrahapaia in had three sons, viz., Mahipala ii. Surapiila ii, 
and Ramai^la. Mahipala. the eldest, succeeded his father. His 
reign was full of troubles. There were conspiracies against the king, 
and he was led to believe that his brother Ramapfila was plotting 
to seize the kingdom for himself. .Yceordingly Mahipala threw both 


‘ 'I'iie Til)elaii historian Taranutha mentions that Yakshaijala, a son of 
Baniapala, wa-s elcclefl king three years lK?fore the latter's death (Tar. 2.ol). It 
illustrates the confused character of the historical tradition preserved by Taranatha. 
For while Yakshapala might have been a contemporary of Raraapala during the 
early part of the reign of the latter, and ruled over a portion of the Pala 
territory, he was cerlahily not the son of Ramap^a. The fact that Vakshap^a 
lived in local tradition for five centuries attests to his political importance. 

= D//A7. I. S48. ’ T>Uh. 1. No. pp. 13t-3.5. 

* Bargaon Giant. JASB. lxvu. 115, 
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Ramapala and Surapala into prison. But this did not save either 
his throne or his life. Ere long he had to face a well-organised 
rebellion of his vassal chiefs. MahTjrala’s army was ill-equipped, 
but disregarding the counsel of his advisers he advanced to fight 
the rebels. He was defeated and killed, and Varendri passed into 
the hands of Divya, a high official of the Kaivarta caste. 

This revolution and the subsequent recovery of Varendri by 
Ramapala are described in detail in the contemporary Sanskrit 
Kavya Rdmacharita.^ This unique historical document enables us 
to give a critical account of the history of Bengal for half a century 
(1070-1120 AJD.) with wealth of details such as are not available in 
regard to any other period. Unfortunately, the historical value of 
this book is considerably i-educed by the fact that its author, 
Sandhyakara Nandi, was a partisan of Ramapala, and cannot be 
regarded as an unprejudiced and impartial critic of either Mahlpala 
or the Kaivarta chiefs who were enemies of Ramapala. While, 
therefore, the main incidents in the reign of Malnpala ii, mentioned 
in Rdmacharita and referred to above, may be regarded as historical, 
we should not accept, without due reservation, the author’s descrip- 


' The uni(|Ue luiiiiuscript of the Saii-skril poem RUiiutckar'du (lefenxal to as 
RC. in the te.xl) was discovered in Nepal in 1897 by the late Maliamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Haraprasad Sastrl. The following extracts from his description will give the 
reader some idea of this important text, the onl,\- authentic historical work of 
ancient Bengal knowi, to us. 

“It is a curious work. It is written llu-oughout in double entendre 

Read one way, it gives the connected story of the Rainuyana. Read another way, 
it gives the history of Ramap^adeva of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. The story 
of Rdmayana is known, but the history of Ramapala is not known. So it would 
have been a difficult task to bring out the two meanings distinctly. But fortunately 
the MS. contained not only the text of the Ramacharita, but a commentary of the 
first canto and of 38 (ric. really 35) verses of the second. The commentary portion 
of the manuscript then abruptly came to an end. The commentary, as may be 
expected, give.s fuller account of the reign of Ramapala than the text 

“ The author of the text is Sandhyakara Nandi, who composed the work in 
the reign of Madanapala Ucva, the second son of Ramapala. The author enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities of knowing the events of Ramapala's reign and those of 
his successors, as his father was the Sandhivigrahika. or the Minister of Peace and 
War of Ramapala.” 

The text was first editecL by mm. H. P. Sastri and published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (HASB. iii. No. 1) . It was re-edited, with a complete com- 
mentary and English translation, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. R. G. Basak, and 
Pandit Nanigopal Banerji, aud published by the Varendra Research Society, Rajshalu, 
in 1939. These two editions w-ill lie referred to respectively as RC.’ and RC.* All 
quotations from English translation refer to RC." For all references to text after 
n. 35, cf. RC.^ as RC.’ offers no commentary to these verses. For other verses 
either may be consuited. For a fuller discussion (with references) of the historical 
facta dealt with in this chapter cf. Introduction to fiC.* 
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tion of MahTpala as hard-hearted (i. 32)/ not adhering to either 
truth or good policy (i. 36),- and resorting to fraudulent tricks 
(i. 32, 37) ; particularly, as in one passage (i. 29) , he has referred to 
Mahipala as a good and great king (mjapravara) . 

It is to be noted, however, that there is nothing recorded in 
Rdmacharita to justify the belief, now generally held on the authority 
of MM. Sastrl, that Mahipala ii was an oppressive king, and that 
specially the ‘ Kaivartas were smarting under his oppression.'® Only 
two important specific facts, as mentioned above, are noted against 
him. As regards the first, viz., that he imprisoned his brothers 
Ramapala and Surapala (i. 33), the author has the candour to 
admit that the king was instigated to this iniquitous act by false 
reports, sedulously propagated by wicked people, to the effect that 
Ramapala, being an able and popular prince, was scheming to usurp 
the throne (r. 37) . The author, of course, implies that Ramapala 
had really no such intention. But this is a point on which we msiy 
not place full confidence on his opinions and statements. 

The second charge against Mahipala is that he was addicted to 
warfare (i. 22) , and that disregarding the advice of his wise and 
experienced ministers, he led a small ill-equipped force against the 
powerful army of the numerous rebel chiefs {ananta-samantorchahra) 
(i. 31). The author has unfortunately omitted all details by which 
we could judge of the actions of the king. He does not say, for 
example, what was the alternative policy suggested by the experienced 
ministers ; and considering the part played by high officials like 
Divya, Mahipala may certainly be excused for not putting implicit 
faith in their advice. On the whole, it is impossible, from the 
brief and scattered references in Rdmacharita. to form an accurate 
idea either of the reign or of the character of Mahipala ii. It is, 
no doubt, true that he succumbed to a revolt of his fcudalorj' 
chiefs. This does not, however, necessarily mean, and Rdmacharita 
does not support the contention in any way. that the king was 
particularly wicked and oppressive to his people, far less that his 
personal character or polie.v was the flireet or indirect cause of the 
revolt. 

It is far more probable that this revolt, like other revolts in 
the Pala kingdom about the same lime, was the effect of the 


' The figures within hr,ackels refer to <antos and verses of RC. 

The .'ulual reading of the coitiniciitar,v is ‘ bhutath sahjam nmjo nitam 
tayorarakshone yuktah prasakiah.’ But mm. Sastri emended the text by omitting 
one ‘to’ in ‘ iaynTarnkshane ' which gives just tlie opposite meaning. There is no 
justification for this change, a.s llip context of the pa.ssage supports the actual 
leading. 

’ RC.‘ 13. 
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weakness of the central authority and the general tendency of 
disruption in different parts of the kingdom. That king Mahi- 
pala II could not rise equal to the occasion, and his personal gifts 
were not sufficient to enable him to pass safely through the crisis, 
admit of no doubt. But there is nothing to support the view that, 
judged by the ordinary standard, he was a particularly bad king, 
or that he was in any way specially responsible for the fall of the 
Pala kingdom. As against this opinion, which is now generally held, 
the extant evidence would in no way militate against the contention 
that Mahipala ii was perhaps a victim to circumstances over which 
he had no control, and that, as a king, he was more sinned against 
than sinning. 


Varendri under the Kaivarta chiefs 

The part played bj’ the Kaivarta chief Divya^ in the revolution 
that cost Mahipala his life and throne is by no means quite clear. 
From one passage in Rdmacharita (i. 38) , it seems very likely that 
Divya was a high official under Mahipala. There is no specific 
reference in Rdmcicharita that he headed the rebellion of the feudatory 
chiefs, 01 even took part in their encounter with Mahipala. Yet 
it is expressly mentioned that the Kaivarta king occupied a major 
portion of the kingdom after having killed king Mahipala (i. 29). 
Further light is thrown on this episode by the verse i. 38. It says 
that Varendri, the , ancestral home of the Palas, was seized by 
Divya, who was a dasyu and zipadhi-vratr . The interpretation of 
the latter phrase has given rise to much controversy. The com- 
mentary explains vrata as some action undertaken as an obligatory 
duty, and then adds, ckhadrnani vratx. Ckhudman, like upadhi, 
means ‘ plea, pretext, fraud, dishonesty, trick ’ etc., and the natural 
interpretation of the two qualifying epithets is that Divya was 
really a villain, though he pretended that his actions were inspired 
by a sense of duty. In other words, though his real motive in rising 
against the king was nothing but ambition and self-aggrandisement, 
he hid it under the cloak of a patriotic action. According to the 
other interpretation, Divya was not a rebel at heart, but had to 
pretend to act as such from a paramount sense of duty. The first 
interpretation appears to be more fair and reasonable, and is 
supported by the epithet ‘ dasyu ’ which hardly fits in with the 
second. 


* The name is written variously in RC. as Divya (i. 38), Divvoka (r. 88-#* 
cominentary) and Divoka (i. 81 comm.). 
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Character of Divya 

It seems to be quite clear from this passage as well as the 
scattered references throughout the first canto of Rdmacharita, that 
its author regarded Divya as an evil-doer, and his seizure of the 
throne as a rebellion, pure and simple.^ We could hardly expect 
any other view from the court-poet and a loyal official of the Palas, 
and probably the author unduly exaggerated the faults and short- 
comings of the enemy. It is quite likely that a writer, belonging 
to Divya ’s party, would have represented him in a more favourable 
light. But the fact remains that the Rdmacharita, the only 
evidence at present available to us, does not in any way support 
the view, sedulously propagated by a section of writers in Bengal, 
that Divya was prompted to seize the throne by the highly patriotic 
motive of saving the country from the oppressions of the ruling 
king, or that like Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty, he was 
called to the throne by the united voice of the people to save them 
in a great crisis.- In spite of strong popular sentiments to the 
contrary, we are bound to presume, until further evidence is avail- 
able, that like so many other rebels in all ages and countries, Divya, 
a highly placed officer of State, took advantage of the weakness 
of the central authority, the confusion in the kingdom, and perhaps 
also of dissensions among the royal brothers, to kill his master and 
king, and seize the throne for himself. There is no need to invent 
pretexts, or to offer excuses, for an act which was in that age neither 
unusual nor regarded as unnatural.® 

As already noted above, Rdmacharita is silent on the point 
whether Divya actually joined the rebellion of the feudal chiefs. 
The natural inference is, of course, that he was the leader of this 
rebellion which proved successful and gave him the throne. It is, 


* Thus y. I. 12 refers to the Kaivarta chief as ‘ l)a(I king ' {kufsila inah 
Kairarfa-tinpah) ; v. i. 24 refers to unholy or unfortunate civil revolution (anikam 
dharma-viplavam) ; and v. i. 27 describes the affray or disturbance (damarnm) 
caused by the eneni> as a world calamity (bhavasya Spadam) . 

‘ A movement was recently set on foot by a section of the Kaivarta or 
Mahishya community in Bengal to perpetuate the memorj’ of Di\.}’a, on the ba.sis 
of the view-points noted above. They refused to regard him as a reliel, and held him 
up as a great hero called to the throne by the people of Varendri to save it from 
the oppres-.iions of MahTpala n. An annual ceremony, Dhya-amriti-utsava, wa.s 
organised by them, and the speeches made on thc.se occasions by eminent historians 
like Sir Jodunath Sarkar, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, and Dr. Upendra Nath 
Ghoshal. wlio presided over these functions, sought to support the popular views 
(cf. Bhdratuvarsha, ]dt2. pp. 18ff>. This movement died a natural death within 
a few years. 

" For a detailed discussion of this point, and a view of Divya’s rebellion in 
ita true perspective, cf. Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s article ‘ The Revolt of Divvoka 
against Mahipala n and other revolts in Bengal' (DUS. i. No. 2, pp. 125 ff>. 
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however, also not improbable, that he played a waiting game, and 
as soon as the army of MahTpala was worsted in the battle-field, 
he boldly seized the throne and killed the king. Whatever view 
may be correct, there is no doubt that MahTpala met his death in 
the hands of Divya, and not during the reign of his nephew BhTma, 
as has been upheld by some.^ 

After his accession to the throne, Divya probably came into 
conflict with Jatavarman, king of Eastern Bengal. The Belava 
copper-plate of Bhojavarman claims that ‘ Jatavarman brought to 
disgrace the strength of the arms of Divya It is impossible to 
come to any definite conclusion from such an isolated reference, 
beyond the obvious fact that the two independent kingdoms of 
VarendrI and Vahga were hostile to each other. 

Of the activities of Divya, after he had usurped the throne, 
Rdmacharita tells us very little. But the fact that three members 
of the family ruled in succession (i. 39) show’s that Divya made 
his position quite secure in VarcndrT. Not only did Ramapala’s 
efforts to recover Varendri prove futile (i. 40-41), but even his own 
dominions seem to have been invaded by Divya or his partisans 
(Ins. No 46, V. 15) . These prove that Divya was an able and 
powerful ruler. He was succeeded by his younger brother Rudoka, 
but nothing is known of him. 

The next king BhTma,'* the son and successor of Rudoka, is 
highly praised as a ruler by the author of Rdmacharita. He devotes 
seven verses (ri. 21-27) to a very flattering description of the 
personal virtues of BhTma and the riches and strength of his 
kingdom. It is not, however, easy to reconcile all these praises with 
the statement that VarendrT was oppressed with cruel taxation 
before Ramapala’s conquest (in. 27), and, therefore, presumably in 
the reign of BhTma. On the whole, we may reasonably conclude 
that BhTma restored peace and prosperity (i. 39) after the period 
of turmoil that must have accompanied or followed the expulsion 
of the Palas, and that the Kaivarta rulers had built up their new 
kingdom on a .strong foundation.'* 

Cf. Dr. U. N. Ghoshal’s Presidential Address at the Dk'ya-smriti-utsova, 
p. 1.0. It is true that verse I. 29 of RC. does not name the Kaivarta king who 
murdered Mahipala. But verse 15 of the Manahali cp. (Ins. No. 46) proves that 
Divj'B was alive after Ramapala had ascended the throne, t’.e . after the death of 
Bamapaias elder brothers MahTp^a and Surapala. The Kaivarta king, who murdered 
Mahipala, according to RC. (i. 29), mast, therefore, be Divya. and not Bhima 
who was not a king at that time. 

‘ IB. 14 ; also infra p. 198. 

The expression ‘ yathokta-kramena ’ in the commentary to l. 39 proves that 
Divya, Rudoka, and Bhima ruled in unbroken succession. 

The name of Bhima has been preserved in local tradition. A rampart iw*i 
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Reign o/ Rdmapala 

While BhTma was busy consolidating his dominions in Varendfi, 
preparations were going on beyond his frontier which ultimately 
overwhelmed him and destroyed the fortunes of his family. 


3. The reign of Rdmapala 

It has been noted above that Bamapala and his elder brother 
Surapala were both in prison when Mahlpala n was defeated by 
the rebellious chiefs. What became of them after this catastrophe 
is not expressly stated, mm. Sastri’s statement that “ they were 
rescued by their friends,”* presumably even before the revolution, 
is not borne out by RC. It is clear, however, that somehow or other 
they managed to escape and leave Varendri. Although there is no 
subsequent reference to Surapala in RC., it is clear from v. 14 of 
the Manahali copper-plate of Madanapala (No. 46) that Surapala 
ascended the throne. Of the events of his reign we know nothing. 
But the silence of RC. about Surapala’s later historj’ does not justify 
the assumption made by R. D. Banerji that he was murdered by 
Ramapala.^ .\11 that we may reasonably infer is that Surapala 
played no part in the great task of recovering Varendri, which 
devolved, after his death, upon his younger brother Ramapala who 
succeeded him. i 

After the usurpation of the throne of Varendri by Divya, 
Ramapala (and presumably also his elder brother Surapala) ruled 
over the remaining part of the Pala kingdom, which probably 
included at first parts of Magadha and Badha, and was later 
confined to Vanga or a part of it.^ 

For some time, Ramapala remained inactive, unable to adopt 
any effective means to recover Varendri (i. 40) . But then some 
new danger arose, and after consultation with his sons and ministers, 
he resolved on firm and prompt action (i. 42) . The exact nature 
of this new danger is not disclosed in RC., but perhaps it refers to 
Divya’s campaigns against Ramapala referred to above. It was 


Bogra is still known as Bhimer Jangal. mm. Sa.stri hcM llie %iew (BCJ 13) that 
Bhlma ‘ built a Damara, a suburban rity. dose to tlic capital of the Pala empire.’ 
The only foniulation for this stateincnt is the expression wrongly read by him as 
‘ damaram-upopiirum’ in the commentary to i. 27. The expression, as correctly 
read in RC.^ viz., ‘ danmram-upaplnram,’ sbosvs that there is no reference to any 
city, far less to any capital city, founded by Bhima, as Mr. R. D. Banerji imagined 
(PB. 91 •, 111. 291) . 

* BC." 13. ’ BI. 280. 

® Cf. RC.^ xxin. where evidences are discus.sed with full references. The 
colophon of a ms. proves the rule of Ramapala in Macadha in his 25tli regnal year 
(Saslri-Cat. i. 163). 
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probably the danger of losing even the remaining part of his 
kingdom that forced Ramapala to activity.^ 

In sheer despair Ramapala begged for help in all possible 
quarters. The proud inheritor of the throne of Dharmapala and 
Devapala literally travelled from door to door with a view to 
enlisting the sympathy and support of the powerful chiefs who were 
formerly, and many of whom still nominally, his vassal chiefs (i. 43) . 
His efforts proved successful. By a lavish offer of land and 
enormous wealth, he gained over to his side a number of powerful 
chiefs who possessed well-equipped forces (i. 45) . The detailed list 
of these independent or semi-independent chiefs of Bengal, contained 
in RC.,^ must be regarded as of utmost historical importance. Apart 
from giving us an accurate idea of the strength of Ramapala in that 
supreme hour of trial, this list of de facto independent chiefs furnishes 
a vivid and interesting picture of the political dismemberment of 
Bengal caused by the decline of the power and authority of the Palas. 

Foremost among Ramapala’s allies was his maternal uncle 
Mathana, better known as Mahana. the Rashtrakuta chief who 
joined Ramapala with his two sons, Mahamandalika Kahnaradeva 
and Suvarnadeva, and his brother's son Mahapratihara Sivarajadeva. 
Next in point of importance was Bhimayasas, the king of Plthl and 
lord of Magadha. The exact location of Pith! is not known but it 
was certainly in Bihar.* Of the other allied chiefs that joined 
Ramapala in his expedition against Varendrl, Ramacharita specifi- 
cally mentions only the following : 

1. Viraguna, king^ of Kotatavl in the south.® 


’ The new danger might also refer to the invasion of the Paraniwa king 
Lakshmadeva who ruled some time before a.d. 1097. the earliest known date of his 
successor (DHNI. ii. 88?) . It is said that “ desirous of capturing matchless 
elephants he first proceeded to Hafi’s quarter (i.e. the east) and “ then, just as 
dread, entered the town of the Lord of Gauda ” (v. 88, El. ii. 186, 192) . It is 
not certain whether he entered Gauda (which was then probably in possession of 
Divya or Bhima), or the capital city of Ramapala, who bore the title, or at least 
was known as, the lord of Gauda. In any case, we cannot say anything about the 
nature and result of this raid by the Paramara king. 

“ RC. II. 5, 6, 8. The te^t gives the names in a very cryptic form. These 
would not have lieen intelligible but for the commentary, which not only gives the 
full name of each king and the locality of his kingdom, but also adds some historical 
details in many cases. For a full discussion of these cf. BC.“ pp. xxv-xxvui, which 
also give references to authorities for the brief statements made in the text. 

* Cf. ch. IX § 3 infra. 

‘ The word ‘ king ’ is used where the commentary expressly mentions any 
nqral epithet. In other cases the word ‘ruler' has been used. 

® Kofa may be idmitified with Kotesvara to the east of Vishnupnr. 
Am-i-Akhari refers to Mahal Kot-des (Transl. li. 144) . According to Beames, it 
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2. Jayasirnha, king of Dandabhukti (Midnapur district) . 

3. Vikiamaraja, ruler of Bala-Balabhi.^ 

4. Lakshmisura, lord of Apara-Mandara (Hooghly district),® 
and head of the group of feudal chiefs of the forest 
(samast-dtavika-sdnianta-chakra-childdmant) . 

5. Surapala, ruler of Kujavati (about 14 miles north of 
Nayadumka in Santal Parganas).® 

t>. Rudrasikhara, ruler of Tailakampa (Manbhum district) * 

7. Bhaskara or Mayagalasimha, king of Uchchhala.® 

8. Pratapasimha, king of Dhekkariya (Dhekuri near Katwa 
in the Burdwan district) .* 

9. Narasirfaharjuna, king of Kayahgala-mandala (south of 
Rajmahal) J 


was a large pargand in the northern and central part of Puri (JR AS. 1896, n. 762). 
The former identification seems more likely. 

* MM. H. P. Sastrl identified it with Bagdi (RC.> 11). Bala-BaJabhi, according 
to RC., was close to Devagrama which is located by N. Vasu in Nadiya (VJI. 198). 
AiTi-t-Akbari mentions ‘ Deul ’ which is identified by Beames with the ancient 
stone fort of Deulgaon on the boundary of the districts of Midnapur and Balas<He. 
If this Deulgaon represents ancient Devagrama, we may find in the pargana of Bibli 
(also referred to in Ain-i-Akbari) a contracted form of old Bala-Balabhi. BiWi has 
been identified with Pipli, the site of the earliest English factory in Bengal, at the 
mouth of the Suvarnsrekha river (JRAS. 1896, pp. 746, 752). 

* Mandara has been identified with sarkar Madaran, locally called Mandaran. 
It comprised, according to Beames, “ a very long straggling strip of territory 
rumiing from Birbhum in the North to the junction of the Hooghly and Rupnarayan 
rivers in the South ” (JRAS. 1896, p. 106) . Mandaran is now known as Bhitargarh 
Mandwan (for Blochman’s identification, cf. Proc. ASB. 1870, p. 117), almut seven 
miles west cf the to>vn cf Jahanabad or Arambagh on the Darkeswar river. De 
Barro’s map (c. 1550 a.d.) shows Mandaram as an important city on a branch 
of the Ganges river, almost due south of Saplagram. According 1o Beames, ii 
local Pap^it derives the name from Manda (bad) and aranya (forest) . Apara- 
Mandara has also been interpreted as on the other side of Mandara, the famous 
hfil about SO miles south of Bhagalpur (lA. 1930, p. 244) . 

® G. Mitra, Blrbhumer Itihdsa, i. 59. 

* Id^tified with Telkupi. The region is still known Sikharbhum. perhaps 
after the royal family {VJI. 199). Ain-i-Akbari refers to the pargana Shergarh, 
commonly called Sakharbhum. Beames identilies it with Sikharbhurai, “an immense 
pargand occupying the whole western angle of Burdwan between the Damodar an! 
Ajay rivers” (JRAS. 1896. pp. 106-7). 

' Thi-- has been identiHeil with '.lam L'jhial.’ a pargand in Birbhum (VJI. 
199) . Mr. R. D. Banerji objects to this identification on the ground that there 
are many other pargands called Ujhial (Bl. 289-90). a fact already pointed out 

by Beames, who takes the word to mean ‘high land’ (JRAS. 1896, p. 93). 

“ Bl. 290. The location of Dhekkari in Assam, originally propounded by 
Mr. N. Vusu, and supported by Mr. N. G. Majumdar (IB. 150) is less likely. 

’ The old town of Kankjol lies near the East Indian Railway line about 

20 miles south of Rajmahal. For a detailed account cf. Beames in JRAS. 1896, p. 06. 
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10. Chandarjima of Sankatagrama.* 

11. Vijayaraja of Nidravall.- 

12. Dvorapavardhana, ruler of Kausambi (Rajshahi or 
Bogra district) 

13. Soma of Paduvanva.^ 

In addition to Mahana, BhTraayasas, and the thirteen rulers 
mentioned above, Ramapala was joined by other allied chiefs whose 
names are not given (ir. 6) . An analysis of the list shows that, 
leaving aside the localities whose identity is unknown or doubtful, 
almost all the allies of Ramapala belonged to South Bihar and 
South-West Bengal. 

If the identification of Kausambi with Kusumbi in either 
Rajshahi or Bogra be accepted, we must hold that Riamapala’s 
diplomacy succeeded in attaching isolated chiefs, even of VarendrT, 
to his side. This must have proved disastrous to the cause of Bhlma, 
as he was now liable to attack from within. Besides, it proves that 
VarendrT did not solidly stand by him, and there was dismption 
within the newly founded kingdom. 

Being joined by the large and well-equipped forces of the 
confederate chiefs, consisting of cavalry, elephants, and infantry, 
Ramapala felt strong enough to make an attempt towards the 
recovery of Varendri. He despatched a force under his Maha- 
pratihara, the Rashtrakuta Sivaraja, which crossed the Ganges and 
devastated VarendrT (i. 47-49) . There is no reference to any pitched 
battle, but presumably the frontier guards of Bhlma were defeated, 
and the way was made clear for the crossing of the main force (i. 50) . 

As soon as Sivaraja reported to Ramapala that his army had 
occupied the frontier posts, the entire force of Ramapala crossed 


^ Ain-t-Akbari refers to the pargana ‘ Sakol ’ in sarkar Satgaon. The name 
‘ Sakot ’ resembles ‘ Sahkata,’ but Beames emends the former as Siguna (JRAS. 1896, 
p. 104) . Sahkatagrama is probably the same as Sarhka-kota, referred to in VaUila- 
ckanta (u. 4) and Sankanat referred to in Tabaqai-i-NasirX (cf. Ch. vtii. App. il, m). 

* Cf. RC? xxvii. 

“ Mr. R. D. Baiierji identifies it with the “ modem pargana of Kusumba in 
the Rajshahi district.” (JASB. N.S. x. 12o). But it may also be identified with 
the pargana Tappe Kusumbi in the Bogra district. 

* M5I. §astri doubtfully identifies Paduvanva with Pabna (RC.‘ 14), but 
there is no evidence in support of it, except the similarity of the two names. 
Reference may be made to pargana Paunan in the Hooghly district (Hunter, Hi- 
416) . The name Paunan may be easily derived from Paduvanva. 

Similarly, Paduvanva resembles Paodumba, a village mentioned in a manuscript 
of KjiiknM-prenui-taTangini of Bhagavatacharya, dated Saka 1620 (=1698 
and jweswved in the Dacca University. This village Paodumba, is said to be in 
'pargane Bijanagar’ and ‘ tarkar Fanjara.’ Bijanagar is mentioned as a parganS 
of larkar Finj<na or Panjaia (din. ni. 136) and comprised the plater part <rf 
Oinajpur district (MSB. xm. 215; Huntn, vn. 437. 449). 
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the Ganges by means of a flotilla of boats, and safely reached the 
“ northern bank ” (ii. 9-11) . The express reference in RC. to the 
“ northern bank ” seems to show that Ramapala proceeded from bis 
base in Central or Southern Bengal, and crossed the Padma. This 
supports the view, mentioned above, that at the time of this 
expedition, Vanga was the chief stronghold of Bamapala’s power. 
But the considerable shiflings of the courses of the Ganges and the 
Padm.i rivers preclude any definite conclusion.^ 

After Bamapala had crossed the Ganges with his huge army, 
Bhima opposed him, and a pitched battle took place. The 
tumultuous battle which is described in nine verses (ir. 12-20) was 
conducted with vigour and ferocity on each side. Both Bhima and 
Bamapala took a very active part in it, and kept close to each other 
(n. 14) . But ‘ by an evil turn of destiny,’ Bhima, seated on his 
elephant, was taken prisoner. This decided the fate of the battle. 
Bhima’s army fled and his camp was plundered by the ‘ unrestrained 
soldiers ’ of Bamapala (ii. 29-30) . But shortly after the capture of 
Bhima, his forces were rallied by his friend Hari, who put up a 
valiant fight and at first scored some successes (ir. 38ff). But 
Bamapala ’s son, who was put in charge of the fight, “ exhausted the 
golden pitchers by his war-time gifts ” (ii. 43) , and evidently 
managed to create some discord between Hari and Bhima’s followers 
which caused obstruction to each other (n. 41). Finally, Hari was 
won over.® This sealed the fate of Bhima’s army, and the whole 
of his kingdom lay prostrate before Bamapala. 

After having crushed this rising, Bamapala wreaked a terrible 
vengeance upon Bhima. Bhima was taken to the place of execution 
where important members of his family were killed before his very 
eyes. Then Bhima himself was killed by means of a ‘ multitude of 
arrows ’ (ii. 45-49) Thus ended the life of Bhima and the rebellion 
in Varendri. 

After the final collapse of the forces of Bhima, Bamapala took 
possession of his immense riches, and “ occupied after a long time 
the dearest land of Varendri ” (iii. 1). His first task was, of course, 
the restoration of peace and order. We learn from RC.. that in 
addition to the insecurity of life and property caused by the late 
troubles, the country was suffering from heavy and oppressive 
taxation (iii. 27) . Bamapala reduced the taxation, promoted 
cultivation, constructed great works of public utility, and introduced 


’ Cf. fupra pp. 3 ff. 

° This account radically differs from the version of mm. H. P. i^astri. For 
full discussion cf. RC.‘ xxx-xxxi. 

* For Ramapala's conduct towards Bhima. cf. RC‘ xxix-xxx. 
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regular administration. The country was rid of the frightful rule ; 
the (wholesale) massacre and arson caused by the enemies was 
removed ; and the land, being brought under cultivation, flourished.^ 
Ramapala left the cares of government to his son (or sons) who, 
acting under his orders, maintained good government and restored 
internal order.^ 

Ramapala fixed his capital at Ramavatl.® Whether the city 
was founded by him, or he improved an already existing place, is not 
quite clear. The RC. gives a long description of its beauty and 
splendour,^ and it appears from later records (No. 46) that the 
city continued to be the capital of the Palas till the end. 

After having consolidated his power in VarendrI, Ramapala 
made an attempt to re-establish the old glory of the dynasty by 
subjugating neighbouring territories in the east and south. The RC. 
tells us (ni. 44) that Ramapala was propitiated by a Varman king 
of the East for the tatter’s owm protection (or deliverance), and 
presented by him with an elephant and his own chariot. This 
Varman king must have belonged to the well-known dynasty ruling 
in East Bengal with Vikramapura as capital.'' 

Ramapala also carried his conquests further and brought 
Kamarupa under his control. The victorious campaign was evidently 
led by an allied or feudal chief who was greatly honoured by 
Ramapala (iii. 47). The vanquished king of Assam was probably 
Dharmapala.® 


’ Cf. RC!’ nr. 27, 31, 42. 

“ RC. IV. 1-3. The expression mnv-samarpita-mjya might refer to one or 
more sons : v, 6 also refers to RSjyapala and his brother. 

^ See supra p. 32. 

‘ For the erroneous character of mm. Sastri's views in this respect, cf. 
RC.’ XXXI. 

“ The history of the Varman dyna.sty has been discus.sed in ch. Vil. The 
Varman king, referred to in RC. is probably Harivnmian, and it is tempting to 
identify him with the chief Hari, the great friend of Bhima. who rallied the forces 
of the latter after his defeat, and fought stubbornly with Ramapala. Reference is 
made to a chief called Hari in a subsequent verse of RC., and it is very reasonable 
to hold that the same person is referred to. It would then appear that after the 
death of Bhima, Ramapala won over Hari (now called Isa or king) to his side, 
and established him in a position of great influence (ni. 32) . We are further told 
that the two kings, meaning presumably Ramapala and Harr, both of whom were 
rich in cavalry and very powerful, met together in Ramavatl and shone for a 
long time in each other’s close embrace (lu. 39-40) . But although the identification 
aiqiears plausible, there is no definite evidence in support of it. 

’ In the ab-seuce of a fairly accurate knowledge of the chronology of the 
kings of Kamarupa, it is impossible to say, with any degree of certainty, who was 
nding in Kamarupa about this time. Hoemle aligned Ratuapala to the first half 
of the eleventh century .\.d. (JASB. nxvii. 10211), and if this view is accepted. 
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Ramapala also tried to expand his power in the south. The 
task was no doubt facilitated by the fact that the feudatory chiefs 
of Radha had rallied to his standard, and were evidently attached 
to his cause. Presumably with their help, he invaded Orissa and 
extended his conquests up to Kalihga.^ Orissa was at that time 
in a state of political disintegration. The later Eastern Gahga kings 
of Kalihga were trying to expand their dominions in the north. 
King Devendravarman Rajaraja claims to have conquered Odradesa 

DLarmapsla may be regarded as the contemporary of Ramap^a (Kam. &da. 146). 
For other views, ef. IffQ. xn. 630. 

The Silimpur Stone Ins. (El. xni. 883) refers to king Jayapala of K&marupa 
(v. 22) whose name is not hicluded in the official list of kings of Kamarupa (KSm. 
Sis. 146 B). He may be the unknown allied king, who conquered Kamarupa for 
Ramapala. Rut it is al.so not impossible that the ‘ highly honoured ’ Tiriigyadeva, 
whose revolt is referred to in the Kamauli Grant (No. 50) , was the allied king and 
conqueror of Kamarupa. am. Sastrf’s view that Mayana was the name of this 
conqueror (RC.’ 15) is due to an error in the reading of the text (RC.^ xxxiii). 

' The incident is referred to in a verse (in. 45) which runs as follows: — 

"He (Ramapala) did favour to the vanquished king of Utkala, who was born 
in the lineage of the ornament of Bbava (Siva) (Bhava-bhushana-santati) , and 
rescued the whole world (from the terror of) Kalihga, after having extirpated those 
robbers (of that place).” 

The expression ‘ornament of 6iva,’ which denotes the family to which the 
vanquished king of Utkala belonged, has been variously interpreted, inasmuch as 
Nags (serpent) , Soma (moon) , or Gahga, which are the family-names of 
well-known ruling dynasties, may all be regarded as the ornaments of Siva. 
H. P. Sastrl took the first meaning and held that Ramapala conquered Utkala 
and resiorcki it to the Nagavaihsls (RC.' 15). Mr. R. D. Banerji accepted this 
view (Bl. 293). Mr. N. G. Majumdar accepted this meaning of Bhava-bhushana. 
but interpreted the verse in on altogether different way. He translated it as 
follows; “Ramapala favoured (or reinstated) the vanquished king of Utkala 
who possessed the territory of a Bhava-hhushana-saniati (i.e., the Nagas) ." He 
held that this king of Utkala was either Harivarraan or his .son who had overthrown 
the Nags king and made himself master of Utkala (IB. SO). 

The Nagavam^t kings are known from cpigraphic records to have rulerl in 
Bastar State in the Central Provinces, and possibly these kings are referred to 
in BC. m. 43 as having been defeated by Ramapala. It seems to refer to 
‘ fihogali ’ as the territory of the Nagas, and the lexicographer Hemachandra 
refers to Bhogavali as the Naga capital. The inscriptions of the kings ruling in 
Bastar Slate at the lieginning of the twelfth century .\.d. call them 
‘ Nagavamiodbhava Bhogavati-pUTa-var-esvara ’ (El. rx, 160 ff ; x. 25 ff.) . The 
Nagavaihsi kings are not, however, known to have ruled in Orissa proper, i.e., the 
territory between the river Suvarnarekha and the Chilka Lake. The Nagavaihsi 
king Somesvaradeva. who ruled at the beginning of the twelfth century a.d., refers 
to the king of Udra as a rival (El. x. 86) . It is, therefore, more reasonable to 
hold that the king of Utkala, defeated by Ramapala, belonged to the Somavaihsi 
dynasty which is known to have been ruling in Orissa in the eleventh century a.d. 
(DHNl. t. 393 ff.). One of the SomavainS rulers, Mahaiivagupta Yayati, as 
noted above (p. 148) claims to have raided Gauda and Radha. One of the last 
kings of this dynasty is named Udyotakeiari, and this dynasty is probably to be 
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some time before 1075 a.d.^ Evidently the conquest of Orissa was 
not complete, for his son, the famous Anantavarman Chodagahga 
(1076-1147 A.D.), replaced the fallen lord of Utkala, some time 
before 1112 a,d.,^ and claims in an inscription, dated 1118 a.d.,® to 
be decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty over the whole of 
Utkala. It appears, however, that Orissa was not finally conquered 
and annexed to the Eastern Ganga empire till shortly before 1135 A.D., 
for in an inscription^ dated in that year, Anantavarman refers to 
his newly made conquests of three quarters including Utkala. It 
is probable that shortly after this he removed his capital to the 
city of Cuttack in Orissa.® 

While the Eastern Gangas were thus steadily encroaching upon 
Orissa from the south, that hapless country was also exposed to 
attacks from the north. We know from Rdmacharita that Jayasimha, 
king of Dandabhukti, had defeated Karnakesari, king of Utkala, 
before he joined Ramapala in his expedition against BhTma. Rama- 
pala’s conquest of Utkala might have been a continuation of the 
old campaign, and was undoubtedly facilitated by the success of his 
allied feudal chief. But it is also not unlikely that his invasion of 
Utkala was inspired by the dread of the rapidly growing power of 
the Eastern Gangas. Subsequent conquests of Anantavarman 
Chodagahga right up to the bank of the Ganges'* show that Rama- 

identlfied with the Kesarl dynasty which, according to Madla-panjl or the 
Chronicles of Orissa, ruled in that kingdom till it was conquered by Chodagahga in 
1132 A.D. The RC. refers to a king of Utkala named Karnakesari who was defeated 
by Jayasimha, king of Dandabhukti and an ally of Ramapala (n. 6) . This 
definitely proves the rule of Kesarl kings in Orissa during the reign of RamaiMla. 
According to Mddld-panji, Suvarnake^i. the last ruler of this line, was on the 
throne between c. 1123-32 a.d. Mr. N. N. Das Gupta even goes so fax as to 
assert that the Bhav<i-bkush(ina of RC. means Ke^n dynasty, as the serpents are 
but the Keiara or mane of Siva (lA. ux. 244) . According to Mr. R. P. Chanda, 
the king of Utkala referred to in RC. was Chodagahga of the Ganga dynasty 
which traced its descent from the moon (GR. 61). 

' Dirghasi Ins., v. 5. £/. tv. 314 fi. 

“ Korni CP. JAHRS. i. 118 ff. 

Vizagapatam cp. IA. xviii. 165 If. 

‘ Sri-Kfirmam Ins. SII. v. No. 1335; quoted by R. Subba Rao {JAHRS. 
TO. 57. 59, 64). 

The Mddld-panji states that Chodagahga defeated the last king of the 
Kesarl dynasty Suvarnakesarl in .A.n. 1134, and succeeded to the Utkala kingdom 
and transferred his capital to Cuttack (quoted by R. Subba Rao, JAHRS. TO. 57). 
Acwwding to Fleets version, Chodagahga’s conquest took place in 1182 aj>. (£f- 
m. 836). 

According to Sri-Kurmam Ins. (811. v. No. 1835), dated 1136 A.n., Amutta- 
vaiman Chodagahga returned in that year to his capital aft» subduing the 
Vfeatem, Nwrthein, and Eastern countries, and biii^^g the whole country lying 
b^ween the Ganges and the Godavari rivers under his firm eontitd (JAHB&. 'm* 
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pala’s apprehensions were not probably without some reasonable 
foundations. As Anantavarman Chodaganga and Ramapala both 
claim to have favoured or re-instated the lord of Utkala, it is not 
difficult to infer that Orissa was only a pawn in a bigger game, and 
that the two rival kings tried to thwart each other’s ambition by 
putting up their proteges on the throne of Orissa. It may be 
surmised from what has been said above that Ramapala’s protege 
was a SomavamsT Kesari king. Evidently this Ke^rl king had been 
defeated by HSjaraja Devendravarman, c. 1075 aj)., and replaced 
by a nominee of the latter. Some time later Riamapala helped the 
defeated king (or his successor) and re-instated him. About 1112 aj). 
Anantavarman Chodaganga again replaced the old king, set up by 
his father, or his successor. 

In this way the duel between the Pala and h^stem Gahga 
kings was carried on at the expense of the unfortunate kingdom of 
Orissa. It was not perhaps till after the death of Ramapala that 
Ihe Ganga king succeeded in finally conquering Orissa and annexing 
it to his dominions. For, according to Rdmacharita, Ramapala 
protected the whole country right up to Kalihga by destroying the 
nisdcharas.^ In this word nisdehara, which means thief or ‘ chora' 
there may be a veiled allusion to the Gahga king Choda-Gahga. 
Ramapala was undoubtedly helped in his task of keeping the 
Gahga king in check by the serious danger in which the latter was 
involved in the south. The Cho}a king Kulottuhga (1070-1118 aj).) 
invaded the Gahga dominions, and during the closing years of the 
eleventh, and possibly also in the early years of the twelfth century, 
the Cholas penetrated to the northernmost parts of Kalihga.- 
Whether Ramapala had actually formed an alliance with the Chola 


57). According to the inscriptions of Anantavarman Cho<!agangn, Narasiihha u 
and Narasimha iv. Anaiiluvannan's empire extended to the Goda\nri in the south, 
the city of Midhunapura or Midnapur in the north, the Bay of Bengal in the 
east and the Eastern Ghat.s in the west iJ.HJflS. vj. 21.5). The Kendupatna 
Rates refer to the destruction of the king of Mandara's capital by Chodaganga and 
his struggle on the banks of the Ganges (JASB. hxv. 229 ff). 

‘ HI. 45. Mr. N. G. Majnnidar inferred also from BC. in. 42 that Ramapala 
advanced up to the sea-coast of Orissa (/B. 29). But this view is wrong (cf. the 
coinmentaiy and English translation of the verse in . 

^ The account of the Kalihga war ol KulotUihga is given in det^s in the 
Tamil work Kaliiigattupparani (lA. xis. 329 ff.) and this is corroborated by the 
Draksharama Ins. (£/. xxii. 138 ff) . .According to this record, the general of 
Kulottuhga “ reduced to ashes the whole of Kalihga country, defeated the Ganga 
king, destroyed in battle Devendravarman and others, and planted a pillar of 
victory on the borders of the Odra country.” As the editor points out, “ the 
earliest notice of the conquest of Kalihga in the records of Kulottuhga occurs in 
» stone inscription dated in the 26th year (=1090 a.d.), and as this is repealed in 
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king we do not know. The Tamil poem Kulmgattupparani, which 
describes the Chola conquests of North Kalitiga, also gives a long 
list of peoples who paid tributes to Kulottuhga. It includes 
Vangas, Vangalas, and Magadhas. Kulottuhga also assumed the 
title “ Lord of the earth lying between the river Ganges and the 
river Kaverl.”^ Such general statements are, however, liable to 
suspicion, and cannot be accepted as historical, though it is not 
impossible that Ramapala might have thought it politic to maintain 
friendly relations with the Chola king by nominally acknowledging 
his suzerainty over the disputed border land. For about this time 
the Chola king was carrying on hostilities against both the Eastern 
Gahgas and the Later Chalukyas. As Ramapala’s territory was also 
invaded by both these powers, he might have sought to make 
alliance with the Chojas for securing support against the common 
enemies. 

In a significant passage in Rdmacharita (in. 24) , the expression 
‘ adhaaita-Karndtekshana-lild ’ is used to describe the condition of 
VarendrT. The only reasonable interpretation seems to be that 
VarendrI was successfully guarded against the longing eyes of the 
Karnatas In other words, the Karnatas made attempts to conquer 
Bengal, but were prevented by Ramapala from doing so. 

The Karnata country was at this time ruled by the Chalukya 
king Vikramadit 3 ^a vi. Reference has already been made above to 
the invasions of Bengal by him and his predecessors.^ A feudatorj' 
chief of the Chalukya king named Acha also claims to have carried 
on raids against Bengal towards the close of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century.® But even far more important 
than these raids was the establishment of two Karnata ruling families 
within the boundaries of the Pala kingdom. These were the Senas 
in West Bengal, and Nanj'adeva in Mithila or North Bihar. The 
Senas were kept in check by Ramapala, though they ultimately 
drove the Palas from Bengal, and their history has been dealt with 
in a separate chapter.^ But, for the time being, Nanyadeva proved 
a far more dangerous foe. Up to the end of Mahlpala I’s reign, at 
any rate, Mithila was included in the Pala dominions. How long 


the inscriptions of the 30th year and after, one is strongly inclined to believe that 
this should have taken place in or a little before aj>. 1096.” 

There might have been an invasion of Ealihga by Kulottuhga in poson 
later than 1096 a.d. For some of the inscription.s of the king dated in the 42nd 
and 45th years of his reign refer to an invasion of Kalihga in which the king 
himself is said to have set fire to Kalihga, destroyed in battle a number of chiefs, 
and took possession of the seven Kalihgas (EL X3tn. 141) . Cf. also Colas, n. 83-37. 

' Draksharama Ins., dated 1116 a.d. (SIl. iv. No. 1029). 

’ See supra p. 147. “ See injra p. 208. * See ch. vin. mftu. 
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the Palas continued to rule in that region, it is now difficult to say. 
Nanya,^ a feudatory chief of Karnatic origin, ascended the throne 
of Mithila in 1097 a.d., and his dynasty ruled over that province 
for a long time. He claims to have broken the powers of Vanga 
and Gauda. The ruler of Vanga, with whom Nanyadeva fought, 
was probably Vijayasena who also claims in his record to have 
defeated Nanya. The lord of Gauda was probably Ramapala ; for, 
on general grounds, it appears hardly likely that Nanya could have 
conquered Mithila in 1097 a.d. without coining into conflict with 
Ramapala. In any case, it seems certain that Mithila definitely 
passed out of the hands of the Palas during the reign of Ramapala. 

Another power with which Ramapala had come into conflict 
was the Gahadavalas. The founder of this dynasty, Chandradeva, 
flourished during the last quarter of the eleventh century a.d. The 
dynasty ruled over nearly the whole of modem U.P., and their chief 
seat of authority was probably Benares. Although the imperial city 
of Kanauj was included in their dominions, and the kings styled 
themselves as lords of Kanyakubja, they were not infrequently 
referred to as kings of Benares or Kasi.^ 

As the boundary of the Gahadavala kingdom probably touched 
that of the Palas, hostility between the two was natural, and almost 
inevitable. The first reference to the conflict occurs in the Rahan 
Grant,® dated 1109 a.d., which describes Govindachandra, son of the 
reigning Gahadavala king Madanapala. as “ terrific in cleaving the 
frontal globes of arrays of irresistible mighty large elephants from 
Gauda.” The king of Gauda with whom Govindachandra fought 
was undoubtedly Ramapala. The expression used in the Gahadavala 
grant does not imply any decisive victory, far less territorial con- 
quest, on the part of the Gahadavala prince, but certainly pays a 
high tribute to the forces of the Palas. Wo do not know whether 
the clash was due to the aggressive action on the part of the Paks 
or of the Gahadavalas, but the latter view is more probable. 

The result of the conflict during Ramnjiala's reign is perhaps 
indicated by the expression dhrlfa-madhyar/esa-iavima used to des- 
cribe the political condition of VarendrT (7?C. in. 24). It means 
that Ramap.ala kept in check the growinsr power of Madhyadesa, 
which undoubtedly refers to the Gahadavfila kingdom. This may 
perhaps be partly attributed to a diplomatic marriage. For we 
know that Govindachandra married KumaradevT, the princess of 
PithI, whose mother was the daughter of ilahana, the famous 
Rashtrakuta chief of Ahga and the maternal uncle of RamapMa. 


’ For the account of Nanyadeva that follows cf. IIK^. mi. 679 ff. 

“ DffiV/. I. 507-8. ’ Line 9, (f.t. xvm. 16, 18). 
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This marriage alliance was probably engineered by Maharia as a 
means to cement the alliance between the Palas and the Gahadavalas. 
But such political marriages can seldom check political ambitions 
for long, and in the present case, at any rate, the alliance did not 
long survive the death of Mahana and Ramapala. 

A review of the main incidents of Ramapala’s career, such as 
may be gleaned from contemporary records, reflects the highest 
credit upon his character and abilities. Beginning his life as an 
exile from his native land Varendri, and maintaining a precarious 
existence in a comer of his kingdom, Ramapala succeeded not only 
in re-establishing his sovereignty over the whole of Bengal, but also 
in extending his supremacy over Assam and Orissa. He crushed 
the power of a valiant and popular chief like BhTma and successfully 
guarded his dominions against such formidable foes as the Gangas, 
the Chalukyas, and the Gahadavalas. The author of Rdinacharita 
says with legitimate pride that under Ramapala Varendri enjoyed 
peace for a long period, and no wicked person dared disturb her 
tranquility. This was probably true in regard to the whole of his 
kingdom towards the close of his reign. 

Ramapala must have lived up to a considerably old age. 
According to the Manahali copper-plate, ^ he gave evidence of his 
valour in the battle-field even during the life-time of his father. 
He could not, therefore, have been very young when he ascended 
the throne after his two brothers. The Chandimau Image inscrip- 
tion (No. 42) shows that he must have ruled at least for forty-two 
years.^ It may be safely presumed, therefore, that he lived up to 
the age of nearly seventy years. He was overwhelmed by the news 
of the death of his maternal uncle Mahana, who, with his sons and 
nephew, had proved the staunchest supporter in his great hour of 
trial. Unable to bear the sorrow, Ramapala put an end to his own 
life by drowning himself in the Ganges at Monghyr according to the 
time-honoured custom in India.* Thus ended a great career, a 
worthy hero of the modem Rdmdyana composed by Sandhyakara 
Nandi. 


VII. The End of the Pala Rule 

The reign of Ramapala might well have been regarded by his 
contemporaries as marking the revival of the greatness of the Palas, 
and inaugurating a new era of peace and prosperity. But events 

’ Ins. No. 46, V. 15. 

’ According to Tuanatha, Ramnp^a ruled for sixty-four yeata. 

• RC. w. 8-10. 
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soon proved it to be but the last flickering of a lamp before its final 
extinction. 

Ramapala had at least four sons. Of these, Vittapala and 
Rajyapala played important roles during the life-time of their father,* 
though none of them ever ascended the throne. The two others, 
Kumarapala and Madanapala, who both ruled over the Pala king- 
dom, are not referred to in Rdmacharita as having taken any part 
in the eventful reign of their father. The seniority among these 
four brothers according to age, and the reason why Kumarapala 
superseded the other brothers, and his son was succeeded by 
Madanapala, are all unknown to us. A mystery hangs over this 
period of history, and it is deepened by the concluding portion of 
BC. As the title of the book shows, the main purpose of the author 
was to describe the exploits of Ramapala (and of Rama) and this 
is clearly stated in several verses at the end of the poem.® Yet the 
story is carried beyond the death of Ramapala for three more reigns. 
This may be explained by supposing that the, author desired to bring 
the historical narrative down to his own time. But what is sur- 
prising is that while the poet dismisses in a single verse each of the 
reigns of Kumarapala and his son Gopala in, he devotes no less than 
thirty-six verses to the reign of Madanapala. Whether this is purely 
out of devotion to the reigning king, or there were other motives 
also for so unceremoniously passing over the reigns of his two 
predecessors, it is difficult to say. That he deliberately ignored the 
importance of the two reigns may not unreasonably be concluded 
from his statement (iv. 15) that Madanapala’s accession removed 
the dart of grief resulting from the death of Ramapala. On the 
whole, it appears not unlikely that there were internal troubles 
during the period immediately following the death of Ramapala. 
and they were not over even when Kumarapala ascended the throne. 
Kumarapala was succeeded by his son Gopala in. The single verse 
in RC. referring to him (iv. 12). and a ver.se in the Manahali cp.® 
have led scholars to eonelude that Gopala in met with an unnatural 
death even while he was an infant.'* Mr. R. D. Banerji has even 

’ RC. n. 36; IV. 6. - Kavi~prain.^ti, w. 8, 9. It. 

’ Ins. No. 46, V. 17. 

* Ins. No. 44 would seem to helie the view, if it reall.v Vx-longs to the reign 
of Gopala m, and is dated in year 14 ; for it would then appear that Gopala in 
must have reigned tor at least 14 years. Mr. N. G. Majumdar refers it to the 
reign of Gop^a ra on palaeographio grounds {ASI. 1936-37, pp. 130) . But the 
alphabets show great resemblance with those of the Dinajpur Pillar Ins., which has 
been referred to the tenth centuiy a.d., and although one or two letters show an 
advanced form, others like j and medial t show distinctly early forms. On the 
whole, it is difficult to say very definitely that the inscription belongs to the reign 
of Gopala ni and not Gopala n. Besides, the figure read by Mr. Majumdar as 4 
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suggested that he was murdered by Madanapala.^ But though 
dark hints to some such foul crime may be detected in RC., there 
is no positive evidence in support of any of these contentions. All 
that we definitely know is that Madanapala succeeded his nephew 
Gopala III, and ruled for more than 14 years (Ins. No. 47) . 

The period covered by the three reigns of Kumarapala, Gopala iii, 
and Madanapala (c. 1120-1155 A.n.) saw the final collapse of the 
Pala kingdom. The circumstances leading to this catastrophe are 
not yet fully known to us, but some of the causes operating to the 
same end, namely the disruption within and invasions from outside, 
may be described in some detail. 

Troubles began early in the reign of Kumarapala. The Kamauli 
Plate (No. 50) tells us that Vaidyadeva, the great and favourite 
minister of Kumarapala, obtained victory in a naval fight in South 
Bengal, and, being ordered by his master, put down the rebellion of 
Timgyadeva in the east. Timgyadeva was presumably the feudal 
ruler of Kamarupa which was conquered by Ramapala. For Vaidya- 
deva, who put down the rebellion, became ruler of the country 
which included Pragiyotisha-6AuA;fe and Kamarupa-Tnandolo. The 
victory of Vaidyadeva, however, did not restore Kamarupa to the 
Palas, for within a short time, possibly after the death of Kumara- 
pala, Vaidyadeva practically assumed independence.^ 

About the same time Eastern Bengal also must have passed 
out of the hands of the Palas, for we find an independent Varman 
dynasty ruling in Vikramapura. According to RC., a Varman ruler 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Ramapala, and sought his protection, 
but the Belava copper-plate leaves no doubt that Bhojavarman 
was ruling as an independent chieftain.* Vaidyadeva ’s military 
campaign in South Bengal perhaps indicates renewed conflict either 
with Anantavarman Chodaganga, or the Later Chalukyas, leadii^ 
to the rise of the Senas. As already noted above,^ the Eastern 
Ganga king is said to have carried his victorious arms right up to 
the bank of the Ganges, as far as Midnapur, some time before 
11.‘55 A.n. He also defeated the king of Mandara on the Ganges, 
and destroyed his fortified town Aramya, probably Arambagh in 
Hooghly district.* On the other hand, the Pala records claim 

is very doubtful (cf. JRASBL. vn. 216). Dr. N. K. Bhattasali’s reconstruction of 
the history of Gopala m (IHQ. xvn. 214-216) is too imaginary to be serioudy 
considered. 

' Bl. 811. * Ins. No. 50, w. 11, 13-14, and B. 47ff. 

* This has been full}- discussed in ch. vn. mfra. 

* Cf. supra p. 162, f.n. 6. 

’ For Mand^a, cf. supra p. 21 ; also p. 157, f.n. 2 above. For the conquests of 
Anantavarman in Bengal, cf. the Kendupatna Grant, w. 22, SO, JASB. ixv. 239, 241- 
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victory in the campaigns in South Bengal during the reign of 
Xumarapala, and a somewhat obscure verse in /2C. (iv. 47) seems 
to imply that Madanapala had some success in Kalihga, or at least 
had pmwer to defeat the king of Kalihga if the latter dared attack 
him. But shortly a power arose in the borderland between the 
kingdoms of the Palas and Anantavarman, which checkmated both 
and carried its victorious arms in the heart of their dominions. 
These were the Senas who undoubtedly took advantage of the 
conflict between the Palas and the Eastern Gahgas to establish their 
position in South Bengal. Their task was also facilitated by the 
invasions of the Later Clialukyas to which detailed reference will 
be made in a later chapter. It is not also altogether unlikely that 
the naval campaigns in South Bengal during the reign of Kumara- 
pala were directed against the Senas. 

Like the Eastern Garigas and the Ghalukyas in the south, 
the third hostile power, kept in check by Ramapala, viz., the 
G.ahadavalas in the west, also took advantage of his death and the 
consequent weakness of the Palas to push forward their conquests. 
The Maner Plates' show that by 1124 a.d. they had advanced up 
to the district of Patna. It is also evident from the Lar Plates® 
that the Gahaelavala king Govindachandra was in occupation of 
Monghyr in a.d. 1146. Madanapala must have achieved some success 
in his fight with the Gahadavalas towards the end of his reign. For 
the Jaynagar inscription (No. 47) shows that some time before 
his 14th regnal year, i.e., about 1154 a.p., he had recovered Monghyr. 
In his war with the Gahadavalas, he received valuable assistance 
from his kinsman Chandradeva, the lord of .\hga, who was the 
son of Suvarnadeva and grandson of Mahana.® The RC. frequently 
refers to the alliance between the two, and is full of praises for 
Chandradeva It is not unlikely that Chandradeva. like his grand- 
father Mahana, brought about an alliance between the Pfda and 
the Gahadavala king both of whom were his near relatives. For 
RC. says (rv. 2.S) that in a moment of peril, ^\hen his kingdom was 
in disorder. Madanapala made alliance with a king of godly 
character. But, for the present, this is a pure conjecture. 


' JA.iB. xvm. 81 . Tile conflict Ixilncen the Palas and the Gahadavalas seems 
to be also referred to in Prakrita Paingahtm (IIIQ. xi. .565-66) . 

= El. TO. 98. 

* IHQ. V. 35 ff. The view, originaJK prnpnundeil tiy m.m. H. P. Aistrl 
(BC.’ 16) and followed by Mr. R. D. Banerji (B/. 312-13) . that this Chandra was 
the G^adavala king Chandradeva is untenable. This point has been discussed 
in App. n in connection with the date of Ramapala. 

* IV. 16-21. 
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Even apart from the above express reference, there are other 
indications in RC. about gi-eat troubles within the kingdom of 
Madanapala. Madanapala is said to have destroyed or dethroned 
a king named Govardhana (rv'. 47) . A king of this name is 
referred to in Belava copper-plate* as having been defeated by 
Jatavarman, the king of East Bengal. But as Jatavarman was a 
contemporary of Divya and Vigrahapala in, it is difficult to identify 
the two Govardhanas, though this cannot be regarded as altogether 
impossible. In any case, he may be regarded as a local ruler in 
Bengal. 

But more significant is the reference to a battle on the river 
Kalindl, which is probably to be identified with the modern river 
of that name in Malda district which once flowed past or near the 
capital of Madanapala. We are told (iv. 27) that Madanapala 
had driven back to the Kalindl the vanguard of the forces that had 
destroyed a large number of soldiers on his side. This probably 
refers to the conquest of Vijayasena who had already made himself 
master of Southern and Eastern Bengal. In his Deopara inscription, 
he claims to have driven away the lord of Gauda, who was almost 
certainly Madanapala. The victory was not perhaps a decisive one, 
but the authority of Madanapala in North Bengal was considerably 
weakened, if not finally destroyed, by this invasion. 

It is also not unlikely that the disorder in the kingdom, or the 
battle on the Kalindl, refers to an invasion of Gauda by the 
Karnata ruler of Mithila. We have seen above that Nanyadeva 
claimed to have broken the powers of Gauda and Vanga. A king, 
described as GaiuUidhvaja Gahgeyadeva and mentioned in a 
colophon as reigning in Tirhut in Samvat 1076. probably refers to 
his son Gangadeva ruling in 1154 a.d.* The title Gaudadhvaja 
seems to indicate that he claimed some political authority in Gauda. 
The son of Nanyadeva was almost certainly a contemporary of 
Madanapwla, and probably attacked his kingdom with some success.. 

The internal disruption and foreign invasions, described above, 
led to the collapse of the Pala kingdom. The Manahali copper- 
plate (No. 46) shows that at least up to the eighth year of 
Madanapala, a considerable portion of North Bengal, if not the 
whole of it, was included within his kingdom. The nature and 
extent of his authority over North Bengal after that date cannot 
be determined with any degree of certainty. The Jaynagar Image 
inscription (No. 47) shows that in the 14th year of his reign he 


* IB. 14 ; also mfra p. 198. 


* IHQ. vn. 681 . 
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ruled over the Moughyr district. In view of what we know of the 
Senas, the Gahadavalas, and the Karpata rulers of Mithila, we may 
safely conclude that when Madanapala died, the Palas had ceased 
to exercise any sovereignty in Western, Southern, and Eastern 
Bengal, and in Western and Northern Bihar. In other words, the 
Pala kingdom was confined to Central and Eastern Bihar, and 
probably included a portion of Northern Bengal. Within ten years 
of the death of Madanapala, the descendants of Dharmapala and 
Devapala, if any, were driven away even from this last refuge by 
the Senas, and the Palas passed out of historj’. 

Madanapala is the last king who is definitely known to have 
belonged to the great Pala d3masty. Names of some kings ending 
in -pala are known from records found in Bihar, but their relation- 
ship, if anj', with the Pala dynasty of Bengal has not yet been 
established. One of these is named Govindapala. who ruled in the 
Gaya district. The colophons of a few manuscripts and a stone 
inscription are dated in j^ears which seem to be counted from the 
destruction of his kingdom in 1162 a.d.’ If this view be correct, 
Govindapala must have ascended the throne s'hortl.v, if not imme- 


' Govimlapala is known from two .'.lone in.soriptions, one of which was found 
in Gaya, and colophons of seven matiiisoripts (PB. 108-111). One of these alone 
is dated in the ordinary wa.v — ' Parameirara-Paramnbhatiaraka-Paramasaugala- 
Mak!irajndliiraja-snmad-Gvvind<ipn!(i,iya v!}aija-rdjyn-samva1.iure i.’ Three others, 
induding the stone inscription, use, however, peculiar expressions such as 
Govmdapala-dcva-f/atarajye rhaftirddain-namrufsaTt." “ lirimad-Govindapdla-devasy- 
dtita-samvatsa 18,” and “ Srhitad-Govindapala-devSnum ‘v'mathtnrajye ashfa-triviiai- 
samvatsare.” The dates in lliree other eolophon.s are given simply as “ Sri-Govinda- 
pdliya samvat Si,” ‘ GovindajKda-devdndm xam SV ami ‘ ^riniad-Govindaiidla- 
devandm sam 39.’ The remaining colophon. da(e<l in »ari? 38. gives the title 
Oaudeivara to Govindapala. The .second stone inM-riplion (if unknown origin ha.s 
never been published, and all that we are told is llmt it nivs d.nted in 1178 a.d. 
(ASC. XV. 155). The correct interpretation of lli'- ,nl;o(e expre.si-ions denoting dale.s 
has given rise to difficnities (for a full di.-wu'^i in iiml rrferenee.s. ef. J.iHB. N.". 
XVII. 8tl). Mr. R. D. Banerji held the view Unit the king ruled for 33 years, 
though he ceased to exercise any sovereignly in lliosc plaf'e.s where the expre-ssion 
‘ gata-rdjye.' ' t hia.ihin-rd 'y/i'.’ ‘ atUa-samval.ia ’ etc., are u.sed. \ far more reasonable 
view seems to be to interpret them, like similar o\]'r''s.sions used in eonnection with 
Lakshmanasena, a.s the years counted from the cc'-alion of llie reign of Govindapala. 
Xow the Gaya Stone inscription is dated in liSi Vikdri i.e., v.s., and ‘ gata-rdji/e 
chaturdasa-samvatmre.’ According to Mr. Banerji's interpretation, this would place 
the accession of Govindapala in 1913 v.s or 1169 .\.D., whereas acetirding to the 
other view, that vear would roinenie with liie oi.d of his reign. In the former case. 
Govindap^a must have been on the throne till at lca.st 1200 a.d. (,3.9th ycarl. But 
this is inroiiipatible with the .vlieme of elironology of liie Sena king'-, whicli. though 
rejected by Mr. Banerji, is now almost universally adopted. Thi.s point has been 
further discussed in Chap. vin. .\pp. i. in connection with the chronology of the 
Sena kings. 
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diately, after Madanapala. No connection between the two has yet 
been established, but the name-ending -pala, the assumption of full 
imperial titles including ‘ Lord of Gauda,’ and the reckoning of date 
from the end of his reign raise a strong presumption that he was 
the last member of the Impei-ia! Pala dynasty. Whether his kingdom 
extended much further beyond the district of Gaya, where his stone 
inscription has been found, cannot be determined with any degree of 
certainty. The assumption of imperial titles and the epithet ‘ Lord 
of Gauda ’ may be a vain boast, though the possibility is not 
altogether excluded that he might have temporarily occupied Gauda. 
For, as we shall see later, the Sena kings had probably to send more 
than one expedition before they finally seized the Gauda kingdom. 

Some scholars have assumed the existence of another Pala king 
named Palapala. But the assumption is based upon very doubtful 
reading of an inscription, and Palapala cannot find any place in sober 
history until further evidence is forthcoming.^ The same may be 
said of Indradyumnapala who is only known from tradition.- 


’ Mr. R. D. Bauerji introduced lliis Pala king on llie strength ot an inscription 
found at Jaynagar (JBORS. xiv. 496) . The reading Gaudesvara Palapala is, 
however, impossible, even according to his own ja'-n’milc, unless we imagine that 
one letter (rn) was dropped by the engra\er through mistake, and another letter ila) 
was written in line 1 in two different ways, although separated by only one letter 
(JBORS. XV, 619 ; IHQ. vi. 161) . Thus the existence of Palnp^a may be seriously 
doubted. 

“ lA. .\xxvin. 248. 



APPENDIX I 
LIST OF PALA INSCRIPTIONS 
Dhahmapala 

1. Year 26 — Bodh-Gaya Ins. JASB. N.S. iv. 101 ; GL. 29. 

2. Year 32 — Khalimpur cp. EL 243 ; GL. 9. 

3. . . — ^Nalanda cp. EL xxiii. 290. 

Devapala 

4. Year 9 — ^Kurkihar Image Ins. JBORS. xxvi. 251. 

5. Year 25 — Hilsa Imaga Ins. JBORS. x. 33 ; lA. 1928, 

p. 153, ; JRASBL. iv. 390. 

6. Year 33 — Monghyr cp. EL xviii. 804 ; GL. 33. 

7. Year 39 or 35 — Nalanda cp. EL xvii. 318 ; Monograph 

No. 1 of V.R.S. ; JRASBL. vn. 215. 

8. . . — Gheshrawa Stone Ins. lA. xvii. 307 ; GL. 45. 

9. Year 3 — ^Metal Image Ins. ASI. 1927-28, p, 139. 

ViGRAHAPALA I OR SuRAPALA I 

10. Year 3 — Two identical Bihar Buddha Image Ins. JASB, 

N.S. rv. 108 ; PB. 57. For correction of date cf., 
JRASBL. IV. 390. 

11. Sarnath inscription mentioning Jayapala. who is perhaps 

the father of Vigrahapfda i. ASI. 1907-8, p. 75. 

Naray.anapala 

12. Year 7 — Gaya Temple Ins. PB. 60. 

13. Year 9 — Indian Museum Stone Ins. PB. 01-(i2. 

14. Year 17 — Bhagalpur cp. 7,4. xv. 804: GL. 5.1. 

15. Year 54 — Bihar Image Ins. I A. xi.vn. lit); SPP. 1328 

(b.s.). p. 169. 

16. Badal Pillar Ins. EL ri. 160; GL. 70. 

R.vjyapala 

17. Year 24 — Nalanda Pillar In.s. 7.4. xlvii. 111. 

18. Year 28 — Knrkihar Image Ins. JBORS. xxvi. 240. 

19. Year .‘31 — Knrkihar Image Ins. ibid. p. 250. 

20. Wai 82 (31?) — Knrkihar Imago Ins. Ibid. p. 247. 

21. Year 32 — Knrkihar Image Ins. Ibid. p. 248. 

Gopae.a II 


22. Year 1 — Nalanda Image Ins. JASB. N S. iv. 105 ; GL. 86. 
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23. Year 6 — Jajilpara cp. Bhdratavarsha 1344 (b.s.) , Part i, 

p. 264. 

24. . . — Bodh-Gaya Buddha Image Ins. JASB. N.S. iv. 

105 ; GL. 88. 

ViGRAHAPALA II (oR III) 

25. Year 3(2?) — Kurkihar Image Ins. /BOBS. xxvi. 37, 240. 

26. Year 8 — Terracotta Ins. Ibid. 37. 

27. Year 19 — Kurkihar Image Ins. Ibid. 36, 239. 

28. Year 19 — Kurkihar Image Ins. Ibid. 37, 240. 

Mahipala I 

29. (v.s.) 108.3 — Sarnath Ins. lA. xiv. 139; ASI. 1903-4, 

p. 222 ; JASB. 1906, p. 445 ; GL. 104. 

30. Year 3 — Baghaura Image Ins. El. xvii. 355. 

31. Year 9 — Bangarh cp. JASB. nxi. 77 ; EL xiv. 324 ; 

GL. 91. 

32. Year 11 — Nalanda Stone Ins. JASB. N.S. iv. 106 ; GL. 101, 

33. Year 11 — Bodh-Gaya Image Ins. PB. 75. 

34. Year 31 (probably 21) — Kurkihar Image Ins. JBORS. 

xxvr. 245. 

35. Year 48 — Two identical Imadpiir Image Ins. I A. xrv. 

165 (f.n. 17) ; JRASBL. vii. 218. 

35A. On a colossal statue of the ascetic Buddha at Titarawa 
or Tetrawan is an Ins. of three lines. Only the 
name Mahipala has been read. ASC. i. 39 ; m. 
12.3, No. 11. 

Nayap.ala 

36. Year 15 — Gaya Narasiriiha Temple Ins. PB. 78. 

37. Year 15 — Gaya Krishnadvarika Temple Ins. JASB. lxix. 

190; GL. no. 

ViGRAHAPaLA III 

38. Year 5 — Gaya Akshayavata Temple Ins. PB. 81. 

39. Year 12 — Amgachhi cp. EI. xv. 293; GL. 121. The date 

was formerly read as 13. Cf. PB. 80. 

40. Year 13 — Bihar Buddha Image Ins. PB. 112. 

Ramapala. 

41. Year 3 — Tetrawan Image Ins. JASB. N.S. iv. 109 ; PB 

93 ; for correction of date cf. JRASBL. xv. 390. 

42. Year 42 — Chandimau Image Ins. PB. 93-94. 
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List of Pala Inscriptions l'J'5 

Gopala m 

43. Nimdighi (Manda) Ins. SPP. xix. 155 ; PB. 102 ; IHQ 
XVII. 207. 

44. Year 14(?) — Rajibpur Image Ins. IHQ. xvii. 217; ASt. 
1936-.37, pp. 130-33. For the date of this Ins. of. 
supra p. 107, f.n. 4 and JRASBL. vii. 216. 

Madanapala 

45. Year 3 — Bihar Hill Image Ins, ASC. iii. 124. No. 16. 

46. Year 8 — Manahali cp. JASB. lxix. Pt. i, p. 08 ; GL. 147. 

47. Year 14 — Jaynagar Image Ins. ASC. in. 125. The date 
is usually read as 19, but cf. JRASBL. vii. 216. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions 

48. Dinajpur (Bangarh) Pillar Ins. of Kunjaraghatavarsha. 
JASB. N.S. VII. 619 ; PB. 68 ; Vatigamni 
(Bengali), 1330 (n.s.), p. 249. 

49. Irda cp. of Kamboja king Nayapala, Year 13. El. xxn. 
150 ; XXIV. 43. 

50. Kamauli cp of Vaidyadeva (mentions Kumarapala) , Year 
4. El. II. 850 ; GL. 127. 

51. Gaya Gadadhar Image Ins. of Paritosha. PB. 82-83. 

52. Gaya Sitala Temple Ins. of Ynkshapala. lA. xvi. 6411; 

PB. 96. 

Inscriptions of the Pratihara king Mahendrapala (also 
vraiTTEN AS Mahindrapala) fou.nd in Bengal and Bihar 

53. Year 2 — British Museum Ins. PB. 64. 

54. Year 4 — Bihar Buddha Image Ins. .ASI. 1923-24. p. 102. 

55. Year 5 — Paharpur Pillar Ins. Dikshit, E.Tcavatinns at 

Paharpur {Memoir .IS/. No .55). p. 75. 

50. Year 8 — Ramgaya Dasiivatara Ins. PB. 64. 

57. Year 9 — British Meseiim Ins. PR. 64. PI. xxxi. [The 

date is read as 9 by R. D. Banerji. and 6 by 
Kielhorn (\ach. Getting. 1904. pp. 210-11) 
and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar {List, No. 1644) 
The reading ‘9’ seems to be right.] 

58. Year 9 — Gunariya Ins. PB. 64; JASB. xvi. 278. PI. v. 

59. Year 19(?) — Bihar Ins. (now missing). PB. 64. (This 

may be the same as No. 57) . 



APPENDIX II 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALA KINGS 

Nearly twenty years ago/ the writer of this chapter laid down 
a definite scheme of chronology of the Pala and the Sena kings. 
His conclusions, though opposed to the prevailing view championed 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji, have now been generally accepted, ^ with 
slight modifications, due to new discoveries. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to discuss the different views once held on the subject, 
and it will suffice to re-state the fundamental principles on which 
that scheme was based, and the chronology resulting therefrom. 

Proceeding from the one fixed point in the chronology of the 
Palas, viz., the date a.d. 1026 for Mahipala i supplied by the 
Samath Inscription (No. 29), it is possible to fix the approximate 
dates of his predecessors and successors by counting backwards and 
forwards from this fixed date, on the basis of the known reign- 
periods of those kings'* and a few well-established data, viz., the 
synchronism between Dharmapala and Govinda iii, Mahipala and 
Rajendra Chola, and Nayapala and Kalachuri Karna ; the conquest 
of Varendra by Vijayasena after the eighth regnal year of Madana- 
pala ; and the end of Madanapala’s reign before the known date of 
Govindapala. 

The following table is drawn up on this basis, showing the 
known reign-periods of kings and making allowance (a) for the 
excess of their actual reign-periods over those known at present, 
and (6) the reign-periods of those kings about the duration of whose 
reign nothing is known so far. 


NAME OP KINO. 

KNOWN aeiGN- 

PEHIOn. 

APPBOXIMATE TE 

OP ACCESSION. 

1 . Gopala I 

. . 

750 A.I). 

9. Dharmap^a 

32 

770 „ 

3. Devapala 

4. Vigrahapala i 

30 (or 35) 

810 „ 

or Surapala i 

3 

850 „ 

6. Narayanapala 

54 

854 „ 

6 Rajyai^a 

39 

008 „ 


' JASB. N.S. xvn. 1 ff. 

* The latest exposition of Mr. Banetji’s views is in JBORS. xrf. 489-583. 
For criticism of these views and general discussion on PMa chronology, cf. JBORS, 
XV. 643-esO; JHQ. m. 678-S91; VI. 163-168. 

• For the reign-periods, cf. the regnal years of the inscriptions in Appmdix t. 
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NAME OP KINO 

KNOWN REION- 

APPROXIMATE TEAR 


PEBIOD. 

OF ACCESSION. 

7. Gopala n 

17 

940 


8. Vigrahapala n 

se (?) 

960 

» 

9. Mahli^a i 

48 

988 

ff 

10. Nayap&Ia 

15 

1038 

ff 

11. Vigrahapala ni 


1055 

ff 

IS. Mahipala ii 


1070 

ft 

13. Surapala n 


1075 

ff 

14. Bamapala 

4S 

1077 

ff 

15. Kumarapala 


1130 

ff 

16. Goj^a in 

14 (?) 

1135 

ft 

17. Madanap^a 

14 

1140 

ft 

18. Gorindap^a 

4 

1155 

ft 


Although the general basis of the chronology has been explained 
above, it is necessary to make a few remarks regarding the dates 
assigned to some of the kings. 

1. Gopdla I 

Dr. M. Shahidullah placed the date of Gopala’s accession in 
715 A.D., chiefly on the strength of Taranatha’s account * But his 
whole chronological scheme is vitiated by the wrong assumption that 
Govichandra was the last king of the Chandra dynasty. He ignores 
altogether the reign of Lalitachandra who, according to Taranatha, 
succeeded Govichandra and ruled for many years in peace/ 
Dr. Shahidullah puts the end of Govichandra’s reign at about 700 a.d. 
If we add the long reign of Lalitachandra, and the years of anarchy 
that followed, the commencement of Gopala’s reign may be reason- 
ably fixed at about the middle of the eighth century. The date has 
been assumed, in round numbers, as about 750 a.d. but this should 
be regarded as only an approximate one. 

Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya"* places the accession of Gopala in 
700 AJJ., mainly on the strength of Tibetan traditions, and accepts 
Taranatha’s statement that Gopala ruled for 45 years. Presumably 
Gopala was fairlj' advanced in age when he was called to the throne 
at a critical time. Hence we should not assign a long reign to him 


' IHQ. vn. 530 ff. ’See mfra p. 188. 

* IHQ. m. 671-591 ; vi. 153-168. In drawing up the chron<dogy of the Palw, 
Mr. Bliattacharya has reiied mostly on astronomical grounds. His conclusions in 
respect of the later kings (after Vigrahapala n) agree generally w-ith those of mine. 
Regarding the earlier kings, the chief difference lies in the too early dates he assigns 
tc Gopala and Dhannapala on the strength of various TibeUui traditions. Accord- 
ing lo Mr. Bhattacharya, the first three kings of the Pala dynasty ruled for a period 
of 140 years. This is so unusual that nothing but the strongest positive evidence 
would warrant the aasiunption. 
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in the absence of any positive evidence. As regards Tibetan tradi- 
tions, Taranatha’s account agrees with the proposed date.^ Besides 
it has already been noted above (supra p. 124) that in an almost 
contemporary Tibetan text, Dharmapala is mentioned as a contem- 
porary of Mu-tig Btsan-po who ascended the throne in 797 a.d. 
This certainly supports the chronology adopted above, and does not 
favour the view that Gopala was elected king long before 750 aj). 

2. Dharmapdla 

The contemporaneity of Dharmapala and Govinda in shows 
that Dharmapala must have been on the throne some time during 
793-814 A.D., which covers the reign-period of the latter. The state- 
ment in the Rashtrakuta records that Govinda in defeated the 
Gurjara king Nagabhata, and that Dharmapala submitted to the 
Rashtrakuta king, perhaps enables us to narrow down the limits of 
the date. It was formerly supposed that the two events followed 
one another within a short time, and since the defeat of Nagabhata 
is mentioned in the Radhanpur Plates dated 27th July, 808 A.D. 
(according to Kielhorn, but August 809 a.d. according to Altekar),® 
but omitted in the Wani Grant issued in 807 a.d., they must have 
taken place sometime between these two dates.® But this theory 
must be given up in view of the fact that the defeat of Nagabhata 
is mentioned in the Manne Plates,^ dated §. 724 (—802 a.d.), 
Nesari Plates dated ft. 727 (805 a.d.),® and Sisavai Grant dated 
ft. 729 (807 A.D.) The Manne Plates were formerly regarded as 
spurious, but the newly discovered Sisavai Grant makes it probable 
that they were genuine. In any case we must hold that the defeat 
of Nagabhata by Govinda in took place certainly before 805 a.d., 
and probably before 802 a.d.^ Unless, therefore, we assume that 
Govinda in’s campaign against Dharmapala took place long after 
he had defeated Nagabhata,® which is very unlikely, we must 
presume that Dharmapala was on the throne at the beginning of 
the ninth century a.d. ; and as he had already extended his power 
up to Kanauj by that time, his accession must be placed considerably 
before it. 


^ See infra p. 187. * 4Ji. 65, fji. 49. 

’ GP. 44. * Ep. Corn. ix. J®. 

' Khare, Sources of the Medieval History of the Deccan, Vol. i. p. IS. The 
actual date is December 805 {El. xxni. 216, f.n. 6) . 

• El. xxnr. 214-217. 

’’ For further discussion cf. El. xxm. 293-297. 

‘ This is the view hdd by Altekar (D. R. Bhandarkar Vohtmc, pp. 153-68: 
El. xxiM. 298-94), who thinks that Govinda m fought twice with the mwtheru 
powers. The first occasion was early in his reign when he merely rejnfiaeJ • 
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Date oj Gopala II 
3. Gopala n 

On the strength of a passage in the Pala inscriptions,^ it was 
held that Gopala ii reigned for a very long period, at least a longer 
period than his predecessor. But as the same passage occurs in an 
inscription dated in the 6th year of Gopala ii,^ it can only be 
regarded as conventional. 

The date in a palm-leaf ms. of the Maitreya Vydkarana was 
read by mm. H. P. Sastri as year 57 of Gopaladeva’s reign.® But 
Mr. R. D. Banerji and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar read the date 
respectively as 17 and 11.^ In view of these facts the long reign 
formerly assigned to Gopala ii can no longer be upheld. 

4. Vigrahapala n and ni 

A manuscript of Pancharakskd was copied in the twenty-sixth 
year of Vigrahapala,® who must be identified either with Vigraha- 
pala II or Vigrahapala iii ; for as these two kings ruled within a 

Gurjara inva-sion, presumably under Nagabhata. Later, some time after 808 or 
809 A.D., he planned a grand offensive expedition in Northern India, preaumably 
against Dhannapala. The main argument of Altekar is based on the omission of 
(dl references to the victory against Dhannapala in the stereotyped prakuti of 
Govinda m, which mentions tl<e defeat of even a petty mountain chief like Maraiarva. 
.Altekar h(Jd.s that as Govinda iii died soon after, “ he had not the necessary leisure 
to engage the services of a new poet to describe his sensational victories both in 
the north and the south. It was left for his son .Amoghavarsha to rescue frcsn 
oblivion his father’s memorable achievements.” It is to be noted, however, that 
even according to Altekar’s chronology. Govinda m survived his victories over 
Dharmapala for at least four years, an ample time for composing a new praituti, 
or rather adding to the old one. Further, the specific reference to the names of 
king Nagabhafa and Dharmapala does not occur in the earlier records of Amogha- 
varslut, though they refer to victories of Govinda iri over the Gurjaras and Gauda, 
but we find it for the first time in a record dated 871 a.d., i e., more than sixty years 
after the events took place. Professor Mirashi has justly pointer! out, that according 
to the Sanjan Plates, Dharmapala and CImkrayudha submilttHl to Govinda nr before 
the latter’s encampment at the capital of Maharaja ^rva who is identified by all 
schdars, including Dr. Altekar, with Mvasarva. mentioned in the stereotyped draft. 
The Dharmapala incident, therefore, must have taken place when that draft was 
made (El. XXIII. 297). A consideration of all the facts points to the condusioa 
that romparatively unimportant suctvss of Govinda ni against Dharmapala was 
magnified beyond all proportion in later times, and glowing hnagiiiMy descriptiong 
were added b.v later poets. 

* chirataram-avaner bharta abhut. (v. 8. of the Ins. No. 81). 

’ Ins. No. 23. * Sastri-Cot. i. 18. 

‘ JBORS. XIV. 490-91. Mr. D. C. Bhattachaiya opposes the views of Mr. 
Banerji and Dr. Bhandarkar imd agrees with mm. .^astri that the date is 57 (lUQ. 
VI. 152). Mr. Banerji reprodnoes a micro-photo^ph of the pmtkm of the Ms. 
oontaining the date (op. eit.). The first figure seems umfouMedly to be 1, but the 
aeomd is very doubtful. 

‘ PB. 87. 
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centur 7 , it would be unsafe to rely on palaeography and assign the 
MS. definitely to one of them.^ For the same reason, king Vigraha- 
pala mentioned in the Kurklhar Image Ins.® of year 19 should be 
taken as either Vigrahapala n or Vigrahapala iii. One of these 
kings must have, therefore, reigned for at least 26 years. Following 
previous writers, I have assumed this king to be Vigrahapala li. 

5. Mahipdla i 

The date assigned to Mahipala i is based on the assumption 
that the Samath Ins., dated 1026 a.d., belongs to his reign. This 
point has been discussed above (supra p. 140) . The initial year, 
988 A.D., satisfies the astronomical data contained in a ms. written 
in the 6th year of Mahlpala’s reign.® 

6. Nayapala 

The date of Nayapala is controlled by the fact that he was a 
contemporary of the Kalachuri king Karija who ascended the throne 
in 1041 AJ}.* It is difficult to assay the exact value of the Tibetan 
tradition® in fixing the year of Nayapfda’s accession, but the date 
suggested is in full agreement with this. 

7. Rama f ala 

Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya made an attempt to fix the date of 
Ramapala’s death on the strength of a passage in Seka-subhodaya. 
Apart from the fact that this book cannot claim any historical 
character, and is merely a collection of fables and legends,® the 


’ JASB. N.S. XVI. SOI ff. Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya adversely criticised the 
general principles formulated in this paper (IHQ. iii. 570) , but later himself formulated 
the same principles (IHQ. vi. 155). 

“ Ins. Nos. 27-28. 

' This statement is based on the calculation of Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya, IHQ. 
ni. 584. Mr. 3. C. Ghosh, on the other hand, places the accession of Mahipala in 
9S1 A.D,. and supports it on astronomical grounds (IC. i. 291). This only proves 
how little we may rely on astronomical data in fixing a definite date. Mr. Ghosh’s 
theory is based on some details furnished by T^anatha which are hardly credible. 

* This is the genend view based on Kielhorn’s calculation, but Mr. J. C. 
Ghosh {daces the accession of Karna in 1039 aj). (IC. i. 289). 

' Cf. the remarks made above in connection with the history of Nayapala. 
According to the Tibetan tradition, Naya{>ala’s coronation took place shortly before 
Atite left for Tibet (IHQ. vi. 169), an event for which various dates have been 
pic{x>sed between 1038 and 1042 A. 0 . (v. supra p. 145) . D. C. Bhattacharya has 
calculated the date of Atiai’s departure as March, 1041 A.D., but this may be 
doubted. The pn^xMed date of Nayapala’s accession is, therefore, in full agremert 
with the Tibetan tradition. 

* The book Seka-iubhodaya (‘ Blessed advent of the Shaikh ’) is aserSied W 
Kdayudha Mi£ra, the famous minister of Lakshmapasena, but this is absmd on the 
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expression recording the date (§dke yugma-venu-randkra-gate) does 
not offer any intelligible meaning. By different emendations of the 
passage. Mr. Bhattacharya and Dr. N. K. Bhattasali fix the year of 
Ramapala’s death as 1042 Saka (=1120 a.u.) .’ The same date has 
been suggested for the end of Ramapala’s reign according to the 
general scheme of chronology adopted by me, and not on the basis 
of the above interpretation. 

MM. H. P. Sastri- and Mr. R. D. Banerji® identified Chandra, 
mentioned as a friend of Madanapala in Rdmacharita (iv. 16-21), 
with king Chandradeva who founded the Gahadavala dynasty of 
Kanauj. They therefore held that as this Chandradeva died before 
1104 A.D., Madanapala must have ascended the throne before that. 
Dr. R. G. Ba.sak has, however, pointed out two very important 
facts mentioned in Rdmacharita about Chandra, viz., (1) that he 
was a vw.hdmdndalika and the ruler of Ahga, and (2) that his father 
was Suvarna. As Dr. Basak has suggested, Suvarna is almost 
certainly to be identified with the .son, named Suvarna, of Mahapa, 
the ruler of Ahga, and the maternal uncle of Ramapala.^ Thus 
Chandra was the nephew of Ramapala, and cousin of Madanapala. 
He probably succeeded his grandfather Mahana as ruler of Aiiga, 
and we know that Mahana died shortly before Ramapala. There 
is thus no valid reason for the belief that Madanap&la was a 
contemporary of the Gahadavala king Chandradeva. 

8. Gopdla in 

The chronology of the successors of R.amapala has been based 
on the assumption that Gopala m had a reign of 14 years. The 
difficulty of assuming the Ins. No. 44 to be dated in the year 14 of 
Gopala ni has been discussed alx)ve (.supra p. 167, f.n. 4), but this 
view has been provisionally accepted. 

face of it. Dr. S. K. Chaltcrji rightly declares it to !« a forgery, but regards it 
aa not later than the IGlh century (Foreword to the edition of Mr, Sukumar Sen 
published in Hrishikosa Scric.s. p. v.) . Mr. R. D. Banerji points out that as the 
book mentions a Musalman king named Hasan &ho, evidently a mistake for Sultan 
Alauddin Husain Shah, the only king of that name who ruled over Bengal, it 
cannot be earlier than the 16lh century {JBORS. xiv, 522) . The book cannot by 
any means he reganlerl as a reliable source of historical information, though it refers 
to some historical figures and events. Mr. Banerji, however, goes too far when he 
asserts that the work does not contain a single passage which may be taken to h: 
historically accurate, (op. at. pp. 522-23) . The statement, for example, that 
Bsmspala drowned himself in the Ganger (pp. 60-fll) is corroborated by Ranuudianta 
(iv. 0), and Halayndha, Dhoyi, Govardliaaa, ond Umfipatidhara are correctly stated 
to be amtemporaries of Lakshmanasena. 

‘ IHQ. ra. 588 ; VI. 160-61 ; xvn. 222. 

• fiC.' 16. * ?B. 103. 


• IRQ. V. 35-48. 



APPENDIX III 


LAMA TARANATHA’S ACCOUNT OF BENGALI 

The Tibetan historian Lama Taranatha was born in 1573 aj)., 
and completed his famous work ‘ History of Buddhism in India ’ in 
the year 1608 a.d. His main object was to give a detailed account 
of the Buddhist teachers, doctrines, and institutions in India during 
the different periods. He has, however, always taken care to add 
the names of the kings under whose patronage, or during whose 
regime, they flourished. In this way he has preserved a considerable 
amount of Buddhist traditions regarding the political history of 
India. That these traditions cannot be regarded as reliable data for 
the political history of India admits of no doubt. At the same time 
there is equally little doubt that they contain a nucleus of historical 
truths, which neither Indian literature nor Indian tradition has 
preserved for us. This fact, which will be illustrated in the following 
pages, makes it desirable to give a short summary of the political 
history of Bengal which may be gleaned from the pages of Taranatha, 
The only kingdom in the east, of which Taranatha gives the 
names of successive generations of kings, is Bhahgala, which may be 
taken to denote, in a general way, Southern and Eastern Bengal.^ 
According to Taranatha, the Chandra dynasty ruled in Bhangala 
before the Palas, and the names of all the kings mentioned by him 
prior to Gopala end in -chandra. 

One of these kings was Vrikshachandra, whose descendants, 
king Vigamachandra and his son king Kamachandra, ruled in the 
east during the time of Sri-Harsha (i.e. the emperor Harshavardhana) 


' This Appendix is abridged from an article by the author published in IHQ. 
XVI. 2]0if. The account is based on the German translation of Taranatha’s Higtorg 
oj Buddhism by A. Schiefner (Tdrandiha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indim. 
aus dem Tihetischen ubersetzt von Anton Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1869) . Figures 
within brackets refer to the pages of this book. Portions of this book were translated 
into English in Indian Antiquary (tv. 36111). but the translation is not always 
accurate as the following pages will show. 

* Attention may be drawn to the following passages: (1) In Odivisa, 
Bhahgala, and Ra^a (p. 72); (2) In the land Puniavardhana, lying between 
Magadha and Bhahgala (p. 99) ; (3) In Bhahgala and in Varendra (p. 211) ; 
(4) Vimalachandra ruled over the three provinces, Bhahgala, Kamarupa, and 
T&ahuU (p. 172). 

In one passage Gauda is referred to as a part of Bhahgala (p. 82), but it 
b not clear whether it means that Gau^ was induded within the kingdom til 
Bhahgala, or formed geographically a part of it. The former seems to be the intoi^ 
BKMiing. 
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(p. 126) . Next we hear of king Sirhhachandra, of the Chandra 
family (presumably the one founded by Vrikshachandra) , who 
flourished during the reign of Sila. son of the emperor §ri-Harsha 
(p. 146) . Balachandra, son of Simhachandra, being driven from 
Bhangala (presumably by the powerful king Panchama Siiiiha of 
the Lichchhavi family whose kingdom extended from Tibet to 
Triliiiga and Benares to the sea) ruled in Tirahuti (i.e. Trihut in 
North Bihar) (pp. 146, 158) . Balachandra ’s son Vimalachandra. 
however, retrieved the fortunes of his family, and ruled over the 
three kingdoms Bhangala. Kamarupa, and Tirahuti. He married the 
sister of king Bharthari (Bhartrihari ?) of the Malava royal family, 
and was succeeded by his son Govichandra about the time^when 
Dharmakirti, the famous Buddhist teacher, died (p. 195). Govi- 
chandra was succeeded by Lalitachandra, his relation on the father’s 
side, who ruled for many years in peace (p. 197) After referring 
to the reigns of Govichandra and his successor Lalitachandra, both 
of whom attained Siddhi (spiritual salvation), Taranatha remarks: 

“ Thus Lalitacliandra was the last king of the Chandra family. In the fo-e 
eastern provinces, Bhangala, Odiviki (Orissa) and the rest, every Kshatriya, Grandee 
Brahmana, and merchant was a king in his own house (in the nei^bourhood) , bat 
there was no king ruling over the country ” (p. 197) .’ 

Then follows a long account of the Buddhist teachers of the 
period. Continuing the historical narrative in the next chapter, 
Taranatha first tells us how a Tree-god begot a son on a young 
Kshatriya woman^ near Pundravardhana ; how this son became a 
devotee of the goddess Chunda ; how, directed by the goddess in a 
dream, he went to the Vihara of Arya Khasarpana, and, having 


Taranatha's geographical notion is clearly indicated in the following passage : 

“ Eastern India con.sists of three parts : Bhaiigala and Odivisa belong to 
Aparantaka and are called its eastern part. The north-eastern provinces Kamarupa, 
Tripura and Hasama arc called Girivarta. adometl with mountains. Proceeiling 
tow.ards the oast near the Northern Hills are the provinces Nangata Pukhun on 
the sea coast, Balgu etc.. Rakhang. Ilariisavatt and the remaining parts of the 
kingdom of Munjang ; further off are Champa, Kamboja and the rest. All these 
are called bj' the general name Koki (p. 462) . 

Fur further di.scussion of TaranMha's account of Bhangala and the li^t it 
throws on the location of the original kingdom of the PUas cf. IHQ. xn. 319il. 

' Rai Bahadur S. C. Das gives a different version of this account {JASB. If^, 

P- «*). 

’ The translation of this passage as given in lA. rv. 365-66 vis., ‘In Odivkbn 

in Bengal, and the other five provinces of the east etc.’ is wrong. This has 

been followed in Oaudamjamala (p. 21), and Bangaldr lUhSsa (p. 162) by R. D 
Banerji. The original German passage is : “In den fiinf dsUichen Landergebieten 
Bhangala, Odivi^ und den iilwigen. . . 

* “A shepherdess'' according to Boston (p. 156). 
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prayed there for a kingdom, was asked to proceed towards the east 
(p. 202) . Then occurs the following queer story : 

“At that time the kingdom of Bhahgala had been without a king for many 
years, and people were suffering great miseries. The leaders gathered and elected 
a king in order that the kingdom might be lawfully ruled. The elected king was, 
however, killed that very night by a strong and ugly N^a woman who assumed 
the form of a queen of an earlier king (according to some, Govichandra, according 
to others, Lalitachandra) . In this way she killed every elected king. But as the 
people could not leave the kingdom without a king, they elected one every morning, 
only to aee that he was killed by her during night and his dead body thrown out 
at day-break. Some years passed in this way, the citizens being elected in turn 
as king for the day. At this time a devotee of the goddess Chunda came to a 
house, where the family was overwhelmed with grief. On enquiry he learnt that 
next day the turn of the elected king fell on a son of that house. He, however, 
offered to take the place of the son, on receiving some money, and the joy of the 
family knew no bounds. He obtained the reward and was elected king in the 
morning. When in midnight the Naga woman, in the form of a RakshasI, approached 
towards him, he struck her with the wooden club (which he alwaj’s carried), sacred 
to his tutelary deity, and she died. The people Were greatly astonished to see him 
alive in the morning. He thereupon offered to take the place of others whose turn 
came next to be elected as kings, and he was elected king seven times in course of 
seven dajs. Then, on account of his pre-eminent qualifications, the people elected 
him as a permanent, king and gave him the name Gopala " (pp. 303-4) . 

This story is a fine illustration of historical myths. The anarchy 
and turmoil in Bengal, due to the absence of any central political 
authority, and the election of Gopala to the throne by the voice of 
the people, undoubtedly form the historical background against 
which the popular nursery-tale of a demoness devouring a king 
every night has been cleverly set. Such a story cannot be used 
as historical evidence except where, as in the present case, the kernel 
of historical fact is proved by independent evidence. By a further 
analysis of the story it may be possible to glean a few more facts 
about Gopala. 

According to the story, Gopala was born near Pundravardhana, 
i.e. in Varendra, although he became king of Bhahgala, which un- 
doubtedly stands for Vahgala or Vahga. This offers a solution of 
what might otherwise have been a little riddle. For whereas in the 
Rdmacharita, Varendri is referred to as janakahhuhi, (father-land) 
of the Palas, the contemporary inscriptions call them Vangapati or 
rulers of Vahga, and refer to Gauda and Vahga as separate kingdoms. 
Taranatha also used the name of Varendra, as distinguished from 
Bhahgala.^ It may thus be assumed that the birth-place of Gopala 
was in Varendra, but the throne which was offered to him was that 
of Vahgala or Vahga. 


Cf. supra p. 183, fji. 3, examples (3) and (S). 
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Tsiranatha says that although Gopala commenced his career as 
a ruler of Bhahgala, he conquered Magadha towards the close of 
his reign (p, 204 ) . In order to understand this properly, we must 
consider Taranatha’s account of the gradual growth of the Pala 
empire under the successors of Gopala. According to Taranatha, 
Gopala ruled for 45 years, and was succeeded after his death by 
Devapala (p. 208 ) , who conquered Varendra (p. 209 ) . Devapala 
died after a reign of 48 years, and was succeeded by his son Rasapala, 
who ruled for 12 years (p. 214 ) . The son of the latter was 
Dharmapfila, who ruled for 64 years and subjugated Kamarupa, 
TTrahuti, Gauda and other countries, so that his empire extended 
from the sea in the east to Delhi in the west, and from Jalandhara in 
the north to the Vindhya mountains in the south (pp. 216 - 17 ) , 

Taranatha’s list of successive Pala kings is obviously wrong, as 
we know from the copper-plate grants of the Palas that the true 
oAler of succession was Gopala, his son Dharmapala, and the latter's 
son Devajrala. Rasapala is otherwise unknown, unless we identify 
him with Rajyapala who is referred to as the son and heir-apparent 
of Devapala in the Monghyr copper-plate grant of the latter. But 
even then, according to the copper-plate grants, he never succeeded 
his father as king. 

As regards the conquests of these kings it is difficult to under- 
stand how Gopala could conquer Magadha, while Gauda and Varendra 
were yet unsubdued. Again, the Khalimpur copper-plate clearly 
shows that Dharmapala ruled over Varendra, and it must have, 
therefore, been conquered before the time of Devapala. 

In .spite, however, of these obvious discrepancies, we must hold 
that Taranatha had access to some historical texts, now lost to us, 
and did not draw purely upon his imagination. For the election of 
Gopala, the long reign and extensive conquests of Dharmapala. and 
the existence of a ruler named Devapala with a long reign are known 
to us today only from the inscriptions of the Palas, to which 
Tiranatha had no access. Similarly his account of the Chandra 
dynasty may have some foundation of truth as will be shown later.' 


' For the account of the Chandra dynasty that ruled in Bengal in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries a.d., and in Arakan since seventh century a.d., cf. Ch. vii. 
Confused traditions about the relation Ijctween Pala and Chandra kings are preserved 
in Bengal folklore. In the famous song of Manik Chandra, of which a critical 
account has been given by G. A. Grierson \JASB. xltii (1878), Part t, pp. ISSffl. 
he is represented as brother of Dharmapala. Tlie following extracts from Grierson's 
artide give the substance of the story : 

“ In the Dimla thana. situated to the north-west of Rangpur and nine or ten 
miles to the S. E. of the sub-divisional head-quarters of Bagddcara, is the city of 
IHiarmapal (Dharmapur). To the west of this city, at a distance of two miles, 
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Evidently he gathered his information from certain old texts, and 
either these were wrong in many details, or he misunderstood them. 
Any one of these causes, or both, might account for the distortei! 
version of the Pala history which we meet with in his book. It is, 
therefore, unsafe to rely upon his statements except where they are 
corroborated by other evidences, though it would be wiser to have 
them in view, in so far at least as they are not unintelligible in 
themselves, nor contradicted by more positive testimony. 

Taranatha gives us some data by which we can approximately 
determine the dates of events he relates. Thus he says that Govi- 
chandra ascended the throne about the time when the great Buddhist 
teacher DharmakTrti died. As DharmakTrti was a disciple of 
Dharmapala (p. 176), who was a Professor in Nalanda at the time 
when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited it, Govichandra’s 
reign may be placed in the last quarter of the .seventh century a.d. 
As his successor Lalitachandra ruled for many years, his death and 


was the city of Manik Chandra, now, however, called after his more famous wife 
‘ Mayna-malir Kot.’ 

“ Between Dharmajwl and Manik Chandra a war arose which ended in the 
defeat and disappearance of the former, and triumpli of the latter. 

“After this victory Manik Chandra took up his residence at Dharmapur, 
while his wife Mayna remained at her old home ' Mayna-matir Kot.' 

“After the deatli of IManik Chandra. Mayna gave birth to a son Gopt- 
chandra. He married Aduua and Paduna. two daughters of Harikhandra (HariS- 
chandra Rajar Pat is shown in village Charchara. 7 or 8 miles south of the ruias 
of Dharmapur) .“ 

The rest of the story narrates how the king abdicated the throne, took to 
an ascetic life, and left home as a disciple of a Guru of low caste called H^i 
Siddha. 

Mr. Bisvesvar Bhattacharj'a {JASB. N.S. vi. 131-S4) gives a somewhat 
different account. He refers to the West Bengal version by Durlabha Mallika 
according to which Gopichandra's capital was at Pafikaiiagar, aird his grandfather 
and great-grandfather were named respectively Suvarnachandra and Dliarichandra. 
Mr. Bhattacbarya identifies Palikanagar with Patkapara, which lies close to 
Mayna-matir Kop 

Mr. Bhattacharya says that he could not find any trace of the tradition, 
among the Jugis, that Dharmapala and Manik Chandra were brothers : on the 
other hand some ballad refers to Manik Chandra as the grandson of Dharmapala. 
The story of the fight between Maynamali and Dharmapala is also unknown to 
the Jugis. 

Many ballads are current in Bengal about Gopichandra and Maynamati. Some 
of these have been collected by' Dr. D. C. Sen in Gopichandra' Odna, V<d8. l. n, 
(published by the Calcutta University) . Reference may also be made to the 
fotlowiiig: 1. Mmachetana, edited by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali (Dacca Sabitya 
Parishat) and 2. Gopichander Sannyam, by Abdul Sukur Muhammad. Gopi- 
chandra is .sometimes referred to as a ruler of Mrikula now called Meh&dcula in 
Tippein district. This agrees with the tradition {wesm^ed by TSranitlia. 
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the end of the Chandra dynasty may be placed about 725 a.d. Then 
followed the period of anarchy during which ‘ Bhangala was without 
a king for good many years ’ (p. 203) . If we assign twenty-five 
years to this period, the accession of Gopala may be placed about 
the middle of the eighth century a.d. This fairly agrees with the 
chronology of the Pala kings which has been derived from independent 
data. 

It is unnecessaiy to dwell any further on the historical account 
of Taranatha, as we have sure ejugraphic data for the later history 
of Bengal. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEVAPALA AND VIGRAHAPALA. 

Devapala was succeeded on the throne by Vigiahapala i, also 
known as Surapala. There is a great deal of controversy regarding 
the relationship between the two. According to some, Vigrahapala 
was the son, and according to others, the nephew, of Devapala.^ 
The confusion is due to the peculiar way in which the genealogy is 
described in the copper-plates of Narayanapala and his successors. 
The genealogy begins with Gopala, and, after his son Dharmapala, 
reference is made to the latter’s younger brother Vakpala. Then we 
are told that from him was born Jayapala, whose victory over the 
enemies enabled his purvaja or elder (brother ?) Devapala to enjoy 
the blessings of a paramount sovereignty. The next verse in the 
copper-plate of Narayanapala describt.s the victorious exploits of 
Jayapala, but it is omitted in subsequent records. The verse that 
follows says that “ his son was Vigrahapala.” 

Now, according to the rules of syntax, a pronoun must refer to 
the nearest proper name. Accordingly. Jayapala mxist be taken as 
the son of Vakpala, and Vigrahapala, as the son of Jayapala. As 
Devapala is referred to as ‘ purvaja ’ or elder (brother ?) of Jayapala, 
he was also regarded as a son of Vakpala. 

The discovery of the IMonghyr copper-plate showed the 
erroneous nature of the last part of the above conclusions, for 
Devapala is therein definitely stated to be the son of Dharmapala. 

Further, it led to a difference of opinion among scholars regarding 
the genealogy of Jayapala and Vigrahapala. Some scholars, discard- 
ing the old view, held that as Devapala is described as the elder 
(brother) of Jayapala, the latter must have been a son of Dharma- 
pala. They also hold that as in all records, subsequent to the time 
of Narayanapala, the Averse containing the expression ‘ his son was 
Vigrahapala ’ follows immediately the one containing reference to 
Devapiila, Vigrahapala must be regarded as the son of Devapala. 
“ In the Bhagalpur grant (of Narayanapala) says Dr. Hoemle, 
“ this reference is obscured through the interpolation of an inter- 


’ The former view is upheld by A. K. Mailreya (GL. 67 f.n.) followBU? 
Hoemle (Centenary Review, JASB. .App. n. 806) . The latter view, originallv 
IHopounded by Dr. Kielhora (El. nil. App. i. 17), is supported by R. D. Banerp 
(Bl. 215-219). 
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mediate verse in praise of Jayapala, which makes it appear as if 
Vigrahapala were a son of Jayapala.”^ 

Now. the word ‘ interpolation,’ used by Dr. Iloernle, is very 
unfortunate ; for Narayanapala’s Grant offers the earliest version of 
the genealogical portion which was copied in later documents. The 
difference between the two must, therefore, be due, not to inter- 
polation in the former, but to abridgment or omission in the latter. 
As such, our conclusion must be based on the reading of the 
Bhagalpur copper-plate, and Vigrahapala should be regarded as the 
son of Jayapala. The latter, again, should be taken as the son of 
Vakpala, for ‘ pfirvaja ’ means an ‘ elder,’ and may refer to a cousin 
as well as a brother. 

The most important argument in support of this view is, that 
otherwise it is difficult to account for the mention of Vakpala and 
Jayapala in the records of Narayanapala and subsequent kings. 
There is no reference to them in the records of either Dharmapala or 
Devapala, for whom they are said to have successfully fought. Why 
are their memories suddenly revived in the time of Narayanapala, 
and they are given credits for military victories during the reigns 
of Dharmapala and Devapala ? The most satisfactory answer to 
this question is that they were the ancestors of the reigning king. 
Reference to their prowess and heroism was intended not merely to 
soothe his own vanity, but perhaps also as a diplomatic move, by 
way of reminding the people, that although he could not claim a 
direct descent from the renowned emperors Dharmapala and Deva- 
pala, he could claim a share in their glory through his ancestors. 


‘ Hoemie, op. cit. 



APPENDIX V 


KING RAJYAPALA OF THE KAMBOJA FAMILY 

There is a sharp difference of opinion among scholars regarding 
the identity of king Rajyapala of the Irda copper plate (No. 49) 
and the well-known Pala king of that name. Mr. N. G. Majumdar, 
who edited the Irda Plate, regarded it as quite unlikely that the 
two Rajyapalas were identical,* but subsequently changed his opinion, 
and held the identity as almost certain.- Mr. J. C. Ghosh upheld 
the identity and suggested the reading ‘ Kamhoja-Dhmigv-ati'paraJf, ’ 
for ‘ Kamboja-vansa-tilakah thus doing away altogether with the 
Eamboja origin of the family. But this reading is very doubtful, 
and has been justly questioned.* Dr. D. C. Sircar also upholds the 
identification.^ 

But although the presumption about the identity is certainly a 
reasonable one, the evidence in favour of it cannot be regarded as 
convincing or conclusive.® There is a great deal of force in the 
argument of Dr. H. C. Ray who rejects the identity.* 

The chief argument against the proposed identity is the Kamboja 
lineage of Rajyapala of the Irda copper-plate. But, as Dr. D. C. 
Sircar points out, instances arc not wanting where even kings of 
well-known dynasties are described as belonging to other families, 
probably on account of their mother’s lineage. Thus a Pallava king 
is described as ‘ Kaikeya-mms-odbhava,’^ and a Cho|a king as 
‘ Kadamba-ktda-nandana.’^ In the latter ca.se, at least, we have 
reasons to believe that the mother of the Chola king belonged to 
Kadamba or Kadamba dynasty. 

Besides, we should remember that the Palas had no uniform 
tradition about their lineage, and none of their records, up to the 
time of Rajyapala, refers in any way to the dynasty to which they 
belonged. If, therefore, we suppose that Rajyapala’s mother belonged 
to Kamboja family, we can easily explain the epithet Kamboja-kvla- 
tilaka, (the ornament of the Kamboja family) applied to Rajyapala 
in the Irda copper-plate. It would then follow that the Pala king 
Gopala II, who succeeded Rajyapala on the paternal throne, had a 
rival in his brother Narayanapala n, who carved out an independent 


* El. XXII. 152. ’ Modem Review, September 1937, pp. 323-24. 

“ El. XXIV. 43. * Ibid. fji. 6. 

' JIH. XV. 270; Kayaatha PatrilM (Bengali), Sravana, 1344, pp. 111-13. 

* I have discussed the question at length in DXJS. i. No. ii. pp. 131 ff. 

’ IHQ. XV. 508 ff. • El. XXI. 173. * IC. i. 71. 
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kingdom for himself. The Dinajpur Pillar inscription (No. 48) 
refers to the rule of a Gauda king of Kamboja lineage, and on 
palaeographic considerations it has to be referred to the tenth, 
century a.d. Until the discovery of the Irda copper-plate, the 
Dinajpur inscription was interpreted to refer to an invasion of 
Northern Bengal by the Kamboja tribe. It is more reasonable to 
hold now, on the basis of these two inscriptions, that Narayanapala 
and Nayapala (and probably their successors) ruled over both 
Radha (Irda Plate) and Varendra (Dinajpur Ins) i.e.. Northern 
and Western Bengal. Varendra, or at least a part of it, was in the 
possession of Gopfila ti up to the sixth year of his reign,’ and must 
have been conqxicred by Narayapapala after that. 

Different views have been entertained regaring the original home 
of the Kambojas. The Kamboja is the name of a well-known tribe 
living from time immemorial in North-Western Frontier. It is 
reasonable to hold that the Kambojas of Bengal belonged to this 
tribe.- Evidently the great distance of these Kambojas from Bengal 
has induced scholars to look for Kambojas nearer that province. 
Mr. R. P. Chanda took Kamboja to mean Tibet, and regarded the 
Kamboja invader as coming from that or the neighbouring hilly 
region.® The late Tibetan chronicle Pag Sam Jon Zang locates a 
country called Kam-po-tsa (Kamboja) in the Upper and Eastern 
Lushai Hill tracts lying between Burma and Bengal, and Dr. H. C. 
Ray is inclined to the view that the Kambojas came to Bengal from 
this eastern region.^ 

On the other hand, N. Vasu identified Kamboja with Cambay 
in the Bombay Presidency® and J. C. Ghosh supported this view.* 
Dr. B. R. Chatterji hints at the po.s.sibility of the Kamboja invadeis 
coming from Kambojadesa, modern Cambodia in Indo-China.' 


' Cf. Ins. No. 23. 

* El. xxir. l.iS; IIIQ. xv .>11 ; /)//.\7. i 311. f.n. 1 ; Df’.''. i. No. ii. p. ISl. 

” OR. 37. The view iIihI Tibet wils ealled Kanilioj.a is l>ase<l on a statement 
made by Foiirher (Icon. 13b on the authority o[ the Nepule.se Papdit of 
B. II. Hodg.son. But it is sup]K)rte(i by two mss. (Nos. 7763 and 7777) described 
in the Ciifaloguc of Sanckrif and Prakrit m.ss. in the Library oj India Office. Vol. n. 
Part II. 

‘ IHQ. XV. 511 : DllM. i 309. f.n. 2. “ VJl. 172. 

’ El. XXIV. 4.5. ' Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, pp. 278-79. 



CHAPTER Vn 


MINOR INDEPENDENT KINGDOMS DURING THE 
PALA PERIOD 

Refehence has been made in the last chapter to several 
independent and semi-independent powers that flourished in Bengal 
and Bihar during the period of the Pala supremaey Among these 
the Chandras and the Varmans require a more detailed treatment. 

I. The Chandras* 

Kama Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, gives prominence, in 
his History of Buddhism, to a long line of kings ruling in Bengal, 
whose names end in -chandra and who are specifically referred to 
as belonging to the Chandra dynasty. In fact, this is the only 
dynasty in Bengal, before the Palas, to which he has referred in his 
book. His account of this dynasty has already been given above 
(v. supra pp. 182-84) and need not be referred to again. 

The existence of a Chandra dynasty in Eastern Bengal from 
about the sixth to eighth century a.d., as recorded by Taranatha, 
has not yet been corroborated by any reliable evidence. But it 
may be noted in this connection that inscriptions, coins, and 
Burmese chronicles testify to the rule of a long line of kings, with 
names ending in -chandra, in the Arakan region as early as the 
seventh century a.d. and perhaps even earlier.^ 


* The history of the Chandras is known from the following inscriptions 
freferred to in the text by number) : 

I. Bh^lla Ins. of Layahaohandra. Year 18. El. xvii. S49ff. 

n. Ramp^ cp. of Srichandra. Edited by Dr. R. G. Basak, first in Sdhitya, 
a Bengali journal, in 1320 B.S., and later, in El. xti. 136-142. Edited by 
N. G. Majuradar in IB. pp. Iff. 

in. Kedarpur cp. of isrichandra. El. xvii. 188-1 02; IB. 10 ff. 

IV. Dhulia cp. of Srlchandra, Year .3.5. IB. 16a-66. 

V. Edilpur CP. of Srichandra. Dacca Rerieio (October, 1912); El. xvn. 
189-90; IB. 166-67. 

For a detailed discussion of the location of the Chandra kingdom Mid its 
capital, cl. lUQ. xvi. 225 ff., and also criticism of this view in Bharatavarsha, 
Jyaishtha, 1348, pp. 768ff. 

“ The traditional account of the nine Chandra kings of Arakan ruling from 
AJ>. 788 to 957, as preseiwed in the later chronicles, is given by Phayre (History 
of Burma, p. 45). For the names of these kings and an account of the coins, ef. 
Hiayre, Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma (Numismata Orientalm) pp. iS-98, 
43. A brief account of the inscriptions found on the jdatfonn of the Siittbam^l 
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The first historical king in Eastern Bengal, with name ending 
in -Chandra, is Layahachandradeva, mentioned in an inscription 
(No. i) incised on the pedestal of a huge image of Natesa Siva dug 
out of a tank in a village in the district of Tippcra. The inscription 
records the consecration of the image by Bhiivudeva. son of 
Kusumadeva, in the 18th regnal year of Layahaehandra. Dr. N. K. 
Bhattasali infers from the expression Karmmantapala, applied to 
Kusumadeva, that the latter was a vassal prince ruling over 
Karmmanta, and he identifies this place with modern Badkamta, 
about three miles to the south-west of the village where the image 
was found. This would definitely locate the kingdom of Layaha- 
chandra in the territory round about modem Comilla. But although 
doubts may justly be entertained regarding the interpretation of 
Karmmantapala by Dr. Bhattasali,’ there cannot be any reasonable 
doubt that Layahachandra’s kingdom comprised the territory round 
modern Comilla, as the huge image is not likely to have beeu 
removed to a long distance. The only clue for the date of Layaha- 
chandra is afforded by the alphabets of the inscription which have 
been referred to the latter half of the tenth century a.d. It would 
perhaps be safe to regard Layahaehandra as ruling in the territory 
round about modem ComUla some time between 900 and 1000 aj). 

Next we come to know of a dynasty of Chandra kings from four 
inscriptions (Nos. ir-v) . They give us the following genealogy : 

Furaachandra 

I 

Suvamachandra 

! 

Maharajadhimja Trailokyacbandra = ^rikanchana 

I 

ilaharajadhiraja Srichnndra ’ 


temple at Mor.'ihaung l« given in AS/. I(W.>-<G. pp. l MS-47. The names of eighteen 
royal predecessors of .\n.in(larhandra arc given in one ins<*riplion. The first king 
is Balachandra. a name also occurring in Tiranalha's aeeounl. According to 
Mr. Hirananda Aastrl. the oldest iiiscriptioa is written in characters resemUing 
those of the late Gupta script. The in.scriptlon recording the names of the Chandra 
kings, mentioned above, is said to be ‘ niany centuries older ’ than the tempde which 
was built in the 16th century a.d. The name Pritichandra b found both on the 
coins as well as in the inscriptions. The name read by Phayre mi the coin as 
‘ V'ammachandra ' is dearly ‘ Dhammachandra.' The other name that can be read 
OB the coins is Virachandra. The alphabets on these coins are to be referred to 
the sevMtth or eighth century a.d., if not earlier. 

' Dr. Radhagovinda Basak interprets ‘ karmminta * as ‘ store of grain.' which 
b one of its ordinary meanings given in the lexicons, and regards Kusummleva as 
an officer in charge of it (El. xm. 351). The word karmmanta is probably used 
in tbb sense in Gupta Ins. No. W (Cf/. m. 3W}. 


es 
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All that we know of the origin and early history of the family is 
contained in the following passage in a verse occurring in Ins. Nos. n 
and IV. 

“ In the family of the Chandras, {who were) rulers of Rohitagiri, and ( were'^ 
possessed of enormous fortune, Purnachandra, who was like the full moon, became 
illustrious in this world." 

The verse seems to imply that Purnachandra was an independent 
king. His forefathers are said to be rulers of Rohitagiri, and the 
natural presumption is that Purnachandra also ruled there. This 
presumption is strengthened by the fact that Trailokyachandra, the 
grandson of Purnachandra, is said to have become king of Chandra- 
dvlpa. It would thus appear that Purnachandra and his son 
Suvarnachandra were both kings of Rohitagiri. 

Rohitagiri is generally identified with Rohtasgarh in the 
Shahabad district of Bihar. But this identification is by no means 
certain, and, as Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has suggested, Rohitagiri may 
be a Sanski'itised form of Ldl-mdti and refer to the Lalmai Hills near 
Comilla.^ In any case, there is not sufficient reason to conclude that 
the Chandras came from outside Bengal, and in view of the traditions 
of the long line of Chandra kings ruling in Bhahgala or Eastern 
Bengal, it is more reasonable to hold that Rohitagiri, the seat of 
the ancestral dominions of the Chandras. was somewhere in Eastern 
Bengal, and probably near Comilla. 

According to verse 3 of the Rampal copper-plate (No. n), 
“ Suvarnachandra became a follower of the Buddha.” It is probable, 
therefore, that until his time the family followed Brahmanical 
religion. But henceforth the family was undoubtedly Buddhist, as 
is evidenced by the invocation to the Buddha at the beginning of 
all their copper-plate grants, the epithet parama-saugata before the 
names of kings, and the emblem of the Wheel of Law in their seal 
like that of the Pa la kings. 

Both Suvarnachandra and his father were presumably petty 
local rulers, but Suvarnachandra 's son Trailokyachandra laid the 

For the controversy about the correct reading of the name Rohitagiri and 
its identification cf. IHQ. n. 317-18, .m-27. 6!ir>-56 : ni. 217, 418. The last letter 
(ri) of the name does not occur in Ins. No. n, but is clear in No. iv. The 
identification of Rohitagiri with Rohtasgarh is generally accepted, but thwe is no 
definite evidence in support of it. and the correct form of the old name of 
Rohtasgarh is Rohitasvagiri. The Lalmai Hills are about five miles to the west of 
Comilla, iuid extend for about eleven mile.s with an average height of about 
SO feet, though some peaks rise to a height of 100 feet. An account of the locality 
and its antiquities is given by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali (Bhatt. Cat. pp. 0-11). It i* 
interesting to note that two kings of Orissa, viz., Gayaclatuhga and Vinltalunga n, 
irfer in their records to Rohitagiri as the home of their ancestors {JBORS. Vi. 2S8 1 
JASB. 1900. p. 347; 1916, p. 291 ; IRQ. n. 653). 
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foundations of the greatness of his family. In a verse occurring in 
two inscriptions (Nos. ii and iv), he is said to have become king 
of ChandradvTpa, and is also described as “ adhdro Harikela-rdja- 
kakuda-chchhatra-smitandm sriydm.” This phrase has been differ- 
ently interpreted. Dr. Basak takes it to mean “ the support of the 
royal majesty smiling in the roj-al umbrella of the king of Harikela.” 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar translates it as “ the support of Fortune 
Goddesses (of other kings) smiting at {i.e., joyful on account of) 
the umbrella which was the roj-al insignia of the king of Harikela.” 
According to the first interpretation, Trailokyachandra was the 
de facto, if not de jure, ruler of Harikela. while according to the 
second, he was both de facto and de jure king of Harikela, with a 
number of other rulers subordinate to him. The latter view seems 
to be preferable. Thus Trailokyachandra added Chandradvipa and 
Harikela to his paternal dominions, and felt justified in assuming 
the title Mahdrdjrldhirdja. His son Srichandra who assumed the 
full imperial titles Parama-saugata, Paramesvara, Paramabhaitdraka, 
Mahdrdjddhirdja presumably inherited his father’s dominions, and 
possibly added to them. Although all the four copper-plate gran& 
of the family belong to the reign of Srichandra, practically nothing 
is known of his reign beyond the fact that he ruled for thirty-five 
years. The history of the family also ends with him, as we have 
no definite knowledge either of his successor or of the fate of his 
kingdom. 

The data furnished by the inscriptions enable us to form a rough 
idea of the extent of the kingdom of Srlchandra. Chandradvipa 
and Harikela, over which he ruled, may be regarded as covering 
approximately the whole of Eastern Bengal and the coastal regions 
of Southern Bengal.' ~A11 the four copper-plate grants were issued 
from Vikramapura, which presumably became the capital of the 
family either during the reign of Trailokyachandra or that of his 
son Srlchandra. In two of the inscriptions (Nos. ii and n) of Srl- 
chandra. the lands granted were situated in the Paunclravardhana- 
bhukti. This does not necessarily mean that Srichandra’s supremacy 
extended over North Bengal. For although originally that was the 
connotation of Paundravardhana-bAwfcti, later (e.g., during the time 
of the Senas), it included the whole of Southern Bengal right up 
to the sea, and this might have been the case even in the time of 
Srlchandra. The land granted by Ins. No. v was situated in the 


' Supra, pp. 17-18 ; also fupra pp. 134-S.S. According to some old Bengali 
texts, Chandradvipa was bounded by the Padms and the Baleswar rivers on the 
north and the west and the sea in the south {MUn-grantha quoted in BaWa by 
R. K. Sen, p. 147). 
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Kumafatalaka-ma>j<foia in the Satata-Padmavati-w’sAaya. The latter 
seems to refer to the well-known river Padma, and the name of the 
mcendala is perhaps connected with the river Kumara, and still 
preserved in Kumarakhali, in Faridpur district, not far from the 
old bed of the river Padma. Thus the details of the land-grants 
confirm the view, mentioned above, about the extent of Srichandra’s 
dominions. 

As to the date of Srichandra, we have to rely entirely upon the 
scripts of his inscriptions, which may be assigned to the close of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century a.d.^ 

.Another king, with name ending in -chandra, namely Govinda- 
chandra of Vangala-desa is known from the accounts of Rajendra 
Chola’s invasion of Bengal.^ 

As the name of Vahgala-desa occurs immediately after Takkana- 
lildam i^. Southern Radha, there is no doubt that Vahgala-desa 
refers to Southern Bengal. That Govindachandra ruled also in 
Eastern Bengal is proved by two inscriptions, dated in his 12th and 
2Srd year,® recently discovered in Vikrampur, within the district 
of Dacca. It would thus follow that Govindachandra practically 
ruled over the whole of the dominions of Srichandra. As Rajendra 
Chola’s invasion took place about 1021 a.d., it is very probable that 
Govindachandra immediately succeeded Srichandra. But. as in the 
case of Layahachandra, there is no evidence to connect Govinda- 
chandra with the family of Srichandra. though it is not unlikely 
that either or both of them were members of that royal family. 
At all events, the six Chandra kings, known from inscriptions, may 
be regarded as having ruled in Eastern or Southern Bengal (and 
some over both) during the period between 900 and 1050 a.d. 

A study of the Kalachuri records shows that the Chandra 
kingdom had to bear the brunt of the invasions of the valorous 
Kalachuri kings. Kokkalla^ claims to have raided the treasuries of 
Vahga,’ and his great-grandson Lakshmanaraja is credited with the 
conquest of Vangala.® It is doubtful whether the Chandras had 
founded their kingdom at the time of Kokkalla’s conquest, but it is 
not unlikely that they took advantage of this political catastrophe 


* This is the view of Mr. N. G. Majumdsr (IB. i). Mr. B. D. Banerjl (AJV, 
Part 3. pp. 210-92) refers the script to the tenth and Dr. R. G. Basak to the deventh 
and twelfth centuries a.d. (EI. xii. 137). 

’ Supra pp. 138-39. 

^ The in.scription dated in the 23rd year has been published in Bharatavarska, 
Jyaishtha, 1348 na. pp. 768 ff. The othar inscription, yet unpuUished, is in tie 
Dacca Mufjeum. 

* For. the date of KoUcalla cf. supro p. 128, f.n. 4. 

“ EI. xta. 75, 78. 


• EI. XX . 1«. 
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to consolidate their rule in Bengal. The king of the Vaiigalas, 
defeated by Lakshmanaraja. seems, however, almost certainly to 
have been a Chandra ruler. The great Kalachuri ruler Karna 
(1041-c. 1070 A.D.) is also credited with succe.ssful military campaign 
against Vanga, and is said to have achieved a decisive victory over 
the king of the Eastern country* who probably lost his life in the 
fierce fight. In both cases, the reference seems to be to the Chandra 
kingdom, and the adversary of Karna was most probably Govinda- 
chandra or his successor. It is very likely that the Chandra kingdom 
was finally destroyed by the invasions of Karpa.- In any case, it 
does not appear in the history of Bengal after the middle of the 
eleventh century .v.d. 


II. Thk Varmaxs 

There is hardly any doubt that the Varinan dynasty succeeded 
the Chandras in Eastern Bengal. Our information about this 
dynasty is derived chiefly from a single inscription, the Belava 
copper-plate of Bhojavarman.® It begins with the Purapic genealogy 
of Yadu from Brahma through Atri, Chandra, Budha, Pururavas, 
Ayu, Nahusha and Yayati. Reference is then made to Hari, of the 
family of Yadu, who appeared as Kfishpa. The relatives of Hari 
were the Varraans who were zealous in their support of the three 
Vedas and dominated over Siihhapura. 

The Varman kings of Bengal thus claim to be descended from 
a branch of the Yadava dynasty ruling over Siiiihapura. Various 
opinions have been entertained regarding the location of Simhapura, 
and the choice seems to lie between thi-ce known cities bearing that 
name : one to the north of the Salt Range in the Punjab ;* a second 
in Kalinga. perhaps identical with the modern Siiigupuram between 
Chicacole and Narasanuapeta and the third in Uadh.a, generally 
identified with Singur in the Ilooghly district.'* The first is too 
far away, and there is no evidence that it existed aft< r the seventh 
century a.d. I'he third i‘- only known from the legendary account 


' Bheraehat Iii.s. v. H <KI. ii. It. l-i; ; Rc»a Stone Ins. v. 23 {El, xxiv. 105. 

118). 

’ This point will be further (k-eusseJ in (■onnection with the history of the 
Varmaiis in the next section. 

‘ El. XII 37; IB. 14. 

‘ According to the Lakkhamanrhil Pra^ti (El. i. 10-1.7). the queen of 
Jalandhara (Punjab) was descended from a line of Yadava kings of Siihhiipnr.s. 
and this Simhapura has been identified by Btihler with Seng-ha-pa-4o in the Punjab 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang (Waltera i. 848-49). R. D. Bancrji points out that 
there were other towns of this name, e.p., one in Malwa I.JASB. N.S. x. 184) . 

‘ El. n. 143. " Supra p. 30. 
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of Vijayasimha, contained in Mahdvamsa, which can hardly be 
accepted as sober history. The kingdom of Simhapura in Elalinga, 
on the other hand, is known to exist as early as the fifth century a.d., 
and as late as the twelfth century a.d.^ 

The probability, therefore, lies in favour of the kingdom of 
Simhapura in Kalinga being the original home of the Varman kings 
of Bengal.^ It may be noted that kings with names ending in 
-varman are known to have ruled in this kingdom of Simhapura® in 
the fifth century a.d., though they never claimed to belong to the 
Yadava dynasty. 

How the Varmans came to occupy Eastern Bengal is not told 
in the Belava copper-plate. But the way in which it refers to the 
conquests of Jatavarman hardly leaves any doubt that it was 
during his reign that the foundations were laid of the greatness of 
the family. As a matter of fact, he seems to have been the first 
independent niler of the dynasty, as his father, Vajravarman, the 
first ancestor named in the grant, is not referred to as a king, though 
he is eulogised as a brave warrioi', a poet among poets, and a 
scholar among scholars.^ 

The conquests of Jatavarman are referred to in a poetic way 
in the following passage in Belava Grant : 

“ He spread his paramount sovereignty, by eclipsing (even) tlie glory of Prithu 
son cf Vena, marrying Vlrairl (daughter) of Kania, by extending his domination 
over (he Ahgas, by humiliating the dignity of Kamarupa, by bringing to disgrace 
the strength of ttie arms of Divya, by damaging the fortune of Govardhana, and 
by vesting wealth in Brahmans versed in the Vedas ” (v. 8) . 

Karna, whose daughter Virasri was married by Jatavarman, 
was undoubtedly the Kalachuri king of that name who ruled from 


‘ Two kings of Kaliriga. Maharaja Chandavarman and Maharaja Umavarman, 
ruling between 350 and 550 a.d., issued their Grants from Simhapura (DUS. n. No. u. 
pp. 2. 3. 9-1 0) . According to Simhale.se mscriptions, the two kings Nissankamalla 
and Sahasamalla, the second of whom ascended the throne in a.d. 1200, were sons 
of the Kaliiiga king Goparaja of Simhapura. According to Mahavamsa, Tilofca- 
sundarl, queen of Vijayabahu i (acc. c. 1069 a.d.) was a princess of Kalinga, and 
three relative.s of her came to Ceylon from Siiiihapura (El. xii. 4). 

“ Dr. D. C. Ganguly maintains that Simhapura may be located in Eastern 
Bengal, and be even regardetl as the capital of the Varmans. He contends that 
there i.s nothing in v. 5 of the Belava Grant to warrant the assertion that 
Simhapura was the original home of the Varmans and lay outside Bengal (IBQ- 
XU. 6(B-9). 

’ Cf. Chandavarman and Umavarman in f.n. 1 gupra. 

* Both Mr. R. D. Banerji and Dr. D. C. Ganguly maintain that the Varman 
kii^om in Eastern Bengal was founded by Vajravarman. (BI. 276; IHQ. v. 225} ■ 
Mr. B. D. Banerji, however, formerly stated that there is nothing to dww ttol 
Vajravarman was a king himself (JASB. NB. x. 124). 
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A,D. 1041 to c. 1070 A.D.' It may be remembered that another 
daughter of the same king was married by the Pala king Vigraha- 
pala m. This enables us to place the reign of Jatavarman, with a 
tolerable degree of certainty, in the second half, probably the third 
quarter, of the eleventh century a.d. 

Of the defeated enemies mentioned in the above passage, we 
can easily identify Divya with the great Kaivarta leader who usurped 
the throne of the Pa las as the result of a successful revolt against 
Mahipala ii.- It is obvious that Jatavarman took full advantage 
of the anarchy and confusion that set in after that revolt, and carved 
out a kingdom for himself. As the Anga country, conquered by 
him, was almost certainly under the Palas. it appears that he fought 
against both the Palas and the rebellious chief Divya. It is presum- 
ably by his victory over both that he gained the kingdom of 
Eastern Bengal, though there is also the possibility that he first 
secured the kingdom of Eastern Bengal, and then turned his arms 
against them. His struggle with Kamarupa, evidently leading to no 
decisive result, must have taken place after his conquest of Eastern 
Bengal. Govardhana, whose fortune is said to have been damaged 
by him, cannot be identified with certainty.® Most probably he 
was another adventurer like Jatavannan who tried to fish in the 
troubled waters of Bengal. 

It is difficult to believe that Jatavarman, a petty chief coming 
from outside, could have undertaken all these military expeditions 
on his own account. It has accordingly been suggested that he 
accompanied the Kalachuri king Karna in his expedition against 
Bengal.* Perhaps it would be more reasonable to regard him as a 


' The dale of the dealli of Karna is nol definitely known, bnl it must have 
taken place in or before 107S .s o., the earliest knowii dale of his successor (DIISl. 
n. 777, 782) . 

“ Perhaps a remini-scence of the fight between Oivyn and Jatavarman is 
preserved in a X^anda Stone Ins. (Ei. xxi. 07). It relates alroul ,m ascetic of 
Somapura (Piiharpur in Rajshahi dislru-l) that “when his house was buniing. 
(being) set on fire by the approaching armies of Vangala. he attached (himself) 
to the pair of lotus feet of the Buddha (and) went to heaven.’’ It would then 
follow that Jatavarman invaded Xortheni Bengal (IC. vi. .5,5; supra p. 30). 

’’ Dr. R. G. Basak's suggestion that this Govardhana may be the father o! 
Bhatta Bhavadeva. the prime-minister of Harivarman (El. xn. 88), has been 
endorsed by Dr. H. C. Ray (Dll SI. i. 385) and Mr. R. D. Banerji, but the 
assumption involves loo many difficulties and rests on very slender foundations. 
Mr. Banerji has made an alternative suggestion that Govardhana may be the ruler 
of Kans^bi. who helped Ramapala in his fight against Bhima, and whose name. 
fwobaUv through copyist’s mistake occurs as Dvwapavaxdhana (JASB. XS. x. 124). 

* R. D. Banerji sug^ted that Vajravarman accompanied one of the three 
foreign conquerors of Bengal, riz., Rajendra Cho|a, Jayasiinha il, or Gangeyadeva 
(BI. 278 ; JASB. NS. x. 124) . Mr. P. L. Paul suggests that Jatavannan followed 
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follower of both Gahgeyadeva and his son Karna. Gahgeya claims 
to have defeated the rulers of both Ahga and Utkala/ and Karna 
is said to have exercised some sort of supremacy over Gauda, Vahga, 
and Kalinga.^ The Paikor inscription'* proves that Karna’s con- 
quests certainly extended up to the Bhagirathi river, and the 
Rewa Stone inscription^ refers to his complete victory over a king of 
an eastern country, probably Vahga. If we assume Jatavarman to 
have been the ruler of Simhapura in Orissa, he might have joined the 
great Kalachuri rulers in their eastern expeditions, and ultimately 
carved out an independent kingdom for himself in Eastern Bengal by 
supplanting the Chandras. Jatavarman’s claim to have conquered 
the Ahgas and defeated Divya might mean no more than that he 
took part in the battles of Gahgeya and Karna against Ahga and 
Gauda, and the same may be the case in regard to his defeat of 
Govardhana. It must be remembered, however, that all this is pure 
conjecture, and we do not possess sulficient data to arrive at a 
definite conclusion about the sudden rise of this military adventurer 
to fame and power in Bengal. 

Immediately after Jatavarman the Belava copper-plate mentions 
his son by Virasrl, named Samalavarmadeva. The natural pre- 
sumption. therefore, is that Jatavarman was succeeded by Samala- 
varman. A fragment of a copper-plate of Samalavarman, recently 
discovered at Vajrayoginl,’’ raises, however, some doubts on this 
point, and makes it probable that Jatavarman was succeeded by 
king Harivarman. 

The name of Harivarman was known long ago from colophons 
of two Buddhist manuscripts, copied respectively in his 19th® and 


Karna into Bengal. He even propo.ses the identification of .Jatavarman with the 
‘ illustrious Jata ’ who is said in the Rewa Ins. of Malayasimha to have helped 
Karnadeva in ^’anquishing his foes {IHQ. xn. 473). Professor V. V. Mirashi, while 
editing the Rewa Stone Ins. of Karna (El. xxiv. 105) remarks in connection with 
V. 23 ; “ Stripped of its metaphor, the verse means that Karna achieved a deciave 

victory over the king of the Eastern country, who lo,st his life in the fierce 
From this he infers “ that Kania kdled the last king of the Chandra dynasty, wl» 
was either Govind.achandra or his succes.sor, placed Vajravarman in charge of the 
newly acquired territory, and married his daughter to Jatavarman to cement the 
political aUiance." If this view is accepted, the Chandras must have been supplanted 
by the Varmans before 1048-49 a.d., the date of the Rewa Ins. 

' DHNl. II. 772. ” md. 778. 

’ ASl. 1921-22, pp. 78-80. ‘ See mpra p. 199, fji. 4. 

® An account of this plate is given by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali in the Bengali 
joivnal Bharatavarsha (Kartika, 1340, pp. 674 ff). Only a fourth part of the 
plate — the right lower half — has been recovered, containing last pmts of fifteen lines 
on the obverse, and first parts of fifteen lines on the reverse. 

* PB. 97 ; IB. 28. 
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39th^ regnal years. In the former he is given the titles Mahd- 
rdjdcihirdja. Paramcsvarn. Purawahhattaraka. lie is mentioned in 
the Bhuvanesvara inscription of his minister Bhatta Bhavadeva,-* 
and is also known from the SamanlasTira copper-plate grant’* issued 
by him from Vikramapiira. The plate gives him all the imperial 
titles, and refer.-- to his father's name, which was formerly read by 
Mr. N. Vasu a^ -lyotirvarman. and now doubtfully restored by 
Dr. Bhaltasali .Tala\annan.' If this latter reading is correct, he 
must be regarded as a brother of Samalavarman. This view’ is 
strengthened by the ^'^jrayoginT fragmentary copper-plate, mentioned 
above, which contains the names of both Harivarman and Samala- 
varman. Unfortunately, the portion of the record indicating the 
relation between the two is missing. But as the plate seems to 
have been issued in the reign of Samalavarmadeva, Harivarman 
presumably flourished before him. The view, based on Dr. Bhatta- 
sali’s tentative reading of Jatavarman in the Samantasara Plate, 
that Harivarman was the elder brother and predecessor of Samala- 
varman. may be accepted for the present, as a reasonable working 
hypothesis, although it cannot be regarded as an established fact. 

The only definite information that w’e possess about Harivarman 

* This MS. is descritxid in SSstrt-Cot. l. 79. The dale is given in the po«l- 
colophon as . “ Mahdrajddhiraja ^fimat-Hanvarmnux-deva-pSttiya $anivat 39." Thb 
Ls followed by three verses, written in a different hand, according to which ‘when 
forty -six years of Harivarman had elapsed.’ the m.s. was five times recited (?) in 
seven years on the bank of the Veng river. Althongh the meaning of the tatter part 
is not certain, the reference to 4fi years is important. The first expression denoting 
dale may mean 39lh regnal year or year 89 of an era founded by Harivannan. 
No such era is known, but the absence of any referenre to Vijaya-mjya etc. is 
striking. If 30 is taken as regnal year. -tO shouhl also l)e taken as regnal year, 
end it would show that Harivarman ruled at least for 10 years. 

The river Veng is placed by mm. H. P. Aaslrl in Jessore. If true, it probably 
indicates that Central Bengal was inrluded in the kingdom of Harivarman. 

* IB. iSff. 

* The Grant was originaliy e<liled by late Mr. N. N. Va'U (IV/. ii. 415). 
Mr. Vasu gave a very indistinct photograph and a tentative reading of the 
inscription, according to which the Grant was issued from Vikramapura and 
belonged to the reign of Parania-Va'fhnnva, Parameii’ara, Pamma-bhatfaraka, 
ilahdrSjddhiraja Harivarman. sou and successor of Mahnrdjddhirdja Jyot^'arman. 
The plate was lost sight of for a long lime, but was recently traced in Samantaain. 
a village in the Faridpur district, and purchased for the Dacca Museum. The 
plate was oideiitly burnt, and has become almost illegiWe. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 
has given a short account of it in Bharaiavartha (Magha, 1344, p. 139). The 
name Harivarman U quite clesir. but Dr. Bhattasali is definite that the regnal 
year 44, read by Mr. Vasu, does not occur in the ioscriptioD. 

* Dr. Bhattasali remarks that the only tetter in the name that can be 
distinctly read is -rmma, and ail the other letters are bopelewly indislmet. He adds 
that the proposed restoration of the name as ‘ latavarmman ' should not be 
r^arded as a definite conclusion (op. ctf. p. 171). 

M 
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is that he ruled over Eastern Bengal with Vikramapura^ as his 
capital, and that he had a long reign extending over forty-six years 
or even more. It has already been suggested above, that the chief 
Hari, to whom great prominence is given in the Rdmacharita, and 
who allied himself first with Bhlma and then with Ramapala, was 
probably the Varman ruler Harivarman, and that he is to be 
identified with the Varman king who, for his own safety, propitiated 
Ramax>ala by gift of chariot and elephants.- Harivarman was 
succeeded by his son, but his name is not known." 

A few words may be said of Bhatta Bhavadeva, the great 
Brahmana minister of Harivarman who has left a long account of 
himself and seven generations of his familj- in the stone inscription 
referred to above. The family was settled in the village Siddhala in 
Radha. Adideva, the grandfather of Bhavadeva, was a minister to 
his Royal Majesty, the king of Vanga. The name of the king is 
not mentioned, but he may be Jfitavarman. Bhavadcva’s father 
Govardhana was a great scholar and warrior, but does not seem to 
have held any high office. Bhavadeva himself was the minister of 
peace and war to Harivarman, and probably also to his son. He 
was also known as Bakt-Balabhi-bhujanga . The first part of the 
compound is the name of a kingdom, also referred to in Rdmacharita. 
but the exact sense of the expression is difficult to understand. 
The inscription gives a detailed account of his profound learning in 
various branches of knowledge, and that this is no mere empty 
boast is proved by at least two exbint Smriti treatises composed 
by him. On the whole Bhavadeva must be regarded as a remark- 

^ This follows from Mr. Vasii's reading “ ika khain Vikramapura-mmdvasita ’’ 
in the Samantas^a copper-plate. Dr. Bhattasali (op. eit.) has accepted this read- 
ing, but it appears from what he says on p. 171, that only the words ' pura- 
MmavdsitG ’ are now legible on the plate and that the word ‘Vikrama^ preceding it, 
cannot be read distinctly. 

“ See tupra pp. 159-60. 

^ The son of Harivarman is referred to in v. 16 of the Bhuvanesvara praiasti, 
and perhaps also in the fragmentary Vajrayogini copper-plate. Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
concluded from verse 15 of the Bhuvanesvara Ins. of Bhatta Bhavadeva Huit 
either Harivarman or his son ‘made himself master of Utkala by overthrowing 
the Nagavamsi dynasty which ruled over Bastar in Central Provinces in the 
eleventh century a.d. (IB. 29-30). This point has already been disetr^ed above 
(supra p. 161, fji. 1). He further maintained, on the strength of certain verses 
(m. 42-44) of Rdmacharita, that ‘ Ramapala encountered somewhere in Orissa Hari- 
varman of Bengal or his son ’ (IB. 30). The view that Harivarman or his son ruled in 
(hisaa is primarily based on the stone inscription of his minister Bhatia Bhavadeva. 
There is nothing in the record itself to connect Harivarman «» Bhavadeva with 
Orissa, but the generally accepted view that the inscription was ‘ originally fixed 
on the temple of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvara in the Puri distrKt, 
Oriaa,’ led schdars to suppose that the pious constructions refmed to in the 
mscription were situated in the same locality, and Hwivarmsa's pcditicai sujnemai^ 
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able personality coin))iuing in himself the high qualities of a states- 
man, warrior, scholar, and author.' 

Hardly anything is known of the .son of Ilarivarman or of the 
circumstances under which the kingdom passed to Samalavarman, 
the other son of .fatavarman. But Samalavarman is one of the 
few kings of Bengal who have survived in local traditions. The 
Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal claim that their ancestors first settled in 
Bengal during the reign of Santalavarman, though, according to one 
version of the story, the event took place during the reign of Hari- 
varman. According to most of the genealogical books of the Vaidika 
Brahmans, the first of thc-ir line came to Bengal at the invitation of 
Samalavarman in Saka 1001 (=1079 A.u.) . This date, correct 

within half a century, shows that some genuine traditions about 
Samalavarman were preserved in Bengal. 

We learn from the Belava cojrper-plate that Samalavarman had 
many queens, the chief among them being MalavyadevT.- By her 
he had a son called Bhojavarman who issued the Belava copper- 
plate grant in the fifth year of his reign from his capital city 
Vikramapura. He is given the imperial titles and the epithet 
‘ pamma-VaishrMva.’ This, as w'cll as the reference to Vishnu- 
chakra-mud rd in line 48. proves that the family were Vaishpavas. 


extended over this region. To Mr. P. .4eharys belongs the credit of removing the 
centurj'-old misapprehension about the original situation of the stone inscription. 
He has shown by cogent arguments the erroneous character of the belief that the 
stone slab containing the inscription was ever fixed on any temple at Bhuvaueivtia. 
He has ai.so shown (he unrelialile character of the literary evidence cited by 
Air. N. Vasu in favour of the supposition that Bhalfa Bhavadeva erected temples 
and did otlier pious works in Oris.sa (Proc. Ind. Hitt. Congretf, Srd Session, pp. 8S7 ff) , 
In view of Mr. Aebarya's explanation, we cannot regard either Ilarivarman or his 
son as ruler of Orissa, until more positive evidence is forthcoming than tlie very 
doubtful interpretation of verse Ij of Bliafta BhaMiihnu's inwTiplion. For even 
if we endorse the view of Mr. N. («. Majiimdar that the verse in question refers 
to the defeat of the Nagas by Bhavadeva. wc .'.hniild look for their territory near 
Fasten! Bengal, and it is more reasonable to iiJeiitify them with the Nagas of 
Assam hills. 

* For details alxiul Bhavadeva's .scholarship cf. IB. pp. 30-31 ; also Ch. xi infra. 

* The verses 9-11 of the Belava co|<per-plate arc rather difficult to understand. 
■Accordmg to the interpretation of si'i. H. P. ^Iri and R. D. Banerji (JASB. NB. 
X. 1S5), Malavyadevi was the daughter of Jagadvijayamalla, son of Vdjgrin. 
According to Dr. R. G. Basak, Malavyadevl was the daughter of Cdayin (El. Xli. 
At). According to Mr. N. G. Majum<lar and Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar, Malavyadevl 
was the daughter of Jagadvijayamalla, and Udayin was the son of Somalavannaii 
by another queen (IB. 101). 

3ktM. ^astrl furtlier identifies Udayin and Jagadvijayamalla respectively with 
the Paramara king Uday&ditya and his son Jogaddeva or Jagdeo and Mr. Banerji 
is also mclined to lake the same view. Th» view is rise endorsed by Dr. D. C. 
Gmignly in his Historg of the Paramara* (p. 141). As Udayaditya nded during 
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They were orthodox supporters of the Vedas, as already mentioned 
above, and the replacement of the Buddhist dynasty of the Chandras 
by the orthodox Brahmanioal dynasty of the Varmans was fully in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. It may not be a mere 
coincidence that the two Buddhist ruling dynasties in Bengal, viz., 
the Palas and the Chandras, were supplanted by two foreign 
dynasties (Senas and Varmans) of orthodox faith within a century. 

The land granted by Bhojavarman was situated in the Paundra- 
hhukti and Kausambi-Ashtagaehchha-fcAaudaZa. Reference has al- 
ready been made to a capital city called Kau^mbl in connection 
with the feudatories of Ramapala. If Kau^mbl of this inscription 
is identical with that, Bhojavarman’s kingdom might have included 
a portion of Varendra, the Paundravardhana-hAufeti par excellence. 
But this is by no means certain.^ For all we know, the kingdom 
of the Varmans might have been confined to Eastern Bengal with 
Vikraniapura as its capital. 

As already noted above. Jatavarman must have flourished in 
the second-half, and probably in the third-quarter, of the eleventh 
century a.d. If he was succeeded by Harivarman who had a long 
reign of at least forty-six years, Samalavarman and Bhojavarman 
must have ruled in the first-half of the twelfth century .\.d. There 
is little doubt that the Varmans were ousted from East Bengal by the 
Senas during, or shortly after, the reign of Bhojavarman. 


the last quarter of the eleventh century a.d., there is no clironologkal difficulty in 
the proposed identification, but the difference between the names Jagaddeva and 
Jagadvijayamalla cannot be ignored. Besides, the interpretation of aijn. gastri and 
Mr. Banerji involves the emendation of the word ‘ iasya ’ in v. 10 of the Belava 
copper-plate as ‘ Mh«.' On the whole, it would be safe not to accept definitely 
the propased identification until further evidence is available. 


Attention may also be drawn in this connection to the e-xpression ‘ Trailokya- 
tundan in v. 11. In aU the interpretations refened to above, the word has been 
taken as an adjective to Malavyadevl. meaning “the most beautiful in the three 
worlds." It is, however, possible to interpret the verse so as to make Trailokya- 
sundan the name of the daughter of Samalavarman and Malavyadevl. Indeed this 
was the interpretation originaUy proposed by Mr. N. G. Majumdar (IB »3) In 
this connection he remarked: “The name TraUokyasundarl is bv no' means 
uncommon. of the queens of Vijayabahu i of Ceylon was a princess of 

Kidmga named Tilok^undari” (IB. 1.S). Now. according to the Mahavarhea, 
Viiavabahu married Tfiokasundarl of the Kalihga royal race. If we identify 
Simhapura. the homeland of the Varnians of Bengal, with the roval city of that 
name in Kdmga it would not be unreasonable to identity TraUokvasundarl, 
daughter of Samdavarman, with the queen of Vijayabahu. Apart from agreement 
m date It would explain the very queer reference to the calamity befalling the 
kmg of Lanka, and « pra>vr for h.s welfare in v. 14 of the Belava copper-plate of 
Mojavarman. It is difficult to explam this reference to the king of Lanka unless 
there was some association between that kingdom and the Varmans. 

’ See supra p. 158 and f.n. 3. 
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THE SENAS 

I. The Origin of the Sena Kings 

The Sena family, lhat ruled in Bengal after the Palas, 
appears from the official records to have originally belonged to 
Karnata in South India. According to the Deopara inscription,^ 
Virasena and others, born in the family of the Moon, were rulers 
of the Southern region- whose achievements were sung by Vyasa, 
and in that Sena family was born Samantasena, the head-garland 
of the Brahma-Kshatriyas. The same account is repeated in the 
Madbainagar Grant^ in a slightly modified form : 

lu ihe family of Virasena, which has become illustrious througli the legends 
recorded in the Puranas, was born Samantasena, tlie head-garland of the clan of the 
Karnpata-Kshntrij'as.” 

The Kanjata origin is further supported by the statement in the 
Deopara inscription (v. 8) that Samantasena “ slaughtered the wicked 
despoilers of the Lakshmi (i.e. wealth) of Karpata ’ in battles waged 
in Southern India.'* 

These statements leave no doubt that the original home of the 
family was in Karnata, i.e. the region in modem Mysore and 
Hyderabad States where Kanarese is the spoken language, and that 
it belonged to the well-known ‘ Brahma-Ksh.atri ’ caste. 


' vv. t--5 {IB. 40, 50; El. i. 305). 

^ The original expression is " Dak.'ihiudlya-E^haumndru." Mr. X. G. Xlajumdar 
translates it as “ kings of the Dccc.tii." I have followed Kielhoni. 

“ V. 4, {IB. 110, 113) . 

* Dr. D. C. Ganguly raaintains that v. 8 of tlic Deopara Ins. “ does not 
indicate that the fighl Ixitween Samantasena and the despoiler of the Lakshmi of 
the Karnata country took pface in the Karnata counfr.v. It simpfy means that 
Samantasena vanquished a k'mg or a freebooter, who had already plundered the 
Karnata country.'’ Later he suggests that possibly Rajendra Chola, who had 
already defeated tlie Karnata king, was repulsed by Samantasena somewhere in 
Northern B^ha in which the latter’s kingdom -was situated (IHQ. xii, 611-12). 

Dr. Ganguly overlooks the very significant statement (v. 8) of the poet tin-t 
Samantasena slaughtered the hostile soldiers to such an extent that the lord of 
goblins did not leave the southern quarter. This undoubtedly implies lhat the dead 
bodies of the enemy’s soldiers lay in the south, and therefore the battle also must 
have been waged in that region. The same inference may be made from the other 
statement (v, 5) of the poet that war-ballads were sung in honour of 
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After referring to the martial exploits of Samantasena in South 
India, the Deopara inscription adds that “ in his last days he 
frequented the sacred hermitages situated in forests on the banks 
of the Ganges ” (v. 9) . As Samantaseua’s descendants ruled in 
Bengal, it is natural to conclude from the above that he was the 
first of the Karnata-Sena family to migrate from the south and settle 
in Bengal. But this view is opposed to the following statement in 
the Naihati copper-plate : ^ 

“ In liis (i.e. Moon’s) pros))erons family were born princes, who adorneii 

Radha (i.e. Western Bengal) and in their family was born the mighty 

^mantaseiia.” 

This certainly implies that the Sena family had settled in Western 
Bengal before Samantasena was born. 

The only way to reconcile these contradictory statements is to 
suppose that a Sena family from Karnilta had settled in Western 
Bengal but kept itself in touch with its motherland ; that one of its 
ipembers, Samantasena, spent his early life in Karnata, distinguishing 
himself in various warfares in South India, and betook himself in 
old age to the family seat in Bengal. Evidently his exploits made 
the family so powerful that his son was able to carve out a kingdom 
in Bengal ; for Hemantasena, the son of Samantasena, is the finst of 
the family to whom ro 3 'al epithets arc given in the family records. 
It is true that Samantasena’s predecessors are referred to as princes 
who ruled over the surface of the earth,- but beyond these vague 
general phra.ses there is nothing to indicate that they really held 
the rank of independent kings. 

The records of the Senas call them Brahma-Kshatriya,® 
Karnata-Kshatriya,^ and sometimes simply Kshatriya.® The term 
Brahma-Kshatriya, applied to the Senas, was first correctly explained 


Samantasena near Setubandha-Ramesvara. Reference like this indicates a region near 
the battlefield (cf. e.g., Aphsad Stone Ins. I. 11. CIL m. 203). 

Mr. G. M. Sarkar holds a diametrically opposite view to that of Dr. Ganguly. 
He maintains “that Samantasenas activity was confined only to the southern 

region, and that he “was in no way connected with anv part of Bengal” 
(JL. XVI. 6, 8) . . oe 

‘ vv. 3-4 {IB. 71-73, 76). 

^ In Barraekpur cp., v. 3 (IB. 61-62, 64), and Madhainagar cp., v, 3 (IB. 
110 113), the predecessors of Samantasena are called kings in a general wav. In 
NaAati CP. (v 3)_ alone (IB. 71-72, 76), these princes are specificaDy bM to 
ba\'e adorned Radha. It is, therefore, difficult to conclude definitdy, as Dr. D. C 

Gan^y has done, that the fore-fathers of Swantasena were royal perstHiag^ in 
the Deccan (IHQ. xir, 611). ,r s— 

’ Deopaia Ins. v. S (IB. 46) ; 

“ Barraekpur cp. v. 4 (IB. 62). 


* Madhainagar cp. v. 4 (IB. HO). 
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by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar as denoting the well-known caste Brahma- 
Kshatri. He has shown that no less than five royal families were 
designated Brahma-Kshatri. The nomenclature was given to ‘ those 
who were Brahmanas first and became Kshatriyas afterwards’ i.e., 
‘ those who exchanged their priestly for martial pursuits.’^ There 
are broad hints in the Sena records that this was true of the Sena 
family. Samantasena is called Brahvm-vddi i- a term usually applied 
to one who teaches or expounds the Vedas, but the poet uses it ti 
signify his skill in the extermination of opposing soldiers. In the 
Madhainagar Grant,’’ the Sena princes are said to have “ made 
preparations for sacrifices (kratu) befitting a conquest of the three 
worlds and thereby checked the priests serving in the Sessional Soma 
sacrifices of the gods.” Hei-e, again, technical Brahmanical terms 
are used to denote the martial exploits. Mr. N. G. Majumdar very 
rightly remarked with reference to the word ‘ Brahma-vddi,’ that 
‘ here probably it is indicated that Samantasena was as much 
Brahmana as Kshatriya. thus bringing out the etymological meaning 
of Brahma-Kshatriya i.e. Brahmana as well as Kshatriya."* The 
same remark might apply to the other expression in the Madhainagar 
Grant. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that a number of 
epigraphic records refer to one or more lines of Jaina teachers 
belonging to ‘ Sena family,’ settled in the Dharwar district in the 
heart of the Karpata country. The names of these teachers all end 
in -sena, and the family is specifically named Senanvaya, and in one 
case also Chandra-kuvdMnvaya. About eleven members of this 
family are known to us who flourished between c. 850 and c. 1050 a.d. 
One of the earliest of them is Virasena, a name which is recorded 
as that of a remote ancestor of the Senas in the Deopara inscription. 
AH these make it highly probable that the Senas of Bengal belonged 
to this Karnataka family of Jaina teachers, but, in the absence of 
any positive evidence, it cannot be regarded as anything more than 
a mere hypothesis." 

The brief account of the early history of the Senas recorded 
above raises one important question. How could the Karnhta 


* IB. 44 and f.n. 8, App. p. 19?. - Deopara Ins. v. 5 (IB. 46. 50-51). 

’ V. 3 (IB. 109-110, 113). ‘ IB. 51. f.n. 1. 

° For a fuller discussion of this mailer cf. PTOC. it. Calcutta (1922). pp. 343 ff. 
For Chtmdra-kavafdnvaya, cf. El. xvi. 55. Wiuternitz refers to a Jmna Kanakasena 
(loth cent. a.d.) as the author of Yaiodhara-charita (Hist. Ind. Lit. n. 338). 
Cf. also ASI. 1921-22, p. 114; Ep. Car. ix. 145. Ins. Nos. 69, 70; p. 173, No. 34. 
It ratist be understood that even if this theory be adopted, it leaves open the 
question whether the priestly famUy took to Kshatriya profession before or after 
its migration to Bengal. 
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family of the Senas come to settle and wield royal power in Bengal ? 
While it is impossible to give a definite answer to this question, we 
may refer to several circumstances which would render such a thing 
quite feasible. 

It appears from the Pala records that they employed foreigners 
who were numerous enough to be specifically mentioned in the 
inscriptions. Thus the phrase ‘ Gauda-Mdlava-Kfuisa-IIirnci-Kuliha- 
Karndta-Ldta-chdta-bhdta ' occurs regularly in the Pala inscriptions 
in the list of royal officials from the time of Devapala down to the 
time of Madanapala.^ It is not impossible that some Karnata 
official gradually acquired sufficient power to set up as an independ- 
ent king when the central authority became weak. As already noted 
above, the Kamboja nde in Bengal in the tenth century a.d. may 
be explained in a similar way. The Abyssynian rule in Bengal in 
the fifteenth century a.d. is a well-known instance of the same type. 
This hjqmthesis is supported by the statement in the Naihati copper- 
plate that the Senas were settled in Radha for a long time before 
Samantasena. 

The Senas might also have come in the wake of some foreign 
invasions, and established independent principalities in conquered 
territories in very much the .same way as the Mahratta chiefs like 
Holkar and Sindhia did in Northern India during the eighteenth 
century a.d. As noted above,^ the Karnata prince Vikramaditya 
led a victorious expedition against Bengaf and Assam some time 
about 10G8 a.d., and this was preceded and succeeded by others. 
Similar expeditions were sent to other parts of Northern India 
during hi.s reign. ‘A record of a.d. 1088-89 speaks of Vikram- 
aditya VI crossing the Narmada and conquering kings on the other 
side of the river.’® His feudatory chief Acha is represented to 
have made “ the kings of Kalihga, Vanga, Maru, Gurjara, Malava, 
Chera, and Choja subject to his sovereign.”^ As this Acha was 
the governor of a province in a.d. 1122-23,® his expedition against 
Vanga can hardly refer to that undertaken by his master in 
c. 1068 A.D., but probably look place much later, in the last decade 
of the eleventh or the first quarter of the twelfth century A.D. 
Inscriptions dated 1121 and 1124 a.d. also refer to the conquest of 
Ahga, Vaiiga, Kalihga. Gauda, Magadha, and Nepala by Vikram- 
aditya.® 


‘ The Kh^impur cp. of Dharmapaia does not contain any such {dirase, bat 
it occurs in the Nalsnda cp. of the same king (El. xxni. 290). It is inteiesting 
to note, however, that Karnata is omitted from this list. 

* Supra pp. 147, 164. » BG. Vol. i, PaH n. p. 452. 

* Ibid. p. 219. = Ibid. p. 452. 

* Ins. of Devanagere Taluq, Nos. 2, 3. Ep. Cam. xi. 
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Reference may be made in this connection to the boast of 
Somesvara in (1127-.S8 a.d.) that he placed his feet on the heads 
of the kings of Andhra, Dravida, Magadha, and Nepala.^ Vijjala 
(c 1145-1167) also claims to have conquered Vahga, Kalihga, 
Magadha, and Nepala.“ Even his son Soma is said to have conquered 
Nepala and Kalinga, and received homage of the Gaudas." From 
what we know of these rulers it is hardly likely that they could send 
directly any expedition to Vanga, Magadha or Nepala. Pi’obably 
they took the credit of what was done by Karnata chiefs W’ho still 
paid a nominal homage to their distant overlord. 

It is interesting to note that about the same time when the 
Senas were establishing their supremacy in Bengal, another Karnata 
chief Niinyadeva was doing the same in Bihar and Nepal. It is 
also probable that the Gahadavalas, who founded about the same 
time a powerful kingdom with Kanauj as capital were of Kamatic 
origin.* 

The fact seems to be that by storming the capital of the 
Paramara king Bhoja i, and utterly destroying the Kalachuri king 
Karija, the Chalukya king Somesvara i paved the way for the 
Karnata domination in North Indian politics, and, as a result, 
powerful Karnata principalities were established in Northern India. 
It is most probable therefore that the Sena chief Samantasena or 
his successor, as well as Nanyadeva, came to establish powerful 
kingdoms in Northern India in the sweeping tide of the military 
successes of the Karnata kings of the Chalukya dynasty. 

It has been suggested on the other hand that the Karpatas in 
Bengal and Bihar were the remnants, either of Rajendra Chola’s 
army’’ or of the Karnata allies of Karna," the Kalachuri king. The 
first view is highly impi-obable as there is nothing to show that the 
Karnalas formed part of Rajendra Chola’s army. Even assuming 
that they did, it is very unlikely that the Karnata chiefs would be 
preferred to Cholas in the selection of generals or governors who 
were left behind by the victorious Chola army to rule over conquered 
countries. As regards the latter view, Karna’s alliance with the 
Karnatas was of a temporary character.^ Besides, the second part 
of the objection applies in his case also. On the whole, the most 
reasonable view seems to be to connect the rise of the Senas in 
Bengal and of Nanyadeva in Bihar with the Chalukya invasions of 
Northern India during the rule of Somesvara i and Vikramaditya vi, 
in the second-half of the eleventh century \.d., and the early years 
of the next century 

* JBoBtRAS. XI. 268. • AWar Ins. 1. SI (El. v. 257) . 

• Madsaihal Ia«. vv. 12-16 (El. xv. 315) . ‘ IHQ. wi. 681 ff. 

‘ PB. 09. ' JBORS. IX. 306. ’ Cf. IIJQ. xn. 475-76. 
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n. The Sena Kings 

The history of the Sena family begins with Samantasena. As 
noted above, he proved his valour in various wars in Karnata and 
settled in old age on the banks of the Ganges, evidently in some 
part of Radha, or the modern Burdwan Division. No royal title is 
given to him, and there i.s nothing to show that he founded a 
kingdom. 

Hemantasena, the son of Samantasena, seems to have been a 
ruling chief. He lived in the last quarter of the eleventh century a.d., 
and the disruption of the Pala kingdom after the revolt of Divvoka 
probably enabled him to carve out an independent principality in 
BSdha. No record of Hemantasena has come to light, but he is 
given the title Mahdrdjddhirdja in the Barrackpur copper-plate^ of 
his son Vijayasena, and reference is made to his great queen 
Ya^devl in the Deopara inscription- of the same monarch. But 
while these references indicate that he probably founded an in- 
dependent principality, there is nothing to show that he was either 
very powerful or ruled over an extensive kingdom. His position 
was probably like that of the many other ruling chiefs of Badha 
who rallied round Ramapala in his expedition against Varendra. 

Vijayasena 

Hemantasena was succeeded by his son Vijayasena of whom 
we possess only two records mentioned above. He had probably 
a long reign of more than sixty years’ (c. 1095-1158 a.d.), and he 
married Vilasadevi, a princess of the Sura family,^ probably the 
one which was ruling in southern Badha at the time of the 
invasion of Rajcndra Choja and also during the reign of Ramapala.® 
Vijaya.sena. too, must have begun his career as a petty chief. But 
he laid the foundation of the greatness of his family by conquering 

‘ IB. 68. 1. 83. “ V. H. IB. 47. 

’ The date of the Barrackpur cp. (1. 49) was read by Mr. R. D. Banerji first 
as 37 (PB. 105), then as 31 (BI. 898) and finally as 88 (El. xv. 884). Mr. D. C. 
Bhattachary-s proposed the reading 61 (I A. li. 157), on grounds which calKJOt be 
regarded as conclusive. Mr. N. G. Majumdar subsequently read the date as 62 
(IB. 65) without giving any reason why he differed from Mr. Banerji. Although 
Mr. N, G. Majumdar’s view is now generally accepted, and Vijayasaia is 
credited with a long reign of at least 68 years, the matter cannot be regarded as 
finally settled. Cf. JRASBL. vii. 817 ; also App. i infra. 

‘ Barrackpur cp. v. 7 (IB. 08). In Naihati cp. v. 10 (IB. 72-73), VilSsadevt 
is called Prcdhand-mahishi. 

° Ranasura is mentioned as ruler of Dakshina-Radha in the Ins. of Bijendra 
Cht^ (tapra p. 138). Lakshmisura, the niler of Apara-ManAura, ww cme of the 
lAled chiefs who joined Ramapida in his war against Bhlma (supra pi 137). 
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nearly the whole of Bengal. The circumstances which enabled him 
to defeat the other chiefs of Radha, and ultimately conquer East 
Bengal from the Varmans and at least a part of North Bengal from 
the Palas, are not definitely known to us. But his success in Bengal, 
like that of the other Karnata chief Nanyadeva (c. 1097-c. 1147 a.d.) * 
in Bihar, may not unreasonably be connected with the Karnata 
domination in Northern India referred to above.- 

Vijayasena was a contemporary of Nanyadeva, but does not 
appear to have scored any great success till the second quarter of 
the tw'elfth century a.d. Assuming that he h.ad ascended the throne 
about A.D. 1095,* the part played by him in contemporary politics 
during the early years of his reign is extremely obscure. He was 
probably on the throne when Ramapala purchased the help of 
independent chiefs of Radha, in his campaign against Bhima, by a 
lavish gift of money and territories. It has been suggested that 
Vijayaraja of Nidravali, one of the allied feudatory chiefs mentioned 
in Ramacharita, refers to Vijayasena. This is, however, not certain. 
It is probable that his marriage with a daughter of the Sura royal 
family which ruled over Apara-Mandara enabled him to attain 
political greatness. That he was helped by the invasion of the 
Karniatas under Acha in establishing his supremacy over Vanga 
may be guessed on general grounds, but cannot be established by 
any positive evidence. He might have entered into an alliance 
with Anantavarman Chodagafiga and profited by it in establishing 
his supremacy in Radha. Such an inference may be drawn from 
the expression ‘ Chodaganga-sakhah ' ‘ friend of Chodaganga,’ used 
in respect of him in Anandabhatta’s Vallala-charita (Life of his son 
Vallalasena) , but the genuineness of the book has been doubted on 
good giounds.^ All that we can, therefore, say is that he fished 
in the troubled waters of Bengal politics and came out successful. 

That he had to fight with several independent chiefs is expressly 
referred to in the Deopara inscription. Among them specific mention 
is made of his victory over Nanya, Vlra. Raghava, Vardhana, and 
the kings of Gauda, Kamarupa, and Kaliiiga. Of these Vardhana 
may be identified with Dvorapavardhana. rider of Kausambi, and 
Vjra with Viraguna of Kotatavi, two of the allied chiefs who had 
joined Ramapala. Raghava and the king of Kalinga, mentioned in 
different verses, prob.ably refer to the same person. In that case, 
we can identify him wdth the second son of .\nantavarman Choda- 


^ JBQ. ni. 679 f(. • 8upra pp. 208-9. 

* Thh is based on the view that he ruled tor 62 years. 

* Cf. App. n m/m. 
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ganga who ruled from 1156 to 1170 a.d.’^ This expedition must 
then have been undertaken towards the close of his reign. 

The most notable of his adversaries were Nanya and the lord 
of Gauda. Nanya is undoubtedly the Karnata chief who had 
conquered Mithila about 1097 a.d. It is mentioned in the colophon 
of a commentary on Bharata’s Ndtyasutra, composed by Nanya, ^ 
that he had broken the powers of Vahga and Gauda. It is reasonable 
to hold therefore that Nanyadeva, after he had consolidated his 
dominion in North Bihar turned his attention towards Bengal, 
which w'as then in a process of political disintegration. He might 
haA’e obtained some successes at first both against the Pala king of 
Gauda and the Sena king Vijayasena of Vanga, but was ultimately 
defeated by the latter and fell on his own dominions in Mithila. 
It is, of course, an equally plausible assumption that the two 
Karnata chiefs Vijayasena and Nanya at first Combined their forces 
to break the powers of Vanga and Gauda, but ultimately fell out 
and fought over the prize which went to the victor Vijayasena. 
The way in which the memory of the Sena kings has been kept up 
in Mithila and the traditions current at a later date® make it highly 
probable that Vijayasena pursued an aggressive campaign against 
Nanya in the latter’s dominions and brought Mithila under his own 
rule. 

The lord of Gauda who, according to Deopara inscription, fled 
before Vijayasena, was almost certainly Madanapala whose dominions 
in Bengal were at that time confined to North Bengal. That ins- 
cription records the erection by Vijayasena of the magnificent temple 
of Pradyiiinnesvara whose ruins now lie on the bank of an enormous 
tank, known as Padum.shahr, at Deopara. about seven miles to the 


' For the identifications proposed cf. IB. 4,5. 

” For a detailed account cf. JHQ. mi. 679 If. Dr. K. C. Pandey lias pointed 
out that as Abhinavagupta refers to NSnyadeva and quotes a passage from his 
rominentafV. this Nanyadeva must have flourished before 1011-15 A.n., the dale of 
one of Abhinavagupta’s works [Abhinavagupta — An Historical and Philosophical 
Study (Chowhhamba Sanskrit Series), pp. 151-23]. This point undoubtedly 
requires further investigation, but as no other Nanya, king of Mithila, and belonging 
to the Karnata family, is known to us. we have accepted the identity of the two 
and fixed his date on tiie basis of more reliable data. 

’ La Sam or Lakshmanasena Era has been current in Mithila. According to 
Laghubkaiata (Part u, p. 140. JASB. lxv. 26), Vallalasena undertotdc a military 
expedition to Mithila. As he is said to have heard on the way the news of the 
birth of his son Lak.shnianasena. the expedition evidently to<dr {dace during the 
Tdpi of Vijayasena. The Mithila expedition is also referred to in V aUSla-chanij 
(Ch. xxvu. TV. 5-8) in which it is distinctly said that VaU^a accompanied his 
father and obtained victory. According to traditions current in Bengal, Mithila 
one of the five iKovinoes of the kingdom of VdUdasmm (FoSdhi-eJbanto, i. 8) . 
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west of the town of Rajshahi. This proves the effective conquest, 
by Vijayasena, of at least a part of North Bengal. It was perhaps 
in connection with this expedition to North Bengal that Vijayasena 
came into conflict with Vardhana, king of IvausambI, and defeated 
him. It is very probable that Vijayasena’s young grandson, 
Lakshmanasena, took part in this expedition to North Bengal.^ 

In spite of his eminent success, it does not appear that the 
final conquest of Gauda was achieved by Vijayasena. His son and 
grandson had to continue the struggle, and the latter was perhaps 
the first to assume formally the proud title of Gaudesvara. For 
.although this title is applied to both Vijayasena and Vallalasena in 
the records of the latter’s grandsons, and to Vallalasena in the 
existing manuscripts of his literary works, it is not associated with 
these two kings in their own official records or those of Lakshmapa- 
sena. The title is not also applied to Lakshmanasena in his earlier 
records, and appears for the first time in the Bhowal and Madhai- 
nagar Grants which belong to the latter part of his reign. It is, 
therefore, very likely that the long-drawn struggle with the Pala 
kings wa.s not finally concluded, and their pretensions to the 
sovereignty of Gauda definitely abandoned, till the reign of 
Lakshmapasena. But this does not necessarily mean that Vijaya- 
sena or Vallalasena had not virtuallj' conquered the greater part, 
if not the whole of Gauda, for| as the example of Govindapala 
shows, the fast Pala kings, who called themselves Gaiujtesvaras, 
could carry on the fight from their base in Southern Bihar. 

The original seat of the Sena power, and the base from which 
they proceeded to the conquest of the whole provmce, was Radha. 
but soon they consolidated their power in Vanga. Their early land- 
grants are all issued from Vikramapura, the capital city of Vanga, 
■and it was there that the queen of Vijayasena performed the 
elaborate sacrifice known as TtilApurusha Mahdddna. This shows 
that the Varmans who ruled in Vanga with Vikramapura as capital 
must have ceased fo reign in that region. Whether the Varmans 
were ousted by Vijayasena, or lost their kingdom before, there is 
no means to determine, but the former view appears more probable. 

The statement in the Deopara inscription that Vijayasena drove 
away the king of Kamarupa does not necessarily mean that he 
invaded the province, although that is not improbable. The king 


’ It is said in the M^hainagar and Bhowal cp. that Lakshmanasena suddenly 
seteed the godded of fortune of the king of Gauda. while he was a Kumara, and 
sported with the women of Kalihga while he was young. It would thus appear 
that Lakdunanasena undertook an expedition against Gauda e\'en before he attained 
his full youth. 
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of Assam, perhaps Vaidyade\'a^ (who was appointed as such by 
Kumarapala) or his successor, might have invaded the newly 
founded dominions of the Senas and was driven away. According 
to the Madhainagar Grant, this kingdom was subdued by strength 
by Lakshmapaseua. Here, again, it may be a reference to the 
expedition undertaken by him during the reign of Vijayasena or a 
subsequent and separate one. In the latter case, Vijayasena’s defeat 
of the king of Kamarupa was neither final nor decisive. 

Similar uncertainty hangs over another episode of the reign of 
Vijayasena viz., the conquest of Kalihga and the victory over its 
king Raghava. For Lakshmai.iasena is said to have planted pillars 
of victory in Purl.® If he had done so during the reign of his 
^ndfather,^ the claims of Vijayasena that he conquered Kalinga 
and defeated its king cannot be regarded as an empty boast. It 
was Bengal's retaliation for Anantavarman Chodaganga’s conquests 
in Southern Radha. But if Lakshmanasena’s Kalinga expedition is 
to be regarded as a separate event, we cannot define the nature and 
extent of Vijayasena’s success in this southern expedition. The 
defeat of nra of Kotatavl, assuming that the kingdom formed a 
part of Orissa, may be an episode in the great Kalinga expedition 
of Vijayasena. 

While the Dcopara inscription mentions the victorious expedi- 
tions of Vijayasena to the north (Gauda and Mithila) , east (Kama- 
rupa), and .south (KaJiiiga). it contains merely a vague allusion to 
his A’ictory in the west. We are told in verse 22, that ‘ his fleet in 
its play of conquest of the dominions in the west advanced along 
the course of the Ganges.’* The course of the Ganges flows north 
to south from a point to the north of Rajmahal, and east to west 
beyond that, and we may infer from the above passage that Vijaya- 
sena’s victorious fleet sailed westwards beyond Rajmahal. But we 
are not told anything about the object of the naval expedition and 
the extent of its success. The inscription is silent on both these 
points. The naval e.xpedition, probably as an auxiliary to a land 
force, must have been despatched against a ruling power in Bihar, 
though it is uncertain whether the enemy was Nanyadeva, the 
Gahadavala king Govindachandra, or the Pala king (Madanapala 
or Govindapala) still ruling in a part of Southern Bihar.® The 

' It has been suggested (DHSI. t. 259-60) that the adversary was Rayarideva 
who is mentioned in Tezpnr Rate as having defeated the force of a king of Vaiga 
(£l V. 186). But most probably Rayarideva fought as a feudatory of the king 
^ KamarOpa (UK. 197). 

’ EiiQpui CP. V. IS. (IB. 122, 128). 

* This appears very probable from the statenmot referred to sapra p. 213, fjt. 1. 

* f®. * Sapra p. 170. 
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fact that even Umapatidhara, the author of the inscription, who 
is noted for his fulsome praise of everything connected with Vijaya- 
sena, has not a word to say about the victorious achievements of 
Vijayasena’s fleet in the west, would naturally lead to the inference 
that the western expedition was not crowned with any conspicuous 
success. 

The long and prosperous reign of Vijayaseua was a momentous 
episode in the history of Bengal. The Pala rule came to an end 
after four centuries of eventful historj’, and the troubles and miseries 
caused by internal disruption and foreign invasions towards the 
close of this period were terminated by the establishment of a strong 
monarchy. The achievements of Vijayasena in this respect are 
comparable to those of Gopala, though there is one significant 
difference. For while the Pala dynasty was founded on the sacrifices 
of the chiefs and the common consent of the people, the Senas 
imposed their rule by ruthless wars and conquests. This does not 
necessarily cast a slur on Vijayasena’s career, or take away from the 
credit that is justly due to him. For the times were changed and 
perhaps nothing but a policy of blood and iron could keep up the 
political fabric which was crumbling to dust. The self-seeking chiefs 
of Bengal had lost all political wisdom, and, guided by motives of 
petty self-interest, lost the noble ideal of a strong united motherland 
which had inspired their ancestors four hundred years ago. The 
policy, imposed by necessity on Ramapala, of securing their alliance 
by la^nsh gifts merely increased their self-importance and whetted 
their appetite. They required a strong master to keep them down, 
and fortunately for Bengal a sturdy Karnata chief proved equal to 
the task. Vijayasena, possessed of uncommon courage and militarj- 
genius, put down these petty chiefs and wns fully justified in assum- 
ing the imperial titles Paravieh'ara, Paramabhattdraka, Mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja and the proud epithet ‘ Arirdja-vrishabha-sankara' 

The long and memorable reign of Vijayasena which restored 
peace and prosperity in Bengal made a deep impression upon its 
people. This feeling is echoed in the remarkable poetic composition 
of Umapatidhara preserved on a slab of stone found at Deopara,* 
In spite of its rhetoric excesses, it is a fine poetic expression of high 
tribute willingly paid to a remarkable career. It has also been 
suggested on good grounds that the Gaud-ormsa-kida-jyrasasti (eulogy 
of the royal family of Gauda) and the Vijaya-praiasti (eulogy of 
Vijaya) of the famous poet Srl-Harsha were inspired by the career 
of Vijayasena.^ 

' IB. «ff. 

* Cf. IC. n. 578. Bhandarkar identifies Vijaya of the Prasasti with Vljaya- 
ehandra, father of Jayachandra of Kanauj {I A. 1918, p. 84). But the ‘Gauda 
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Valldlasena 

Vijayasena died about 1158 a.d. and was succeeded by his son 
Vallalasena. We possess only a single inscription of his reign.^ It 
does not contain any record of victory and only bestows vague 
praises upon him for his valour. But there are good grounds for 
the belief that Vallalasena had some positive military successes to 
his credit. It has been pointed out above that Govindapala, the 
last Pala ruler of Magadha, lost his kingdom in 1162 a.d. As this 
date falls in the reign of Vallalasena, the final defeat of the Palas 
in Magadha may be ascribed to him. The reference in Adbhuta- 
mgara that the arms of Vallalasena were pillars for chaining the 
elephant, viz., the lord of Gauda,^ refers to his successful conflict 
with the Gauda king, and this may be no other than Govindapala 
himself, who assumed the title of Qaudesvara, though his records 
are found only in Magadha. 

There is no reliable evidence that Vallalasena ever led a campaign 
against Magadha, but there are old traditions to this effect preserved 
in VaUdla-charita.^ This work also refers to his expedition against 
Mithila during the reign of his father. It is difficult to say how far 
these traditions correspond to real facts. But the Sena nile over 
Mithila during the reigns of Vallalasena and his successor is indirectly 
supported, among other things,^ by the obscurity in the history of 
Mithila after Nanyadeva® and the tenacity with which Mithila of all 
provinces used an era associated with the name of Lakshmanasena. 

The epigraphic evidence and tradition, however, leave the im- 
pression that Vallalasena’s reign was chiefly marked by peaceful 
pursuits. Traditions in Bengal associate his name with important 
social reforms and revival of orthodox Hindu rites to which detailed 
references will be made in subsequent chapters. He was also a great 
scholar and an author of repute, and two of his works Ddnasdgara 
and Adbhutasdgara have come down to us.® He married RamadevT, 
the daughter of a Chalukya king," most probably Jagadekamalla ii. 
This fact is interesting in more ways than one. It proves the 
growing strength and prestige of the Senas as a political power, and 
also shows that they had still kept contact with their ancestral 
land Karpata. In imitation of his father, Vallalasena assumed the 

royal family ’ .ilmost certainly refers to the Senas, and §rl-Harsha was a contemporary 
of Vijayasena. 

* Naihati cp. (IB. 68) . “ IB. t7t : 

’ Cl. Appendix ii infra. * Cf. mpra p. 21*. 

" After Nanyadeva. the next king of the Karnata-^nfa, authentically recorded, 
is HarasthhadeTa ruling in 1314 a.d. (JASB. N.S. xr. 410-11 ; cf. DHNI. i. 206-6). 

* For a fuller account cf. Ch. xi infra. 

’ Midbatnagar cp. v. 9 (IB. 110). 
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epithet Arirdja-nihsanka-sankara along with the other imperial titles. 
Whether Vallalasena carried on any aggressive military campaign or 
not, there is hardly any doubt that he maintained intact the 
dominions inherited from his father. This roughly comprised the 
whole of the present Bengal Presidency, probably with North Bihar. 
According to traditions current in Bengal, the dominions of Vallala- 
sena comprised five provinces, viz., Vahga, Varendra, Radha, Bag^i 
and Mithila.^ The first three comprise Bengal proper, while the 
last corresponds to North Bihar. As regards Bagdi, it is generally 
identified with a portion of the modern Presidency Division in 
Bengal- including the Sundarbans, but no satisfactory evidence has 
been produced in support of it. It is probably to be identified with 
the Mahal Bagdi in north Midnapur* mentioned in Ain-i-Akbasri, 
and also shown in Rennell’s Atlas,^ and was the borderland between 
Radha and Utkala. As it lay outside the well-known divisions of 
Bengal, viz., Radha, Vaicndra and Vanga, a new name was probably 
given to it. 

There is no direct epigraphic evidence in support of the 
boundaries of the Sena kingdom depicted above. But the campaigns 
against Kalihga and Kamarupa attributed to both Vijayasena and 
Lakshmanasena, the successful wars of the former against Nanya 
of Mithila, and the advance of the latter up to Benares and 
Allahabad indirectly support the limits of the kingdom of Vallalasena 
described above. 

A passage* in Adhhutasdgara contains a reference to the end of 
the life or reign of Vallalasena, but unfortunately its interpretation is 
not free from difficulty. It says that Vallalasena commenced the 
composition of Adhhutasdgara in §aka 1090 (or 1089 ) ; but before 


’ Cf. e.g. V allala-charita, Ch. i. t. 8. The aullienticlty of this work is 
questionable, and it is difficult to say whether the tr.idition is old and genuine 
(See App. n. mjra) . 

“ The identification proposed by Cunningham (ASC. xv. 145-46) is now 
generally accepted. Dr. S. N. Majumdar derived the name from Vyaghratati 
(Cunningham’s Geography, ed. by S. N. Majumdar, p. 731) . referred to as a 
rmndala in the Pun^avardhana-hAufcfi in the Khalimpur cp, of Dharmapala {Pala 
Ins. No. 8) and also mentioned in the N^anda cp. of Devapala (Pdla Ins. No. 7> 
and the Anulia cp. of Lakshmanasena (IB. 87). 'The derivation, though probable, 
is not certain. But Southern Bengal, where Bagdi or Vyaghratati is located, was 
included in Vanga or Vangala. 

* For a detailed account of Bagdi-mabal and its later history cf. JASB. N.S. 
xn. 40. 

* In Rennell's Atlas, Plate No. vii, “ Bagroe " is shown as a large tract of 
country in Vishnupur and Midnapur, between the Kupnarayan and Cossai rivers. 

° The verses in Bombay mss. (GR. 63) are somewhat different from those 
in Muralulhar Jba’s edition (IB. 174). The general sense, however, is clear. 
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it was completed he, accompanied by his queen, went to ‘Nirjarapura 
at the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamuna, leaving to his son 
Lakshmanasena the great tasks of maintaining his empire and 
completing his literary work. Now, NiTjarapura means the city of 
Gods i.e. heaven, but may also be the name of a locality. If we 
take the first meaning, we must conclude that the old king and 
queen voluntarily ended their lives at Trivent by drowning them- 
selves in, the holy water of the Ganges, as Ramapala did a little 
more than half a century before. If we take the latter meaning, 
we must conclude that the aged king left the cares of government 
to his son, and with his queen spent his last days in retirement on 
the bank of the Ganges at a locality near Triverii. Whether he 
formally abdicated the throne and performed the coronation 
ceremony of his son, as has been suggested by some,^ is difiichlt to 
decide, though the expression ‘ sdmTdjya-mksha-Tnahd-dikahd-parva ’ 
lends colour to this view. There is, however, no warrant for the 
assumption that the abdication took place in Saka 1090 The mere 
fact that a book, begun in that year, was left unfinished when 

Vallalasena died or abdicated, does not prove that such an incident 

took place immediately, or even shortly after that date, for a royal 
author might take many years to finish an abstruse astronomical 

work. Vallalasena was certainly ruling in 1091 Saka when he 

composed Ddnasdgara, and the assumption that he died or ceased to 
rule in 1179 a.d,, is not incompatible with the fact that he could not 
complete Adhhutasdgwra in his life-time. 


Lakshmanasena 

Lakshmanasena, son of Vallalasena and RamadevT, succeeded 
his father about 1179 a.d. He must have been fairly old at this 
time, being about sixty according to Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl (See App. m) . 
Ei^t of his records have come down to us.^ He assumed the epithet 
Arirdja-Tnadana-sankara, and added Gaudesvara to the imperial 
titles. There was another significant change. For whereas the title 


IC. IV. 231. 

Year Govlndapur cp. 

Year S.^Tarpaiiadigbi cp. 

Year 3 (or 3). — Bakultala (Sundarban) cp. 

Year 3.— Anwlia cp. 

Year 3.-'-Dacca Image Ins. 

VI. Year 6.— ^aktipur cp. 

I Ihe date has been read as 3 by K. Ba.m, SPP. xxxm. 8163. 

^ — CP. .. m.xxn.ia). 

TUI. Madbainagar cp. . 


I. 

n. 

ni. 

rv. 

V. 


JRAS. 1930, pp. 5-9. 
{IB. 92) . 

{IB. 99). 

{IB. 169). 

{IB. 81). 

{IB. 116) . 

{El. XH. 211) . 
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Parama-MdhesvaTa is applied to both Vijayasena and Vallalasena in 
their own official records, the word ‘ Parama-Vaishnava ’ or ‘ Parama- 
Ndrasimha’ is substituted for it in the official records of Lakshmatja- 
sena. What is stranger still, the title Parama-Vaishnava is also 
applied to Vallalasena in the records of his son (Nos. r and vir) . This 
incidentally proves how titles assumed by later kings are occasionally 
applied to their predecessors, though the latter probably never used 
them themselves. The title Gaudesvara applied to Vijayasena and 
Vallalasena in the records of Kesavasena and Visvarupasena is 
perhaps another instance in point. 

The sudden change in the imperial title and the commencement 
of official records by an invocation to Narayana, instead of to Siva 
as before, show that Lakshmanasena became a devout Vaishnava 
although his predecessors were Saivas.* This is supported by the 
fact that Jayadeva, the most famous Vaishnava poet of Bengal, 
lived in his court. Lakshmanasena ’s court was also graced by other 
eminent poets such as Dhoyi, Parana, and probably also Govardhana. 
The great scholar Halayudha who served as Chief Minister and 
Chief Judge was another distinguished member of the entourage of 
the king. The king himself and other members of the royal family 
were literary men, and some of their verses are still preserved in the 
anthology of Sanskrit verses, called Sadukti-kan^mrita, compiled 
by Sridharadasa. As noted above, Lakshmapasena also completed 
the astronomical work Adbhutamgara begun by his father. 

But Lakshmanasena was no less distinguished in military than 
in peaceful pursuits. His own copper-plates (Nos. vii-vru) and those 
of his sons“ refer to his victories over the neighbouring kings in all 
directions. He may also be regarded as the unnamed hero whose 
great military triumphs are praised in isolated verses composed by 
his court-poets Sarana and Umapatidhara.-^ 

^ It is to be noted, lioweAcr. that the reprcsculalion of Sadasiva on the royal 
seal was continued. 

^ IB. 19?-€3. 135. 114. 

^ Two stanzas of UmapalHiliara refer to the ' Ictories asainsl Pragjyolisha (i.e. 
Kamarupa or Assam) and Kasi {JASB. N.S. ii. 161). A verse of Sarana also 
mentions the conquest of Gatida. Kalihga. Kamariipa. Kasi and M^adha, and 
victory against the Chedi king and a Mlechchha ruler (JASB. N.S. n. 174) . The 
name of the victorious king is not mentioned in any of these poems, but as the 
authors lii'ed in the court of Lakshmanasena, and the conquest of Kamarupa, 
Ka^, Kalihga and Gauda are ascribed to that king in the inscriptions, he may 
be regarded as the hero lauded by the poets. In that case the defeat of the 
Mlechchha king most probably refers to a conflict with the Muslim invaders. 
Mr, J. M. Roy, however, records a tradition that the Mags of .Arakan claimed 
suzerainty over Bengal during the reign of Galaya (1133-1153 a.o.) and is of 
opinion that there was probably a conflict between Lakshmanasena and the Mags 
(Phdkdr liihaaa, n. 366). 
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Particular references are made in his own records to his victories 
over the kings of Gau^a, Kamarupa, Kalinga, and Kasl. His success 
against the last two is emphasised in the records of his sons, hoi 
we are told that he planted pillars commemorating military victory 

at Puri, Benares and Allahabad. 

As already noted above, Lakshmanasena’s campaign against 
Gauda, Kamarupa, and Kalinga might refer to expeditions which he 
led or accompanied during the reign of his grandfather. Otherwise 
we have to assume that these provinces, although conquered by 
Vijayasena, were not fully subdued or had rebelled, and Lakshmana- 
sena had to conquer them afresh. At all events we may regard the 
Sena suzerainty as well established over these three regions in the 
North, East and South. 

It was in the fourth region, on the west, that Lakshmapasena 
achieved conspicuous success during his reign. From what has been 
said above in connection with the reign of Madanapala, it may be 
assumed that at the time the Senas consolidated their power in 
Bengal, the Palas were ruling in Central and Eastern Magadha, 
while the northern part of that kingdom had passed into the hands 
of the Gahadavalas. Vijayasena’s efforts to extend the Sena power 
to Magadha were not attended with much success. The extent of 
Vallalasena’s success in this direction cannot be exactly determined, 
though, as noted above, he might have given the death-blow to the 
Pala power by defeating Govindapala. But the success of Vallala- 
sena was short-lived and probably indirectly helped the Gahadavalas 
by destroying the Pala power in Bihar. For it appears that after 
Govindapala nearly the whole of Magadha passed into the hands of 
• the Gahadavalas. An inscription found in the neighbourhood of 
Sasaram^ shows that the region was included in 1169 ajd. in the 
dominions of king Vijayachandra. The Sihvar Plate,^ dated 1175 A.D., 
refers to a grant of king Jayachandra, probably in the Patna district, 
while another record of the same king, found at Bodh-Gaya. incised 
some time between 1183 and 1192 a.d.,® shows the extension of the 
Gahadavala power in Central Magadha. 

The progress of the Gahadavala power in Magadha was a direct 
menace to the Senas. So the struggle begun in the time of Vijaya- 
sena must have been continued by his successors. Although the 


^ Tarochandl Rock Ins. (JAOS. vi. 547-49). Substance given in OHNI. i. 534. 
For the dale ct. EL v. App. No. 153, p. 22; Bbandarkar’s List, No. 340. 

* lA. xvm. 129 ; DHNl. i. 537-38. 

• IHQ. V. 14. The date of this grant is expressed in words as v.s. I24x, the 
wMd for the unit Sgare being lost. It might then be any year between 1240 and 
1249 \M. (1188-1192 A.n.). 
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details of this struggle are lacking, and the part played by Vallala- 
sena is not definitely known, there is hardly any doubt that 
Lakshriiapasena succeeded in driving away the Gahadavalas from 
Magauha, and even carried his victorious arras right into the heart 
of the Gahadavala dominions. 

The king of Kasi mentioned in Lakshmanasena’s records un- 
doubtedly refers to the Gahadavala king, and by defeating him 
Lakshmana ousted him from Magadha. The Sena conquest of the 
Gaya district is indubitably proved by the two records of Asoka- 
challa found in Gaya. These are dated in the years 51 and 74 of 
the ‘atita-rajya’ of Lakshmanasena. Although the correct interpre- 
tation of the dates is open to doubt, there is a general consensus of 
opinion that the expression used in these two records undoubtedly 
proves that Gaya was included within the dominions of Lakshmaipa- 
sena.^ It may be mentioned here, that the laudatory verse of 
Umapatidhara, referred to above, includes Magadha among the 
conquests of his hero, who is probably no other than Lakshmanasena. 

The conquest of the Gaya region, if not the whole of Magadha, 
was evidently only the first stage in the successful campaign of 
Lakshmanasena against Kasiraja, i.e. the Gahadavala king Jaya- 
chandra. The planting of the pillars of victory in Benares and 
Allahabad, referred to in the records of Lakshmanasena’s sons, 
represents the succeeding stages in the same campaign, which led 
him into the heart of his adversary’s dominions. 

The permanent result of this campaign of Lakshmapasena 
against the Gahadavala king cannot be determined. According to 
the interpretation of Asokaehalla’s records suggested later, the Gaya 
district remained in possession of Lakshmanasena till it was conquered 
by the Muslims.- His advance up to Benares and Allahabad was 
probably more in the nature of a daring raid than a regular conquest. 
But it might have resulted in weakening the power and prestige of 
the Gahadavala ruler, and keeping him busy at a time when he 
required peace and his full strength to join the confederacy against 
the Muslim invaders. 

The victories mentioned by Umapatidhara include one against 
the Chedi king. Now' Vallabharaja, a feudatory of the Kalachuri 
kings of Ratanpur, claims to have reduced the king of Gauda.^ As 
Vallabharaja flourished in the middle of the twelfth century a.d.. 


^ For a full discussion on this poiiil cf. JASB. N.S. XMi. 8 If. and also 
Appendix i infra. 

“ JASB. NS. XVII. II. 

“ Kotgarh, now Akaltara Ins. (Cf. Hiralal, Descripih'c List of Inscriptiona in 
Central Provinces and Berar, pp. I09-I10). 
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it is probable that Umapatidhai-a also refers to the same contest. 
In any case, Vallabharaja’s reference to a fight with Gauda gives an 
historical character to Umapati’s statement which might otherwise 
have been regarded as purely imaginary. The genesis of the 
hostility between Gauda and the Kalachuri kingdom and the scene 
fA conflict are alike unknown to us. Further, since both the parties 
plnim victory, the result of the struggle must be regarded as 
indecisive. 

It would thus appear that Lakshmaijasena carried on military 
expeditions far away from the frontiers of Bengal in all directions. 
Since the days of Dharmapala and Devapala no other ruler in Bengal 
had carried on such wide and extensive military campaigns, and so 
far as we can judge from extant evidence, his efforts were crowned 
with a fair degree of success. Under him Bengal played an 
important part in North Indian politics, and nearly six hundred 
years were to elapse before she was destined again to play a similar 
role under a strange combination of circumstances. 

But although Lakshmanasena began with a brilliant career of 
conquest, his reign ended in a sea of troubles that overwhelmed him 
and his kingdom. Unfortunately sufficient details are not known to 
enable us to explain the sudden collapse of his power or give an 
intelligent account of it. An inscription, found in Western 
Sundarbans, shows that one Doramanapala had set up as an indepen- 
dent chief in the eastern part of Khadi (in Sundarbans) in 1196 a.d.^ 


’ UIQ. X. 331 ff. Tlic name of the chief is given as Sri-Maclommanap^a 
I suggested in a lellei’ to one of the editors that the name should be read as 
Srima(d)-PommanapaIa. The same suggestion has been made by Dr. D. C. Sircar 
(IC. I. 379). Dr. Sircar seems to imply (Ibid. p. 680, f.n. 3) that Dommanapala was 
a feudal chief of Lakshmanasena, but the whole tenor of the inscription leaves no 
doubt that Dommanapala was for all practical purposes an independent chief. 1 
agree with Dr. Sircar that the word Mahardjadhirdja in 1. 2 is an epithet of 
Pominanapala, and should not be construed, as the editors have done, with vipaksha 
to indicate that Pommanapala was hostile to the Makdrdjddhirdja i.e. his suzerain 
ruler. Such an interpretation would l)e most curiou.s, to say the least of it. 

The inscription tells us that the Pala family to which Pommanapala belonged 
migrated from Ayodhya and acquired the possession (updrjjita) of Furva-kha^ika, 
whether by conquest or other means, it is not clear. It refers to only two rulers. 
The proper name of the first ruler cannot be read in full. It begins with Sri and 
ends m -rdladeva. with about three letters missing or indistinct after Sri. The first 
of these letters has been read as Sri, but looks more like Gri. The next letter has been 
pe^ed off, and the following one is almost certainly la. This person is styled 
Paranut’Mdkesvara, Mahdmaadalika. He was succeeded by Pommanapala, who is 
called Mahdsdmantddktpati, MahdTcjddhirdja, and something else which is not deariy 
intdligilde. 

Whether the family was connected in any way with the Pala ndeis of Bmigsd 
it is impossilde to say. It is very likely that Dommai^apals, son of a provincial 
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Khadl district is mentioned as an integral part of the Sena dominions 
in the records of both Vijayasena and Lakshmanasena, and the 
revolution of Dommanapala is an important indication of the 
weakness of the authority of Lakshmanasena and the disruption of 
his kingdom in his old age. Perhaps the Deva family also set up 
an independent kingdom to the east of the Meghna river about the 
same time.^ During this period of turmoil, some time about 1202 a.d., 
when Lakshmanasena was probably very old, Bengal was invaded 
by the Muslims who had by that time conquered nearly the whole 
of Northern India. The detailed account of this invasion, led by 
Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji, is given in Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin. The 
date and nature of this raid and the reliability of the account in the 
Tabaqdt are subjects of keen controversy, and the whole question 
has been dealt with in detail in Appendix iii to this chapter. It 
will suffice here to give a short account of the episode as described 
in Tabaqdt-i-Ndsm. 


Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji, a Turkish soldier of fortune, took 
advantage of the general collapse of Hindu kingdoms of Northern 
India to make plundering raids in Eastern India on his own account. 
In course of one of these he seized the great Buddhist monastery at 
Bihar (Patna district) , and later he reduced the whole of Magadha. 
We do not know what arrangement Lakshmanasena had made to 
protect Magadha which belonged to him, or to defend Bengal which 
was obviously open to a similar attack and justly apprehended to 
be the next objective of Muhammad. It is probable that forces 
were posted on the military route that led from Bihar to Bengal 
along the Ganges, through the passes of the Rajmahal Hills. 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, however, led a cavalry force through unfre- 
quented hills and jungles of Jharkhand, and by forced marches 
suddenly appeared before Nadiya where Lakshmanasena was staying 
at the time. So swift were his movements that when he reached 
the city-gate, he was accompanied by only eighteen of his followers. 
They were regarded as horse-dealers, and Muhammad kept up 
the pretension by moving slowly through the city. By the time 
he reached the gate of the palace, more of his soldiers had entered 
the city, and then a simultaneous attack was made on the jmlaee 
and the city. Lakshmanasena was taking his midday meal when a 
loud cry arose from the gate of the palace and the interior of the 


Governor or feudal chief under the Sena.s, assumed independence and founded a 
principality in eastern Khadl which is now represented by the Sundarbans where 
the plate was found. The subsequent history of the family is unknown. 

* For an account of the Deva family, cf. Ch. ix. § I infra. 
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city When he realised the critical situation, he left the palace and 
retired to Eastern Bengal. Muhammad Bakhtyar met with no 
opposition, and as soon as his whole army arrived he took possession 
of the city and fixed up his quarters there. Later, he left Nadiya 
in desolation and removed his capital to Lakhnawati. No mention 
is made of any further struggle with the Senas, nor is there any 
definite statement about the region that formed the dominions of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar. The disastrous Tibetan expedition of 
Muhammad, followed shortly by his death, must have considerably 
weakened the hold of Muslim rule in Bengal. In any case it does 
not appear to have taken root anywhere outside North Bengal. The 
coins issued by Mughisuddin Yuzbek in 653 a.h. (1255 a.d.) shows 
that probably even Nadiya could not be effectively conquered by 
the Muslims during half a century that followed the first raid. 

Lakshmanasena certainly continued to rule in Eastern Bengal, 
at least for three or four years after the raid on Nadiya. Although 
to-day we rightly regard this incident as an epoch-making event 
marking the end of independent Hindu rule in Bengal, it does not 
appear to have been taken in that light by the contemporaries. 
One, if not two, of the land-grants of Lakshmapasena was issued 
some years after the conquests of Muhammad Bakhtyar. It gives 
the usual high-sounding royal titles to Lakshmanasena and eulogises 
his great military achievements. The laudatory verse of Umapati- 
dhara even refers to Lakshmaiiascna’s victory against a Mlechchha 
king, who may be regarded as a Muslim ruler in Bengal. The sons 
of Lakshmanasena also claim victory over the Yavanas, and their 
records are drawn up in the right old style with all the high-sounding 
royal titles. It is difficult to say whether all these are to be explained 
by the false court etiquette that clings to a royal dynasty even after 
Its downfall, or should be taken to indicate that the Muslim 
chroniclers have given an exaggerated aQ£punt of the extent and 
importance of Muhammad’s conquests in Bengal. 

Whatever view we might take of the nature and consequences 
of the Muslim raid on Nadiya and Lakshmaijasena’s responsibility 
for the same, his name should go down in history as that of a great 
and noble, though unfortunate, ruler. In spite of popular views to 
the contrary, based on a superficial knowledge of the account in 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, he must be regarded as the last great Hindu hero 
m Bengal of whom his country might well feel proud. Even a 
I^rusal of Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri leaves the impression that the aged king 
^owed far greater courage and patriotism than his counsellors and 
chrrftams. It is not perhaps without significance that while the 
author of Tabaqdt-i-Ndsrri passed over in silence even such a 
famous king as Pritfaviraja. he went out of his way to bestow 
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very high praises upon Lakshmanasena. ‘ the great Rae of Bengal, 
and even compared him with Sultan Qutbuddin. There must also 
be some good reason why the people of Gaya region clung fondly 
to his name for nearly a century after his death, and his memory 
was perpetuated in Mithila (North Bihar) by the naming of an 
era after him. 

iir. The Successors op Lakshmanasena 

Lakshmanasena ruled for at least 27 years and died some time 
after 1205 a.d.^ His two sons Visvarupasena and Kesavasena ruled 
in succession- after him. The latter is known from a single record® 
dated in his third regnal year, while we possess two records of the 
former, one dated in the 14th regnal year,^ and the other somewhat 
later.® Probably Visvarupasena was the elder of the two brothers 
and succeeded his father.® Although no details of their reigns are 
known to us, it is clear from their records that they ruled at least 
over Eastern and Soutiiern Bengal. For the first two inscriptions 
referred to above record grants of land in Vikramapura, and the 
third in marshy lands of Southern Bengal on the sea-coast.'^ 

Both the kings are given the usual imperial titles while, in 
addition, Visvarupasena is called ‘ Arirdja-vrishabhdnka-sankara- 
Gaudesvam,’ and Kesavasena, ‘ Arirdja-asahya-sankara-Gau4esvara.’ 
The epithet ‘ Saura ’ applied to these kings seems to indicate that 
they were sun-worshippers. Thus the Sena ro.val family transferred 
their allegiance in turn to the three important religious sects, Saiva, 
Vaishnava and Saura. 

The records describe the military prowess of both the kings in 
vague general terms, but offer no details except a reference to their 

’ According to Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Lakshmanasena died shortly after the raid 
on Nadiya fp. 558). But the colophon of Sadulcli-kamumrifa refers to Lak.shmana- 
sena as the ruling kuig in a.d. 1905 (IHQ. iii. 188) . 

“ As both of them grsuited lands in Vikramapura they evidently ruled in the 
same region, one after the other. 

“ Edilpur CP. (IB. 118 ff). ‘ Madanapada cp. (IB. 139(1). 

' Madhyapada (Calcutta Sahitya Parishat) cp. (IB. 140 ff) . This is not dated 
but in 1. 58 it refers to a grant made in year 14. So it must have been engraved 
in year 14 or later. 

* Mr. R. D. Banerji came to this conclusion on the ground that the grant of 
Kesavasena contained all the verses found in the Madanapada Grant of Visvarupasena 
and some additional verses (JASB. NB. x. 98). But the Madhyapa^ cp. of 
Visvarupasena, which has since been dLscovere<l, contains these additional verses 
(IB. 140 ff). The real ground for regarding Visvarupasena as the elder brother and 
predecessor of Kesavasena is v. 10 of Edilpur cp. I agree with Mr. N. G. Majumdar's 
interpretation of this verse (IB. 197 ; cf. also p. 120), according to which it contains 
a reference to king Visvarupasena. and he must, therefore, have preceded Kesavasena 
who issued the Edilpur cp. 

’ Cf. 11. 42 and 47 (IB. 146). 
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v'ictory over the Muslims. In a verse, contained in all the three 
record.?,^ the two kings are eulogised as “ the day of destruction 
to the Yavanas,” i.e. Muslims. The qualifying epithet applied to 
the Yavanas reads ‘ sagarga ’ in the record of Visvarupasena and 
‘ sagandha in that of Kesavasena. The meaning of these terms is 
not quite clear,® but there is hardly anj' doubt that the verse refers 
to the struggle between the two Sena kings and the Muslim chiefs 
who were ruling over a portion of Northern and Western Bengal. 

The inference from these records about the political condition of 
Bengal is supported by Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri. It states that the Muslim 
chiefs ruled over “ the territory of Lakhnawati ” which had “ two 
wings on either side of the river Gang,” viz., ‘ Ral ’ (Radha) on 
the western side, and ‘ Barind ’ (Varendra) on the eastern (p. 584 ) . 
while ‘ Bang,’ i.e. (Vanga or Eastern and Southern Bengal) was 
ruled by the descendants of Lakshmanasena even when that work 
was composed.'* Regarding the relations of the Muslim kingdom 
with Vanga, we have two different statements in the book. With 
reference to the Sultan Ghiyasuddin Twaz, we are told that “ the 
parts round about the slate of Lakhnawati such as Jajnagar, the 
countries of Bang, Kamrud [Kamarupa], and Tirhut, all sent tribute 
to him ; and the whole of that territory named Gaur passed under 
his control ” (pp. 587 - 88 ) . A few pages later we are informed that 
when in 624 a.h. (= 1226-27 a.d.) Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, son 
of lyaltimish, the Sultan of Delhi, invaded Lakhnawati. this city 
was left unprotected as ‘ Sultan Ghiya.suddin had led an army 
towards the territory of Kamrud and Bang.’ Nasiruddin easily 
captured Lakhnawati, and Ghiyasuddin had to return frOm his 
expedition to Kamrud and Bang (pp. 594-95) . Thus we may 
safely infer from the Hindu and Muslim evidences, that for nearly 
half a century Bang could not be subdued by the Muslim rulers of 
Lakhnawati. and though they might have occasionally gained some 


^ V. «1 of Edilpiir CP. (IB. 123-24) ; v. 17 of Madanapa^ CP. (IB. 135). 

This was the reading of James Primsep in 1888 (JASB. vii. 43 fl). As the 
plate is lost ard the facsimile published by Prinsep (in which some spots were 
retouched by him) is the only available reproduction of the record, it is difficult 
to be sure of tlic reading. As this verse is reproduced in Madanapa^a cp. where 
the cone.si»nding word reads dearly as ‘sagarga,’ it is very probable that Prinsep 
meread this word as ‘ sagandha.’ Mr. N. G. Majumdar in his edition of Edilpur cp. 
accepts the word as 'sagarga" {IB. 1S4), 

p. , ’ took ‘Garga’ to mean ‘Garjha’ i.e. Gharjistmi and held that 

Kefew^a *f^ted Muslim raiders led by Muhammad Ghori (JBORS. 1918, 
p. 171). This IS, however, a pure guess. 

‘ p. m. As the author refers to events of 658 AJt. (1260 a.d.), the w«k 

Lakhnawati between 

* hb struement about 

Lakshmapasenas descendants ruling in Bengal may refer to thb perM. 
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successes against it and levied tribute, they sometimes also met 
with failure, and the Sena rulers could justly claim victory against 
them. 

The known reign-periods of the two brothers Visvarupasena and 
Kesavasena exceed seventeen years, and their rule probably covered 
at least a quarter of a century. As Lakshmanasena was on the throne 
in A.D. 1205, his two sons may be regarded as having ruled till at 
least A.D. 1230. One of the records of Visvarupasena refers to 
Kumara Suryasena and Kumara Piuaishottamasena^ as donors of 
lands to Brahmanas. Thej' were evidently members of the royal 
family and probably sons of Visvarupasena, but there is no evidence 
to show that they ever ascended the throne. But as we learn 
from Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl that the descendants of Lakshmanasena 
ruled in Bengal (Bang) at least up to 1245 .\.d., and probably up 
to 1260 a.d.,2 it is almost certain that Visvarupasena and Kesavasena 
were succeeded by other members of the family. Nothing is, how- 
ever, definitely known about them.® 

There is no doubt that the final extinction of the Sena power 
is due as much to the pressure of the Muslim invaders as to the 
rebellions of feudal chiefs. The rise of an independent chief 
Dommanapala in the KhadT district in or some time before 1196 A.n. 
has already been referred to above.® The loss of power and prestige 
after the Muslim conquest of Western and Northern Bengal induced 
other local chiefs to assert their independence. One such chief was 
Ranavaukamalla §rI-Harikaladeva who ruled over the kingdom of 
Pattikera in Tippera in a.d. 1221.'’ About the same time the Deva 
family established a powerful kingdom beyond the Meghna river. 

^ Madhyapada (Saliilya Parishal) cp. 11. 51. 57-58 (IB. 117). mm. Aastrl 
read the fii-st name as Sadasena (IHQ. il. 77). 

“ Supra p. 226, f.n, 4. 

' For an account of the Sena kin);.> presened in Bengali traditions see App. iv. 
N. Vasu refers to a king called Madhavasena who issued a Grant in ^aka 1145 
(=1223 A.D.) . He says that a fac.siinile of the plate is given on p. 516 of 
Atkinson's Kuinayun (JASB. nxv. 2S) . But this b»x)k, consisting of only 48 pages, 
contains no reference to the king or the cp. Atkinson, however, refers elsewhere to 
“ an insoription at the great temple of Jageswar Iieyond Almora which, though 
very imperfect, allows the name iMadha\ascna to he read" (.Vofes on the History 
of the Himalaya of the A'. 11'. P. of India. Ch. m. 50, iv. 15). No facsimile of 
the in.scription is given, and Atkinson assigns tlie date 1123 a.d. to this king on 
the authority of Prinsep. It is difficult to regard Madhavasena as a Sena king 
of Bengal on the basis of Atkinson's statement or the tradition that chiefs of 
Sukhet and Mandi were descended from Sena kings. A verse of Madhavasena is 
quoted in Sadukti-karnamriia (.JASB. NS. n. 172) and he may belong to the 
royal Sena family. But we have as yet no definite evidence of it. 

* Supra pp. 222-23. 

' For a detailed account with reference to authorities cf. Chap. ix. § 2. 
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King Damodara of this family is known to have ruled over the 
districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong from a.d. 1231 to 
1243. A later king, Daiarathadeva, probably of the same family, 
align ruled in the Dacca district with Vikraniapura as his capital 
city, and was probably on the throne in the year a.d. 1283.' 

All the while the Senas seem to have maintained a precarious 
existence. The name of a king Madhusena is found in the colophon 
of a MS. of Pancharaksha? He is styled ‘ parama-aaugaUi-parama- 
rujadhiraja’ and ‘ Gav^esvara,’ and the date is given as Saka 1211. 
Whether this Buddhist king Madhusena, ruling in 1289 aj)., belonged 
to the well-known royal Sena family, it is difficult to say. The 
locality over which he ruled is also difficult to determine. For 
Northern and Western Bengal now formed the dominions of the 
Muslim rulers of Lakhnawati, and Eastern Bengal had passed into 
the hands of the Deva family. It is just possible that he was ruling 
in an obscure corner of Southern or Western Bengal, or had seized 
Eastern Bengal from Dasarathadeva or his successor. Madhusena, 
who floiuiahed in the last quarter of the thirteenth century a.d., is 
the last known ruler® of Bengal with the name-ending -seiia who 
might have inherited the pretensions, if not the power, of the Senas, 
and kept up the traditions of their mighty and powerful kingdom. 
In any case, the great Sena family passes out of the history of Bengal 
with the close of the thirteenth century a.d. 

In spite of its ignoble end, the short period of Sena rule in 
Bengal constitutes .an important landmark in its history. A 
succession of three able and vigorous rulers consolidated the whole 
province into a united and powerful kingdom such as probably it 
had never been since the death of Devapala three hundred and 
fifty years before. By their strong advocaey of the orthodox Hindu 
faith, the Senas helped it to attain the position of supremacy in 
Bengal which it had long ago secured in the rest of India. The 
Sena period also saw the high-water mark of development of Sanskrit 

‘ For a detailed account with refereiice to aulhoritie.'! ef. Chap. ix. § 1. 

’ The colophon runs thus; “ Paramefuara-parama-saugaia-parama-rdjadkirdja- 
^rimad-Gaudeh'ara-Madhusena-devakandm pravardhamdna-vijayardjye yatrdnkenapi 
Saka-narapateh ^akahddh 1211 Bhddra di 2” mm. H. P. Sastrl who has given an 
account of the .'.ts.s. (Sastri-Ca<. i. 117 ; Entry No. 77. ms. No. 4078) wrongly read 
parama-mahdrdpidhirdja.’ He also reads ‘ Sritnati-Gaudesvara.’ There seems to be 
a letter after Madhusena, which jim. SaslrJ ignores and I am unable to read. 
Perhaps, N. Vasu had this Madhusena in mind when he stated that one Madhusena 
is referred to in a manuscript as having ruled in Vikramapura in a.d. 1272 (VJI. 358) . 

* The name of a king of Bengal named Chandrasena is said to have been 
mentioned in a Sanskrit Ins. which is now broken up and buih into a mosque at 
Mangalkot in the Eatwa sub-division of Burdwan district [AS(F). 1811-12, p. 8, 
pma 8]. No further account of this inscription or of the king has appeared as yet. 
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literature in Bengal. Buddhism, in its last phase, was a disintegrat- 
ing force in religion and society, and there can be hardly any doubt 
that its predominance in Bengal was the main contributing factor 
to the phenomenal success of Islam in this region. That Hindu 
society, religion, and culture in Bengal even partially succeeded in 
surviving the onslaughts of Islam is mainly due to the new vigour 
and life infused into them by the sturdy Hindu ruling family of 
Kariiata. But in spite of all the good that they had done, their 
foreign origin and the short duration of their rule perhaps stood in 
the way of the growth of that united national life which alone 
could have enabled Bengal to withstand the irresistible advance of 
the Muslims in a manner more befitting its past history. The 
Muslim conquest of Bengal, after the overthrow of the rest of 
Northern India, was perhaps inevitable in the long nin, but the 
way in which Bihar and half of Bengal passed into their hands, 
almost without an^' opposition worth the name, has cast a slur on 
the courage, the prowess, and the political organisation of the people. 
Even the most heroic resistance and successful defence of East Bengal 
for nearly a century against the Muslim power ruling over the rest 
of Northern India have not succeeded in removing the stain from the 
fair name of Bengal. History, in this respect, may be said to have 
repeated itself five and a half centuries later. For we mark the 
.same contrast between the ease with which Bengal was conquered 
by the British and the sturdy opposition they received in Upper 
and Central India, Deccan, and South Indian Peninsula. Whether 
it is a mere chance coincidence or due to some fatal inherent defects 
in national character, it is difficult to say. We may attribute the 
evil to that unknown -and unknowable factor called fate or destiny 
which sometimes plays no inconsiderable part in the affairs of men. 
or it may be that the genius of the people of Bengal, in spite of their 
intellectual brilliance and other virtues, is not amenable to even 
an elementary sense of discipline and organisation calling for unity 
in the face of a common danger. Facts may be cited in favour of both 
the view-points, and in the absence of necessary data for a correct 
judgment on these and allied problems of the history of Bengal, it 
is a fruitless task to pursue these speculations to any length. There 
is, however, no justification for the current view that makes 
Lakshmariasena and Siraj-ud-daula scape-goats for all the disasters 
that befell Bengal. They were certainly more courageous and 
patriotic than most of their counsellors and officials, and were 
perhaps more sinned against than sinning. A large share of the 
blame must also attach to the people at large, but for whose moral 
and political lapse we could hardly expect the development of a 
situation like those to which the unfortunate kings succumbed. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SENA KINGS 

There are, broadly speaking, two radically different views about 
the dates of the Sena kings. One is based on the assumption that 
the era current in North Bihar and known as Lakshmaiia Samvat, or 
in its contracted form La Sam, started from 1119-20 a.d. and 
commemorates the accession of Lakshmanasena.* The other is based 
on the identification of ‘ Rae Lakhmanlah ’ of Tahaqdt-i-Ndsm with 
king Lakshmanasena, and on certain passages in two literary works 
of Vallalasena, viz. Ddnasdgara and Adbhutasdgara. These refer to 
Saka 1081 or 1082 (1159 or 1160 a.d.) as the beginning of Vallala- 
s^a’s reign, Saka 1091 (1169 a.d.) as the date of the composition 
of Ddnasdgara, and 1089 or 1090 (1167 or 1168 a.d.) as the com- 
mencement of Adbhutasdgara.’^ The two different view-points, with 
full references, were summed up in 1921 by the writer of the present 
chapter who opposed the first and expounded at length the second 
view.® Since then important arguments have been brought forward 
in support of it. Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti has shown that 
according to the correct reading of the colophon of an anthological 
work called Sadukti-kanmmrita, it was composed by Srldharadasa, 
the court-poet of Lakshmanasena, in §aka 1127 (1205 a.d.) during 
the reign of that king.^ Further, Mr. R. D. Banerji’s contention that 
the .specific dates found in the literary works of Vallalasena are 
spurious, as they are not found in some manuscripts of the texts, 
has been considerably weakened. For these dates also occur in a 
newly discovered manuscript of one of these works, and are referred 


This view was propounded by Kielhorn (I A. xix. Iff). Its staunchest 
supporter was Mr. R. D, B.inerji ix. 271ff and numerous other articles). 

It was followed by Mr. S. Kumar UA. 1915. pp, ?]5ff). Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
(lA. 1919, pp. 171-76), and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (JBORS. re. 862) among others. 

The date of the commencement of Adbhvtnsagara is given as 1090 Saka 
(1168 A.D.) in the Bombay mss. of that work (Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search 
for Sanskrit ms.s. during J8S7~88, and 1890-91, p. lxxxv) and as 1089 §aka (1167 A.D.) 
m the text edited by Muralidhar Jha (Prabhakari Co., Benares 1905). 

JASB. N.S. XVII (1981). pp. 7-16. The passages in the literary works of 
Vallalasena, and a detailed discussion of Mr. R. D. Banerji’s views will be found 
tlwe. Some passages were originally noticed by Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti (JASB. 
1906, p. 17) and discussed by Mr. Bancrji (JASB. N.S. ix. 877) . Othw passages were 
noted md discussed by Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti (IHQ. ni. 186; v. 133) and 
Mr. D. C. Bbattacharya (IHQ. ra. 574ff ; lA. vl 1458). 

‘ IHQ. m. 188. 
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to not only in certain introductory or concluding passages which are 
omitted in certain manuscripts of the text, but are scattered through- 
out the text of Abdhutasdgara.^ These passages were evidently 
known to Raja Todarmall who refers to “ the position of the Great 
Bear, according to the Adbhutasagara, in the Saka year 1082 
(1160-61 A.D.) while Vallalasena was ruling.”' Some of the passages 
containing the dates are also quoted by the famous Smriti writer 
Srlnatha Acharya Chudamani who flourished about 1500 a.d.® 

On the whole, the first view, maintained by R. D. Banerji, is 
hardly supported now by any scholar, and the chronology of the 
Sena kings, based on the dates furnished by the literary works for 
Vallalasena and Lakshmanasena, is now generally accepted. The 
chronology of the Sena kings may thus be drawn up as follows : — 


Name oj 
king. 

Vijayasena 

Vallalasena 

Lakshmanasena 

Vlsvarupasena 

Ke^vasena 


Known duration 
of reign. 

62 (? or 32) 

IT 

27 

14 

3 


Year of 
accession. 
A.B. 1095 (1125) 
„ 1158 
1179 
„ 1206 
„ 1225 


Mr. J. C. Ghosh^ fixes the date of Vijayasena's accession in 
A.D. 1088 on the strength of astronomical data contained in the 
Barrackpur Grant. His arguments, particularly as they involve 
emendation of the text of the inscription, do not carry much weight. 
It may be added that calculating on the same astronomical data, 
Mr. C. C. Das Gupta places the accession of Vijayasena in 1096 a.d.® 

On the other hand, as already noted above,® there are grave 
doubts about the reading of the date in Barrackpur Grant as 62, 
and regarding it as his regnal year. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s sugges- 
tion to refer it to Vikrama-Chalukya era would give the date 
1137-38 .4J). for Vijayasena, and we may place his accession approxi- 
mately at 1125 A.D. The same result is attained if we read the 
date as 32, and regard it as his regnal year. On the whole, a date 
near about 1125 a.d. appears to be more reasonable than the date 
c. 1095 A.D. now generally assumed. 

A passage in Adbhutasagara refers to the year ‘ bhuja-vasu- 
dasa — 1081 ’ as the beginning (rdjyddi) of Vallalasena's reign. 


^ IIIQ. ui. 574fi; V. 1S.3-3S; JRAS. 1930. 3ff ; I A. U. 145ff, 153fi. 

“ P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. i, p. 300. Todamall’s reference 
to Vallalasena niling in 1160-61 a.d. takes away the force of the argument based on 
Abul-Fazl's statement in Akbamdmd (n. IS) that the La Sam commemorates the 
accession of Lakshmanasena in 1119 a.d. 

’ JASB. NS. XI. 347. * IC. it. 227. 

“ ABI. xm. 217. • Supra p. 210, f.n. 3. 
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Unfortunately the interpretation of this short passage involves two 
difficulties. In the first place, it is uncertain whether the expression 
rdjyddi should be taken literally to mean the first year of the reign,^ 
or, in a general way, to denote the earlier part of the reign.- 
Secondly, the date given in words means 1082, while it is given in 
figures as 1081. One of these must be wrong. It has been suggested 
that the expression bhuja (=2) is a mistake for bhu (=1).’ On 
the other hand, it is equally plausible that 1081 in figures is an error 
for 1082. It is not possible to arrive at a definite conclusion on any 
of these points. Although it is difficult to attach much weight to 
the argument based on astronomical grounds by which Mr. J. C. 
Ghosh accepts 1081 Saka current (1158 a.d.) as the year 1 of 
Vallalasena’s reign, it may provisionally be accepted on general 
grounds. 

The exact date of the accession of Lakshmanasena depends upon 
the correct interpretation of the colophon of Sadukti-kanmmritn. 
It gives the Saka year 1127 (1205 a.d.) as corresponding to the 
regnal year of Lakshmanasena expressed by the somewhat unusual 
and ambiguous chronogram “ rasaika-vimsebde.” Mr. Chintaharan 
Chakravarti, who arrived at this reading by a collation of different 
manuscripts, interpreted it to mean 27 {i.e. ?asa=64-21) Mr. 
Girindra Mohan Sarkar emended the expression to rdjyaika-vimsebde^ 
and took it to mean the 21st year. Both the suggestions are equally 
plausible, but the first one is preferred on the ground that according 
to Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin, Lakshmanasena was eighty years old in or about 
1200 A.D. and it is less likely that he lived beyond the age of 90.'^ 
Here, again, it is interesting to note that both the dates have been 
supported on astronomical grounds.® In view of many instances of 
this kind, it is difficult to accept Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya’s view, 
based on astronomical grounds, that Visvarupasena was ruling in 
1247 though the date is not an improbable one. 


This is the view of Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti (op. eit.) R P rimnrla 
(OR. (i*) and Mr. J. C. Ghosh (IC. iv. 8S8). ^ 

’ ■ JC- IV. 288-«9 

Ibid. It IS curious to note that Mr. C. C. Das Gupta rives 11 w at. .. 

the begmnmg of Vallalasena’s reign although, like Mr. Ghosh, he Sses his argument 

“ S 

* , J * ^ fC. IV. 881 . 

For he would be aged 91 m 1211 a.d. which, according to the second view, 
would correspond to his 27th regnal year when the Bhawal^ was issSi 
EL XXI. 215-ie : IC. IV. 231, . jjjq 
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Lakshmanasena Era 

In view of the chronology adopted above, the epoch of 
Laksfaiuana Samvat viz. 1108 or 1119-20 a.d.,’ cannot be regarded as 
the date of the accession of Lakshmanasena. It is, therefore, 
necessary to discuss the origin of that Era. 

The first point to remember in this connection is that no Sena 
king, not even the two sons of Lakshmanasena, ever used that era, 
and that there is no evidence that it was ever known, far less used, 
in Bengal during the Sena period, or within the next three centuries.® 
This raises grave doubts about the foundation of the era by 
Lakshmanasena or any other Sena ruler of Bengal. 

The second point to be noted is the somewhat peculiar 
phraseology used in the eaily inscriptions dated in this era. The 
dates of two inscriptions of Asokachalla at Bodh-Gaya and one of 
Jayasena, lord of PTthI, at .Tanibigha are expressed as follows : 

1. Srlmal-Lakhvana(k»hmana)-senasy—ailia-rdiye Sam 

2. &rimal-Lakshmanase>ia-deva-j)dddnam=atita-rajye Sam 74.* 

8. Lakahmamu!enasy=dtUa-rdjye Sam 8-3.' 

Dr. Kielhorn,® and following him Mr. R. D. Banerji,^ held that in the 
above expressions the years were counted from the commencement 
of the Era of Lakshmanasena, but his reign was a thing of the past. 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri also accepted this view,® but he rightly 
recognised that as Lakshmanasena, king of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal, was niling long after the years 51 and 74 of the Era which 
commenced in 1119-20 a.d., king Lakshmanasena, who founded this 
Era and died before its 51st year {i.e. 1170 a.d.) . must be a different 
ruler of that name. The fact that Jayasena. lord of Pith!, issued one 
of the three records containing a date in that Era, and his father 


* The different views about the epoch of the Era have been discussed late*' 
(See injra pp. 287-39) . 

’ MM. H. P. Sastri points out that Bengali mss. dated in La Sam are not met 
with in South and East Bengal, and have only been found in Dinajpur. ‘ Most of 
these M.SS. are on palm-leaves and above two hundred years old ’ {Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS., Vol. XI. p. 12). He refers to two mss. dated 43,i and 872 La Sam {Cat. 
Durbar Library, Nepal, i. 33, 51) . 

Three mss. of the Dacca University (Nos. 189, 528, and 2589) bear dates in 
La Sam. In the first only the hundredth figure 4 is legible. The second gives the 
dale 449. The third is dated in the year 424 of the Gauda king. The Era was 
probably introduced into Bengal from Mithila in course of the fifteenth century a.p. 
when there was a close as.sociation between the two provinces in connection with 
studies in Nyaya. 

’ EL xn. 29. * El. xn. SO. ^ lA. xLvni. 47. 

* lA. xnt. 2. ’ JA8B. NS. tx. 2. " AJV. Part 2, p. 4. 
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Buddhasena is mentioned in an inscription as a contemporary of 
Asokachalla during whose reign the other two records were issued, 
led Dr. Raychaudhuri to conclude that king Lakshmanasena who 
founded the Era ‘ must have been the founder of the Sena dynasty 
of Pithl.’^ The suggestion is, no doubt, a valuable one, but there 
is no evidence that the Sena dynasty of PTthi existed as early as 
1119-20 A.D* far less that its founder was powerful enough to 
establish an Era which remained in use for centuries. 

The main question, however, is whether we are justified in 
interpreting the dates of Bodh-Gaya and Janibigha inscriptions in 
the manner suggested by Kielhom. Reference may be made in this 
connection to similar expressions for indicating dates used with the 
name of Govindapala, noted above.’* On the analogy of the 
interpretation adopted by Kielhom, Banerji, and Ra^ychaudhuri, we 
have to assume that an Era was founded by Govindapala, and that 
he died before year 14 of that Era. It would, therefore, follow that 
two different Eras were founded within a few years, and both were 
current together in Gaya from 1161 to 1199 a.d. Further, if the 
Senas of PithT had set up the Era in 1119 a.d., their rule as well as 
the use of their Era must have been in abeyance in Gaya during 
the period of Govindapala’s rule. 

Before we can accept the interpretation suggested by Kielhom, 
it must be satisfactorily explained why the inscription refers to the 
aUta-rdjya of Lakshmariasena, and ignores altogether the name of 
the kings (Visvarupasena or Kesavasena, if we accept the view of 
Mr. Banerji, and Buddhasena and Jayasena, if we accept the view 
of Dr. Raychaudhuri) of the same dynasty who were reigning at the 
time the records were actually drawn up. In the case of the Gupta 
records, the date in the Gupta Era is used along with the name of 
the reigning king, and not a single record uses an expression like 
“ Chandrayvptasy—dtita-rdjye sarh.” 

It is difliicult on these grounds to accept either the interpretation 
of the above dates proposed by Dr. Kielhom, or the theory of 
Dr. Raychaudhuri which is based on it. As regards the latter, it 
may be pointed ojit that we have no evidence of the existence of 
a king named Lakshmanasena, other than the Sena ruler of Bengal, 
who reined in Mithila or the Gaya district, where the Era associated 
with this name is known to have been in use. We should not, 
therefore, presume the existence of a new king of that name, until 
it proves impossible to give a rational interpretation of the associa> 
tion of the well-known king Lakshmanasena with that Era. Further, 


* AJV. pMt 8. p. j 


' Cf. IC. n. 578. 


* See titpm p. 171, 1m. 1. 
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as early as the fifteenth century a.d., Lakshraanasena of the era is 
definitely stated to be the lord of Gaiida.* 

The only way by which we can I’econcilc the known facts is to 
suppose that the Era was stai-ted in Bihar, and though associated 
with the name of the Sena king Lakshmanasena of Bengal, it was 
not founded by him ; as otherwise it would have been in use also in 
his home-province of Bengal. 

The exact circumstances under which an Era was set up in 
Bihar and associated vith the famous king Lakshmanasena of 
Bengal are not known to us.- But some plausible suggestions may 
be offered. 

It is probable that when the Pala kingdom in Gaya was finally 
destroj^ed. the people, specially the Buddhists, continued for some 
time to count their dates v'ith reference to the last Buddhist PSla 
king, — Govindapala. Again when the Muslim invaders destroyed 
the Hindu kingdoms in Bihar and Bengal, the people, unwilling 
to refer to the pravaTdhamdna-vijaya-rajya of the foreign conquerors, 
counted the dates with reference to the destruction of the last Hindu 
kingdom.® Roughly speaking, therefore, the Era referred to in the 
records of Asokachalla and Jayasena may be regarded as having 
started about 1200 a.d.‘‘ 

It is interesting to note that eras dating from about the same 
epoch were current also in Bengal. One of them is known as 
Balaii San and the other Parganati San. The epoch of the former 
falls in A.D. 1199 and that of the latter, 1202-3 aj>. Considering 
that the known instances of the use of these eras are all of later date, 
it may be presumed that both these eras commemorated the destruc- 


' JASB. N.S. XXII. 373. See mpra p. 233, f.ii. 2. 

’ For the different views on the origin of La Sarii cf. V'. Smith, Eady 
History of India, 3rd ed., pp. 418fl ; BI. 328. 

* For a full discussion on this point cf. JASB. N.S. xvii. 9-10. Mr. D. C. 
Bhatlacharya accepts this interpretation of gata-ra}ya {UIQ. vi. 166-67), 

‘ This is corroborated by the fact lliat Awkachalia is mentioned in an ins- 
cription found at Ga.va and dated in the year 1813 of the Buddhist Nirv'ina Era 
(lA. 1881, pp. 311 ff). It is well-known that the Buddhists of Ceylon have preserved 
a reckoning according to which the Nirvana Era started in 543 B.C., and no other 
Nirvana Era is known to have lieen current in twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.d 
m India. The influence of the Ceylonese monks in Gaya at this time is indicated 
by the reference to Siinhalese community of Buddhist monks at Bodh-Gaya m the 
inscriptions of Akikachalla. The village granted by Jayasena to the Bodh-Gaya 
temple was for the residence of a Ceylonese monk, and his father Buddhasena made 
grants to a number of Ceylonese sthaviras at Bodh-Gaya. It is, therefore, natural 
to take the jv.'.r 1813 of the Nirvana Era as equivalent to 1270 a.d. This would 
fit in with the dates 51 and 74 of Awkachalla referred to an era commencing 
almut 1200 a.d. 
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tion of the Hindu kingdom in Northern and Western Bengal at 
about 1200 A.D.^ 

The view propounded above does not, however, explain the 
epoch of the Lm Sam current in Mithila, viz. 1119-20 a.d. But here 
too, we may trace the same idea of deliberately setting up an 
artificial era associated with the last Hindu ruler ; only, instead of 
counting from the end of the reign, which always evokes a painful 
memory, people of a later age counted from his birth. It has been 
stated by Minhaj that at the time of the Muslim raid on Nadiya 
Lakshmanasena was eighty years old." As the event took place 
within a few years of 1200 a.d., we may place the birth of Lakshmana- 
sena about 1120 a.d., which agrees remarkably well with the epoch 
of the La Sam sugge.sted by Kielhorn, viz. 1119-20 a.d. It may be 
a mere coincidence that the birth of Lakshmai.iasena falls in a year 
with reference to which an era called Lakshmana Samvat is current 
in Mithila. But then it must be regarded as a very strange coinci- 
dence indeed. On the whole, in the present state of our knowledge, 
this seems to be the least objectionable way of explaining the origin 
Of the La Sam in Mithila. We must, however, reject the view, held 
by some, that Vallalasena founded the Era on the occasion of the 
birth of his son Lakshmanasena.'* For then it is very likely that 
the Era would have gained currency also in Bengal. 

The artificial character of the Era, set up at a later time with 
reference to a past event, perhaps explains the great discrepancy in 
the initial years of that era as calculated from the different instances 
of its use. Dr. Kielhorn’s conclusion, now generally accepted, that 
the first year of this era began in a.d. 1119-20, was based on a study 
of six records where the dates could be verified by astronomical 

For a detailed account of these eras. ef. Mr. J. M. Rov Dhakdr Whdsa, n. 383 ; 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali. fA. in. 3Uff. Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya has recenUy given 
an account of some old documents in Noakhali and Tippera districts, dated in 
that era. He finds by calculation that the era started from 1201-2 a.d., but “in 
Sarail Pargana of the Tippera district, where also the era was in regular use. it 
started from 1199 a.d. ’ A ms. dated in Parganati Era .S27 and §aka 1451 
(-1529 A.D.) shows that it was the current local era in parts of Bengal, before 
Bengali San came to be introduced in Akbars lime (///Q. xiv, 741). Sometimes 
the era was named after a particular locality; e.g., in a Bengali ars.. the era is 
referred to as ‘ Pargane Bhulua San’ 487 (Bengali ms. No. 2025 of the Dacca 
University) . 

“ Xatiri. trans. pp. 554-55. 

**• fi- ^ Laghubharata says that while Vallala was engaged in warfare in 

V i^r’- horn at Vikramapura. Mr. N. Vaau suggeaU tliat 

^lala mtroduced the La Sam to commemorate the birth of his son (VJI. S 51 -^ 2 ). 
Ihe sa^ view is upheld on the same grounds by Mr. P. C. Barat in /MAS. 1*50, 
p. 8. But this cannot be reconciled with the chronok«y of the Kla and Sena kina 
raggested above. 
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calculations. On the other hand, the modern reckoning, current in 
Mithila, would place the beginning of La Sam in 1108 a.d.‘ 
Mr. P. N. Misra has shown after an elaborate analysis, that out of 
sixteen dates of the Lakshmana Samvat hitherto found with data 
for verification, only nine dates work out satisfactorily with the 
epoch 1119-20 a.d., and only ten with the epoch 1107-8 a.d.^ An 
analysis of eighteen dates in La Sam, occurring along with equivalent 
dates in Saka or Samvat or both, gives the following results as to 
the initial year.® 


Initial year in a.d. 

nso 

1119 

1115 

1113 

111 * 

1110 

1108 

1107 


Xunibrr of records. 
■' 3 

* 

* 

1 
1 


In order to explain these discrepancies, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
propounded the view that in the time of Akbar, beginning with 
1556 A.n., the Fasli era — a lunar reckoning — was promulgated under 
the name Son, and since that time ‘La Sam received a lunar 
calculation,’ and a ‘ fixed figure was deducted from the current Son 
year to obtain La Sam.’ This, in his opinion, explains the varying, 
gradually increasing, difference in the eighteen La Sam years referred 
to above. This theory is not, however, borne out by facts as the 
following examples will show : 


La Sam 

Year hi a.d. as rmmted by 
the equivalent Saha era. 

Difference. 

(1) 505 

1624 

1119 

(2) 522 

1637 

Ills 

(8) 614 

1724 

1110 

(4) 624 

1787 

1113 

(5) 633 

1741 

1108 

(6) Til 

1837 

1110 


It will be seen that in one case (Nos. 1 and 2) . within a period of 
seventeen years, there was a difference of four years in the reckoning 
of La ^am, whereas in another case (Nos. 3 and 6) there was no 


' JASB. N.S. xxn 365. On this ground Mr. G. R. Grierson (lA. 1899, p. 57) 
regarded 1108-9 a.d. as the initial year of La Sam in opposition to the views of 
Kidhom. 

“ JASB. N.S. XXII. 385. 

• 'Die list was compiled by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (JBORS. xx. 21). 
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difference after an interval of 113 years. Again during ten years 
(Nos. 3 and 4), the difference was three years, but during the next 
nine years (4 and 5) the difference is one of five years. Besides, 
the difference is not one of gradual increase or decrease with each 
passing year, as Nos. 3-6 would show. 

Mr. Jayaswal concluded from an examination of the eighteen 
dates mentioned above that up to 1624 a.d. the dating in La Sam 
is on the basis of the era commencing in 1119-20 a.d.^ Indeed this 
was the most vital part of his theory which sought to explain the 
discrepancy by the introduction of lunar year in Akbar’s time. But 
he ignored a verse ascribed to Vidyapati in which the date of the 
death of king Devasiihha of Mithila is given as Ixi Sam 293 and 
Saka 1324. This would mean that in the fifteenth century a.d. the 
initial year of La Sam was reckoned to be 1109 a.d.^ 

Even if we disregard this solitary verse, it is impossible, on the 
grounds mentioned above, to explain the discrepancy in the initial 
years of La Sam in the way suggested by Mr. Jayaswal. We must, 
therefore, hold that the initial year of the Era, as reckoned at 
different times and places, varied between 1108 and 1120 aj). This 
can best be explained on the supposition that the La Sam was an 
artificial reckoning associated with an event of remote past, the 
date of which was not definitely known at the time when people 
first began to use the era. Considering that the error was within 
a limit of twelve years, the birth of Lakshmanasena may be regarded 
as the event. 


' JBORS. XX. *2. 

/ASB. N.S. XI. 418-19. Mr. Chakravarti expressed doubts about the genuine- 
ness of the verse on tlie ground that the date in La Sam does not agree with the 
^a date, according to the views of Kielhorn, which was then universally accepted. 
The other objection that, Sivasiriiha. the successor of Devasiihha, is referred to as 
the ruling king in a manuscript dated La Sam 291 is met by himself when he says 
that if both the dates be true, it indicates that Sivasimha was ruling joinUy with 
his father (op. eit. p. 422). 
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VALLALA-CHARITA 

The text of V alldla-charita was edited by mm. Haraprasad 
Sastri and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1904, and 
an English translation of it by the same scholar was published three 
years earlier. The work was composed by Anandabhatta in 1510 a.d. 
at the command of the ruler of NavadvTpa named Buddhimanta 
Khan,^ an influential Raja in Bengal. The author Anandabhatta 
claims to be a descendant of one Anantabhatta, a Brahmana belong- 
ing to Southern India .- 

Another work bearing the same name and edited by Haris- 
chandra Kaviratna was published in 1889, but it was pronounced 
by MM. Sastri to be spurious and unreliable, mm. Sastrl says that 
he was not w'ithout suspicion that the text edited by him might be 
equally spurious. But on a careful examination of the two manus- 
cripts copied in 1707 a.d. and the Bengali year 1198 (=1790-91 a.d.) 
he pronounced them to be genuine.® 

mm. Sastrl does not say on what grounds he declared the text 
edited by Kaviratna [to be referred henceforward as Text (i)] as 
spurious, but so far as can be judged from the internal evidence, 
both the texts stand on the same footing, and have drawn upon a 
common source of floating traditions. The Text (i) is divided 
into three parts, Furva-khandam, Uttara-khandam and Parisishtam. 
The first two are said to have been composed by Gopalabhatta, a 
teacher of the Vaidya king Vallalasena, at the comifiand of his 
royal pupil in Saka 1300“* (Part ii. vv. 163-165) . The colophon of 
Part I, however, says that it was composed by Gopalabhatta and 
corrected by Anandabhatta. The third part was composed by 
Anandabhatta, a descendant of Gopalabhatta, in 1500 Saka at the 
command of the ruler of NavadvTpa (Part in. vv. 39-42) . We are 


’ This is stated in ch. xxvii, second part, vv. 15-16. According to the colophons, 
chs. xxi-xxin were taken from VallSla-charita by §aranadatta. Ch. xxv is sakl 
to have been composed by K^idasa Nandi. The existing text is the nttara-khanda 
i.e second part (ch. i. v. 1) . Chs. xxvt-xxvn are said to be khila or additions. 

’ Cf. colophon of ch. xxvn. 

’ Introduction to English translation, pp. v-vi. 

* Tliis date obviously does not agree with tlie statement that Gopalabhatpi 
was a contemporary of Vallalasena. This is not necessarily a proof of modern 
fcffgery, but of the lateness and unhistoricai character of the work, A modem 
forgerer would probably have given the correct date for Vallalasena. 
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told that Gopalabhatta could not complete the work for fear of 
punishment by the king (ni. 1), and so Anandabhatta completed 
the work after the destmction of the Senas (in. 40) . This text 
consists mostly of genealogical topics and the crude accounts of the 
origin of various castes, but it also gives in a condensed form the 
main story of VaMdIa-charita edited by mm. Sastri.^ 

This story may be summed up as follows ; 

“ Once Vallalasena borrowed a crore of Rupees (nishka) from Vallabbanmida, 
the richest merchant of his time, for the purpose of conquering the king of 
Udantapura ; but repeatedly defeated in battles in the neighbourhood of Manipur 
(or Fapipur) , he determined to make a grand effort and sent a messenger to 
Vallabha, who was a resident of Sahkakota, demanding a fresh loan. The demand 
was .made with the following preamble : ‘ Because it has become absolutely 

necessary for us to march against the country of Ktkata with a grand army 
composed of six divisions, Vallabha should immediately send a crore and a half of 
Sumrnai.’ In reply Vallabha agreed to pay the money only if the revenues of 
Harikell were assigned to him in payment of the debts. This enraged Vallalasena 
who foreiUy took possession of the wealth of a large number of vanik* (merchants! 
(Ch. n), and inflicted other hardships on them. 

“Later, the vaifikt offended the king by refusing to partake of dinner at 
the palace as no separate place was assigned to the Vaisyas as distinct from tlie 
Sat-Sudras (Ch. xxn). In this connection it was reported to V'allaJasena that 
‘ Vallabha, the leader of all the vaniks, was siding with tlie Palas, and he was 
highly arrogant because the king of Magadha was his son-in-law.' On hearing 
this report the king became furious and declared that henceforth the Suvarnavaniks 
should be regarded as Sudras, and any Brahmana who officiates in their ceremoniea, 
teaches them, or accepts gifts from them, will be degraded. 

“ In retaliation the vaniks got hold of all the slaves by giving twice or thrice 
the ordinary price, and all the other castes were in great distress for want <tt 
servants. Thereupon Vailala.sena raised the social status of the Kaivartas and 
ordererl that menial service should be their livelihood. Mahesa, the headman of 
the Kaivartas, was honoured with the rank and title of Mahdmandalika. Similarly, 
the Mal^aras (garland-makers), the Kumbhakaras (potters), and the Karmakiras 
(blacksmiths) were raised to the status of Sat-Sudras. Finally the king ordered 
that the Suvarnavaniks should be deprived of their holy threads. Many 
vaniks thereupon migrated to other countries. At the same time, observing great 
irregularities in higher ranks of society, Vallala consulted those versed in the Vedas, 
and compelled many Brahmanas and Kshatriyas to pass through purifying ceremonies. 
The low Brahmanas, who were traders, were degraded from Brahmanhood altogether 
(ch. xxni).’’ 

It will be clear from the above summaiy, that like mauy other 
similar works composed in the 16th and 17th centuries ajo.. VaUala- 
charita was written definitely with a view to demonstrating that 


’ There are some differences in detail in the two accounts, but they are not 
material for our present purpose (cf. J. M. Roy, Dhakar Itihata, n. 448 ff. for 
these differences). The story in the khUa or supplement is given in )^>p. iv. 
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the Suvarnavaniks^ occupi ed a high status i^^ciet^ and were 
unjustl.>i degraded _to th ejpresent posSIan_by_the_ capricious tyranny ii 
qf^ Vallalasena, That V aUdla-charita cannot, therefore, be regarded^ 
as an historical text admits of no doubt. On the other hand, there 
is no reasonable ground for thinking that “ it is a modern forgery 
palmed off on the unsuspecting editor.*’ as Mr. R. D. Banerji says.^ 
We have definite evidence* that true facts of the history of 
Bengal during the Hindu period were not preserved, at least not 
available to the general people, in the 16th century A.D., and writers, 
mostly on social matters, tried to build up an historical account on 
the basis of current traditions, some of which probably had historical 
basis. So we may well believe, in the case of VaHMorckarita, that 
it has preserved some genuine traditions, but it is difficult to glean 
them out of a mass of legends. The caste (Brahmakshatra) and 
genealogy of the Senas are correctly stated.* The description of 
Vallalasena as a friend of Chodaganga®' may be accepted, because 
we know now that the two were contemporaries. The reference to 
the war with the Palas fits in wel l with the history of the period, 
and is partly corroborated by the extinction of the Pala rule in 
Magadha during the reign of Vallalasena. Further, as noted above,® 
the reference in Valldla-charita to Vallalasena's expedition against 
Mithila is supported by other traditions and historical facts. 
Finally, it must be admitted that the special favour shown by 
Vallalasena towards the Kaivartas, who so recently rebelled against 
the Palas, and his particular animosity against the Suvarnavapks 
who were allies of, and related to, the Palas, furnished an admirable 
backgroimd to t he story in a correct historical set tin g , and it is 
difficult to believetHat a modern forgerer was capable of doing this, 
specially before the discovery of Rdmacharita. Perhaps the Valldla- 
charita contains the distorted echo of an internal disruption caused 
by the partisans of the Pala dynasty which proved an important 
factor in the collapse of the Sena rule in Bengal. 


’ And also the Yugis, in Text (i) of VcMdIa-charitn. 

° El. XV. 281. Mr. J. M. Roy has also expressed similar views after 
pointing out the discrepancie-s between the different texts and the inaccuracies 
contained in them {Dhdkdr Itiha-m, 446-454) . It is probable that the text was 
tampered with in recent times. For example, the date assigned to the death of 
Vallalasena — 1028 ^ka (1106 a.d.) — in Ch. xxvii, 4, fits in with the theory 
generally held at the time the text was discovered, but is not supported by any 
old tradition, and is now definitely proved to be wrong. 

' Cf. An Indigenous History of Bengal (Proc. Ind. Hist. Records Commission, 
Sixteenth Session, p. 59). 

* Ch. xn. w. 45, 48. 50-51. ' Ch. xii. v. 52. ' Supra p. 216. 
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MUSLIM INVASION OF BENGAL DURING THE 
REIGN OF LAKSHMANASENA 

The only detailed account of the Muslim invasion of Bengal 
during the reign of Lakshmanasena is supplied by Tabaqdt-i-Adsin,^ 
an historical work composed by Maulana Minhaj-ud-din Abu-Umar- 
i-Usman who held various high offices under the Sultans of Delhi. 
In 639 A.H. (=1241 ajj.) , he was appointed Chief Qazi of the Delhi 
kingdom and of the capital (p. xxvi). Next year he resigned the 
post and proceeded to Lakhnawati where he remained for two years 
(p. xxvii) . It was evidently during this period that the author got 
his information about the history of Bengal chronicled by him. 
The work, was actually composed later, and narrates historical 
events down to 658 a.h. (=1260 a.d.) (p. xxviii) . 

After referring to a successful attack on the monastery at the 
city of Bihar by Muhammad Bakhtyar^ (pp. 551-52) . the author 
narrates a silly anecdote about the birth of Rae Lakhmanlah® 
(Lakshmanasena), whose seat of government was the city of ‘NudTah,’ 
and who was a very great ‘ Rae ’ and had been on the throne for 
eighty years (p. 554) . The author then proceeds to say that after 
the final conquest of the province of Bihar^ by Muhammad, his 
fame reached the ears of king Lakshmanasena and his subjects. 


’ The text was printed in Calcutta in 1864 and translated into En^ish by 
Major H. G. Raverty in 1881. The following account is based on this English 
tranalatiou, and references to its pages are given within brackets. A critical 
translation of the passage relating to the raid on Nadij’S has been publidied in 
/ffQ. xvn. 9211. The points of difference, for our present purpose, are not veiy 
material. 

^ Raverty writes ‘ Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar.’ but the simpler form has been 
used throughout the text. 

’ This is the name given by Minbaj and there is hardly any doubt that it 
refers to Lakshmanasena. The anecdote runs thus : “ When the birth of Laksbmapa 

drew near, the astrologers observed that if the child were bom tlmn, he would 
never become king, but if bom two hours later, he would reign for eighty years. 
The queen-mother having heard this commanded that she should be suspended with 
her head downwards, with her two legs bound together. At the austneious hour 
she was taken down but died after giving birth to the child ” (p. SSS) . 

‘ It appears that Muhammad first captured by assault a large monastery h> 
Bihar which he originally mistook for a fortified city (p. 562). He then vnited 
Sultan Qutb-nd-Din at Delhi (p. 552). After his return from DdOti, Muhammad 
subjugated Bihar (556), Minhaj does not say to whom this provhxx bdoi^ed, 
aw does he refer to any actual battle waged for its conquest. 
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Then a number of astrologers, wise men, and counsellors advised the 
king to leave the country as, according to the Sastras (sacred 
scriptures), the country would sliortly fall into the hands of the 
Turks (p. 556) . On enquiry it was learnt that the external 
appearanee of Muhammad tallied with the description of the Turkish 
conqueror as given in the Sastras (p. 557) . Thereupon most of the 
Brahmans and wealthy merchants fled to Eastern Bengal, Assam 
and other places, but Lakshmanasena did not follow their cowardly 
advice or example (p. 557) . What followed may be best described 
in the author’s own words : 


“ The following year after that. Muhammad Bakhlyar caused a force to be 
prepared, pressed on from Bihar, and suddenly appeared before the city of Nudiah, 
in such wise that no more than eighteen horsemen cotdd keep up with him, and 
the other troops followed after him. On reaching the gate of the city Muhammad 
Bakhtyar did not molest any one, and proceeded onwards steadily and sedately, 
in such manner that the people of the place imagined that mayhap his party 
were merchants and had brought horses for sale, and did not imagine that it was 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, until he reached the entrance to the palace of Bae 
Lakhmanfah, when he drew his sword and commenced an onslau^t on the 
unbelievers.” (p. 557). 

Lakshmanaseim was taking his meals “ when a cry arose from 
the gateway of the Rae’s palace and the interior of the city ” 
(p 557). The cry from the city certainly indicates that the main 
army of Muhammad or at least a considerable portion of it had 
already entered into the city. By the time Lakshmanasena realised 
the actual state of affairs, 

” Muhammad Bakhtyar had dashed forwards through the gateway into the 
palace, and had put several persons to the sword. The Bae fled barefooted by 

the back part of his palace When the whole of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s 

army arrived, and the city and round about had been taken possession of, he 
there took up his quarters ; and Bae Lakhmaniah got away towards Sankanat and 
Bang, and there the period of his reign shortly afterwards came to a termination 
His descendants, up to this time, are riders in the country of Bang ” (p. 558) . 

“After Muhammad Bakhtyar possessed himself of that territory [Rae 
Lakhmaniah ‘sj. he left the city of Nudiah in desolation, and the place which is 
[now] Lakhnawati he made the seat of Government ” (p. 559) . 

It is obvious from the above account that Muhammad Bakhtyar 
made a sudden raid upon the city of Nadiya where Lakshmanasena 
was staying. He evidently came by an unexpected route by forced 
marches. The story of Minhaj has given rise to the popular myth 
of the conquest of Bengal by eighteen Muslims. But even Minhaj 
says no such thing. Although only eighteen horsemen, according to 
him, formed the party of Muhammad when he entered the city, 
the main part of his army followed him at a short distance, and 
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had penetrated into the interior of the city before the general 
reached the palace and unsheathed his sword. The entire array 

was in the city before the raid was over. 

The story of the unopposed entry of Muhammad and his eighteen 
followers into the city raises grave doubts about the truth of the details 
of the campaign. At a time when Nadiya was apprehending an attack 
from the Turks, it is difficult to believe that the royal officers would 
remain ignorant of the movements of Muhammad even when he 
had crossed the frontiers of the Sena kingdom, and woukl readily 
admit a band of foreigners without any question. It would further 
appear from Minhaj’s account that there was no military engage- 
ment even when the main army arrived. Indeed Minhaj would 
have us believe that the capital city of the Senas surrendered without 
a blow, and there was neither any army nor a general to defend it. 
It is admitted by Minhaj himself, that for nearly half a century 
after the raid the descendants of Lakshmanasena continued to rule 
in East Bengal. If the Sena political organisation could survive 
the occupation of half their kingdom liy the Turks, and their army 
was strong enough to fight for half a century the Turkish power 
entrenched at their very door, it is difficult to accept the story of 
the fall of Nadiya which presupposes a complete collapse of 
civil and military organisation of the Senas. It is very likely that 
the Senas were expecting Muhammad to advance from Bihar along 
the Ganges through the mountain passes near Rajmahal. and their 
main forces were posted there to intercept him when, by following 
unfrequented routes through the hills and jungles of Santal Parganas. 
Muhammad emerged into the plains of Bengal, and by forced marches 
reached Nadiya before the news of his invasion could reach the 
main Sena army. But even making due allowance for such a 
strategy, and the inefficiency of the intelligence department of the 
Sena kings, it is difficult to believe that even the most ordinary 
precautions were not taken to defend the capital city, specially when 
the king himself was staying there. Minhaj himself tells us that 
for about a year Nadiya was fearing a Turkish invasion, and hence 
a large number of its inhabitants had left the city. Yet we are to 
believe that the old king, who bravely chose to remain in the capital 
city, made absolutely no preparations for its defence, and the 
enemy had not to unsheathe their swords before they entered 
within its gates and began to massacre its inhabitants. 

On the other hand, considering the antecedents of Minhaj, and 
the general nature of his historical work, it is hard to dismiss his 
aecoBBt as a pure invention. The fact seems to be that he had no 
access to the contemporary official records, if there were any, in 
reject of Muhammad’s campaign in Bengal and Bihar, The 
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absence of such records is easily explained when we remember that 
Muhammad was not an agent of the Delhi government, and no 
regular account of his expedition was likely to be preserved in the 
archives of Delhi. Nor did Muhammad found a royal dynasty in 
Bengal which could be expected to keep a systematic account of 
the career of that great adventurer. Minhaj was accordingly 
obliged to derive his account of the conquest of Bengal and Bihar 
from the oral evidence of persons nearly half a century after the 
events had taken place. In the case of Bihar, he tells us that he 

had the opportunity of meeting two old soldiers who took part in 

the expedition (p. .552) . In the case of the raid on Nadiya, Minhaj 

had evidently no such source, and, as he tells us, he got his 

information from ‘ trustworthy persons.’ The mental calibre of 
these ‘ trustworthy persons ’ may be judged from the silly stories 
they told him about the birth of Lakshmanasena and the astrologers’ 
prediction about the impending invasion of the Turks.' The lack 
of their historical knowledge is also proved by the statement that 
Lakshmanasena reigned for eighty years, which is palpably absurd. 
More than forty years had passed since the raid of Nadiya and the 
establishment of the Muslim rule, and the story of the first Muslim 
conquest must have been embellished by popular imagination and 
the fire-side tales of old soldiers who naturally distorted the accounts 
of the old campaigns in order to paint in glowing colours their own 
valour and heroism. That various legends were current about this 
expedition is proved by the silly story recorded a century later by 
the author of Ftduh-us-sdlatin,^ who did not evidently believe the 
account of Minhaj. It is probable that similar other stories were 
also current. Considering the materials on which Minhaj had to 
rely, we can hardly blame him for his account, but cannot certainly 


' A similar story is relaleil in Chach-ndma in connection with the conquest 
o{ Sind by Aluhainmad-ibn-Kasim. tVhen he was besieging Dcbal, the famous 
sea-port, a Brahman came to him and said “ We have learnt from our science of 

the stars that the country of Sind will be conquered by the army of Islam 

But as long as that flagstaff stands on the dome of the temple, it is impossible for 
you to take the fort." The standard was accordingly removed by throwing stones 
from the catapult (Chach-ndma, p. 81 ). It is, however, interesting to note that 
the historian Baladhuri relates this incident but makes no mention of the prophecy 
of the Brahman. It would thus appear that the story of the astrologers' prophecy 
about the conquest of India by the Atuslims was widely current all over India 
for a long time, and the ‘ trustworthy persons ’ who gave a graphic account of the 
raid of Nadiya to Minhaj merely drew upon the usual stock-in-trade of gossip- 
mongers. It is to be regretted that Minhaj did not possess the true instincts of 
an hLstorian like Baladhuri; otherwise he would have found out the real character 
of his ‘trustworthy persons’ and rejected most of their stories as popular gossips. 

* IHQ. xvn. 95-96. 
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accept it in all its details, specially when these are in conflict with 
the probable and commonsense view of things. That Nadiya was 
the first conquest of Muhammad Bakhtyar may be readily accepted 
as a fact, but the details of the campaign must be taken with a 
great deal of reserve. 

Even if we take the account of Minhaj at its face value, it is 
impossible to subscribe to the popular view that Lakshmauasena's 
cowardice was mainly responsible for the Muslim conquest of Bengal. 
The old king certainly showed more courage and determination 
than his subjects who deserted the city of Nadiya in panic as soon 
as they heard of Muhammad’s expedition in Bihar. He displayed 
greater wisdom, rationality and statesmanship than his counsellors 
who advised him to leave the country on the pretext that it was 
ordained in the Sdstras that this country would fall into the hands 
of the Turks. If he really fled from Nadiya barefooted, it was 
only after the invaders had already taken possession of the city 
and a hostile force had actually entered into the palace. It is 
difficult to imagine what other course was open to him. If the 
story is true in all its details, which there are grave reasons to doubt, 
the judgment of posterity must go against the generals and ministers 
of state who either betrayed their king and master, or were guilty 
of culpable negligence in performing duties entrusted to them. The 
incidents of the Nadiya raid, even as described by Minhaj, do not 
dimmish in any way the credit for bravery and heroism which is 
justly due to the king who displayed his courage and military skill 
in numerous battlefields in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Assam, and 
had led his victorious army as far as Benares and Allahabad. 
Minhaj, obviously echoing the popular notion current even forty 
years later, has described Lakshmapasena as a ‘ very great Rae 
(king) (p. 554), and it was reserved for poets, artists* and 
historians of our own time to tarnish the name and fame of this 
great king. The author of a thesis approved for the Ph.D. Degree 
of London University has even gone so far as to assert, with 
reference to Lakshmariasena’s pillars of victories in Benares and 
Allahabad, that in view of “ Lakshmauasena’s craven flight without 
offering any resistance to the small force led by Bakhtyar Khiliji,” 
we may unhesitatingly say that “the monuments of his greatness 
never existed elsewhere than in the poet’s imagination.”2 Such 
statements need no comment. 


Poets like Nabtn Chandra Sen and D. L. Roy, and artists like Nandald 
Bose have given wide currency to this baseless slander imiong the pe*^ of 
Bengal. 

* TK. m. 



vinj Character of Lakshmanasena ^47 

It is interesting to quote, in this connection, the following 
appreciation of Lakshmanasena by Minhaj : 

“ Trustworthy persons have related to this effect, that, little or much, never 

did any tjranny proceed from his hand The least gift he used to bestow 

was a lak of kauris. The Almighty mitigate his punishment (in hell) ! ” (p. 355-56) . 

Thus although Minhaj knew better than modem authors of the 
details of the “ craven flight,” he did not hesitate to bestow high 
praises upon Lakshmanasena. He even compared him with the 
great Sultan Qutbuddin, and praj'cd to God to mitigate his punish- 
ment in hell, a very unusual concession for the Muslim writer in 
respect of a Hindu ruler. 

On the whole, in spite of the account of Minhaj, which must be 
regarded as of doubtful value, Lakshmanasena must be regarded as 
a great king endowed with manifold virtues. A brave warrior and 
a powerful ruler, he was at the same time a poet and a great patron 
of arts and letters ; and his fame for charity and other personal 
virtues was long cherished with affection undiminished even by the 
grim tragedy which overtook him and his kingdom towards the 
close of his life. 

The exact date of the raid on Nadiya is a subject of keen 
controversy among scholars and cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty. There is, however, a general consensus of opinion 
that it took place shortly before or after 1200 a.d.* Now a vctsc in 
Seka-kibhodaya gives the date of the expedition as 1124 §aka= 
1202 A.D.® and the same date is given in Pag Sam Jon Zang.^ We 
may, therefore, provisionally accept this date for the Muslim 
conquest of Nadiya. 


' This will be discussed in detail in Vol. n, chapter i. 
“ p. 9 of the text edited by Dr. .Sukurnar Sen. 

* Index, p. X. 



APPENDIX IV 


TRADITIONAL ACCOUNT OP THE LATER 
SENA KINGS OF BENGAL 


Traditions have preserved the names of various kings who 
succeeded Lakshmanasena. But they possess very little historical 
value. This will be evident from the genealogy of the Sena kings 
preserved in Rdjdvali,^ one of the best texts of this kind. It begins 
with Dhlsena, daughter’s son of king Jagatpala of Radha. which 
was then subordinate to the empire of Delhi. Dhlsena, having 
become king of Radha, Vanga, Gauda and Varendra, easily obtained 
the throne of Delhi when his suzerain retired to forest. As he 
gained the empire without contest he became known as Vijayasena. 
Having himself become lord of Delhi, he made his eldest son 
§ukasena, ruler of Radha etc. Sukasena ruled for three years, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother Vallalasena, who ruled for 
twelve years (presumably at Radha). Then Vallalasena’s son 
Lakshmariasena became ruler of Delhi and made his younger brother, 
Kesava, ruler of Ra.clha etc. Lakshmanasena ruled as suzerain for 
ten years, and his successors ruled as suzerains in Delhi and 
subordinate rulers in Radha etc., as shown in the following table : 


Suzerains of Delhi. 
I . Kesava 
9. Madhava ' 

3. Surasena 

4. Bhlmasena 

5. Kartika 

6. Harisena 

7. §atnighna 

8. Karayanasena 

9. Lakshmana ii 

10. Damodara 


(16 yearly 
(11 ) 
(8 


(38 years) 
(11 „ ) 


Rulers of Radha etc. 

1. Madhava (son of Kesava) 

2. Sad^na (younger brother of 

Madhava) 


3. Jayasena (son of Narayana- 
sena, No. 8) 


Damodara was dethroned by the Chauhan ruler Dvlpasimha. 
He and his five successors ruled in Delhi for 150 years, when the 
last of them, Prithuraja, was killed bj^ Yavana Shahabuddin who 
became ruler of Delhi. 


For an, account of Rajavali. cf. ‘An Indigenous History of Bengal’ by 
R. C. Majumdar {Proceedings of the Sixteenth Session of the Indian Historied 
Records Commission. 1939. pp. 59 ff); also SPP. Vd. 46 (1346 B.S.), pp. 23311. 
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An account like this is a travesty of history, and does not deserve 
serious consideration even though it may contain some real historical 
names. The account of the Sena kings given in Ain-i-Akbari^ is 
presumably based upon a text like this, for ‘ Madhu Sen and Sada 
Sen ’ mentioned in it are evidentl 3 ' same as the two kings of Radha, 
Madhava and Sadasena, mentioned in the above genealogical list, 
while ‘ Kesu Sen and Raja Naujah (Narayan) ’ probablj' represent 
Kesava and Narayanasena. Madhusena and Nauja may also refer 
to kings Madhusena and Danuja-Madhava-Dasaratha referred to 
in Ch. IX, Section i. 

The account of Taranatha- is equally^ disappointing. He men- 
tions four early Sena kings, Lavasena, Kasasena, Manitasena, and 
Rathikasena, who together ruled for about eighty years. They were 
followed by the four kings Lavasena, Buddhasena, Haritasena and 
Pratitasena, who were minor kings, subordinate to the Turushkas. 
None of the.=e can be safely regarded as a member of the Sena 
family ruling in Vahga after Lakshmanasena. 

An echo of the final conquest of the Sena territory in Eastern 
Bengal by the Muslims is perhaps pre,served in the tradition about 
Vallalasena’s fight with Vavadumba, The story is preserved in 
various forms, and the one given in Valldla-charita may be regarded 
as typical of the rest. It may be summed up as follows : ® 

“King Vallalaaena banished Dharmagiri, tlie Mohant (chief priest) of a 
Saiva temple at Mahasthnna, with all his followers, as the latter had insulted the 
royal priest. Bent upon revenge, Dharmagiri approached Vayadumba the lord of 
Mlechchhas, and induced him to attack Vikramapura. When Vallala went to fight 
he took a couple of pigeons with him. He told the queens and other members of 
his family that the return of the pigeons without him would imply his defeat and 
death, and then they should save their honour by throwing themselves into fire. 
In the fiercely contested battle that followed, Vallala gained a complete victory 
and the Mlechchha army was routed. But unfortunately the pigeons flew away 
from the cage, and the queens, on seeing them return without the king, threw 
themselves into fire. As .soon .as the king saw the cage empty, he hastened towards 
his capital Raniapala, but he was too late. Un.able to l>car the misery Vallala also 
jumped into the fire.” 

Now, such a story cannot be true of Vallalasena, as the Muslims 
never approached Vikramapura or Ramapala during his reign. So 
it has been taken to refer to Vallala.sena ii, who is mentioned as 
having ruled in 1.S12 a.d. in a text called Viprakalpa-latikd. But 
the account, specially the date and genealogy, contained in this book 
can hardlj’ be relied upon. Dr. James Buchanan heard the story 


* Ain. Trand. n. 146. " Tar. p. 252, 255, 256. 

’ Chs. xxvi-X-wil. These two chapters are described as ‘ khUa ’ or supple- 
ment to Vallala-charita. 

SS 
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in 1809, but it referred not to Vallalasena, but to Susena, the last 
king of the Sena dynasty. In any case, it is difficult to derive any 
historical conclusion from stories of this kind.* It is not necessary 
to refer to similar other stories preserved in old Bengali works. 

^ For a fuller account of these stories and their different versions, cf. Dhdkdr 
Itiham, n. 43S ff. 



APPENDIX V 


THE CAPITAL OF THE SENA KINGS 

Like the Pahis, the Sena kings also seem to have several 
capitals in Bengal.^ The most important of them seems to have 
been Vikramapura near Dacca in East Bengal. Apart from tradi- 
tions, associating local ruins with Vallalasena, it is a noteworthy fact 
that the two known Grants of Vijayasena and Vallalasena, and all 
the five Grants of Lnkshmanasena dated within the first six years 
of his reign, were issued from the royal camp at Vikramapura. It 
was again in this city that the chief queen of Vijayasena performed 
the elaborate Tuldpumsha Mahadanar As Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
justly pointed out, it proves that Vikramapura cannot be regarded 
as a temporary camp, but Vijayasena had something like a permanent 
residence there.-'’ 

It is to be noted, however, that the two later Grants of Lakshmapa- 
sena, and those of his successors, are issued, not from Vikramapura, 
but respectively from Dharyagrama and Phalgugrama, none of which 
can be identified. Whether it is merely accidental, or indicates a 
definite abandonment of Vikramapura as the capital, it is diflScult 
to say. At present an extensive area in the Munshiganj sub-division 
(Dacca district) is known as Vikramapura. A village called 
Vikramapura is mentioned in old records, but it has completely 
disappeared. 

Gauda was another capital city at least from the time of 
Lakshmanasena. As already noted above, it was probably named 
Lakshmanavat! after Lakshmana.sena, in imitation of Ramavati 
founded by Ramapala. The Mu.slims fi.xed their capital in this 
city. 

Nadiya is described in Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin as another city of 
royal residence, during the reign of Lakshmanasena.'* Mr. R. D. 
Banerji very emphatically maintained, as one of the grounds of 
discrediting the accounts of Tabaqdf, that there was no evidence 
that Nadiya was ever the capital of the Sena kings.® But Nadiya 
is referred to as one of the capitals of the Sena kings in the 
genealogical treatises (kulajis) in Bengal.® It is true that these 

‘ Vattdla-chanta, ch. l. w. 9-10. * Barrackpur cp. (IB. 6S) . 

" IB. 60. ‘ Najiri-lransl. p. 5.51. “ BI. 357. 

* According to some genealogical a.ccounts, Navadvipa was the capital of 
V’ullalascua in his old age (Sambandha-nirnaya by Lalmohan Bhattacharya, 3rd 
edition, p. 70S). Cf. also Valldla-charita, ch. xx\n, second part, v. i. (p. 122). 
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accounts cannot be regarded as of great historical value unless 
corroborated by other evidence, but the Tabaqdt seems to confirm 
their statement. In the Pavanadufa of DhoyT, Vijayapura on the 
Ganges is referred to as the capital of Lakshmanasena. Mr. M. 
Chakravarti identifies it with Nadiya,' which agrees well with the 
directions contained in the poem. Mr. R. P. Chanda identifies it 
with Vijayanagar, about 10 miles to the west of Rampur-Boalia, the 
headquarters of the Rajshahi district.^ But as Vijayapura is 
mentioned immediately after the description of Trivem-sahgama and 
there is no reference to the crossing of the river, its identification 
with Nadiya appears to be preferable.^ 

' JASB. N.S. I. 45. = Gli. 75. 

“ A place called Vijayanagara (also written as Vijayanagara) is referretl to 
in laediaeval Bengali works such as Goraksha-vijnya (pp. 39, 101, 130), 

Mina-chetana (p. 8), and Padma-yurdna (p. 437). It was not far from the 
Damodar river and to the north of it (Qopichdnder Gdna, editerl by Dr. D. C. Sen, 
Vol. n, p. 498). The identity of Vijayanagara and Vijayapura may be presumed, 
but cannot be definitely proved. 



CHAPTER IX 


MINOR RULING DYNASTIES DURING THE SENA PERIOD 
I. The Deva Dynasty 

A LINE of kings belonging to the Deva family is known to us 
from three coppcr-plate grants.^ Grants Nos. i and ii introduce us 
to a dynasty vrhose genealogical list is given below : 


I. Puni'hollama 

! 

n. Matlhumatliaiia-deva" 

I 

in. \asudcva 

! 

IV. Damodiira-deva. 


The family is said to have descended from the moon and was 
follower of the Vaishnava cult. The founder of the family, Purush- 
ottama, is described as the chief of the Deva family (Dev-dnvaya- 
grdmanj) in Grant No. i. Neither Grant gives any royal title to 
him, and it may be assumed that the kingdom was founded by his 
son Madhumathana-deva who is referred to as a king. No details 
are given either of him or of his son Vasudeva. Vasudeva’s son 
Damodara, during whose reign both the Grants were issued, 
ascended the throne in 1153 Saka or 1231 a.d./ and ruled till at 
least 1243 a.d. when the Grant No. ii was issued. It may thus be 
assumed that Aladhumathana-dova, the grandfather of Damodara, 
set up as an independent king shortly before or after the Muslim 
raid on Nadiya. 

' I. JMehiir cp. of I)amo<f:ir.".-deva, (fateil 11.10 Saka. It lias not yet been 
pi.bli.'ilicd. but Ur. B. M. Barua. who i... goc.i^ to edit it along with 
Mr. P. B. ('I’.akrai arli. kindly .sent me an ad\ance.copy of his 
■ Introduction.’ 

ii. Chittagong cp. of Damod.ira. dated Saka 1165 (IB. 15811.). 

HI. Adiii adi CP. of Dasaralha-deva. [IB. 181 ; Bhdratavarsha, Fausha, 
1332 (B.S.), pp. 7.8-81.1 As the plate is badly corroded, its contents 
are but imperfectly known. 

“ This is the reading of Grant No. i. In Grant No. ii the name is given 
as Madhusudana. But as the original Grant is missing, and we have to depend 
upon an artificially prepared facsimile (IB. 158), the reading of Grant No. i may 
be accepted. 

“ Grant No. i was issued in 1156 .^oka. in the fourth year of his reign. 
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So far as we can judge from the probable identification of 
localities mentioned in Grants Nos. i and n, Damodara’s kingdom 
roughly comprised the territory corresponding to the modern 
districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong. Damodara seems 
to have been a powerful ruler. He is described as the suzerain 
of kings (sakala-bhupati-chakravartt) , and assumed, in imitation of 
the Sena kings, the high-sounding epithet Arirdja-Chdnura-Mddhava. 
It is not improbable that he took advantage of the decline of the 
Sena power, after the death of Visvarupasena, to extend his 
dominions. Whether the area of his kingdom, indicated above, 
represents the kingdom inherited by him or also includes the 
territories added in his reign, is difficult to say. But in view of the 
existence of the kingdom of Pattikera, down at least to a.d. 122), 
a portion of the district of Tippera must have been outside the 
jurisdiction of the family till that date. 

The name of the successor of Damodara-deva or the history of 
the family immediately after him is not known to us. But the 
name of another king of a Deva family occurs in Grant No. m. 

The copper-plate, recording the Grant, is in a very damaged 
condition, and it has not yet been possible to decipher it in full. 
We have, therefore, to depend upon the meagre information contained 
in those parts which have been satisfactorily read. 

The king issuing the grant is called Paramesvara, Parama- 
bhaitaraka, Makdrdjcldhirdja, Ariraja-Danuja-Mdclhava, the illustri- 
ous Dasaratha-deva. He is also given other high-sounding titles 
which are all faithfully copied from the records of Visvarupasena 
and Kesavasena. Further, corresponding to the expression Sena- 
kula-kamala-v’kdsa-bhdsknra of the records of the two Sena kings, 
Dasaratha is called Dev-dnvaya-kamala-vikdsa-bhdskara. It would 
thus follow that Dasaratha belonged to the Deva family and was 
a Vaishnava. As the Grant was issued from Vikramapura, and the 
lands granted were also situated near it, there is no doubt that 
Dasaratha came into possession of the Sena kingdom in East Bengal. 
We are further told that Dasaratha obtained the kingdom of 
Gauda through the grace of Narayana. What is exactly meant by 
Gauda is difficult to say. The Gauda proper, i.e. North and West 
Bengal, was in possession of the Muslim rulers, and there is no 
evidence to show that the name was used at this time in an extended 
sense so as to cover Eastern Bengal. It is, therefore, to be presumed 
that Dasaratha claims to have conquered a portion of West or 
North Bengal. This claim need not be regarded as a fantastic one, 
for it is quite likely that an enterprising Hindu ruler of Eastern 
Bengal occasionally led successful raids to the Muslim domains in 
his neighbourhood. 
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The close agreement in the titles shows that Dasaratha was not 
probably far removed from the time of Kesavasena. This is in full 
agreement with the palaeography of the record. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to hold that the Deva family, to Avhich he belonged, is 
identical with that mentioned in the records of Damodara. As the 
latter ruled till at least 1243 a.d., Dasaratha-deva might have been 
his immediate or a later successor. If Minhaj is to be believed, the 
descendants of Lakshmanasena were ruling in Bang or East Bengal 
till 1245 or 1260 .\.d., and we have to presume that DasaratljA-deva 
conquered Vikramapura after that date. 

The title Arirdja-Danuja-Mddhava borne by Da^ratha makes 
it very probable that he is identical with king Danujamadhava, 
mentioned in the genealogical records of Bengal, and also with 
Danuj Rai, the Raja of Sonargaon, ne.ar Dacca, w'ho, according to 
Ziauddin Barni, entered into an agreement wdth Ghiyasuddin Balban 
that he would guard against the escape of the rebellious Tughril 
Khan by water (1283 a.d.) The date 1283 a.d. would not be 
unsuitable for Dasaratha, though in that case w’e have to presume 
the existence of one or more kings between him and Damodara. 
If we accept the identity, we have to regard Sonargaon as the 
capital of Dasaratha. It is probable, in that case, that Sonargaon 
represents the capital city of Vikramapura mentioned in the records 
of the Senas. As is well known, the name Vikramapura is now 
applied to a wide area round about the modern town of Munshiganj 
in the Dacca district, and the designation originated from a village 
called Vikramapura, which undoubtedly existed in the neighbour- 
hood of Munshiganj, though its e.xact location is not known at 
present. Sonargaon is situated on the bank of the Dhaleswari 
just opposite Munshiganj, close to the confluence of that river with 
the Lakhia, the old Brahmaputra and the Meghna. Sonargaon 
thus occupied a .strategic position, and although it is separated 
today by a river from the localities chiefly as.sociatcd with the 
traditions of the Sena kings, the known changes in the courses of 
rivers in that region do not make it at all unlikely that in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.d., it was contiguous to the 
Munshiganj and Rampal area. In any event, if we accept the 
identity of Dasaratha, whose capital was Vikramapura, with Danuj 
Rai, W'hose seat of government was Sonargaon, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the ruins of Sonargaon represent at least 
a part of the famous capital of Bengal. 


‘ IB. 182. 
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Two copper-plates (i and ii)‘ discovered at Bhatera, about 
twenty miles from Sylhet, introduce us to a line of kings who may 
be represented by the following genealogical table : 

In the family of the Moon 

I. Kharavana (NavagTrevana)' fnot mentioned in n) . 

I ■ 

n. GokuIa-de\ a (Gokulabhuniipala in il) . 

1 

III. Narayana (Narayana-deva in ii) . 

IV. Ke&iva-deva (Kesava-deva-deva in n, alias Ripu-raja-gopl-GovLnda, 

Donor of i). 

1 

V. I&ia-deva (Donor of n ; not mentioned in i) . 

Ke^vadeva is described as a great warrior who performed 
Tuldpurusha sacrifice. 

The second Grant was issued in year 17, evidently the regnal 
year of Isanadeva. As to the date of first plate, opinions 
differ regarding the correct reading of the figures.® But oH 
palaeographical grounds the plates can hardly be regarded as 
earlier than the 13th century a.d., and may be even somewhat 
later. 


* Edited by Dr. R. L. Mitra in Proc. ASB. 1880, pp. 141 ff. No. l was 
re-edited by Dr. K. M. Gupta (El. xix. 27711). 

“ Dr. Mitra remarks. “ The words Navagirvana and Kharavana are so placed 
that either of them may pa,ss for a proper name, or both of them may be epithets ” 
(op. cit. 145 f.n.). Dr. Gupta takes Kharavana as proper name and reads the 
other word as ‘ na(ra)-girvvdna.’ 

^ Dr. R. L. Mitra observes as follows : “ The date of the record has been 

read by Pandit Srinivasa Sastri to be the year 2928 of the era of the first Pandava 

king : Pdndavakulddipaldbda sam 29S8. But in the original the first figure 
is very unlike the third, and has been moreover scratched over and is abundantly 
doubtful. The second is also open to question. I am disposed to take the first 
for a 4 and the second for 3, which would make the date 4328=a.d. 1245 ” (op. cit.) . 

Dr. K. M. Gupta (op. cit.) read the date as 4151 (=1049 a.d.). So far as 
can be judged from the facsimile of the plate, the reading of both Dr. Mitra and 

Dr. Gupta mu.st be regarded as conjectural, as none of the figures is clearly 

legible. But the palaeography of the inscription is decidedly against the view of 
Dr. Gupta. 

According to tradition, the iild (mound), where the plate was found, is the 
place which belonged to Raja Gauragovinda alias Govinda Simha. The prince was 
overthrown by Shah Jellal who invaded Sylhet in 1257 a.d., and Inxiught some of 
the independent Rajas under bis control. 

Dr. R. L. Mitra held that the Govinda of the tila is the same with that 
of the record (No. iv), and the date proposed by him fits in well with the story erf 
9iah Jellal’s invasion. 
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Kingdom of Paftikerd 

The names of all the kings of the dynasty, excepting the 
doubtful No. I, end in -deva, and in Plate n we have Ke^vadeva- 
deva. It is not impossible, therefore, that they also belong to the 
Deva family. 


II. The Kingdom of Pattikera 

The existence of the small principality of Pattikera, in the 
district of Tippera, may be traced as far back as the 11th century a.d. 
The earliest reference to it occurs in a manuscript of Ashtasdhasrikd 
Prajndpdramitd preserved in the library of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity. This MS. (Add. 1643), copied in the j'ear 1015 a.d., contains 
the picture of a sixteen-armed goddess with the label “ PatfUcere 
Chunddvarabhavane Chunda.”^ It proves that early in the 11th 
century a.d., the image of the Buddhist goddess Chunda in 
Pattikera was widely known. 

The Burmese chronicles contain many references to this 
kingdom.- According to Hmannan, the kingdom of Anoratha 
(1044-1077 aji.) was bounded on the west by Patikkara, the 
country of Kalas (foreigners) . The same text narrates the romantic 
story of the prince of Patikkara whose love for Shweinthi, the 
daughter of king Kyanzittha (1084-1112 a.d.), cost him his life. 
It forms the theme of Burmese poems and two melodramas, one of 
which runs up to three volumes, and is acted on the Burmese stage 
even up to the present day. Although Shweinthi’s love for the 
prince of Patikkara had to be sacrificed to the welfare of the state, 
her son Alaungsithu married a princess of Patikkara. According to 
Burmese chronicles, Narathu, the son and successor of Alaungsithu, 
slew with his own hand this princess of Patikkara. the widow of his 
father. The Arakanese chronicles, however, give a different version 
of this incident. We are told that ‘a certain king Pateikkara of the 
kingdom of Marawa’ sent his two daughters as presents to the 
kings respectively of Arakan and Tampadipa. The general of 
Arakan sent the latter princess to Pagan with a request to king 
Narathu to send her to Tampadipa. Narathu, however, forcibly 
detained her in his seraglio. The princess having rebuked Narathu 
for his disgraceful conduct, the latter forthwith drew his sword and 
killed her. 


' FoaeherJeoit. p. 100, {2. vm. 4. 

* The referaioes in Burmese chronkies are summed up in AS. — Burma, 
1091-22, pp. 61-ffil; 1022-28, pp. 81-82; cf. also Phayre, Hutorg of Burma, pp. 40 - 50 , 
from which the account of (fawatlM is quoted. 
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Both the Burmese and the Arakanese chronicles agree about the 
sequel to the story. The king of Patikkara, 

“on hearing of the murder of his daughter, disguised as Brahmans eight soldiers 
who were sworn to avenge the crime. They arrived at Pagan, and were introduced 
into the palace under pretence of blessing the king. They killed him with a sword, 
after which they either killed each other or committed suicide, so that all died in 
the palace.”^ 

How far the above stories may be regarded as historical it is 
difficult to say. But it is evident that there was an intimate 
intercourse between the kingdoms of Burma and Pattikera during 
the twelfth century aJ). The existence of the kingdom of Pattikera 
in the thirteenth century is proved by an inscription engraved on 
a copper-plate found in the neighbourhood of Comilla.® It records 
a grant of land in favour of a Buddhist monastery built in the city 
of Pattikera, by Ranavankamalla Sri-Harikaladeva in aj). 1220, 
in the 17th year of his reign. There is no doubt that this Pattikera 
was the capital of the kingdom which has been referred to in the 
Burmese chronicles as Patikkara or Pateikkara. Although the dty 
of Pattikera cannot be identified, it must have been situated within 
the district of Tippera, for an important fargam of this district 
which extends up to the Mainamatl Hills, five miles to the west of 
Comilla, is still known as Patikara or Piiitkara. In older documents 
this pargana is called Patikera or Paitkera, which more closely 
resembles the old name. 

It is difficult to ascertain the status of this kingdom during 
the llth and I2th centuries aj). vis-a-vis the Pala and Sena kings 
of Bengal. The references in the Burmese chronicles imply, but do 
not certainly prove, that it was an independent state. Harikala- 
deva Ranavankamalla, who ascended the throne in 1204 a.d. and 
was ruling till 1220 a.d., was undoubtedly an independent king. As 
we have seen above, the founder of another royal line, the Deva 
family, also set up an independent kingdom about the same time 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Both of them might have taken 
advantage of the decline of the Senas to establish their independence. 
The name-ending -deva in Harikaladeva tempts us to regard this 
king also as belonging to the same Deva family, though Deva, in 
this case, might be nothing more than the usual honorific ending 
of a royal name. The existence of at least three ruling families in 
the 13th century a.d., with name-endings -deva, two of whom are 
definitely said to belong to the Deva family, is, however, not 


‘ For a similar story about Gau^. see supra p. 84. 
* Mi u n a m ati cp. (IHQ. ix. pp. iiSSfl.) 
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without significance. It is probable that they were all important 
feudatory chiefs and attained to high position after the collapse of 
the Sena power. 

Whether Banavankamalla belonged to the old royal family of 
Pattikera referred to in the Burmese chronicles cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty. In any case, we do not hear of the 
kingdom of Pattikera after him. It was most probably absorbed 
in the growing kingdom of the Deva family. 

III. The Kingdom of Pithi 

A family of kings with names ending in -sena are known 
to have ruled over a kingdom called Pithl. An inscription found at 
Janibigha,^ about six miles to the east of Bodh-Gaya, records the 
grant of a village to the Vajrasana (i.e. Mahabodhi temple) by king 
Acharya Jayasena, lord of Pithl, and son of Buddhasenai The 
latter must be identified wdth Acharya Buddhasena, lord of Pithl, 
who is mentioned in an inscription found at Bodh-Gaya as having 
issued some directions to the inhabitants of Mahabodhi in respect 
of some grant made to SrI-Dharmarakshita, the religious preceptor 
of Asokachalla, king of Kama.^ 

The two inscriptions leave no doubt that the kingdom of Klhl, 
over which Buddhasena ruled, certainly comprised the Gaya district.® 
As already noted above, Bhlmaya^s, one of the feudal chiefs who 
helped Ramapala in his expedition against Bhlma, is called in 
Rdmacharita* both Pithi-pati, lord of Pllhl, and Magadh-adhipaU, 
suzerain of Magadha. From this Mr. K. P. Jayaswal,® and following 
him Mr. N. G. Majumdar,® held that Pithl and Magadha are 
practically identical. This does not, however, follow from the 
statement in Rdmacharita which merely implies that Bhlmayasas, 
lord of Pithl, was also overlord of Magadha. On the whole, all 

* Edited by H. Panday, JBORS. rv. 273 ff ; commented on by Jayaswal, ibid. 
26011; re-edited by N. G. Majumdar, I A. xlviii (1919), 43 £F. 

’ This is the interpretation of N. G. Majumdar (op. cit. 44-46) . 

' Pand.iy pointed out that the village J^ibigba must have been included 
in the dominions of Jayasena. Buddhssena’s Ins, at Bodh-Gaya, containing an 
order to the peopJe of Gaya, also confirms the view. 

Mr. S. S. Majumdar has discussed at length the identification of Pl^hi, wid 
does not agree that it included the Gaya district. He locates I^(hl in the region 
lying between the modem railway stations Ctdgong and Sakrigali Junction on 
E. I. By. Loop line, and identifies it with Pirpamti (IC. v. 379 fi.). 

* Commentary to v. 5, Ch. n. 

“ Mr. Jayaswal writes (op. eit. p. 267) : “There cannot be any doubt that 
in the eariy Sena times Pifiit denoted the whe^ of the province of Bihar (except 
fiCthiia}.'’ 

* Op. eit. p. 44. 
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that we can definitely assert is that Pithi included the region 
round Gaya. 

The date of the two Sena kings of Pithi is not free from doubts. 
The Janibigha inscription is dated in the year 83 of ‘ LaJcshmana- 
senasy-dUtardjya.' The true meaning of this expression has been 
discussed above (see supra p. 234) . The most reasonable view 
seems to be that the year is to be counted from the end of 
Lakshmanasena’s rule in the Gaya region i.e. about 1200 a.d., and 
hence Jayasena’s reign falls in c. 1283 a.d.i 

There is no evidence in support of Mr. Jayaswal’s view that 
Buddhasena and Jayasena were scions of the great Sena family in 
Bengal." He identified Buddhasena with the king of that name 
mentioned by Taranatha along with three other Sena kings, as noted 
above.® The fact that Taranatha refers to them as minor kings, 
subordinate to the Turushkas, shows that their reigns must be 
placed later than 1200 a.d. As such Buddhasena of his list might 
not improbably be the Pith! king of that name. For though the 
name of the successor of Buddhasena of Taranatha’s list is different 
from Jayasena, such errors occur even in Taranatha’s account of 
the Pala kings where we have no doubt that names like Gopala, 
Devapala and Dharmapala were really historical. But even if wc 
accept the identification, which is at best doubtful, there is nothing 
to support the contention that Buddhasena and Jayasena of Pith! 
were related in any way to the Senas of Bengal,^ though this can 
not be regarded as altogether beyond the bounds of probability.® 

A special importance has been added to the history of this petty 
dynasty of Pithi chiefs on account of the theory propounded by 
Dr. H. C, Raychaudhuri that the well-known era La sam, starting 
in 1119 A.D., was founded by king Lakshmanasena, the founder of 


’ See supra pp. 235-236. 

* JBORS. IV. 266. 

" See supra p. 260. 

* This view is also maintained by Mr. N. G. Majumdar (op. cit. p. 46) . 

' The Gaya inscription, dated ISIS of the Nirvapa Era, records the construc- 
tion or restoration of a temple at Gaya by Purushottamasiihha, chief of Kama 
(Kumaon), and reference is made to the permission or help he received from his 
overlord king Arokachalla and ‘here from the Indra-like Chhinda King.’ It has 
been suggested that the allusion, in the latter case, is to king Buddhasena in 
whose kingdom Bodh-Gaya was situated. If this view be accepted, we have to 
regard Buddliasena and his son Jayasena as belonging to the Chhinda family. This 
view is held by Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar (lA. IBIS, p. 84) and N. G. Majumdar 
(op. at. p. 46) . The Chhinda family is known from two other records, but they bdong 
to an e^ier date (lA. 1881, p. .345; 1880, pp. 143-144). It appears bom one ot 
these records that the Chhindas were ruling in Gaya region as early as the lOUi os 
Ilth century aj>. 
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the royal house of Plthi, to which Buddhaseiia and Jayasena 
belonged. This view has been already discussed,^ and does not 
appear to be a very probable one. 


IV. The Minor Gupta Dynasty 

The Panchobh copper-plate of Saihgrama-Gupta- introduces us 
to a line of kings wdiich is represented by the following genealogical 
tree : 

I. Yajne&i-Gupla 

I 

II. Damodara-Gupta 

I 

III. Deva-Gupta 

! 

IV. Rajaditya-Gupta 

1 

V. Krishna-Gupta 

i 

VI. Samgrama-Gupta 

Nos. i-iii are simply referred to as kings. No. vi, the donor, is 
called paramabhnttaraka, mahdrdjddhirdja, paramesvara, as well as 
mahdmdndalika. He is said to be the son of the illustrious prince 
Krishna-Gupta, meditating on the feet of Rajaditya-Gupta, ^ 
who is given the same title as Samgrama-Gupta. Both are des- 
cribed as parama-mdkcsvara-vrishabhadhvajaSomdnvayaj-Arjuna- 
vamsodbhava Jayajyara-paTamesvara. In other words these kings 
were Saivas, had bull as their insignia or emblem, claimed descent 
from Arjuna of lunar family, and were lords of Jayapura. This 
line of rulers, we are told, became reputed as Gupta (varhso 
Gupta°) . 

The inscription may be referred on palaeographical grounds to 
the 12th century A.D., its characters resembling those of the grants 
of Lakshmanasena of Bengal. 

Jayapura, the seat of the family, has been identified with 
modern Jaynagar near Lakhisarai in the Monghyr district. 

The use of the title Mahdmdndalika along with the imperial 
titles in the case of Nos. iv and vi indicates that the family had 

’ See tupm pp. 284-236. 

’ The copper-plate was found, while dig^g earth, by one Amiri Chaudhuri 
about two and a half miles from Panchobh, situated about five or six miles to the west 
of Lahoria Sarai, the chief town of the Darbhanga district in Bihar. It was edited 
in JBORS. r. 682 ff. 
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at first been feudatories (of the Palas or Senas or of both) 
and assumed independence after the defeat of Lakshmanasena by 
Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji. 

The mention of the word Gupta- vaihsa indicates that 
perhaps the dynasty claimed descent from the Imperial or Later 
Guptas. 

It is interesting to note that the grandfather of the Brahmana 
to whom Samgrama-Gupta granted land was an immigrant from 
Kolancha. 


CHAPTER X 


^ ADMINISTRATION 

I. Pre-Gupta Period 

We have no source of information regarding the political theory 
and the administrative system that prevailed in Bengal before it 
became a jiart of the Gupta empire. It is probable that in these 
respects it followed, in a general way, the gradual evolution that 
took place in the rest of Northern India, with such modifications 
as were required by local conditions and suited the genius of the 
people. 

Only a few isolated facts may be gleaned from a study of the 
classical accounts and scattered references in Indian literature. That 
monarchy was the prevailing .system of government is proved by the 
existence of various kingdoms noted above in Chapters n and m. 
The reference to tribal units like the Suhmas, Pundras, etc. seems 
to indicate that this monarchical system was evolved out of the 
primitive tribal organisations. Perhaps in this respect we have a 
close parallel to the evolution that took place in Northern India 
between the age of the Rik-samhitd and that of the later Samhitds 
and the Brdhvicmas. 

The somewhat detailed account of the kingdom of the 
Gangaridai, furnished by the classical writers (v. eupra pp. 41-43), 
proves that the necessity of settled forms of government was 
realised, and powerful monarchies were established n Bengal long 
before the fourth century b.c. The strength and efficiency of the 
military force of the Gangaridai necessarily indicate a highly 
developed form of state-organisation. An advanced stage in the 
general political consciousness and state-craft may also be inferred 
from the references in the epics to the political alliance of petty 
states against a common enemy, the occasional establishment of a 
strong monarchy by the combination of a number of smaller 
kingdoms, and the diplomatic relations maintained by kings of 
Bengal with foreign potentates (v. supra p. 38). If the legends 
about prince Vijaya^ have any historical background, we may 
legitimately infer that in .spite of the strength of the king based 


’ For the le^nd cf. Mahavamta, tr. by W. Geiger, p. 6S. Sec also 
p. S9 and mfra Ch, xvn. 


supra 
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on a powerful military force, the popular opinion played an impor- 
tant part in the system of administration, such as we could 
normally expect in a state arising out of tribal organisation, which 
was necessarily somewhat democratic in character. 

We have no definite or detailed knowledge of the system of 
administration in Bengal during the Maurya period. We do not 
even know whether it formed a viceroyalty, or was directly 
administered by the emperor. The reference to a mdhdmdtra in 
the Mahasthan inscription,^ the single epigraphic record that we 
possess of the period, seems to indicate that both in theory and in 
practice the government in Bengal partook of the general character 
of the Maurya administration of which we possess an abundant 
knowledge from various sources. The inscription records some 
beneficent activities of the ruling power and indicates a concern for 
the good government and welfare of the people which is so 
characteristic of the Maurya emperors, particularly Aioka. The 
inscription records the grant of paddy, and probably also of money, 
to the people, bj' way of loan, in order to relieve the distress caused 
apparently by famine. The clear indication therein of the Govern- 
ment store-house (kothdgdle) being provided with grains for the 
relief of the people during flood or famine finds its support from 
instruction laid down in the Arthasdstra (n. xv) to the effect that 
the Government store-keeper (koshthdgarudhyaksha) shall keep 
apart one-half of the stores of agricultural products for meeting 
such emergencies. 


II. Period of Gupta Imperialism 

The epigraphic records of the Gupta period enable us for the 
first time to draw an outline of the general framework of administra- 
tion. The Gupta emperors did not directly administer the whole of 
the territory in Bengal which was formally included within the 
empire. There were feudal chiefs, referred to as Mahdsdmanta, 
who even assumed the title Tnahdrdja. These were probably the 
chiefs of what were formerly independent .states. Reference may 
be made to the cases of Mahdsdmanta Saiahka discussed above {supra 
p. 59) and of Mahdrdja Mahdsdmanta Vijayasena and Mahdrdja 
Rudradatta mentioned in the record of Vainyagupta.^ The epithets 
applied to Vijayasena show that important state-functions were 
entrusted to some of these feudatory chiefs. Of these epithets 
Dutaka, Mahdpratlhdra and Mahdpilupati are met with in other 

* El. XXI. 83. Dr. Barua, however, rejects this reading (IHQ. x. 68). 

* Supra pp. 49, 68. 
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records and their meaning will be discussed later. In addition to 
these, Vijayasena bears the titles Panchadhikaranoparika, Pdtyu- 
parika and Purapdloparilca. Uparika here evidently refers to a 
superior officer exercising authority over subordinate officials, who 
were in this case those of the five adhikaranas. pdtis, and purapdUis. 
The first probably^ refers to five district officers and the last the 
City Superintendents. The meaning of the second is obscure. 

The imperial territory' in Bengal directly under the administra- 
tion of the emperors was organised into a series of well-defined 
administrative units. The biggest division was called bhukti, which 
was again sub-divided into vishayas, mandalas, vithis and gramas, 
occasionally perhaps with other minor sub divisions. The imperial 
records refer specifically to only one bhukti in Bengal named after, 
and presumably with its headquarters at, the ancient city of 
Pundravardhana. The records of later periods refer to Vardhamana- 
bhukti which probably existed even under the Imperial Guptas. 
The names of the different bhuktis and their sub-divisions, so far 
known, have been noted above {v, supra pp. 23 ff.) and need not be 
discussed here. 

The Governor of a bhukti was appointed directly by the 
Emperor and was sometimes selected from members of the 
imperial family'. The Governor was called simply Uparika in the 
time of Kumaragupta i, but later, in the reign of Budhagupta, the 
title maharaja was added to it. Similarly the officer in charge of a 
vishaya was called kumdrdmdtya in the earlier and ayuktaka in 
the later period. During the period of the supremacy of the Later 
Guptas over North Bengal these two officials were called respec- 
tively uparika-mahdrdja and vishayapati.^ 

The bhuktis and vishayas may be said to correspond roughly 
to the Divisions and Districts of modern Bengal. As a general 
rule the Governor of a bhukti appointed the district-officers, but in 
some cases the appointment seems to have been made directly by 
the Emperor.- 

The bhukti, vishaya, and other administrative units such as 
vithi, had each an adhikarana (office) of its own at its respective 
headquarters. As our information is solely derived from inscriptions 
recording grant or sale of lands, the work of the adhikaranas in 

’ Supra pp. 40 fi where lull references are pven. 

' This foUowB from the Bantam cp. (EI. xxi. 81 ) in u*ich the vishagapati 
of Pafichanagarl is described as directly meditating on the feet of the Emperor 
(1. 1). In other cases the vittunyeepati is said to have be«r appointed by the 
Govoiuff (cf. the land-grants of the Gupta Emperws and independent kings of 
Bmigal referred to svpra i^. 40 8.). Pa&chanagari had another exceptional feature, 
viz. the absence of any Board in the district adhikaranas. 

M 
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connection with such transactions alone is known to us. But 
there can be hardly any doubt that the description of its composi- 
tion and the method of business apply also, with necessary modifica- 
tions, to other kinds of work which a state has to perform. In any 
case a detailed study of the transactions for the sale of land gives 
us a glimpse of the actual working of these adinkaranas which 
formed a imique and very interesting feature of the organisation of 
local governments in ancient Bengal. 

Four copper-plate inscriptions found at Damodarpur^ prove 
that during the century 444-544 aj). the adhikarana of Kotlvarsha- 
vishaya, situated in a town presumably bearing the same name, 
was composed, in addition to the district-officer, of four other 
prominent members viz. (1) the nagara-sreshthin, the president of 
the various guilds or corporations of the town or of the rich 
bankers ; (2) the 'prathwma-&drthavdha (the chief merchant) 
representing the various trading associations and other mercantile 
professions of the vishaya ; (3) the jrrathama-ktdika (the chief 
artisan) representing the craft-guilds ; and (4) the prathama- 
kdyastha (the chief or senior scribe) either representing the 
Kayasthas as a class, or acting as a state-official in the capacity of 
a Secretary of modern days.^ It will not be out of place here to 
note that the discovery by Bloch of a large number of seals® at Basarh 
(old Vamll) in North Bihar (Tirabhukti) with the legend sreshfhi- 
adrthavdha-kulika-nigama i.e. the corporations of bankers, merchants 
and artisans, and of some others by Spooner there with separate 
legends such as sreshthi-nigama* (with which may also be 
compared the legend kidika-nigama in some of Marshall’s finds at 
Bhita in Allahabad district),® corroborates the view that similiar 
corporations existed in the headquarters of Kotivarsha in North 
Bengal, and that it is their representatives who served in the 
adhikarana of the vishayapati. 

According to the four inscriptions, referred to above, the 
intending purchasers of land approached the adhikarana and stated 
the nature and amount of land required by them, the purpose for 
which it was to be used, and their readiness to pay the price 


‘ El. XV. isoff. 

The exact meaning of the four designations is difiScult to determine. 
Dr. IT. N. Ghoshal interpreted them as * guild-president, the leading merchant, the 
leading banker and the leading scribe’ {Hindu Revenue Syntem, p. 802). Chi tie 
other hand Dr. Bloch took sreehtlnn, earthuvahut and kidiku respectively as 
banker, trader, and merchant (ASI. 1903-4, p. 104). 

’ ASI. 1903-4, pp. 101-20. 

' ASI. 1913-14, pp. 125, 137, 150, 153. 

‘ ASI. 1911-12, p. 56. 
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prescribed by usage. The matter was referred by the adhikarana to 
three record-keepers (jmstapdlas) . After a favourable report had 
been received from them and the price actually paid, the land was 
formally made over to the party. The copper-plates which inform 
us of these transactions were the formal deeds of sale which were 
handed over to the purchasers as documents of their right. 

The adkikaranas of the district, as described above, evidently 
belong to the type mentioned in the old Sanskrit drama, the 
Mrichchhakatika. The famous trial-scene in the ninth Act of the 
drama refers to the adhikarana or court sitting in a ma.ndapa or 
assembly-hall. The trial is conducted jointly by the adhikaranika, 
a sreshthin and a kdyastha. This drama shows that the adkikaranas, 
which included at least two members referred to in the Damodarpur 
Plates, served as a court of justice for the trial of criminal cases. 
This only supports, what has been stated above, that the adhikarana 
formed a general administrative body in charge of many kinds of 
administrative work of the district. The sale of land could not 
have been its sole business, for then it would be difficult to 
explain why bankers, merchants and artisans should form its 
constituent parts.^ 

The constitution of the district adhikaranas raises several 
interesting problems. First, even assuming that three of the four 
additional members represented the trade, industry and banking 
corporations, we do not know whether they were nominated by the 
Governor or elected by their respective constituencies. The fact 
that each of these bodies had a nigama or a corporation of its own. 
makes it very likely that the presidents of these corporations became 
automatically members of the adhikarana. But whether these 
presidents were elected by the associations or nominated by the 
king we have no definite means to determine. It appears, however, 
from a study of the Dharmasutras by Narada and Brihaspati, which 
belong approximately to the same period with which we are dealing, 
that the presidents of these associations were elected by their 
members.* 

The second problem relates to the position of the additional 
members vis-a-ris the di.strict-officer. It has been held by some 
that the direct responsibility for managing the affairs of the 
adhikarana lay in the hands of the district-officer, but he carried 
out his duties in the presence of the additional members.* Other 
scholars regard the latter as a Board of Advisers^ to the district- 

’ Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, op. dl. pp. 200-205. 

’ Cf. R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, Ch. l. § 6-7. 

• IC. Ti. 161. 

‘ BNI. 66. 
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officer. This is certainly a more reasonable view than the former. 
But the word ‘ puroga ’ used after the names and designations of 
the additional members would rather seem to indicate that they 
formed an integral part of the adhikarana and possessed rights 
and prerogatives beyond those of mere advisers. Although their 
exact constitutional position is difficult to determine, it would not 
be unreasonable to assume that they held concurrent authority with 
the district-officer in the general administration or at least in certain 
specified branches of it. 

This democratic principle in the administration of local 'affairs 
is also proved by another copper-plate from Damodarpur issued 
during the reign of Budhagupta.' It describes the sale of a piece 
of land, with the same formalities as noted above, including reference 
to a record-keeper (only one in this case) , but the body which is 
approached by the purchaser and authorises the sale consists 
of mahattaras, the ashtaktdddhikarana, the gramikaa, and the 
hutumbins. From Palaiavrindaka, which was evidently its head- 
quarters, this body reimrts the sale-transactions to the chief 
Brahmanas, the prominent subjects and householders of the village 
of Chandagrama. Moreover, even after reference to the record - 
keeper, and a favourable report received from him, the maluittaras, 
kutumbins and others mea.sured the land under sale and demarcated 
its boundary. 

The procedure, here contemplated, is obviously different from 
that laid down in the other records. Some of the differences, such 
as measurement of land by the mahattaras and others may be 
explained by supposing that purely formal details were omitted 
in the latter. But there is no doubt that the adhikaranas of 
Kotivarsha and Palasavrindaka, though exercising similar functions, 
were differently constituted. It appears from the Dhanaidaha Grant 

^umaragupta i that an adhikarana like that of Pal^avrindaka 
was really an adhikarana of a village or a group of villages. The 
difference in the constitution can be easily explained. The head- 
quarters of such an adhikararui evidently had not sufficient industrial 
and commercial importance, and did not possess associations of 
bankers, traders or artisans, which were large enough in number 
or of sufficient importance to make their power felt in public affairs. 
In these rural areas, different types of men, enumerated above, 
exercised authority in public affairs. Of these the mahattaras 
probably denote the leading men of the locality ,2 and the grdmikas, 

‘ El. XV. 135. 

According to Pargiter, “ the Mahattaras were the men of position in the 
villages, the leading men.” He even suggests that the word maiabbaT or 
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the heads of villages^ The method by which these two categories 
were selected, in what respects the former were distinguished from 
the kutumbins which mean householders, and the exact significance 
of the term ashtakulddhikarana are all unknown to us.^ But 
although, therefore, we are unable to determine the exact composi- 
tion of these rural adhikaranas, there can be hardly any doubt that 
they represented the popular elements and were constituted on the 
same democratic basis which distinguishes the district or urban 
adhikaranas. This predominance of popular elements in the 
administrative machinery is one of the most important side-lights 
on the system of government in ancient Bengal that archaeology 
has revealed. It may be presumed that the administration of other 
territorial units such as vlthP and hhukti was also organised in the 
same spirit. 

A vithi-adhikarana consisting of mahattaras, agrahdrins, khadgis, 
and at least one ixiha-ndyaka (superintendent of transport organisa- 
tion ?) is referred to in the Mallasarul copper-plate grant of the 
time of Gopachandra, who founded an independent kingdom in 


Mdiabar, a common title for the head-man of a village in East Bengal, though 
generally derived from Arabic Mu’tabar, “ trustworthy, reputable,” is more 
probably a corruption of Mdtar-bar, that is, Mahattara-vara, “the chief of the 
leading men” (lA. xxxix. 213) . 

* The status and function of the village head-man are descrihed in detail 
in Smriti literature and are also referred to in inscriptions. For a detailed 
discussion ct. K. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life, p. 155 and Jolly, Hindu Law and 
Custom, p. 203. According to Manu-samhitd (vil. 115-120) the king appointed 
a head over each village, as well as heads of ten villages, heads of twenty, heads 
of a hundred and heads of a thousand. A head of ten villages (Hdiagramika) is 
referred to in Bengal inscriptions, as will be noted below, but how far the 
organisation described by Manu was applicable to Bengal at any particular time, 
it is difficult to say. 

“ For the meaning of these terms cf. Dr. R. G. Basak in AJV. n. 491-92. 
According to him, ashtakulddhikaranas were probably officers appointed over 
eight kvlas, a technical term used to denote inhabited countrj', especially as much 
ground as can be cultivated by two ploughs each driven by six bulls. According 
to Dr. Basak, kutumbins undoubtedly refer to ordinary householders or family-men 
( €., men having kutumbas, families. He does not agree with Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar who takes kutumbins to mean only the cultivators (lA. 1919, p. 80). 
Dr. U. N. Ghoshal interprets kutumbins as heads of households (op. eit. 
p. 200, f.n. 2). 

Dr. U. N, Ghoshal regards mahattaras, kufumbins, and even prakritis not 
as ‘ private individuals ’ but as ‘ officials ’ and ‘ administrative agents ’ (op. cit. 
p. 205). The evicfence of the Khalimpur Plate, cited by him, does not support his 
contention. For a person concerned with administration is not nece^arUy an 
official, as, for example, we have non-official members of municipalities and district- 
boards, and assessors and jurors at present. For criticism of Dr. Ghoshal’s view cf. 
EHBP. 1 . 127 ; DUS. v. No. n, pp. 1 ff. 

’ For the rdatkm of vithi to bhukti and vishaya, cf. IC. vi. 156. 
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Vanga immediately after the Guptas.' It is, therefore, very likely 
that such an adhikarana existed under the Imperial Guptas also. 

We have reference to an adhikarana of the town of Pundra- 
vardhana," presumably the headquarters of the bhukti named 
after it. It is natural to regard it as the adhikarana of the bhukti, 
corresponding to that of a vishaya, though it is not specifically 
referred to as such. The record saj^s that one or more officials 
called dyuktakas and the adhikarana of the town of Puijdravardhana, 
headed by Arya-nagara-sreshthin, were approached by a Brahmana 
and his wife for purchase of land. After consulting the chief 
(prathama) record-keeper and five others, they sold the land 
according to usual procedure. It is clear, therefore, that the 
adhikarana of Pundravardhana performed the same function, in 
regard to sale of lands, as that of a vishaya. The only difference 
is that the Governor of the bhukti is not referred to at all in connec- 
tion with this adhikarana. It has been suggested that “ the head 
of the provincial government of Puridravardhana was not directly 
connected with his adhikarana at least in so far as it concerned 
itself with transactions of land-sale.”® This is very unlikely and 
we should rather suppose that either the Governor was included in 
the adhikarana whose composition is only briefly referred to as 
‘ Arya-nagara-.h-eshthi-purogam,’ or that Ayukiaka refers to the 
Governor who, along with the other members of the adkiJearana 
headed by nagara-sreshthin, composed the autlioritativc body.' 

The procedure of land-sale described in the Gupta records 
referred to above throws some light on the very important, though 
somewhat intriguing, problem of the ownership of land. But 
radically different views have been entertained on this subject. 
Some regard the king as the sole proprietor of lands in ancient 
Bengal,® while others look upon the whole village or individual 
cultivator as the real owner.® The procedure of land-sale in Bengal 
raises interesting issues in respect of each of these theories. If, for 
example, we hold that the land belonged to the king, it is difficult to 
explain why his officer could not alienate it without the approval of 
the people or their representatives such as the mahattaras and the 
kutumbins. On the other hand, the fact that the proceeds of sale 
went to the royal exchequer goes definitely against the other two 


’ See supra p. 52. 

“ Paharpur cp. (EL xx. 59). 

• 1C. n. 159-60. 

Oue of the seals (No. 20) discovered at Basarh shows that a provincial 
Governor had his own adhikarana (ASI. 1003-4, p. 109). 

' Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, op. cit. 206-7. 

llris is the view of Dr. K. G. Basalt (AJV. n. 486-01) . 
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theories. We must, therefore, admit that during the Gupta period 
the king was undoubtedly recognised as the sole owner of the soil, 
at least in Bengal. At the same time indications are not wanting 
that perhaps in more primitive times the villagers, either individually 
or through their assemblies, possessed specific rights over the lands 
within the jurisdiction of the village. Whether such rights amounted 
to ownership, absolute or even modified, it is impossible to say in 
the present state of our knowledge.^ 

HI. Period of the Independent Vanga Rulers before the Palas 

The establishment of independent kingdoms in South and East 
Bengal in the sixth century a.d. necessarily brought about certain 
changes in the administrative system. But the tradition of the 
Gupta rule was preserved to a very large extent. The administra- 
tive divisions like bhuktis, vishayas and vithis were continued on 
the old lines, but there were changes or variations in details. We 
have specific mention of the Vardhamana-6/iukti and there was 
probably another bhukti with its headquarters at Navyavakasika.^ 
The Governor of the latter is called uparika, with the additional title 
mahdpraUhdra in two earlier records, and antaranga in a later one.® 
Here, again, while the vishayapati or district-officer was generally 
appointed by the Governor, in one case he seems to have been 
directly appointed by the king. 

The administrative organisation of the different territorial 
units was also modelled on the old system. We have no definite 
information about the adhikaranas of bhukti or grdvia, but there are 
specific references to the adhikaranas^ of vishaya or district^ in 
several records. Unfortunately their constitution is not as clearly 
stated as in the earlier records. Here the authoritative body, 
before which the intending purchasers of land present their petition, 
consists of the district adkikarana, a number of mahattaras and 
tryavaharms (or vydparms) and occasioixally also other leading 


" a. DVS. V. No. n. pp. 1 ff. 

’ See supra p. 26. The area is not expressly designated as bhukti, but may 
be regarded as such as its Governor was called Uparika. 

” In Dharmaditya’s cp., datetl year 3, the Governor Sthmudatta is simply 
c^ed maharaja. The CP. of Gopachandra, dated year 19, seems to apply one or 
more additional titles to the Governor, but this portion of the text is illegible 
(lA. 1910, pp. 195, 204). The unpublished Kurpala cp of SamScharadeva refers to 
* Pimropakdrika-vffaparaparar.mahaprafihdTa.' 

* Tire district in the Faridpur Plates is named Vdraka-mandala~vi»haya. The 
use of memMa as part of the name of vishaya is peculiar. 
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citizens.^ It has been suggested that the mahattaras represented 
the landed gentry and the vyavaharins, the industrial or commercial 
interests of the district- This is plausible enough, but cannot be 
regarded as certain.® As to the adhikarana itself, it is described 
as headed by ‘ jyeshtha-kdyastha ’ in two cases, and ‘the chief 
adhikaranika ’ in another case.* The other members of the adhi- 
Jcanaia are not specified. It has been inferred from the two 
descriptive expressions of adhikarana that the vishayapati did not 
control the affairs of the adhikarana, and his functions were 
separated from those connected with the adhikarana.^ It is 
difiBcult to accept this theory, which stands on the same footing 
as the view upheld by the same scholar, on similar grounds, that 
the provincial Governor had no connection with the adhikarana of 
the headquarters of the bhukti. But whatever might have been the 
actual constitution of the adhikarana of the district of this period, 
its association with the leading men of the district while exercising 
its authority shows that the old democratic spirit in local adminis- 
tration was still the characteristic feature of the government. 
That the same spirit prevailed in the vithi-adhikaranas of this 
l>eriod has already been mentioned above (v. supra p. 269) . 

We must naturally expect some changes in the central govern- 
ment. Here the independent kings, who took the place of the 
distant Gupta overlords, bore the title mahdrdjadhirdja, which was 
less pretentious than the Imperial Gupta titles, parania-daivata, 
parama-bha-ftdraka and mahdrdjadhirdja, but more dignified than 
the simple title maharaja borne by old Vahga kings like Vainya- 
gupla, Chandravarman, and Siiiihavarman. But the independent 
kings of Bengal issued commands in right Gupta style to a large 
number of officials. Only one such list has been preserved in the 
Malla^rul Plate referred to above, and the names of the officials 
arc given in Appendix a. The list is much smaller than that in 
the Pala and Sena records, and as most of the terms are obscure, 
it does not enable us to form an idea of the general administrative 
machinery beyond what has been stated above. It, however, 
represents the first stage in the administrative organisation which 
was further developed in the later periods. 


Dr. U. N. Ghoshal (op. cit. pp. 204-5) regards them all as minor ofl&aab 
(cf. supra p. 269, f.n. 2). 

® IC. Ti. 163. 

' Cf. supra p. 269, f.n. 2. 

The unpublislied Kurpala cp. of SomSeharadeva refers to “ makattm^ 
ddhUcaranatn." 

‘ ic. n. 163. 
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IV. The Pala period 

The rule of the Palas for nearly four centuries established for 
the first time a long and stable government in Bengal. The 
administrative machinery must have assumed a definite form and 
taken deep root in the soil during this period. Unfortunately the 
available materials do not enable us to give a comprehensive 
picture of it with sufficient clearness, and we have to content 
ourselves with mere glimpses into its different aspects. 

The organisation of the kingdom into a series of administrative 
units called hhukiis, visJiayas, Tnandalas, and other smaller ones 
ending with -patakas were continued {v. supra p. 23). The Palas 
exercised direct administrative control over Bengal, Bihar, and 
Assam and we find mention of Pundravardhana-, Vardhamana-, and 
JyanAa-hhuktis within the limitis of Bengal proper, TirsL-hhukti and 
Srlnagara-b/m/ci? in Bihar, and Pragjyotisha-fofiwfcfi in Assam. The 
inscriptions of the. period give us the names of a large number of 
vishayas and mandalas {v. supra p. 24), and refer to the officers 
connected with their administration bearing designations identical 
with or very similar to those of the earlier period.^ But they do 
not throw any light on the forms of local governments prevailing 
at the time. We do not even know for certain whether the 
adhikaranas, constituted on democratic basis, still formed a feature 
of the administrative system. These are not referred to in any 
record, though it is not unlikely that they survived, perhaps in a 
modified form. 

The increased royal power was reflected in the assumption of 
the titles paramesvara, parama-hhattdraka, mahdrdjddhirdja, evi- 
dently on the model of the Imperial Guptas. The central adminis- 
trative machinery was also developed, as the Palas ruled over a 
vast empire. It is during this period that we come across for the 
first time an important official of the state, whose status was like 
that of the Prime Minister. He was probably called mant-n or 
sachiva? The post seems to have been hereditary in the family 


’ The Kholimpur cp. (Pala Ins. No. 2) refers to Jyeshfha-kdyastlia, Mahd- 
mahattara, Mahaltara, and Ddiagramika etc. as administrators of vishaya {vishayn- 
vyavahSrinah) . There are also references to Uparika, Mahd-knmardmStya, Viahaya- 
pati, Gramapati, and Bmhmanas, Kufumbim etc. The expression Rajasthdniya is 
generally added to Uparika (cf. Pala Ins., Nos. 14, 31, 46), though in one case 
it seems to be mentioned as a separate official (No. 6). In the former cases 
referoices are apparently to the Gtovemor of a province who takes the place of 
the king ie. €k>vemor and Yiceroy. The official name Ddiagramika shows that 
the district was ffivided into groups of ten villages ; cf. snjna p. 269, f.n. I. 

' For the use of the term Sachiva in this sense cf. Pala Ins. No. SO. 
’ Mantti’ is referred to in Ins. No. 81, I. 61 ; No. 80, 1. 49. 
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of Brahamana Garga from the time of Dharmapala to Narayana- 
pala. The great power and high pretensions of these ministers 
described in Badal Pillar inscription (No. 16) have already been 
noted above (u. supm p. 116). The statement that the minister 
Darbhapapi kept the emperor Devapala waiting at his door may 
be an exaggeration, but the inscription leaves no doubt that the 
Prime Minister exercised very great authority in the affairs of state. 
Another family supplied Prime Ministers to the later Pala kings. 
Yogadeva, the Prime Minister of Vigrahapala ni, is said to have 
succeeded to this post on hereditary prineiples, and members of his 
family held the same position up to the reign of Kumarapala 
(Ins. No. 50) . Vaidyadeva, the minister of the last named king, 
who regarded him as a dear friend, was also an able general and 
founded an independent kingdom in Kamarupa. The Palas inherited 
the tradition of hereditary ministers from the Imperial Guptas. 
It may be said to be a characteristic feature in ancient India, and 
even less important offices, both in Gupta and Pala periods, were 
often filled up on hereditary principles.^ 

The form of government was, of course, monarehical. The 
succession to the royal throne seems to have been based on sti’ictly 
hereditary principles. The heir-apparent, designated as Yuvardja, 
is frequently referred to in the records, and was probably entrusted 
with important functions, though we have no definite evidence of 
it. Rdjaputra (royal prince) is included in the stereotyped list of 
officials, and as in the case of Ramapala, it is probable that some- 
times kings in old age left the cares of government to their 
sons. 

The establishment of a big kingdom or empire led to the 
creation of feudatory chiefs, who are referred to in the Pala records 
as rdjan, rdjanyaka, rdjanaka, rdnaka, sdmanta, and mahas&Tnanta. 
Such feudatory chiefs existed also under the older independent 
royal dynasties in Bengal. There arc references to sdmantas in the 
records of Samacharadeva,^ Devakhadga and Jayaniaga. In the 
last case, the sdmanta was a powerful chief, with a mahdpra&hdra 
ruling over a vishaya or district under him. When Sa^nka 
established an empire, the independent kings conquered by him 
became feudatory chiefs. One such ruler, called maharaja mahd- 
sdmanta, is known to us, but there were probably others. That 
this system was also inherited from the Gupta period is proved by 


’ Cf. R. D. Banoji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 03. A1 Mai&ii 
a}«> refei-s to hereditary offices in India (£. & O. i. 00). 

’ Unpublished KtupSla coppcr^^te. 
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what has been said above (v. supra pp. 56, 59) . The Pala rulers 
must have had many such admantas under them, in addition to the 
defeated kings, re-instated in their dominions, whose exact relation- 
ship with the suzerain power cannot be determined with certainty. 
Occasionally the Pala kings held Durbars in which the feudatory 
chiefs and subordinate kings assembled at the capital city to 
render homage and obedience to the suzerain (u. supra p. 114) . 

The decline in power of the central authority naturally gave 
an opportunity to the feudal chiefs to assume higher prerogatives. 
Even where they did not openly declare themselves free, they 
often practically exercised independent authority. The chiefs who 
rallied to the cause of Ramapala were de facto sovereign rulers, 
even though the Rdmacharita calls them admantas. We possess an 
official record^ of at least one such feudal chief viz. Isvaraghosha 
of phekkarl. Although he is called Mahdmdndalika, the grant is 
drawn up exactly in the style of independent kings such as those 
of the Pala, Varman and Sena dynasties, and, what is most 
interesting, the order of the ruler is issued to a host of officials, 
including rdjan, rdjanyaka, rdjm, rdnaka etc., the list closely 
corresponding to what we meet with in the records of the Guptas, 
Palas and Senas. There can be hardly any doubt that chiefs like 
Isvaraghosha were independent rulers for all practical purposes, 
though they did not openly assume royal epithet. Their position 
was perhaps similar to the provincial rulers, like the Viziers of Oudh, 
during the last days of the Mughal rule. The designations rdjan, 
rdjanaka, rdjanyaka, rdnaka etc. in the stereotyped list of 
officials probably refer to them. 

The efficiency and comprehensive character of the administra- 
tive organisation of the Palas are best evidenced by the long list of 
officials given in their land-grants. Although the exact nature of 
the power and functions of many of them is not clearly known, the 
list enables us to form a general idea of the wide scope of the 
administrative machinery and the different departments through 
which it was carried on. 

A list of these officials, with such information as we possess 
regarding their functions, is given in Appendix b and we may state 
here in general terms some of the prominent features of administra- 
tion that may be inferred from them and other sources. 

It appears that the scope of the government not only embraced 
the secular affairs of the kingdom — apolitical, social and economical, 
but even extended to moral and religious spheres. It is said, for 

' R^ganj CP. of I^ais^xisha ( IB. 149). 


» 
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example, that Dharmapala maintained the niies of castes and 
religious orders in strict conformity to the holy scriptures.^ In 
this respect he merely followed the old traditions, but it is particularly 
interesting inasmuch as the ruler was himself a follower of Buddhism. 
This shows that the religious profession of the ruler did not influence 
the policy of the state, which was based on time-honoured precepts 
and conventions. The appointment of a long line of Brahmans as 
Prime Ministers by the Buddhist Pala kings also constitutes an 
important evidence to the same effect. 

The fact that Devapala appointed Viradeva as the head of the 
Nalanda monastery^ also indicates that the authority of the Pala 
kings extended to the religious sphere. It has already been noted 
above (u. supra p. 115) that the Tibetan traditions ascribe the 
foundation of various Buddhist monasteries to Pala kings. There is 
epigraphic evidence to show that they endowed both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical temples and religious establishments.® 

Reference must be made in this connection to the royal agent 
for religious grants and endowments called dutaka. This term does 
not denote any regular officer, but usually a high official, sometimes 
even the crown prince, was selected as dutaka through whom 
request for any such grant was conveyed to the king, and later, 
the royal approval communicated to the officers concerned for the 
due execution of the charter for the grant. 

We know from Kautilya’s Arthasdstra and other sources that 
administration was carried on by a number of departments of the 
government, each organised under an adhyaksha or superintendent. 
The list of officials mentioned in the Pala records points to a 
similar organisation,^ though we are unable to define the nature 
and scope of the various departments into which the administration 
was divided. An analysis of the stereotyped list of officials,® 
however, indicates broadly the different departments of administra- 
tion and their scope of activities. 

I. The main powers and responsibilities of the government must 
liave been in the hands of a central executive body acting directly 

* Ins. No. 6, V. 5. Also cf. No. S9, v. 13. 

’ Ins. No. 8, V. 10. 

’ Ins No.s. 2, 7, 14. The last one refers to the construction of a Siva 
temple by Narayanapala. 

* This is more definitely established by the statements in the Irda cp. 
referred to mf/a pp. 282-83. The title maha- prefixed to wdl-kuofwn official 
names seems to indicate the organisation, under one bead, of a number of such 
officials. 

“ This is arranged alphabetically in App. b with short notes to which 
reference should be made in respect of individual officUds mentioned in the text. 
It must be added that the interpretation of the terms is mostly conjectural. 
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under the supervision of the king. In addition to the Rdjaputra 
and Prime Minister mentioned above, we have specific references to 
other ministers such as Mahd-sdndhivigrahika, Minister in charge 
of Peace and War, Rdjdmatya, probably denoting the junior 
ministers in general, Mahd-Kumdrdmdtya, whose exact status is 
not known, and Duta, the ambassador; the other high executive 
officials being collectively referred to as amdtyas. An officer, called 
Angaraksha, was probably the Head of the Royal Body-guard. 
Rdjasthdniya probably denoted a high official under the king and 
possibly had the status of a Regent or a Viceroy. 

A class of oflBcers described as adhyalcshas or supervisors of 
elephants, horses, colts, mules, cows, buffaloes, goats and sheep, 
must be distinguished from army officers in charge of some of these, 
referred to la ter They may be regarded as Superintendents of 
elephants, horses etc. maintained by the state, and their functions 
and duties may be similar to those of the functionaries of the same 
names described in the Kautiliya Arthasdstra.^ 

II. Revenue Department. There were different classes of officers 
for collecting revenues from different sources. Those from agricul- 
tural lands must have been mainly collected through the heads of 
territorial units, such as Uparika, Vishayapati, Ddsagrdmika and 
Grdmapati. The exact nature of these revenues is not known to 
us, but they are referred to in general terms as hhdga, bhoga, kara, 
hiranya, uparikara etc.^ in the land-grants. We have a specific 

* In the Khalimpur CP. (No. 2) we have the compound ‘ hasty-aiva-go- 
mahishy-aj-dvik-iidhyaksha’ as well as balddhyaksha and vakadhyak^ha (evidently 
a mistake for navddhyaksha or naukddhyaksha) . In the Nalanda CP. of Dhanna- 
pala (No. 3) we have ‘ hasty-aAv-oshtra-bala-vydpTitaka ’ as well as ‘ kiiora-vadavd- 
go-mahishy-adhikrita.’ The Monghyr cp. of Devapala (No. 6) has ' harty-aiv- 
osktra-bala-vydpritaka ’ and ‘ kuora-vadavd-go-mahKky-aj.dvik.4dhyaksha.’ With the 
addition of ‘ nau ’ before ‘ Ixda ' in the first, these two expressions become 
stereotyped in the later Pala Grants. It is obvious that we have to deal with 
two sets of officers, referred to respectively as " vydpntaka’ and either ' adhUcrita' 
or ‘ adhyaksha.’ The use of the words ‘ nau ’ and ‘ bala ' indicates the military 
character of the former. Adhyaksha should then be taken in the sense of a 
superintendent in the civil administration. 

* Bk. n. Chs. xxix-xxxi. 

* The meaning of these terms is not definitely known, but the fdlowing 
suggestioas may be provisionally accepted : 

B/iaflro=Land-rcvenues paid in kind. 

BAopo=PeriodicaJ supplies of fruits, firewood, flowers and the like which 
the villagers had to furnish to the king. 

Kara=A general propraty tax levied periodically. 

lfinmya=:Tia in cash levied upon certain special kinds of crops as distin- 
guished from the tax in kind (bhoga) which was charged upon 
the ordinary crops. 

Uparikara— Impost levkd mi temporary tenants. 
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reference to an officer called Shashth-ddhikirita, and it is probable 
that he collected the sixth part of various articles which 
belonged to the king according to Manu-smriti} Another officer, 
called Bkogapati probably collected the tax referred to as bhoga. 
The other kinds of taxes and revenues may be inferred from the 
designations of officials employed to collect them. If our interpreta- 
tion of these terms are correct, the following taxes were imposed 
during the Pala period. 

1. Tax payable by the villagers for protection against 
thieves and robbers.- 

2. Customs and tolls. 

3. Fine for criminal offences.® 

4. Ferry-dues. 

These taxes were collected respectively by Chauroddliaranika, 
Satdkika, Dasdparddhika, and Tarika. 

ni. The Accounts (and probably also Records) Department 
was in charge of Mahakshapapdika. He was probably assisted by 
Jyeshtha-kdynatha. 

TV. Official names like Kshetrapa and Pramdtri seem to refer 
to a department of land-survey. 

v. The Judicial Department was in charge of Mahadandaiidyaka 
(called DhafmddhiJcdra in Ins. No. 50) . 

VI. The Police Department had several officers such as Maha- 
pratihdra, Dandika, DaridapaMka and Dandaiiakti. The first was 
probably in charge of the palace, but the duties of the others cannot 
be defined. Another officer Khola was probably in charge of the 
Intelligence Department, 

VII. The Military Department was in charge of Sendpati or 
Mahdsendpati. There were separate officers under him in charge 
of infantry, cavalry, elephants, camels and ships which formed the 
chief divisions of the army.'* The names of some special officers 
are also mentioned such as Kotiapdla in charge of forts, and 
Prdntapdla, the Warden of the Marches. 


For discus.'.ion. with references, cf. IT. N. Ghoshal, op. cit. pp. 34, 237, 86, 
60. 210. There are, in addition, two kinds of taxes, each mentioned only in a single 
record, pindxtka (Ins. No. 2) and ratnatraya-samhhoga (No. 46) the meaning of 
which is unknown. Dr. Ghoshals interpretation (op. cit. p. 244) of these two 
terms is hardly convincing. 

* Ch. VII. V. 131. 

' For this interpretation of Chawoddharana, cf. Ghoshal, op. dt. p. 243, fji. 2. 

* For the different views on the interpretation of the term daiaparSdha, cf. 
Gboslial, op. dt. pp. 219-20. 

‘ See tupra p. 277, fm. 1. 
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The Nalanda cp. of Dharmapala (No. 3) refers to the tradi- 
tional five-fold military divisions viz. Elephant, Cavalry, Chariot, 
Infantry and Navy but there is no reference to any officer in charge 
of Chariots.^ 

That the navy always played an important part in the military 
organisation of Bengal is known from various sources. Apart from 
the specific references in Raghuvamsa to the naval force of Bengal 
and the general references in foreign inscriptions to Bengal as a 
sea-power (supra p. 37, f.n. 3; p. 55, f.n. 1), ships are frequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Bengal, and there is probably also 
a reference to a ship-building harbour in an inscription of Dharma- 
ditya (supra p. 51) . We have also references to naval fights in 
south Variga during the reign of Kumarapala (supra p. 168) and 
a naval expedition to the west sent by Vijayasena (supra pp. 214-15) . 

The elephant forces of Bengal are also frequently mentioned in 
many inscriptions, and their effective strength is indirectly admitted 
even in the records of many foreign foes which refer to their 
formidable array in glowing terms. 

As regards cavalry, we learn from inscription No. 6 that horses 
were imported from Kamboja, which has always been noted for 
horses of good breed. 

The mention in the Pala records of a number of tribal names 
along with the officials may be taken as referring to the military 
units recruited from those tribes.^ These are Gauda, Malava, 
Khasa, Kulika and Hurra in the Nalanda cp. of Dharmapala (No. 3) . 
Karndta and Lata are added in the records of subsequent kings, 
while Choda occurs in a single inscription (No. 46) of the time of 
Madanapala, the last Pala king.® The fact that there is no reference 
to these tribes in the Khalimpur cp. of Dharmapala, might lead one 
to presume that this military organisation was not fully developed 
till towards the close of his reign. The name Gauda in the list is 
certainly very interesting and possibly refers to the soldiers 
recruited in the home territory of the Palas. Kulika cannot be 
obviously taken as an artisan or merchant and must be regarded as 
the name of a people.^ The other tribes are well-known. It is 
obvious from this list that the Pala kings recruited mercenary 
soldiers from all parts of India. 

' For illttstratioiis of chariots and armed warriors, cf. Pabarpur, pi. Lvn. 

° The words chata-bhata which follow these tribal names mean regular and 
irregular troops {Cll. m. 98). 

* The addition of Odra to this list (EBBP. t. 148) is due to the miaeadmg 
of Oauda as Odm(dra) in El. xvii. S21. 

* 'KwUka’ oecara m the Ibt of peoples and countries in Brahma Parana. 
It is idaced in the N<»them OivUon along with Ghndharaa, Yavanas, E&mbojas, 
Klini]^ and Lampakas (Ch. xxm, rt. iS-tBfi. 
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Very little is definitely known about the plannings of campaigns 
or method of warfare. But the reference to ofiicers like Mahd~ 
vyuhapati in later records seems to indicate that formation of 
vyiihas or different types of battle-arrays, such as are mentioned in 
Kautilya's Arthasdstra, still formed an important part in military 
strategy. If we could believe in the poetic descriptions in inscrip- 
tions, we might conclude that marches of each element in dense 
formations were the general rule in military movements. 

The list of officials contained in the Pala records contains many 
names other than those referred to above. But in the absence of 
definite knowledge about their meaning we cannot say whether the 
officials belonged to any of the Departments noted above or to new 
Departments which are yet unknown to us. For example, Khartda- 
raksha might have been in charge of a Department of construction of 
buildings and their repairs. 

V. Period of the Senas and other Minor Dynasties. 

The administrative machinery set up during the Pala period 
continued under the Senas, and was also adopted, as far as local 
conditions permitted, by the Kambojas, Chandras, Varmans and 
other contemporary minor ruling dynasties. The records of these 
dynasties, however, reveal some new developments. 

As regards administrative divisions, smaller territorial units 
such as patakas, chaturakas, and dvrittis come into prominence 
(t». supra p. 23) , We have references to Bhuktipati, Mandalapati 
and Vishayapati, who were undoubtedly rulers of the three territorial 
units. The extent of Pundravardhana-b^ufetz was vastly increased 
under the Senas (v. supra p. 24) and this single hhukti included the 
whole of the modem Rajshahi, Dacca and Presidency Divisions, 
and a part, at least, of the Chittagong Division. On the other 
hand the jurisdiction of the Vardhamana-6b.MA;tz was curtailed, at 
least in the north, and a new hhukti, with Kankagrama as centre, 
was established (v. supra p. 28) . The reasons for these changes are 
not apparent. 

The later Sena kings assumed additional titles such as a-svapati, 
gajapati, narapati, rajatrayddhipati, and the.se are also applied to 
Dasaratha-deva. We also come across the term Maha-mcmtn 
denoting the Prime Minister.^ 

It is interesting to note that the stereotyped list of persons 
(App. c) to whom commands are issued in copper-plate grants 

* The term Mahd-mantri does not occur in the regular list ol officials. But 
tte grandfather of Bhatta Bhavadeva is said to have been a Maha-mantn of the 
king of Vahga (Belava cp. v. 10, IB. S3). 
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includes the queen (rdjm or mahisht) who does not figure in 
similar lists of even a single record of the Pala kings. Whether 
this addition signifies any political importance of the queen it is 
difficult to say, but as the Chandras, Varmans, Kambojas and 
Senas, whose records contain the addition, all originally belonged to 
territories outside Bengal,^ the innovation might be due to foreign 
influence. 

More significant, however, is the inclusion of Purohita in the 
grants of the Kamboja, Varman and Sena kings. It indicates the 
great importance attached to religious and social aspects of 
administration during the rule of these dynasties which were all 
followers of orthodox Hinduism. This view is supported by 
traditions curi'ent in Bengal in respect of king Samalavarman, 
Harivarman, Vallalasena and Lakshmanasena to which reference 
will be made in Ch. xv infra. It is noteworthy that the designation 
Purohita is changed to Mahd-Purohita in the later Sena records. 
Mention is also made of Sdntydgdrika, &dntydgdrddhikrita and 
Sdntivdrika who were evidently priests in charge of various religious 
rites, though it is not definitely known whether they were regular 
officials. Another office of the same type was probably that of 
Rdja-pan^ita.^ 

The importance of Mahd-adndhivigrahika seems to have been 
considerably increased (see App. c) and we come across two new 
high officials, Mahd-mudrddhikrita and Mahd-sarvddhikrita. The 
exact meaning of these terms is not clear, but the first probably was 
an ofl^cer of the status of Lord Privy Seal. It is interesting to 
note that the second name still survives in Bengal in the title 
‘ Sarvddhikdn.’ 

The head of the Judiciary is called Maha-dharmadhyaksha. 
Similarly we meet with new names in the Military Department, 
such as Mahdrjnlu'pati, Mahd-gcmastha, and Mahd-vyuhapati. 
Whether these are new functionaries or merely new names for old 
officers, it is difficult to say. The Army Department seems to include, 
in addition to infantry, cavalry, elephants and ships, also herds of 
cows, buffaloes, goats and sheep.® It is not unlikely, however, 

' BAmganj CP. of Isvaraghosha {IB. 149) and the Sundarban CP. of 
Dommanapala {IHQ. x. 3S1) also contain 'rafni/ bat these may be dim to 
imitation of the iveraiiiiig custom. Besides, D omm aya p i l a was also a fmetgner, 
his family having migrated from Ayodhyi. 

' 'Rdjapam' in 1. 56 of the Madhyaj^da Ins. of Vi^fuapasam has been 
takoi as an abbeeviation of Bajapandita {IB. 142). The name, however, does 
not occur in the stareMyped list of officials. 

' The expression used in the grants of the Chamlra, Varman and Sena 
kings is ‘mtt-boh-haity-aiva-iph'makukdtf.avik.cdi.^ySjnitaka. The Ramganj cp. of 
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that though enumerated along with the four military divisions, they 
really refer to the civil departments connected with these animals, 
as in the Pala period. Their use during wars probably obliterated 
any real distinctions between the two departments for all practical 
purposes. 

The copper-plate of Isvaraghosha* mentions the names of 
twenty-nine officials (App. n) which are not met with in any other 
records in Bengal. Among them are five palace officers viz. Mahd- 
tantrddhikrita, probably the High-Priest in charge of religious rites, 
Mahd-karar^hyaksha, probably the chief of the Secretariat, 
^irorakshika, probably the chief of royal body-guard, and Antah- 
praUkdra and Abhyantarika, both evidently connected with the 
harem of the king. That the kings maintained a fairly big harem 
is definitely proved by the statement in the Belava cp. of Bhoja- 
varman that Samalavarman’s ‘ seraglio was full of the daughters 
of many kings.’^ 

Three of the new names, Mahd~b<ddkoshthika, Mahd-balddhi- 
kara^ika and VriddfuL-dha/nushka were important military officials, 
though their exact status is not known. The second name seems 
to indicate the existence of a regular military office or secretariat 
(adhikarana) . 

In the Revenue Department we meet with a new name 
Hattapati, who was presumably the Superintendent of markets 
which were undoubtedly great sources of revenue. A similar official, 
though not probably connected with revenues, was Pdruydgdriku 
who most likely supervised the rest-houses where travellers could 
get shelter, food and water. 

The Sundarban cp. of Dommanapala refers to ' Sapt-dmdtya.’ 
Its exact significance is unknown, but it is difficult to accept as 
valid the inference that the number of ministers in the Sena period 
was fixed at seven.® 

The Irda copper-plate'* of the Kamboja king Nayapala throws 
new light on the organisation of administration. It includes in the 
list of officials “ the Heads of Departments (adhyakshavargga) 
along with the clerks (Karana) ; the Commander-in-Chief (Sendpati) 
with the heads of military associations {s(dnika-sangha-midchy<i) ; 
the Ambassadors (Duta) with the officers of the Secret Service 

Tsvaraghosha (IB. 149) haa hoHy-aiv-oshfra-nau-bola-vySpntaka’ cmi‘ go-moUdtf' 
aj-avika-vadav-adhyaksha’ ; cf. supra p 277 fa 1 

’ IB. 149. ' ■ • • 

’ Cf. V. 12 (IB. 20). 

EHBP. I. 120, where reference is made to Sapta-sachiva, but the eijwesska 
actually used in the Ins. is Sapt-dmdtya. 

‘ PSa Ins. No. 49. 
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(gudha-purusha) ; and the political advisers (Mantrapala) It 
thus clearly testifies to the organisation of each Civil Department 
under a Head or Superintendent assisted by a number of 
subordinates. As regards the Military Department there were 
various organised units whose chiefs assisted the Commander-in- 
Chief. The Foreign Department seems to have had two distinct 
branches, one dealing with general policy regarding external affairs, 
and the other con’esponding to an Intelligence Department, whose 
fields of activity presumably lay in foreign countries. This shows 
a striking resemblance to the system described in Kautilya’s 
Arthasdstra, and the inclusion among the officials of Pradeshtris, 
a term also used in the same treatise, strengthens the conclusion 
that the administrative system in Bengal was largely based on the 
framework described in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the stereotyped 
list of officials in the grants of the Chandra, Varman and early Sena 
kings concludes with the following words : “ . . . and all those royal 
officers, mentioned in adhyaksha-prachdra, but not included in the 
above list.” 'Adhyaksha-prachdra’ as is well-known, is the name 
of a chapter in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra which deals with heads of 
departments and other high officials. 

The brief outline given above is all that we can glean from 
available data regarding the history of the administrative system 
in Bengal. But inadequate and unsatisfactory though it is, it 
undoubtedly proves the gradual evolution of an organised adminis- 
trative machinery and indicates that this province did not lag 
behind other parts of India in this respect. 



APPENDIX 


A 

List oj officials mentioned in the Mallasdrul Copper-plate 
of the time of king Gopachandra. 

1. Agraharika — Supervisor of agrahara lands, i.e. lands offered 

as free gifts to Brahmanas for their subsistence or 
settlement therein, or for some religious purposes. 

2. Audrangika — Collector of Udranga which is probably a lax 

on permanent tenants (U. N. Ghoshal — Hindu Revenue 
System, 210). 

3. Aurnasthanika — Officer in charge of woollen articles (?) {IC. 

VI. 160). 

4. Avasathika — Probably the supervisor of royal palace and 

other government buildings, including temples, rest- 
houses etc. 

5. Bhogapatika (p. 278) — Kielhorn takes bhoga as equivalent 

to hhukti (EL iv. 253, f.n. 6) . 

6. Chauroddharanika (p. 278) — Some regard him as a high 

police official (EE BP. 146). 

7. Devadroni-sambaddha — Officer entrusted with deva-dronl 

(probably temples and sacred tanks). 

8. Hiranyasamudajdka — ^Probably collector of taxes paid in 

cash (p. 277). 

9. Kartakritika. 

10. Ivumaramatya — District Officer (p. 265) . For other mean- 
ings of this term, cf. R. D. Banerji — Imperial Guptas, 
pp. 71 ff. His contention that some of the Kumard- 
matyas were equal in rank to the heir-apparent and 
even to His Majesty the king is highly improbable. 
The word -pddiya, which Mr. Banerji interprets as 
equal in rank/ should rather be taken as ‘ belonging 
to the foot of.’ In other words Kumdrdmdtya "vr&s 
the general name of a class of officials some of whom 
were directly under the king or the crown-prince. It 
is difficult to accept the usual interpretation of 
Kumdramaiya as Prince’s Minister. The term probably 
refers to one who has hereditary right to a high office 
of state. 
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11. Pattalaka — Pattald denotes a territorial unit in Gahadavala 

records (El. xix. 2&3). 

12. Tadayuktaka — This may be a class of officials called 

dyuktaka (pp. 265, 270) . 

13. Uparika — Provincial Governor ; probably also used in the 

sense of a superior officer (p. 265) . 

14. Vahanayaka — (p. 269) 

15. Vishayapati — District-Officer (p. 265). 


B 

List of officials mentioned in the land-grants of Pdla 
kings (excluding the compound terms noted 
supra p. 277, f.n. 1.). 

1. Abhitvaramana (also with suffix ‘fca’). 

2. Amatya — Probably a general designation of a class of high 

officials (p. 277.). 

3. Angaraksha — p. 277. 

4. Baladhyaksha — Officer in charge of infantry (p, 277, f.n. 1). 

5. Bhogapati — ^p. 278 (Cf. A. 5). 

6. Chauroddharanika— p. 278 (Cf. A. 6). 

7. Dandapasika — ^p. 278. 

8 Dandasakti — ^p. 278. 

9. Dandika — ^p. 278. 

10. Dasagramika — pp. 269, f-ii. 1; 273, f.n. 1; 277. 

11. Dasaparadhika — ^Probably an officer who collected fines for 

ten specified kinds of criminal offences (p. 278, f m, 3) . 

12. Daussadha-sadhanika. 

13. Duta — Ambassador. 

14. Duta-praishanika — This is written as one name, but as 

Rdjasthdniya and Uparika are treated as different in 
Ins. No. 6, and as one name in other inscriptions, 
duta-praishanika may be really names of two officials, 
data and praishanika. As a compound word it literally 
means ‘ one who sends out a messenger ’ {IB. 185) . 

15. Gamagamika. 

16. Gaulmika — ^Probably an officer in cha^e of a military 

squadron called gvlma, consisting of 9 elephants, 
9 chariots, 27 horses and 45 foot-soldiers. Gvlma, 
however, also means a wood, fort and a police-station. 
Dr. Heet translates gaulmika as ‘superintendent of 
woods and forests' (CII. m. 52, f.n. 4). Dr. U. N. 
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Ghoshal takes gatdmika as collector of customs duties 
(op. cit. 246) and refers to ‘ gtdmadeya,’ used in the 
Arthasdstra in the sense of ‘ dues paid at the military 
or the police stations’ (p. 292) . His view is evidently 
based on the fact that savlkika is immediately followed 
by gavlmika in the Pala records ; but, in Sena records 
gaidmika immediately follows the names of military 
oflBcials. 

17. Graniapati — ^Head-man of a village. 

18. Jyeshtha-kayastha — pp. 272, 273, 278 (Cf. prathama- 

kdyastha, p. 266) . 

19. Khandaraksha — p. 280. The Ardha-Mdgadhl Dictionary 

translates it as ‘Cu.sloms-Inspector or Superintendent of 
Police.’ Dr. U. N. Ghoshal regards it as a military 
official (IHQ. XIV. 839). 

20. Khola — p. 278. Spy (according to Ardha-Mdgadhl Diction- 

ary, on the authority of Pirida-niryukti attributed to 
Bhadrabahu) . 

21. Kottapala (also Kolapala) — Officer in charge of forts 

(p. 278) . 

22. Kshetrapa — p. 278. Probably an officer in charge of lands 

under cultivation. 

23. Kumaramatya (Cf. A 10). 

24. Maha-dandanayaka — Chief Judge, General, or Magistrate 

(p. 278) . 

25. Maha-daussadha-sadhanika — (cf. No, 12). 

26. Maha-kartakritika — (cf. A. 9). 

27. Mahakshapatalika — p. 27S. 

28. Maha-kumaramatya — Higher class of Kumaramatya (cf. 

A. 10). 

29. Maha-pratlhara — Pratihdra means a door-keeper. Maha- 

Pratlhara was evidently a high official in the Police or 
Military department. The title is applied to both 
military and civil administrative officers and feudatories 
(pp. 52, f.n. 2 ; 271, 274, 278) . 

.30. Maha-sandhivigrahika — p. 277. Sandhivigrahika occurs in 
Ins. No. 46 as the dutaka of the grant, but is not 
included in the regular list. Cf. App. c. No. 13. 

31. Maha-senapati— p. 278. Commander-in-Chief. 

32. Nakadhyaksha (probably a mistake for Navadhyaksha or 

Naukadhyaksha — Superintendent of ships). 

33. Pramatri — Probably an officer in charge of land-survey 

(p. 278) . According to some, he was a judicial officer 
in charge of recording evidence. 
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34. Prantapala — Warden of Marches (p. 278). 

35 Rajamatya — p. 277. Arndtya generally denotes high officials 
of state. As this name occurs immediately after Raja- 
putra, it has been taken by some as denoting a high 
minister of state, probably the ‘Prime Minister’ 
(EHBP. 114) . 

36. Rajasthanlya — Regent or Viceroy (p. 277) . 

37. Samagamika — It occurs only once in Ins. No. 2 and is 

probably a mistake for No. 15. 

38. Sa(or Sa)rabhariga. 

39. Saulkika — Collector of tolls and custom dues (p. 278). 

40. Saunika — This term occurs only in Ins. No. 46 in the place 

where we would expect satdkika. So it may be a 
mistake for this term. Otherwise it probably denotes 
the Superintendent of slaughter-house (cf. Suna- 
dhyaksha in Arthasdstra, n. Ch. xxvi). 

41. Senapati — p. 278. Commander of the army. 

42. Shashthadhikrita — p. 278. 

43. Tadayuktaka — (cf. A. 12). 

44. Tarapati (also Tarapatika) — ^Probably supervisor of ferries. 

45. Tarika — Probably collector of ferry dues. 

46. Uparika — ^Provincial Governor (p. 265) . It is preceded by 

rdjasthdmya (No. 36) , probably a separate official, but 
some take the two together (p. 273, f.n. 1). 

47. Viniyuktaka. 

48. Vishayapati — District-Officer. 


C 

List oj officials mentioned in the land-grants of 
Chandra, Varman, and Sena kings excluding (1) the 
compound term. ‘ nau-bala-hasty-asva-go-mahish-dj-avik- 
ddi-vydpritaka’ (for which see supra p. 277) and (2) 
the names already noted in App. B (Nos. 6, 7, 13, 16, 

21, 27, 29, 31, 35, 39, i8) . For notes and interpretations 
cf. IB 183 ff. The following notes may be regarded as 
only supplementary. 

1. Antarahga — For various suggestions about its meaning cf. IC. 

1 . 684 ; EHBP. 118. Cf. supra, p. 271. 

2 Bfibad-uparika — (d. A. 13 ; B. 46. 
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3. Dandanayaka — cf. B. 24. 

4. Dauh-sadhanika (also, Dauh-sadhya-sadhanika) — cf. B. 12. 

5. Maha-bhogika — cf. A. 5, B. 5. 

6. Maha-dharmadhyaksha — Chief Justice. 

7. Maha-duhsadhika (cf. 4). 

8. Maha-ganastha — ^Probably a military officer. Gana denotes 

a body of troops consisting of 27 chariots, as many ele- 
phants, 81 horses, and 135 foot. Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
interprets it differently (IB. 186) . 

9. Maha-mahattaka — It has been interpreted as Prime Minister 

(JLB. 131), but this is very doubtful. 

10. Maha-mudradhikrita — ^p. 281. Some take it as the 

Mudrddhyakaha of the Arthasastra, i.e. the Superin- 
tendent of Passports. It does not, however, seem to 
have any connection with coins or currency, as the use 
of mudra, in the sense of a coin, belongs to a later 
period. 

11. Maha-pllupati — ^Probably the chief trainer of elephants. 

12. Maha-purohita — Chief Priest (p. 281). 

13. Maha-sandhivigrahika — This name also occurs in the Pala 

records. But the office was one of great importance 
during this period. Both Bhatta Bhavadcva and 
Adideva, his grandfather, were Sdndhivigrahika and 
Prime Minister of kings of Vahga. In the Bhawal cp. 
of Lakshmanasena, Sarikaradhara, the Makd-sandhi~ 
vigrahika of Gauda, is said to be the chief of a hundred 
mantrins (El. xxvi. 10, 13) . This officer was also 
generally the diitaka of Sena grants. 

14. Maha-sarvadhikrita — ^p. 281. 

15. Maha-vyuhapati — Military officer in charge of battle-arrays 

(vyuha). 

16. Mandala-pati — Officer in charge of a mcmdcda. 

17 PTthikavitta — Probably an officer concerned with the 
arrangement of seats in an assembly or the royal court 
according to rank and status of their occupiers. 

18. Purohita — Priest (p. 281). 

19. Sandhivigrahika — Cf. No. 13. 
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D 

List of officials mentioned in the Ramganj cp. of Isvasror 
ghosha, and not met with in any other record in Bengal. 

1. Abhyantarika — p. 282. 

2. Aiigikaranika — Officer for administering oaths (?) 

3. Antah-pratihara — ^p. 282. 

4. Auttliitasanika— Officer in charge of arranging seats (?) 

5. Bhuktipati — Head of a Province. But “Vparika is also 

mentioned separately. 

6. Dai^dapala — ^Probably the same as C. 3. 

7. Dandapanika — Cf. B. 7-9. 

8. Ekasaraka. 

9. Hattapati — p. 282. 

10. Karmakara — ^Was he an Officer in charge of Labour ? 

11. Khadgagraha — Body-guard ? 

12. Khandapala — ^Probably the same as B. 19. 

13. Kottapati— Probably the same as B. 21. 

14. Lekhaka — Scribe. 

15. Maha-baladhikaranika — p. 282. 

16. Maha-balakoshthika — p. 282. 

17. Maha-bhogapati — Cf. B. 5. 

18. Maha-karanadhyaksha — p. 282. 

19. Maha-katuka. 

20. Maha-kayastha — Chief Scribe or Clerk (Cf. B. 18) . 

21. Maha-padamulika — Chief Attendant (?) 

22. Maha-tantradhikrita — ^p. 282. 

23. Panlyagarika — p. 282. 

24. Santakika. 

25. Sirorakshika — ^p. 282. 

26. Tadaniyuktaka — Probably the same as B. 43. 

28. \^sagarika— Officer in charge of residential buildmgs (?) 

29. Vriddha-dhanushka — ^p. 282. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


The early literary history of Bengal, to which or to parts of 
which references commence with comparatively late Vedic literature, 
is for the most part a matter for conjecture. We have seen^ that 
in the period or periods during which the Vedic Samhitas came into 
existence, Bengal had not probably yet characterised itself as a 
political and cultural, much less as a literary, unit of the northern 
Aryan India. While the Vajasaneyi recension of the Yajurveda, in 
which the easterner Yajnavalkya plays a leading part, had its most 
probable origin in the east (Videha), it is curious that Magadha 
and Ahga still serve to the Atharva-veda (v. 22. 14) as a symbol 
of a distant land, and the more eastern provinces are never 
mentioned. We have also seen that the extension of Vedic civilisa- 
tion must have been further achieved in what is conventionally 
called the Brahmania period ; but one of the latest of the major 
Brahmanas, the §atapatha, which belongs to the Vajasaneyi and 
which bears witness to much cultural activity in Videha, describes 
(xni. 8. 5) the people of the east as hostile or demoniac (dsurya ) . 
Similarly the eastern land of Pundra receives disapproval in the 
Aitareya BrahmaTia (vii. 18) as the home of Dasyus ; and in a 
dubious, but probably not very complimentary, passage in the 
Aitareya Aranyaka (ii. 1. 1) the composite tribe of Vahgavagadha® 
receives mention in a list of tribes who were guilty of transgression. 
This tradition of the association of Vanga, along with Pundra, with 
outcast tribes is preserved as late as the Bodhdyana Dharma-sutra 
(l. 2. 14) , which prescribes penances to those who visit these 
unclean lands. The imperfect Aryanisation of a greater part of 
what is known as Bengal is perhaps responsible for this attitude of 
frank dislike ; and linguistic and ethonological evidences make the 
presence of Kol-Munda and Dravidian tribes in these regions highly 
probable. But it is also possible that Bengal in this period had a 
culture which was not only non-Aryan but also non-Vedic, pre- 
sumably fostered by the hypothetical Outer Aryans of Grierson. 
The Midland Brahmanic culture must have taken a fairly long 
time to strike its root in the eastern soil ; and the same causes as 
rendered Magadha the probable headquarters of the non-Vedic 
Vratya Aryans also made it, in later history, the starting ground 
of at least two great non-Brahmanical religious systems. 

’ Sec tupra p. 7. 


* The question is discussed tupra p. 8. 
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The racial and political units of Bengal, on the other hand, are 
mentioned as quite prosperous and powerful in the Mahdbhdrata, 
in which the eastern tribes of Magadha, Anga, Vanga, Puflidra, 
Suhnia and Kalihga play an important part ; but there is no reference 
to any literary activity in these coimtries. The professional story- 
tellers and reciters, known as Sutas and Magadhas,^ however, to 
whom has been ascribed the preservation of epic tales, were in all 
probability, as the latter designation also indicates, people of the 
east. As the man of Magadha is par excellence the designation of 
a minstrel, it is not unlikely that Magadha was in epic times 
the .seat of minstrelsy ; and this conjecture appears to receive 
support from a reference in the Vdjasaneyi-samhita (xxx. 5) to 
the symbolic sacrifice of the man of Magadha to “ loud noise ” 
(atikrushtdya mdgadham) . The man of the east, esjjecially of 
Magadha,^ has also been connected with the nomadic Vratya, with 
his weird dress, appearance and speech and equally weird rites 
and ceremonies, described in the Atharva-veda xv and elsewhere 
but no mention is made of any kind of literary culture, and all that 
we can plausibly infer from the somewhat vague and obscure 
references is that the speech of the Vratya,^ though Aryan, betrayed 
Prakritic habits, indicating a more rapid linguistic change of the 
Indo-Aryan in the eastern provinces. That the standard language 
was that of the North (Udichya), from which dialects of the 
provinces, including the East (Prachya), must have shown devia- 
tions, is confirmed by the view of the later Vedic period, which is 
expressed in the Kaushltaki Brdhmana (vn. 6), that 

in the northern region speech is spoken with greater discernment ; men, therefore, 
go to the north to learn speeeh ; he who comes from there, they like to hearken onto 
him.”® 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the northerner Panini should, 
in his great and standard grammar, refer to the peculiarities of the 

' E. Washburn Hopkins, Great Epeic of India (New Haven 1990) , p. S64 f. 

’ Latyayana Srauta Sutra, viii. 6. 98 ; Kdtyayana Srauta Sutra, xxn. 4. 92. 
On these passages see J. W. Hauer, Der Vratya (Stuttgart 1927) , pp. 6-7, S6-07 
and 143 f. \ ^ 

= The location of the Vratyas is uncertam, but some of them probaHy 
settled in Magadha and the eastern provinces; see CHI. i. 123. A full and critied 
resume of the Vedic texts on the Vratya problem is given in J. W. Hauer, op. mt. 
Charpentier (WZKM. xxv. 355-68) finds the Rudra-Siva cult in the Vratya practic«, 
but A. B. Keith (IRAS. 1915, p. ,155) rejects this hypothesis. See Hauer, op. at. 
p. 297 f. on the religious ideas of the Vratyas. 

‘ As described in Tandya Mahdbmhmana, ivii. 1. 9. Cf. Weto’s mqdanatmn 
in his hidian Litemiure (Eng. tr. London 1904), pp. 67, 68. A discussion of thra 
passage will be fotmd m Hauer, op. cit. i^. 69, 168-72, 174 f. 

' tasmSd vdtekyam din prajnatatarS vag udyaU, udanela u eva yanti 
vdeham iikalutum, yo va tata Sgachehhati tasya tusratkanta iti. 
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eastern speech ; and the earliest indication of some kind of literary 
activity in the east is to be presumed from his references to 
eastern grammarians. The eastern peeuliarities noticed by Panini 
concern the designation of some eastern people (ii. 4. 66 ; iv. 1. 178 ; 
iv. 2. 113 ; viii. 3. 75) and of certain parts of the east (i. 1. 75 ; 
iv. 2. 76, 120, 123, 139), the formation of the names of certain 
eastern cities, villages and their inhabitants (vi. 2. 99 ; vii. 3. 14, 24) , 
an eastern peculiarity in the name of a game (vi. 2. 74), the 
morphology of eastern proper names (ii. 4, 60 ; iv. 1. 17 ; v. 3. 80), 
the designation of tributes which may have been rendered by the 
north to the east or vice versa (vi. 3. 10), the name of certain 
measures of weight which may have been known from eastern 
merchants (v. 4. 101) and the eastern mode of the articulation in 
greeting a person (viii. 2. 86) ; but much more interesting are the 
direct references he makes to the views of eastern grammarians 
(iii. 1. 90 ; iii. 4. 18 ; iv. 1. 17, 43, 160 ; v. 3. 80, 94 ; v. 4. 101 ; 
viii. 2. 86) in regard to the morphology, phonetics and syntax of 
the eastern dialect. It is clear that in Panini’s time, as in that of 
the Kaushitaki Brdhmana, the standard literary language was still 
the dialect of the north, to which Panini himself belonged but 
his reference to the opinion of eastern grammarians also makes 
it probable that linguistic speculations in the east must have 
acquired such a position in his time that it became necessary for 
him to take them into account. Such linguistic speculations 
doubtless indicate the existence of a respectable body of literature 
on which they based themselves ; but nothing unfortunately has 
survived, and this literature is now only a matter of surmise. It 
should also be noted that no definite denotation can be attached 
to Panini’s Prdnch or Prachya. If it is equivalent to the Prasii of 
the Greek writers, it would denote preferably the people of 
Magadha ; but in all probability it was a much more extensive 
term which included the peoples or provinces east of the Middle 
Country (i.e. east, roughly, of Allahabad)^ and would not therefore 


There is no reason to doubt the traditional assumption that Panini was a 
northern grammarian. R. Otto Francke’s opinion (Goettmger gdehrte Anzeigen, 
1891, pp. 957. 975 f) that “in P^ini’s period the Brahman people had their centres 
in the East is negatived not only by P^ini’s manner of referring to the views 
of the eastern grammarians, but also, as Paul '^iem has shown (Panini and the 
Veda, Allahabad 1935, p. 73 f), by Panini’s relation to the northern Vedic schods 
and by the probability, which Weber had already considered (Indieche Studien, v. 50), 
that Papini scarcely makes any use of the Vdjasaneyi-samhiid and its Bmhmanae, 
Kpini’s citation of tJdichya grammarians does not invalidate th® position. 

The Vinaya references to Madhyade&s probably fix its limits up to 
Pundravardhana (see m/ra Ch. xui). 
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possess any particular application to Bengal. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the word Gau^ in the sense of a countiy is already 
known to Panini’s Ashtddhydyi (vi. 2. 100),^ and the Gam-'p&tha 
(Ixxiv 9) mentions Vanga. 

We do not know exactly when the Aryanisation of Bengal 
took place. If Magadha received the Aryan culture and language 
Jong before the time of the Buddha, the disparaging references in 
the later Vedic literature make it likely that the Aryans of the 
east stood apart for some time from those of the west in dialect, 
customs and practices. During the domination of the Mauryas, 
who were easterners, Bengal was probably linked to the Aryan 
India of the north ; but we have no record of literary activity in 
Bengal in the first few centuries of its Aryanisation. We have the 
earliest mention of Suhma and Radha in the Jaina Aydranga Sutta, 
which tells us that Mahavira travelled “in the pathless countries 
of the Ladhas in Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi ” ; but it is curious 
that no inscription of Asoka nor any early Jaina record has been 
discovered in Bengal proper. Patanjali, after Panini, shows himsel 
familiar with Pataliputra and betrays (on Pa iv. 2. 52) a 
greater knowledge of the political divisions of the east , 
mentions together Ahga, Vanga, Suhma and Pundra. In anot ct 
interesting passage,^ which he may have borrowed and amp 
from Yaska (ii. 2), he gives us some dialectological information 
regarding the employment of certain verbs in a peculiar sense by 
the people of the east.® He refers also (i. 1. 1) to the usage of 
f for r, which became one of the important char^tenstics of the 
later M.agadht Prakrit, but which, in his opinion, is Asura pronun- 


^ In this rule Panini teaches that when the words omhfa and 

irst in a compound, the oTcompounds dealinR 

lefore the word puro. From the preceding rule, wh • ,, U -wliich also 

rith a city of tVe eastern people, as well as from the fol ow.„g whmh 
,as a similar application, there can be no doubt that the word Gauda here 

'gnifies the name of a country. 

■ SBB. 48. Wbi .a™.-*. Wb. w.. 

nib the country of Snhnnt. In Uk Myo-nU™ Ibc 
lamed Pundravardhanlya, Kopvarshiya and Tamralipt a p- > 

“ Ed. Kielhorn, iii, p. 882. 

^ Ed. Kielhorn, i, p. 49, . . , <«., nn'- in the 

» Viz. mi in the sense 'to cut' and rumhah « He 

bnner case Patahjali speaks of prdchpeshu. in tl^ latter 
the word pnr-cW (on Pa» iv. 

he Charanas or Vedic schools prevailing ™ ^ . • o„^i~,dentehaft n. 24 1 

ee Liebich, Zur Em{iimng ia die iodische ehhem^ n. 

md Haunes Skold, NinJcta. V 80 f and ^ „ 517 Grierson 

* On this usage see MacdoiwU and Keith, Y 
a ZDMO. ixn. 66, note. 
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ciation, the Satapatha Brakmtma having already described the 
Praehya as asurya. While these references to the debased speech 
of the east confirm the presumption that modifications of the 
standard language occurred early in the eastern provinces, they add 
very little to our knowledge of the linguistic and literary activity 
in the east, the existence of which should be presumed to explain 
the grammarian’s interest. 

After several centuries, when the Gupta rulers came to power, 
the only definite evidence of Sanskrit culture' is afforded by 
inscriptional records, discovered in Bengal, which give us the 
earliest instances of actual Sanskrit composition. Leaving aside the 
short early Brahmi inscription from Mahasthan, and the lithic 
record (three lines) of Chandra varman ,2 on the Susunia Hill in 
West Bengal, we have eight short copper-plates® which, issued by 
the local officers of the Gupta Emperors in North Bengal, cover in 
dates one century between 443 and 543 a.d. But these brief prose 
specimens are hardly of any literary value. It is not until we come 
to the 7th century a.d. that we find the high-flown Kavya-style 
in prose and verse employed in the epigraphic records, sueh, for 
instance, as displayed in the Tippera copper-plates of Lokanatha,'* 
or the Nidhanpur copper-plates of Bhaskaravarman.® The 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, however, who visited 
India in the beginning of the 5th century and spent two years at 
Tamralipti in studying and copying manuscripts, supplements the 
rather scanty evidence of copper-plates and inscriptions.® The 
later and much more extensive itinerary, in the 7th century, of 
Hiuen Tsang, who visited Pundravardhana, Kamarupa, Samatata, 
and Karnasuvarna, is remarkable for its references to the love of 
learning of the people, as well as to the existence of more than 
seventy Buddhist monasteries in these lands as seats of learning, 
hundreds of Deva-temples, and a large number of Nirgrantha 
ascetics.'' I-tsing, coming to India a little later, definitely states 
that he learned Sanskrit and the science of words (Sabda-vidya) 
in Tamralipti.® These foreign travellers do not refer to any 


The chauvinistic attempt to appropriate K^idasa to Bengal hardly needs 
any comment. Curiously enough, it ignores the poet’s not very complimentary 
references to the people of Vafiga and Suhma (Raghu", i\. 35-36) who abjectly 
prostrated themselves before the conqueror Raghu. 

El. xiu. 133. > Sgg supra p. 49. 

El. XV. 301 f. 0 

xn. 65 f. 

J. Legge, Record of the Buddhist Kmgdotns, p. 100. 

Watters, n. 184-91. For an analysis of Hiuen Tsang’s remarks on the 
language see Chatterji-Loni^. 78-79. 

* Takakusu-f-tsinj. p. xxxi. 
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literary activity, but they furnish definite evidence of the existence 
in this period of Sanskrit learning and culture in Bengal. 

It is necessary in this connection to notice a few works of a 
technical Sastric character, which have been credited to Bengal of 
the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. The first of these is a work 
on elephant-lore, entitled Hasty-dyurveda} which, after the manner 
of the Puranas and in the form of a dialogue held in Champa 
between king Romapada of Anga and the sage Palakapya^ (or 
°kappa), gives in four sections an elaborate account of the ailments 
peculiar to elephants. This Romapada is mentioned as the mythical 
contemporary of Dasaratha famed in the Rdmdycma ; and the author, 
endowed with a fictitious Kapya gotra and possibly with a fictitious 
name, is likewise a legendary figure, his father having been a sage 
and his mother a she-elephant ! In i. 1. 39 and 101 a reference is 
made to the hermitage of Palakapya, which is placed in the region 
where the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) flows from the Himalayas 
to the sea. In spite of the obviously legendary character of the 
narrator and his hearer, it is surmised that the work was redacted 
in some place in Bengal on the banks of the Brahmaputra. Since 
the device of a legendary narrator and hearer is common enough 
in the Puranas, from which it is evidently borrowed, it would not 
be safe to base merely on it any chronological inference ; but, as 
high an antiquity has been claimed for the production as the 5th or 
6th century b.c. !® The first surmise is not unhkely ; and Hiuen 
Tsang^ speaks of wild elephants which ravaged in herds in 
K'lmarupa (Western Assam) , which he takes to be the confines of 
“ East India.” The date of the work is certainly earlier than that 
of Kshirasvamin, who in the 11th century quotes Palakapya twice 
in his commentary on the Amara-kosa (on n. 8. 38 ; in. 3. 148) ;® 
and it is probable that it could not have been redacted at a veay 
late period, inasmuch as the encyclopaedic Agni-pumna, some of 
whose Sastric sections have to be dated earlier than the 10th 


^ Ed. An. SS., No. 26. The work is also called Gaja-chikitm. Oajor^yi. 
Oaja-vaidya and Gajdyvrveda. Mss. noticed in Auf.-Cot. i. 141 a, 388 b ; n. 28 a. 
See J. Jolly, Medicin, p. 14, sec. 12. _ 

* P. C. Bagchi (IHQ. 1933, p. 261) believes that tlw name Pala 1^ 
signifies elephant, from Dravidian pal (=elephant), while he connects -hdpya with 
fcapi, which he thinks had the same sense. If this is conect, the name itself becomes 
entirely fictitious, and we need not assume that any such person actnaUy existed. 

“ Haraprasad SfistrT is inclined 10J». p. SW) to as^ the wmh 

to the 5th or 6th century b.c. (C/. Ibid. 1924, p. 317). 

* Watter% n. 186. 

* These verses are, however, not traceaWe in tile jues^t text. 
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century,^ tells us that its chapter on the Gaja-chikitsa^ is based 
upon Palakapya’s narration to King Romapada of Ahga.® It is not 
improbable that Kalidasa alludes to Palakapya^ when he makes 
Sunanda, during the Svayamvara of IndumatT (Raghu° vi. 27), 
describe the king of Ahga as one “ whose elephants are trained by 
Sutra-karas.” Palakapya’s present work is written not in the form 
of Sutra but in Karika with occasional prose exposition, somewhat 
in the manner of Bharata’s Ndtya-sdstra ; but since Bharata has 
also been called a Muni and Sutra-kara, a similar allusion to 
I^lakapya is not improbable. If this presumption is acceptable, 
then Palakapya’s treatise on elephant-science, like Bharata’s work 
on Dramaturgy, must be taken as embodying a traditional 
compendium, which was redacted in Anga or in some place on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra, sometime before Kalidasa, in the name 
of a legendary sage, who first systematised the science, and in the 
form and diction of an ancient Sastra. The present text is an 
extensive compilation of 160 chapters, covering 700 pages in the 
printed edition, and is divided (after medical works) into four 
Sthanas or sections, namely, Maharoga (principal diseases, 18 
chapters), Kshudra-roga (minor diseases, 72 chapters), Salya 
(Surgery, 34 chapters) and Uttara (Therapy, Bath, Dietics etc., 
36 chapters) . The science, to which Kautilya refers when he 
speaks of elephant-doctors, and which at one time must have 
possessed considerable importance in India, is now nearly lost, and 
its technicalities have become obscure ; but Palakapya’s earliest 
authoritative contribution to the subject deserves mention as 
presumably an eastern production of great interest. 

With regard to the next author, Chandragomin, who is 
recognised as the founder of the Chandra school of Sanskrit 


^ See T)e-Poetic3. l. 102-4 ; also for the Smriti chapters see R. C. Hazra in 
IHQ. 1936, pp. 683-91. It is noteworthy that the available MSS. of the Purana 
are almost entirely in Bengali or Devanagarl scripts, suggesting its prevalence in 
the Bengali or Devanagarl area; and the fact that the Bengali mss. are by far 
Ihe more plentiful might indicate the eastern origin, or at least popularity, of the 
Purana. It is, therefore, not surprbing that it should cite Paakapya. 

’ Ed. An. SS. Ch. 287. 

* Ch. 286, verse 24. Other quotations from Paakapya occur in Hemadri’s 
Vrata-khanda (second half of 12th century) , Vaiaasena’s ddbAuto-soj/ora, Mallinatha’s 
commentary on Raghu” xvi. 3 (14th century), Vira-mitrodaya of Mitramiira, and 
Sarngadhara.^addhati (Nos. 1563-69, 1594-99; 14th century). See S. K. De 
in D. if Bhandarkar Vol., p. 74, f.n. 3 for references. The passage quoted by 
Mallinatha occurs in the present text l. i. 218-19. Paakapya is aso refenred to 
by H cm a ch a n dra in his Ahhidhdna-chiniamani (ra. 517; 12th cmitnry). 

* So eqilained by Hemiidri, Charitravardhana and Mnllfnatha , 
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grammar, we are perhaps on a firmer ground, both in respect of 
approximate date and authorship. In his Vdkyapadiya (ii. 489-90) 
Bhartrihari mentions Baiji, Sauva and Haryaksha as grammarians 
who went before Chandraeharya and who by their uncritieal methods 
contributed not a little to the neglect of the Mahdbhdshya of 
Patanjali. As this observation aecords well with Kalhana’s account 
of the fate of the Mahdbhdshya} as well as with the curious legend 
recorded in a late Tibetan work^ of the censure of Patanjali’s 
work by Chandragomin. it has been assumed that this Chandra- 
charya is no other than Chandragomin.® B. Liebich who has 
recovered and edited the Chandra-vyakarana (Sutra, Unadi and 
Dhatu-patha) ,* as well as its Vritti} is of opinion® that Chandra 
wrote both the text and the commentary and that he flourished 
probably in the period between 465 and 544 a.d. The work is 
certainly earlier than the Kdsikd of Jayaditya and Vamana ; for this 
commentary on Panini appropriates without aeknowledgment thirty- 
five original Sutras of Chandra’s grammar, whieh had no parallel 


* It is noteworthy that Kalhaiia also refers (i. 176) to Chandraeharya and 
his grammar and to his reviving the study of the MahdbhSshya, but he jdaces 
Chandraeharya in Kashmir under Abhimanyu (c. 3rd century a.d.) . On this 
passage see F. Kielhom (lA. iv. 1875), pp. 107.«; B. Liebich, Knrtt-tarangim, 
pp. 870-78 

’ Sumpa, Pag Sam Jon Zang, pt. i pp. 95-96. The story is reproduced in S. C. 
Vidyabhusan, Hist, of Ind. Logic, pp. 334-35. 

’ Sastri-Cat. vi (Vydkarana), preface, p. 1, does not accept this identification. 

* Ed. from Sanskrit mss., as well as from the Tibetan version, with full 
indices. The Garm-pdfha, as well as the Lingdnusdsana, which is quoted by 
Purushottama-deva in his Varna-deiana (Egg.-C«f. n. No. 1039/1475 a, p. 895), 
Tljjvaladatta (ed. Aufrecht, rv. 1), Sarvananda (on n. 6. 68) and Rayamukuta on 
Amara (R. G. Bhandarkar-Beport, 1883-84, p. 468), is mbsmg. But the Chandra 
Oana-gMtka, as well as an Vpasarga-vritti, exists in Tibetan. A short 
Varna-vfitti by Chandragomin is published in Bel v.-Sy stems, p. 117 (App. l) ; cf. 
JASB. 1908, pp. 549 ff. A Pdrdyana by Chandra is quoted by Kshirasvamin in 
his Knra-tarangini (ed. Liebich x. 88) . Liebich has given a bibliography of Chandra- 
vyakarana and its accessory literature in Nock. d. Goettingischen Oesseilschaft, 1895, 
pp. 878-381, summarised in lA. 1896, pp. 103-5). 

' Ed. B. Liebich. In the colophon it is caUed the work of Dharmadasa. but 
Liebich takes it as the name of the pupil who wrote down tbe masters words. 
Liebich has given a detailed study of the VritH in his Zur Einfuhntng, Pt. vr 
(Analyse der Candra-vrtti) . . 

* WZKM. xm 0899). pp. 308-15 and Das Datum Candragomms and 
KaUdasas (Breslau 1903) . The chief ground is that the sentence ajayad gupto (m.s. 
jarto or japto) kunSn in the VrMi (i. 8. 81, p. 43) mentkms tlm victory of the 
Gupta over the Hunas as an illustration of the use of the Perfect to describe an event 
in the life-time of the author. But the idenUty of JarU or Japta, as given by manu^ 
ciipt-evideoce, is not dear ; and the conjectme that it v a midection (<» Gupta is 
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in Pamni/ but which Kayyata distinctly repudiates as un-Paninian. 
All accounts agree that Chandragomin was a Buddhist ; and this 
is supported not only by his honorific Buddhistic title — gomin, but 
also by the Mangala-sloka of the Vritti which pays homage to 
Sarvajna. The Tibetan tradition does not distinguish the gramm- 
arian Chandragomin from the philosopher Chandragomin, who wrote 
a work on Logic, entitled Nydya-siddhydloka,- as well as from the 
Tantric writer of the same name,® to whom thirty-six esoteric texts 
are ascribed in the Bstan-hgyur. According to this account,* he 
belonged to a Kshatriya family in Varendra,® resided for some time 
at Chandradvlpa® and met the Madhyamika commentator Chandra- 


proUematic. Keith-Dra7»«i, p. 168, appears to think that Jarta refers to a Jat 
prince ! Belvalkar (op. cit. p. 58) , however, approximates Liebich’s dating further to 
470 A.n., assuming that the victory over the Hunas refers to their defeat by 
Skandagnpta. S. Levi (BEFEO. m. 1903, pp. 38 f.) , relying on the mention by 
I-tsing (Takakusn, op. cit. pp. 164, 183) of a great man named Chandra kouan 
(=offi(naI) or Chandradasa, who lived, like a Bodhisattva, in his time in Eastern 
India and composed a musical play on the Visvantara, would identify this Chandra 
with Chandragomin. As this identification is likely, it would place Chandragomin 
some time before I-tsing, although it must be admitted that the reference is not 
entirely free from doubt. Minayeff, on the other hand, believes (Licbich. Panmi, 
p. 11) that Chandragomin lived as early as the beginning of the 5th century. 
N. Peri (BEFEO. 1911, p. 388, f. n. 2) places Chandragomin in the second 
half of the 7th century, while S. C. Vidyabhusan (loc. cit.) is of 
opinion that the Tibetan source (Tar. 146), in making Chandra a contemporary 
of Stla, son of Harshavardhana, would place him at about 700 A.n. But this late 
date conflicts with the accepted date of the KdMkd, which makes use of the 
Chandra-grammar. For a re-discussion of the whole question see Liebich, Ksim- 
tarangini, pp. 264 ff. 

' Shown first by Kielhom in lA. 1886, pp. 183-85 ; See Liebich, Konkordann 
Pamni-Candra, Breslau 1928. 

* S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 836. 

’ See below under Buddhist Tantric writers. Taranatha has much that is 
legendary to relate of Chandragomin and ascribes to him a large number of hymns 
and learned works. 

* Tar. 148-58 and Sumi^ loc. cit. S. C. Vidyabhusan (loc. cit.) dis- 
tinguishes the logician Chandragomin from the grammarian of the same name 
and assigns a much later date to the former ; but he would assign some of the Tantric 
Stotras to the latter, although in his Mediaeval School of Ind. Logic, pp. 121-8S, 
he does not draw any such distinction. 

' Tar. 148 : ‘ bom in Varendra in the east ’ ; Cordier-Cof. n. 302 : ‘ inhabitant 
of Barendi in Eastern India ’ ; Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xci, 95, 139 : ‘ bom in Varmid» 
in Bahgala. S. K. Chatterji believes that the surname gomin corresponds to the 
modem Bengali cognomen pui. A. A. Macdonell (lA. 1903, p. 376) thinks that 
Kashmir was Chandragomin’s native place, but this is perhaps due to m 
misapittehension of Kalhana’s reference. 

* Sumpa informs us that Chandragomin settled in Chandrdvipa after his 
exOe from Varemira. In a work of Chandra-gomin in Betam-^gyur (Coidier, 
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kirti at Nalanda./ where he became a pupil of Sthiramati. Apart 
from the Tan trie Vajra-yana Sadhanas mentioned above, Chandra- 
gomin is credited with some Sanskrit Stotras on Tara and Manjusri,® 
a drama called Lokdnanda^ and an elegant but insipid religious 
Kavya entitled Sishya-lekha-dharma* in the form of a letter to a 
pupil. None of these productions, if they really belong to the 
grammarian Chandragomin, is of much consequence. The Chnndra- 
vydkarana, however, is a much more remarkable work, which had 
currency at one time in Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet and Ceylon. 
Although there is no material divergence nor anything original 
(excepting the thirty-five rules mentioned above) , it is not a mere 
copy but an attempt at a recast and improvement upon the rules 
of Panini. As against the eight chapters of Panini, it has six 
chapters of four sections each, the matter of Panini’s first two 
chapters being distributed over the whole book. The Sutras being 
derived from Panini, the work is in no sense un-Paninian except 
in the fact that it rearranges the rules, occasionally simplifies their 
wording, reduces and modifies the Pratyaharas, makes some changes 


ftp. cti. p. 36?) he is expressly called Dvaipa. — ^For Chandradvipa, see supra p. 18. 
P. C. Bagchi (introd. to Kaula-jnana-nirnaya, pp. ?9-S4) is inclined to think that 
Chandradvipa signifies the entire coastdine, but if it is taken to refer to ^ a 
particular locality, he would identify it with the island of Sandwip in the district 
of Noakhali. There is no philological difficulty in deriving the word Sandwip from 
Chandradvipa. 

‘ Taranatha tells us (p. 155) that Chandra’s grammar superseded Chandra- 
feirti’s Samantahhadra, a grammar composed in Slokas, and made it disappear. 

’ The Tara cult, to which Hiuen Tsang refers, must have been prevalent in 
the 6th century (see G. de Blonay, Material pour servir d I’histoire de la deeste 
Buddhique Tdrd, p. 17 f) . Hirananda Sastri in Origin and Cult of Tara (in 
Memoirs of the Arch. Survey of India, Calcutta 19?5), thinks that the deity does 
not date further back than the 5th century. On Chandragomin’s Arya^tdrS- 
antaritali-vidhi, see S. C. Vidyabhushan, Introd to (Sarvajnamitra’s) Sragdhara-stotra 
in Bauddha-stotra-sarhgraha (Bibl. Ind. Calcutta 1908) , p. xx f. 

“ Wint.-G«w. ra. pp. 183, 399; Keith-dromo, p. 168. The drama is known 
only in the Tibetan version in Batan-hgyur. It is a Buddhist work dramatising 
the story of a certain Manichuda who handed over his wife and children to a 
Brahman as an act of supreme generosity. The author of this drama cannot bs 
the same as the dramatist Chandaka or Chandraka, who is jdaced by Kalhana 
under Tunjina of Kashmir and who is quoted in the Anthologies. 

* Ed. I. P. Minayeff in Z<^ki. iv. pp. 89-58, with tte Tibetan text added 
by A. IvanowskL It is swd to have been written to a i»in<* Ratnaki^ to 
persuade him to forsake the world. The amskrit text has 114 verses m di^it 
metres, whose chief theme is the misery of exirtoice, written in the artificial Kvya 
style. It contwns a vrase which is ascribed to Chandragomin in Vallabhad^ s 
Bubhathitdvali (No. 8S68) : but the verse is mlsring in the Tibetan verrion. 'This 
v«ase is attributed to Chandra by I-tsing. See H. Wenad in JRAS. 1889, p. 1188 f. 
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in the terminology, distributes the Samjnas and altogether omits, as 
most Buddhist writers do, the Vedic rules.^ Its want of any 
striking originality or independence, however, must have proved 
fatal, and the system almost disappeared in the later history of 
Sanskrit grammar. 

With regard to the next important work, considerable doubt 
has been raised about its authorship, but its place of origin is 
generally admitted. This is the philosophical work of 215 memorial 
verses, which is known as the Gaudapdda-kdrikd,^ but which was 
probably entitled Agama-sdatra. It is ascribed to Gaudapada, who 
is said to have been the pupil of Suka and teacher’s teacher 
(Parama-guru) of the great Sankara, and whose name or more 
probably descriptive title indicates that he belonged to Gauda. 
Max Walleser® attempts to destroy the individuality of Gaudapada 
and establish that the Kdrikd belongs to a Gauda school of Vedanta 
by adducing a passage from the Naishkarmya-aiddhi (iv. 41 4) * of 
Suresvara, where two stanzas from the Gaudapdda-hdrikd and one 
from Sankara’s Upadesa-adhasri are respectively mentioned as 
uttered by the Gaudas and Dravidas. But since the latter reference 
(the plural being honorific) is to an individual author, Sankara, 
who was Suresvara’s own teacher, we should normally expect that 
the other reference is also similarly to an individual author. The 
consideration of the problem falls outside our scope ; but we may 
state that even if the authenticity of the tradition which connects 
Gaudapada with Sankara is questioned,® there cannot be much 
doubt regarding the personality of the author who, also cited as 


In the matter of the Dhatu-patha, Chandra agrees pretty closely with 
Fanini, classifying the roots similarly into ten groups ; but within the classes ho 
groups them according to the voices of verbs. Liebich points out the interesting 
fact that the Dhatu-{ratha of the Katantra is in reality that of the Chandra system 
as modified by Durgasimha, the genuine Katantra Dhatu-patha bemg pre^rved 
only in Tibetan and lost in Sanskrit. The Unadi words are disposed of in three 
hooks by Chandra independently of Fanini, the suffixes being arranged according 
to their final letter, and the words being sometimes derived in a different way. 

® Ed. An. SS., No. 10, Foona 1911. 

In Der altere Vedanta, pp. 1, 6, 11. On this question see L. D. Barnett 
m JRAS. 1910, p. 1361 f ; L. de la Vallee Foussin in JRAS. 1910, p. 134 ; H. Jacobi 
m JAOS. 1913, p. Hi note; Keith in JRAS. 1916, p. 377 f; S. K. Belvalkar in 
Bhandarkar Comm. Volume (Foona 1917) p. 171 f, in ABORT, v. 133 f, in his 
Hist, of Ind. PhUoeophy, a. 96-7 and in his Basu Mallik Leeturea on Vadar.ta. 
Ft i, p. 182 f. 

* Ed. BSS. (2nd. ed.), pp. 192-93. 

In his Brahma-autra-bhaskya (i. 4. 14=iii. 15; ii. 1. 8=i. 16), Sankara 
quotes the KSrika without the mention of Gaudapada’s name, referring to him 
as SampradSya^ or VedaHha-sampradaya-vid AchSrya. On the oth« hand, m 
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Gaudacharya, probably belonged to Gauda. It is not necessary here 
to enter into the question of the relation of the Kdrikd to the 
Mdndukya Upanishad,^ nor into its philosophical doctrine,^ which 
is a curious blend of pre-&ankara Vedanta and Madhyamika Sunya- 
vada but since the work is said to have been actually quoted by 
some early commentators of the Madhyamika school (c. 750 a.d.),^ 
its comparative antiquity is established. The work consists of four 
parts of varying length, called respectively Agama (29 verses) , 
Vaitathya (38 verses) , Advaita (48 verses) and Alata-^nti 
(100 verses) . It has been shown that the fourth section, in 
particular, the authorship of which has sometimes been questioned, 
is indebted to early Buddhistic philosophical works for its words, 
arguments and images and, considering the early prevalence of 
Buddhistic schools in Bengal this is not surprising. Gaudapada is 
also credited with the authorship of commentaries, respectively on 
Isvarakrishna’s Sdmkhya-kdrihd^ and the Uttara-gitd but while 
the latter work is of no great merit, the former appears to be 
largely based either upon the earlier Md%hara-vntti or upon an 


the commentary on the Svetdsvatara Upaniahad (ed. An. SS. i. 8, p. 80), Sahkar** 
authorship of which is not beyond question, the commentator cites his jMcdecessor 
as Suka-^shya Gaudapadacharya. Sankara’s commentary on the Karika itself has 
not been accepted as authentic (see V. Bhattacharya, AJV. in. Pt. n. 108 ff.; 
M. Walleser, op. cit. p. 65, f.n.). 

* See V. Bhattacharya (who contends that the Upanishad is based on the 
Karihd) in PTOC. n. 439 ff. and in IHQ. 1985, pp. 119 ff. and 895 ff; A. 
Venkatasubbiah (who thinks that the work consisted of more than four sections) 
m I A. Lxn 181 ff. and in IHQ. 1935, pp. 783 ff., and S. K. Bdvalkar in the 
works cited. 

* For which see V. S. Sukthankar in WZKM. xxn. (1908), pp. 137 ff, 
H. Jacobi, JAOS. xxxm (1913), pp. 68-54; DG -PAif. i. 483 ff; B.-PAif. n. 468 ff. 

* Radhakrishnan would sum up by saying that the Karika is an attempt 
to combine the whole negative logic of the Madhyamika with the positive alealism 
of the Upanishads” {Ibid. p. 465). 

* So in Belv.-PAS. n. 96 (no reference) and Belv.-Lecf. (Santarakshita and 
his commentator Ramalasila are mentioned, but no references are given) . 

‘ See L. de la Vallee Poussin, loc. cit; H. Jacobi, loc. at.; (fussed m 
detail by V. Bhattacharya in the works cited above. The influence is so 
that DG.-PhU., op. cit. p. 483, thinks that the author “wv possiMy a Buddhist. 
Keith-Lit. p. 476 admits Buddhbt influence, but believes that the ideas woe 
devdoped independently by an Aupanishada schod. 

* Ed. B. TVipathi in Ben. SS., No. 9 ; trs. H. H. Wilson, OTF., along with 
Cdelwooke’s trans. of the TtariWSs ; also trs. Satish Chandra Banraji, Fasc. i ( 
pub.), Calcutta 1898.— This work was probaUy known to Allwuni (see Sachau, 
AlbeTunCt India, t. 138; n. 866ff.) as the weak of a Gaud* hermH. 

FP. 1910. The Dacca Dniveisity mss. of the woA (Nos. 4504, «58e) 
give somewhat diffioent re adin gs. 
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unknown source which Mathara also utilised.^ The hypothesis of 
two Gaudapadas has also been advanced ; but there is nothing in 
these two commentaries which militates against their traditional 

ascription to the author of the KdrikA. 

Even though the literary remains of Bengal, described above, 
in the centuries preceding the advent of the Pala dynasty, are 
insufficient and uncertain, we come, for the first time, in the 
beginning of the 7th century, across distinct references to the 
literary diction of the Gaudas. Banabhatta informs us in a well 
known verse 

In the North there is mostly play upon words (Slesha),* in the West it is 
only the sense (Artha), in the South it is poetical fancy (Utpreksha) . m the 
Gaudas there is pomp of syllables (Akshara-dambara) . 

This apparently disparaging observation regarding the Gaudas is 
explained by the suggestion^ that it reflects a partisan spirit on the 
part of the court-poet of Harshavardhana, which is also clear from 
the feeling which he displays towards his patron’s rival, the unnamed 
but much maligned king of Gauda. But the explanation does not 
become convincing when we consider that in this verse Banabhatta 
is stating that poets of the four quarters of India respectively affect 
only a few peculiar literary excellences, and not all, some putting 
stress on sound, some on sense, some on both, while others indulge 
in a play of fancy ; for in the next verse he regrets that it is difficult 
to find in one place all that are, in his opinion, desirable excellences 
of the Kavya. The position has been often misunderstood, but the 
view we have taken will be clear if we consider the references to 
the Gauda Marga or Gaud! Rlti, which are found in the polemic 
poetics of Bhamaha and Dandin, and which show that at least in 
the 7th and 8th centuries® the Gaudl Riti in its proper form was 
regarded as a distinct and original achievement in the sphere of 
literarj' diction. Along with the Vaidarbhl, the Gaud! figures as 
one of the two most important modes of poetic expression, although 
the theorists are not agreed on the question of their relative 
superiority. While Bhamaha (i. 31-32) is impatient with the conven- 
tional distinction and preference of the Vaidarbhl and declares his 


* R. Garbe, Sdmkhya Philisaphie (2nd ed.) : Belvalkar in Bhandarkar Comm. 
Volumo, p. 171 and BeW.-Lect. p. 188 ; Keith, Sdmkhya System, pp. 69-70. 

’ HC. introductory verse 7. 

* See V. Raghavan in Kuppuswami Sastri Comm. Yd., pp. 80-00 and 
NIA. I. 214. 

* S. P. Bhattacharya, The Oaadi Riti in Theory and Practice (IHQ. 1027, 
p. 878). 

* On the dates of Bhamaha and Dandin see De-Poetics, l 48 f, ^ f. 
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opinion that in its proper form the GaudJya diction is even superior, 
Dandin shows a decided partiality for the Vaidarbha Marga and 
a mild aversion to the Gauda. But taking the Vaidarbhl as the 
standard, in which are to be found the essential poetical excellences 
of a good diction, Dapdin believes that the Gaud! is an easily 
distinguishable (prasphutdntara) mode of expression, which, how- 
ever, often presents a different aspect,* the conception of the Gaudas 
about the essentials of a diction being apparently different from 
that of the Vaidarbhas. The opinion of the theorists, therefore, 
seems to be that the ideals of composition differed fundamentally 
in these two types of literary production, the Vaidarbhl demanding 
the correct and classical manner and the Gaud! preferring the fervid 
and the grandiose. Dandin makes it clear that the Gaudas thereby 
often lose themselves in bombast and prolixity. If Bapabhalla 
singles out verbal bombast {akshara-^ambara) in the Gaudas, 
Dap din likewise speaks of a kind of ‘ mental bombast ’ and cumbrous 
ornamentation when he uses the terms aHha-damhara and alamkdra- 
i}atnbara in this connexion. Even if their personal preference 
betrayed disapproval, they had still to take the mode of the Gaudas 
into account, presumably because it had attained a commendable 
position and found favour in an equal degree with a class of wnters 
and readers. It seems, therefore, that even long before Bapabhatta 
and Dapdin. the Gaudas exhibited a distinctive literary diction of 
their own,^ which, side by side with the widely accepted Vaidarbhl, 
had an established tradition incapable of being completely ignored. 
Just as Bengal strove politically in these centuries against the 
constant aggression of Magadha, Thanesvar and Kashmir to maintain 
its independence, it attempted in the literary sphere to withstand 
the domination of the almost universally accepted Vaidarbha mode 
of expression and succeeded in establishing its originality. 


* Dandin uses the term viparyaya, which does not mean vaipantya or 
contrariety (as the Bridayangama commentary takes it) , but anyathdtva or 
divergence. On this see IHQ. cited above, and Prakash Ch. Lahiri in IBQ. vn. 
(1931), p. 69 f. 

* In the absence of proper data it is impossible to determine ^ * 

distinction between Vaidarbha and Gau^ modes was first recognised. . aco 
(Maharasktri, p xvif) suggests that the simpler Vaidarbha style was a 
against the older and more elaborate Gauda style and came into existence probal^ 
in the 3rd century aj). It is possible to argue, on the contrary, l^t 

style, which asserts itsdf more and more in the later Kivya, was itseW * 
of farther development, exhibiting a tendency to greater riaboration. Both the 
standpoints ignore the poesibflity of the two styles devdoping concurrM% m 
rival modes. The controversy of the rhetoridans makes it probable that both the 
BStw devdoped side by side and entered into a compeUtion for mastery.— Bbarata 
m his Naty<tdd$tm (ed. Groaset, vi 88) speaks of four dramaUc modes « 
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These references are important in our literary history because 
they supply undeniable evidence that by the 7th and 8th centuries 
there must have grown up in Bengal a Sanskrit culture which 
attained such importance as necessitated the recognition of its 
characteristic method of expression. Apart from the lucubrations 
of Bhamaha and Dandin, Vamana in the 9th century expressly 
states^ that the discussion is not academic, but that the names of 
the recognised literary dictions were derived from the fact that the 
particular diction was prevalent in the particular locality.* It is 
probable, therefore, that the theory of diction arose, even before 
Dandin and Vamana who tacitly accept it, from an empirical 
analysis of the prevailing peculiarities of literary expression in 
different localities. This would furnish enough ground for the 
inference of a lost Gauda literature, which received recognition from 
the theorists, but over the merits of which they entertained an honest 
difference of opinion. In the following centuries, however, the much 
criticised GaudI Riti must have overstepped its geographical limits; 
and, having been found even in non-Gauda works, it became in later 
Poetics a generic name for a particular kind of pompous diction, 
abounding in alliteration and long compounds ; and as such, it 
decidedly declined in the favour of the theorists.® 

When we come to the 10th and 11th centuries, the evidence 
becomes more definite that not only Sanskrit culture but also 
Sanskrit literature, both Brahmanical and Buddhistic, flourished in 
Bengal, although their contribution is still not sufficiently extensive 
nor outstanding. We have a larger number of more elaborate 
inscriptional panegyrics in Sanskrit, from the 9th century aj)., which 
are creditable compositions ; but they display the ordinary charac- 
teristics of North Indian Pra^stis of a similar nature, and do not 


Pravrittis, namely, Avanti, Panchala-madhyama, D^shinatya and Odra-Magadlu. 
the last of which is expressly stated to have been employed in the eastern provinces, 
including Ahga, Vanga, Paundra and Nepala (xiv. 45-47), there being no special 
Gaudi Pravritti. 

* Kavyalamkara-aHtra-^tti i. 2. 10. 

’ So also Kuntaka (end of the 10th century) in his Vakrokti-jivita 
(ed. S. K. De), 2nd ed., p. 45. 

It is curious that at the end of the 10th century Raja^khara, who 
recognises but does not appear to show much admiration for the compositktn of i 
the Gaudas in his Kavya-m%mam»d, makes Magadhi take the place of the | 
Gaudi in the enumeration of the Ritis in his Karpura-manjan (i. 1) ; while Bhojsl 
in the 11th century follows him in mentioning the Mag^hi, along with Gau^,* 
although he regards the former as a Khanda-riti. But the Magadhi as a separate 
-Riti did not have much recognition ; it came into existence through the 
scholastic zeal for distinctions displayed by later writers, which led to a wmstant 
multiplication of the number of literary modes of expression. 
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call for special remarks as literary productions. Some of these 
epigraphic records, however, give us interesting glimpses into the 
assiduous culture of Sanskrit by persons who were not professional 
scholars or men of letters, but highly placed officials and politicians. 
The Badal Pillar inscription of the time of Narayanapala,^ for 
instance, gives us a vivid account of the scholarly attainments o 
one of the minister families of the Pala kings, which receives special 
commendation for its knowledge of Vedic literature. In this fa^y 
Darbhapani, who was the minister of Devapala, and his grandson 
Kedarami4ra, who also held the same position, are said to have 
mastered the four Vidyas ; while Kedara’s son Guravamisra acquired 
proficiency in the Vedas, Agamas, Niti, and Jyotisha, 
guished himself by his exposition of the Vedic works. The ^ngarh 
coppier-plate Grant- of Mahipala i mentions the study of Vd^an^t 
Samhitd, MTmaiiisa, Vyakarana and Tarka, while proficiency m Veda, 
Vedanta and Pramana, and in the Kauthuma recension of the 
Samaveda, is referred to in the Monghyr copper-plate o evapa a, 
Amgachhi copper-plate of Vigrahapala^ and the Manaha i c^per 
plate® of Madanapala. The colophon to the Han-c a«fa vy 
of Chaturbhuja mentions the Varendra Brahmans of the time o 
Dharmapala as experts in Sruti, Smriti, Purana, 

Kavya. Similar references occur in other inscriptions of the 1 a a 
and those of contemporary dynasties. The most interesting reco , 
however, of the political, literary and scholarly attammen ® ® 
striking personality is to be found in the Prasas i o 
Bhavadeva of Balavalabhi, who flourished under arivarman. 

These indications of cultural activity, however, are no 
borne out by the actual literary remains of t is P®™ ’ ^^irvivcd 
from Buddhistic Tantric writings, the literature w ic s ® ^ 

is scanty and inadequate : In the sphere of poetica an ^ ™ 
literature, however, some of the well-known c assica wot 
been claimed for Bengal, but the proofs adduce m suppo 
claims are slender and uncertain.^ The assump ion, or » 


» GL. 71. ' ibid- 91- 

‘ El. XV. 295. 

* In the Bhuvanesvara inscription, El. 
inscriptional lefsences to Sansknt studies in 


• Ibid. 39. 

• GL. 147. 

VI. 208; IB. 32. For other 
Bengal see HSL. n. 207-14 




f^tnd the evince. 

• JASB. 1980, pp. 241-45. 
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that the Mvdrar-rdkshasa of Visakhadatta is a Bengal work is purely 
gratuitous and hyxHjthetical. A Bengal tradition of doubtful value, 
again, would credit Bhatta Narayana, author of the Veni-samhdra, 
to Bengal ; for he is alleged to be one of the five Kanauj Brahmanas 
brought to Bengal by Adisura. Unless corroborated by independent 
evidence these traditions of Bengal match-makers and panegyrists 
of big families are hardly of much value for historical purposes, 
particularly for events of comparatively early times.* There is no 
satisfactory evidence, again, to identify Murari, son of Vardha- 
manahka of the Maudgalya-go tra and Tantumatl, and author of 
the Anargha-rdghava? with the Murari, who is given as one of 
the progenitors of the Bengal Vaidika Brahmans. Equally uncertain 
is the similar tradition which connects feriharsha, son of Srlhlra and 
Mamalla-devi and author of the Naishadha-charita,^ with Bengal ; 
for SrTharsha of the Bengal genealogists is described as the son of 
Medhatithi or Tithimedha ! This last claim has been argued* at 
some length, but the evidence is not conclusive. Some plausibility 
is afforded by the reference (vii. 110) to a Prasasti which the poet 


* Cf. Ch. XV. Appendix i. 

Of Murari’s place of origin and activity nothing Is known ; but he 
mentions MaJiishmatT as the seat of the Kalachuris. See Keith-Z)rnmo, pp. 22.$-26. 

’ There are numerous editions with the different commentaries: (1) with 
the Prakdsa of Narayana (NSP). (2) with the Jivdtu of Mallinatha, ed. 
Jivananda Vidyasagar, 2 Vol., Calcutta 1875, 1876; also ed. in parts, Pte. l-u 
(cantos i-xii), Trichur 1924, 1926. (3) with the commentaries of Narayana, 

Bharatamallika and Vamsivadana (Cantos i-iii), ed. Nityasvarup Brahmachari 
.Calcutta B.E. 1326 (=1920 a.d.). (4) The Bibl. Ind. ed. (Calcutta 1836, 1855), 

IS m two parts ; the first part contains cantos i-xi with Premachandra Tarkava^’s 
eoi^entaiy. and the second part, edited by E. Roer, contains cantos xii-xxii, 

with Narayana’s commentary. The English translation by K. K. Handiqui 
(Lahore 1934) gives notes and extracts from several published commentaries. 

SBS. ni. pp. 159-94. See also /C. ii. 576-79. Sriharsha’s Bengal origin 

n^ not foUow, as Narayana in his commentary thinks, ifrom his use (xiv. 61) 
of tte word as an auspicious sound made by women on festive occashms. 

***** ***« appears to be as old as the Chhandogya 

Upamshad (m. 19. 8), K. K. Handiqui (op. cit. pp. 541-42) has shown that it is 
^**^^ 1 ***^^ ^ custom, being found in writers who had no connection 

with Bengal, esi^mlly in some Jaina writers of Western India. Murari uses the 
word m coMection with SlU's marriage (iii. 55), but his Maithili commentator, 
Kuckpati Upadhyaya, explains it as a South Indian custom. The Southerner 
MalliMtha, on the other hand, believes it to be a Northern custom! Simflar 
remmks apply to the reference (xv. 45) to the custom of wearing coneh-bande. irfm* 
IS also motioned m the MahabhamU (Virata xi. 1) and the Kddambari. The 

d not defimtely conclusive, is the indiscriminaU use in alliteration and chiming 

^ W sibilMts, the two nasals n, n. ba and va. po and jo as sounds of 

equivalent value. Rhetoricians, however, permit such interchange in verbal figures. 
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is said to have composed for some unnamed king of Gau^a, but 
we also leam that he was patronised by the king of Kanyakubja 
(xxii. 26) and that his work received the approval of the Kashmirian 
scholars (xvi, 131) The king of Kanyakubja has been identified 
with Jayachandra of Kanauj, who flourished in the second half of 
the 12th century.^ Srlharsha claims originality for his work 
(viii. 109) as that of “ a traveller on a path unseen by the race of 
poets ” ; but as a poem his work displays more learning than real 
poetry. An elaborate and pedantic production of twenty-two cantos, 
it spins® out and embellishes only a part of the simple and attrac- 
tive epic story of Nala and Damayanti out of all recognition; but 
the concern of the undoubtedly talented master of diction and metre 
is not so much with the poetic possibilities of the theme, as with 
the display of his own skill and learning so characteristic of later 
decadent poets. The work has been regarded as one of the five 

* It is curious that this reference to the appreciation by Kashmirian scholars 
is found, not in its proper place at the end of the work but at the end of canto xvi. 
It is also puzzling that both the poem Naishadha-chanta and the philosophical 
treatise Khandana-khaiul<^-khidya appear to refer to each other, leading to the 
curious conclusion of their simultaneous production by the same author. The 
genuineness of the brief autobiographical verses, which contmn these references and 
which are placed, in a scattered way, at the end of each canto, is therefore, open 
to considerable doubt; but it is iwsaible that they embody a tradition the value 
of which need not be entirely rejected even on the supposition of their being spurious. 
We learn from these verses that Sriharsha was also the author of a Champfi called 
Nava-sahasdnka-charita (xxii. 22), a Sthairya-vichara^akarano (iv. 123), an 
Amava-varnana (ix. 160), a Siva-sakti-siddhi (xviii. 164), a Chhindor^praiasti 
(xvii. 228) and a Sn-vijaya-praiairti (v. 138). The punning reference to the 
Kkandana-khaijda-khadya is apparently justified by the express declaration (x. 137) 
of unrivalled labours in the science of logic, as well as by the philosophical 
digression in canto xvii. A late (and probably Bengal) commentator, Gopmatlui 
Acharya, believes (R. L. Mitra, Notices, iv. 212) in his Harsha-hpdaya comment^ 
on the Naiskadh<i° that the Vijaya-^pmsasti mentioned above is in praise of king 
Vijayasena of Bengal ; but Chandu Pandita and other commentators, as well as 
Rajasekhara Suri in his Pr&bandha-chintdnwni (1348 AJ).), make Sriharsha a 
protege of Jayachandra of Kanauj (Supra, p. 216). 

“ G. Buhler in JBRAS. 1871, p. 31 f; 1876, pp. 279-87. This date has 
been questioned, see R. P. Chanda in lA. xm. 83 f, 286 f. Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar 
in lA. 1913, pp. 83-84 ; N. N. Dasgupta in IC. p. 576. 

’ The contents of cantos vi, vii, xv, xix-xxji, as well as the greater portitm 
of xvii are rnattm^ not to be found in the epic. A whole canto of 109 verses is 
devoted to a description of the hwoine’s entire bodily charms, be^nning from 
the top of the head to the toe of the feet ! The pio««yric of the Vw^iya 
occupies the whrie of canto lix (67 verses), while Damayanti’s Svayaihvara 
extends over five cantos. The poem aids with the married bliss of Nala and 
Damayanti. Poetic merits apart, the work is written for a learned audienc^ and 
its chief interest lies in the fact that it is m many ways a repository of traditional 
feaming. For an estimate of the work, d. Dr. S. K. De— Hwtmy of SanskrH 
LitenUwe (Cakutta Univ.) 826-80. 
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traditional Mahakavyas and has been favoured by a section of 
learned Indian opinion,^ but it would be an acquisition of dubious 
value to Bengal if its Bengal origin were finally proved. 

The problem is more difficult with regard to the Chan^- 
kaimka^ of KshemTsvara on account of the meagreness and 
uncertainty of the data for a definite conclusion regarding its place 
of origin. The drama deals in five acts with the Mdrkandeya- 
'pvrdna legend of Harischandra and Visvamitra, but there is hardly 
anything distinctive in its style and treatment. The play works 
out the effect of the curse of the irascible sage Visvamitra upon the 
upright king Harischandra, who unwittingly offended him, and 
describes the loss of his kingdom, wife and child, and the ultimate 
restoration of everything to the satisfaction of all. There is some 
interest in the idea of trial of character by suffering, but the piling 
up of disasters as an atonement of what appears to be an innocent 
offence unnecessarily prolongs the agony, and the divine interven- 
tion at the end is dramatically too flat. The story lacks dramatic 
quality and improves very little by the poor execution and mediocre 
poetry of Kshemlsvara. A verse in the Prologue states that the 
work was composed and produced at the court of Mahlpala. 
Haraprasada SastrT® is inclined to identify the dramatist’s patron 
with Mahlpala of Bengal, chiefly on the ground that the king is 
said in the drama to have driven away the Karnatakas, who, in 
Sastrl’s opinion, were the invading armies of Rajendra Chola I in 
1023,^ or the Karnatas who came in the train of the Chedi kings 
at a later time. If this were so, then Kshemisvara’s place of 
activity would be Bengal ; and it is noteworthy in this connection 
that the two oldest complete plam-leaf manuscripts of the drama. 


Making allowance for artificiality and dubious literary taste, there are, 
however, forceful passages, e.g., the description of 'the personified vices in canto 
xvii. of the moon-rise in canto xxii, of the five Nalas in canto xiii, and the 
treatment of Nala s character in its emotional conflict in canto ix. 

Ed. Jaganmohan Tarkalaihkar, Calcutta 1867; also ed. Jivananda Vidya- 
sagara, Calcutta 1884 ; ed. in litho ms. form, by Krishna Sastri, Gurjara Press, 
Bombay 1860. Trs. into German under the title KauMkas Zom by Ludwig Fritze, 
Leipzig 1883.— The name of the author is sometimes confused with the Kashmirian 
Kshemendra. Kshemlsvara, who designates himself as Arya, does not mention the 
name of his father, but his grandfather is named VijayaprakoshUia. 

• Sastri-Ca<. vn. No. 5315 ; S. K. Aiyangar in AJV. n. 559 ff. ; PB. 73 ; BI. 
t. 251-52 ; J. C. Ghosh in IC. n. 354-56 ; but see K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in JOB. vi. 
191-98 and IC. n. 797-99. 

This is contested by S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit. pp. 659 f, to which R. D. 
Banerji replies in JBOR&. xiv. 612 f. See Nflakanta Sastri in the articles cited 
above. 
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dated respectively in a.d. 1250 and 1387, are preserved in Nepal.^ 
On the other hand, Pischel believes^ Kshemlsvara’s patron to be 
the Gurjara-Pratlhara ruler Mahipala i of Mahodaya <=Kanya- 
kubja) under whom Rajasekhara wrote his Bala-bharata (i. 7) and 
whom Fleet® identifies with the Mahipala of the Asni inscription, 
dated in 917 a.d. Kshemisvara’s assertion of his patron’s victory 
over the Karnatas is explained as the courtier’s version of the 
contest with the Rashtrakuta Indra m, who for his part claims 
victory over Mahodaya. Kshemlsvara was also the author of 
another drama, Naishadharmnda^ which deals in seven acts with 
the story of Nala. 

A similar uncertainly attaches to the Kichdka-vadha^ of 
Nltivarman which may have been composed in Bengal or in the 
adjoining territory of Kalihga.® It is a short artificial poem in 
five cantos (177 verses) , which deals with the well-known episode 
of the Virata-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata ; but the simple and 
Vigorous story of the epic is transformed into a pedantic means for 
the display of the author’s skill and learning in the manipulation 
of the language, for the ingenious use of double meanings (Slesha) 
and clever chimings (Yamaka). The work, however, is singular in 
the attempt it makes to include both Slesha (canto iii) and Yamaka 


Now in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta (Sastri- 
Cat. Nos. 5315 and 5316) . Other known, but comparatively modem, mss. are noticed 
in the same Catalogue, as well as in the Descnpthie Cat. of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College, VI. nos, 222-93, pp. 134-5 (three mss. in Devanagarl), and in P. P. S. 
..astrls Tanjore Catalogue, vni, Srirangam 1930, pp. 3S90-93~Bumell’s Claasifed 
Index, ni. 169 (three mss.) ; Descriptive Cat. of Govt. Collection in Bhcmdarkar 
0. R. Institute, xrv. pp. 77-82 (five MSS. in Devanagarl). 

Goetiingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, p. 1217 f. 

I A. XXVI. 175-78. For the identification of Mahlp^a cf. supra pp. 143-44. 

See Sten Konow, Indische Drama, p. 87 ; P. Peterson, Second Report, p. 68 ; 
R- G. Bhandarkar, Report 1897, p. xi ; Keith-Dranta, p. 239. — The only Alankara 
work which cites the Chanda-kausika is the Sdhitya-darpana, which belongs 
probably to Orissa in the first half of the 15th century (See De-Poetici. I. 283 f.) . 

MS. dated in 1611 a.d. noticed in Peterson, Three Reports, pp. 340-42, with 
extracts ; but no personal account of the author is found in the work. 

’ Ed. S. K. De, with the commentary of Janurdanasena and with extrocti 
from the commentary of Sarvananda-naga, DOT. 1929. 

In two verses of doubtful interpretation (i. 21 ; i. 7) , the author refers to 
his patron in connection with Kalihga either as a ruler or as a conquerwr. A covert 
allusion appears to be made to this patron’s name or designation in the wcwd 
nipmfto employed in the Yamaka, but considering the date of the work, an allusion 
to the Vigrahapalas of Bengal does not seem likely. For a discussion of this 
question see S. K. De’s edition, pp. xii-nv and 93-94, 98-99. The poem has been 
preserved in Bengali mss. only, and aU the known commmtaries are of Bengal 
origin and indicate the currency of the poem in Bmigal ; and there is nothing, 
6Xcq>ting the verse i, 21 moitioned above, whidi connects it with K ali hga . 
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(cantos i-ii, iv-v) in its • scope ; and it is the only Kavya, so far 
known, which fulfils the rhetorician’s dictum about the Asis-prelude. 
As an early example of this tjT)e of Sanskrit composition, it shows 
considerable talent ; and it is no wonder that it is quoted by a 
large number of grammarians, rhetoricians and lexicographers. One 
of the earliest of such quotations is made by Nami-sadhu, who 
wrote his commentary on Rudrata’s Kdvyalankdra in 1069 aj).^ 
Nothing is known of the author, Nitivarman, except that he lived 
in the court of an otherwise unknown prince who might have ruled 
in Bengal or in Kalihga. 

The onlj' writer who can be definitely assigned to Bengal is 
Gauda Abhinanda, who is known to us from stray quotations of his 
verses in the Sanskrit Anthology of Sarngadhara f but the question 
of his date and identity is not free from difficulty. He has been 
identified with Abhinanda, son of Jayanta and author of the 
Kddmnban-kathd-adm^ on the ground chiefly that the author of 
this metrical summary of Sana’s prose romance describes one of 
his ancestors as a Gauda ; but the evidence is obviously not con- 
clusive, and none of the anthology verses ascribed to Abhinanda or 
Gauda Abhinanda is traceable in this work.^ There is, however, no 
chronological obstacle in the way of the proposed identification. 
The author of the °Kathd-sdra informs us that his fifth ancestor, 
Saktisvamin, flourished under MuktapTda of the Karkota dynasty 
of Kashmir towards the end of the 7th and the first half of the 
8th century ; and as the poet Abhinanda, son of Jayanta, is mentioned 
and quoted by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta® towards the end 


' For other early writers who quote this work, see S. K. De, introd. to 
the above edition. 

’ The Sarngadhara-paddhati (dated about 1363 A.D.) quotes twice (Nos. 1090, 
3485, the former verse assigned to Subhahga in the Sdduktx-knmdmrita iv. 53) 
Gauda Abhinanda; but it also quotes an Abhinanda (Nos. 3763, 3917) without 
the descriptive title. An Abhinanda, and not Gauda Abhinanda, is quoted five 
times (Nos. 75, 130. 313, 319, 457) in the Kavindra-vackana° , twenty-two times 
in the Sadukti , six times in the Sukti-muktavall of Jalhana (of which two verses 
are traceable in the Rdma-charita ii. 98, 99) and once in the Padyavcdi (No, 149) . 
Fragments of Abhinanda’s verses are also quoted by Ujjvaladatta (on Unadi-sutra 
i. 2, 48; ii 103; iv. 117), who refers to Abhinanda’s description of the Vindhya 
Hills, and by Rayamukuta (on Amara i. 1. 7; ii. 5. 4, 10). For a resume of 
these passages see F. W. Thomas, Kavindra-vachana'’ , pp. 20-22. 

* Ed. Kavyamala. 11, NSP. 1899. 


* For a discussion of the question see S. K. De, Padyavail, pp. 182-84. 

• In the printed text (Kavyamala 25, Bombay 1911, p. 142) of Abhinavar 
gupta’s Lochana, the work is ascribed to Bhatta Jayantaka, but the India Office 
MS. (No. 1008 b 1135), which we consulted, assigns it to .Abhinanda. son of 
Bhalto Jayanta. The Kashmirian Kshemendra in the 11th century also quotes 
Abhinanda and his ’Katha-sara (in his Suvritta-tUaka iii. 6=°KofAd-sofo i. 1«). 
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of 10th century, his date may be fixed at about the first half of 
the 9th century. The Abhinanda of the Anthologies could not have 
been of a much later date, having been quoted in the Kavindra- 
vachana-samuchchaya^ which cannot be assigned to a period later 
than the 10th century f but it is not clear if this Abhinanda is 
identical with Gauda Abhinanda, who is cited (along with Abhinanda 
without the descriptive term Gauda) in the iarngadhara-paddhaU? 

Perhaps the only Kavya of this period, the Bengal origin of 
which is known with certainty, is the Rdmacharita* of Sandhyakara- 
nandin, a curious but important work which belongs to the class 
of the so-called historical Kavya. By means of constant play upon 
words (Slesha) and splitting up of word-units in different ways, 
.sustained throughout in its 220 Arya verses, it gives in four chapters, 
after the manner of Kaviraja’s Rdghava-pdnda'viya, the story of 
the Rdmdyana, on the one hand, and the history of Ramapala of 
the Pala dynasty, on the other. Each verse of the text has, there- 
fore, a twofold application ; but while the epic application is not 
difficult to make out, the local and contemporary allusions to 
Bamapala’s exploits require elucidation. The Sanskrit commentary, 
which accompanies the text and which is not composed by the 
author himself,® explains the historical details, but unfortunately 
it ends abruptly with ii. 35. There is a Kavi-prasasti at the end (rf 
the work, which informs us that the author was the son of Praj&pati- 
nandin and grandson of Pinaka-nandin and belonged to Pupidra- 
vardhana in Varendra. Prajapati was a Sandhivigrahika of the 
royal court of Ramapala ; and from the last verse of the text it is 
probable that the work was completed in the reign of Madanapala, 
son of Ramapala and third in succession from him. As already 


Kshemendra informs us (iii. 89) that Abhinanda was fond of the Anush^ubh metre, 
in which, for the most part, the "Kathd-sara b composed. 

^ F. W. Thomas, loc. at., would identify thb Abhinanda with the author 
of the '‘Katha-sdra. as well as with Gauda Abhinanda, but no evidence b adduced. 

’ On Abhinanda see Aufrecht, ZDMO. xxm. 6, 87; G. Buhler, lA. n. 1084J; 
Peterson, Fourth Report, p. vii. . , 

‘ These Abhinandas are probably to be dbtingubhed from AHiinanda, the 
author of Rdmacharita (OOS. no. xnvi), who describes himself as the 
Satananda, and probobly also from Abhinava-pan^ta, also a 
Yogaodeuhtha-eamkshepa in six Frakaranas and forty-MX Sargas b 
Weber (B«lm Cat, No, 64S) and who b desoibed in the coIoiAon to 

as tarka-vddisvitra-adhitydckdrya-suu^omandoldla'mlctiTarinmat. 

identity b complicated by the fact that the editor of Uie BSmacharOa mate a 
^ansiWe case of its author having bdonged to Gao^; bat the idenUty of 
patron Ynvaraja Haravarsha, son of Vikranmiila, with DevapSla, son of Dhann^fil^ 
b, without further evidence, highly problmatic. On thb point tee siqwn PP- 18M*. 
‘ Snpm p. 160, f m. 1. ' p. vl 
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noted above, the main theme of the poem is an account of a 
successful revolution in North Bengal, the murder of Mahipala n, 
occupation of Varendra by the rebels, and the restoration of 
Ramapala, Mahipala’s youngest brother, to his paternal kingdom; 
but the story is continued even after the death of Ramapala and 
concludes with some allusions to Madanapala’s reign. As a chronicle 
of almost contemporary events, of which the author must have 
possessed a direct knowledge, it possesses considerable importance for 
recon.structing the lost history of this period. The author, calling 
himself Kalikala-ValmTki, tells us that he is not only a poet well 
versed in the art of rhetoric but also a great linguist. The skill he 
shows in the manipulation of words in a difficult metre, which, 
however, is possible only in an accommodating language like Sanskrit, 
is characteristic of later Sanskrit poets ; but it certainly makes his 
work a marvel of verbal jugglery, especially as the author has to 
crowd within the limits of some two hundred verses a great deal 
of matter concerning simultaneously Raghupati Rama and Gauda- 
dhipa Ramapala. The author claims that his Slesha is not distressing 
(aklesana) ; it might not have been so to his contemporaries to 
whom the events narrated were probably familiar, but on account 
of this very limited and local interest it must have failed in its 
appeal to posterity and became forgotten. As an interesting example 
of the ^lesha-Kavya, which includes both mythical and historical 
themes in its scope, it may be accepted as a singular tour de force, 
but the very purposive character of the work and its necessarily 
artificial form of expression make it a poetical curiosity rather than 
a real poem. 

In the sphere of the technical Sastras, on the other hand, we 
possess a fair amount of literature ; but its total achievement cannot 
be regarded as very high. The epigraphic records tell us a great 
deal about Vedic^ and philosophical studies in Bengal in this period, 
but no early work on Vedic literature has survived ; and of the early 
philosophical speculations of Bengal we know nothing. The only 
philosophical work of this period, of which, however, Bengal may 
feel justly proud, is the well known Nydya-kandali commentary* of 
Srldhara Bhatta on Prasastapada’s Paddrth^-dhxirma-samgrahfi 
Bbashya on the Vaiseshika-sutra. From the concluding verses of 

* On Vedic Studies in Bengal, see HSL. n. 202-226. Prom the inscriptional 
references it appears that all the four Vedas were studied, but the VajasaaQri 
recension of the Yajurveda prevailed. 

’ VSS. No. 6 ; trs. Ganganath Jha in the Pandit, new Series, vols. 26-34 ; 
reimnted E. J. Lazarus, Benares 1916. Large sections of Srldhara’s work have 
been translated into Eln^ish by B. Faddegon in his Vatfeiika Sjfttarnh 
Amsterdam 1918. 
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this work we learn that Srldhara was the son of Baladeva and 
Abboka {v. 1. Abhroka, Ambhoka, Achchhoka) and belonged to 
Bhurisreshthi in Dakshina-Radha,^ which has been identified with 
the village of Bhursut, near Burdwan. The work was written at 
the instance of one Pandudasa, and is dated in Saka 91S (or 910)® 
which is equivalent to 991 (or 988) aj). From references in the 
work itself it appears that Sridhara also wrote Advaya-siddhi 
(p. 5), Tattva-samvddim (p. 82), Tattva-prabodha (p. 146) and a 
Samgraha-Ghd^ (p. 159) ; but none of these works, which are 
concerned apparently with Vedanta and MTmaihsa, has come down 
to us. It falls outside our scope to enter into the philosophical views 
of Srldhara, but the work is important for having placed for the 
first time a theistic interpretation on the Nyaya-Vaiseshika.* It is 
curious, however, that this work found little favour in the country 
of its origin, and the two best known commentaries on it are 
respectively written by the Maithila Padmanabha and the Jaina 
Rajasekhara. 

The tradition of Chandragomin is supposed to have been 
maintained in Bengal by two well known Buddhist grammarians, 

* The verse states that in addition to pious and learned Brahmans many 
Sreshthins lived there {bkuriireshfhi [v.l. snshfiVjanasraya) . It is probably the 
same as Bhurisreshthika in R^lia mentioned by Krishnamisra in his Prabodha- 
chandrodaya (ii. 7) as the seat of proud Brahmans. 

’ The printed text reads : tryadh%ka-daiottaTarJnavariata-id.kahde, which is 
also the reading of Biihltr’s ms. (Kashmir Report, p. 76, and Appendix p. cxliv); 
but adhihi-daiottara, which is perhaps a mislection. is found in some mbs , 
noticed by R. G. Bhandarkar (Report mS-Si. p. 314) and R. L. Mitra (Notices, 
vm. 45, No. 2589; also x. 287, No. 4186). 

’ Kaviraj (m. 115, note) believes that the Sarhgraha-iikd was not an 
independent work but referred to the Nydya-kandali itself, which was a tika on the 
Paddrtha-dharma-samgraha of Prasastapada ; but the reference in the text does not 
appear to bear out his conjecture. 

* Srldhara’s famous contempOTary, Udayana, who date his Lakshan&vali in 
6aka 906 (=984 a . d .) and who is the authtw also of a sub-commentary, entitied 
Kiramavati, on Prasastap^a’s Bhashya, as well as of two indq>endent polemical 
works Kusumahjali and Atma-tattva-viveka, is sometimes connected with Bengal by a 
tradition which associates him with the Bhaduri Brahmans of North Bengal. But 
the unreliability of the tradition is indicated by Udayana s disparaging remarks 
about the Gauda IMimamsidra who, in his opinion, lacked a true knowledge of t^ 
Vedic texts. The reference may be to a school or to an individual ; but Vaiadaraja 
in his KusumdhialirbodJimi commentary (ed. Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, No. ^ 
Benares 1922, p. 128) exjdains this reference as a pointed alluskm to the Pafijikap 
kara. Hjc identification of this Panjika-kara with SalikanStha, author of Prakerana- 
panjika (ed. Bmiaies 1903-4) and a direct pupil Prabhakara, is plausiUe but 
uninoved. It is notewmthy that much later (c. ISth century) Ganged UjMdhyaya 
refers to the Gauda TWinAifaMlra in almost identkal Uams in his Tattva-chintdmani 
(ed. BihL Ind., Sabda-Pranana p. 88). See Chintabaran Chakravaiti in lA. 1029, 
p. 202(. 

40 
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Jinendrabuddhi and Maitreya-rakshita ; but the place of activity 
of these two authors cannot be definitely determined.^ Jinendra- 
buddhi, who styles himself Bodhisattva-desiyacharya, was the author 
of an extensive commentary entitled °Vivararta-panjikd (commonly 
cited as the Nydsa) ^ on the Kdsikd ; while Maitreya-rakshita 
composed Tantra-pra(Mpa commentary® on Jinendrabuddhi’s work, 
as well as Dhdtu-prcuMpa,* which professes to follow Bhimasena’s 
recension of the Dhdtu-pdfha.^ The conjecture that Vimalamati, 
author of the BhAga-vritti, belonged to Bengal, is too fanciful to 
require serious consideration.® The fact that these grammatical 
treatises were popular in Bengal furnishes an argument of uncertain 
value.; for Bengal had admittedly been the ultimate place of refuge 
of most major and minor systems of Sanskrit grammar, including 
the Katantra, the Mugdha-bodha, the Samkshipta-sara and the 
Sarasvata. Of lexical writers, we know nothing about the date and 
identity of Subhutichandra, the Tibetan version of whose commentary 
(called Kdmadhenu) on the Amarorkosa exists in Bstan-tfyyur'’ and 


‘ D, C. Bhattacharya (Pdnmian Studies in Bengal in AIV. i. Pi. i. p. 189 f) 
suspects the Bengal origin of these writers from the fact that all the commentaries 
on the Nyasa, for instance, are by Bengal writers. S. C. Chakravarti in the works 
cited below appears to be of the same opinion. The extraordinary argument 
(D. C. Bhattacharya, ibid. p. 201), however, that Maitreya was the title and Rakshita 
the real name, and that a clan of a Varendra Brahmans is called Maitra or 
Maitreya today requires no serious consideration ; for one might as well argue 
that Rakshita being the cognomen of some Radhlya Kayasthas at the present 
time, our author was a Bengal Kayastha ! The argument from modem cognomen 
is unwarranted and hasty. As a Buddhist writer, the name Maitreya-rakshita is 
quite intelligible by itself. 

’ Ed. Srish Chandra Chakravarti, in 3 vols., Rajshahi 1913-25. This work 
is to be distinguished from the Anu-nydsa, a rival commentary by Indu or 
Indumitra (.IRQ, 1931, p. 418) , who is probably earlier than Maitreya-rakshita but 
who need not be assumed gratuitously to have belonged to Bengal. 

On this work see S. C, Chakravarti in the works cited, and D. C. 
Bhattacharya, op. cit. A fragmentary ms. is noticed in Mitra, Notices, vi. 140, 
No. 2076, and another incomplete ms. is said to exist in Varendra Research 
Society , Rajshahi. It is referred to in the author’s Dhatvrpradipa ; and the 
au^or is quoted by a series of grammarians and lexicographers (Purushottama, 
Ujjvaladatta, Rayamuku^ Bhat^ji Dikshita, Sarvananda, Saranadeva, etc.), 
Sarvwanda (1160 a.d.) being the eadiest known writer to cite Maitreya-rakshita. 

‘ Ed. Srish Chandra Chakravarti. Rajshahi 1919; Egjr.-Cof. 182, No. 
687/434a. 

“ Referred to in the opening verse. 

• Asagned to a period between 850 and 1050 aj>. (See lEQ. 1981, 
pp. 418-18). 

’ Ed. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1912, (only mjc fasc. 
puMished of the Tibetan text). Cf. Cordier, op. eit. iii. 465; Th. SZadiaBae, 
Die mdische Woeterbueeher. QIPA. Strassburg 1897, p. 21. to Tidy*- 
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who is sometimes assigned^ to Bengal. He is quoted four times by 
Bayamukuta and once by Saranadeva.* 

Among exponents of technical festras the medical writers of 
Bengal deserve mention. The well known medical authority, 
Madhava,® son of Indukara^ and author of a learned work on 
pathology and diagnosis, entitled Rug-vinischaya^ (or simply 
Niddna) , is assigned® to this period, but whether Bengal can really 
claim him is doubtful.'^ It is true that mediaeval Bengal developed 


bhusan (p. ix), Subhutichandra is also cited by Liitgabbatfa, another commentator 
on Amara. 

^ IC. n. 261. * Ed. IVivandrum 1909, p. 82. 

* In the work itself the name is given as Madhava, and not as Madhava- 
kara, which is found only in some commentaries; and it is doubtful whether -kora 
was at all a cognomen ; for his father’s name Indukara is intelligible in itself and 
need not lead to any supposition of Bengal origin. Cf. the name Bhannkara, 
author of Rasika-jivana who never belonged to Bengal. The evidence of Arabic 
sources (Jolly, Median, p. 7) points to the 9th century as the date of Madhava. 

* There is no evidence for presuming that Indukara was a medical writer 
and identifying him with Indu (where -kara is dropped) who is rated by 
Kshlrasvamin in his comment on the Vanaushadhivarga of the Amara-kota, He 
wrote, as the quotations show, on the topic of Vanaushadhi, but the supposition 
{1C. n. 153-34) that his work was named Nighcentu is entirely gratuitious. Indn 
is by no means an uncommon Indian name, and haaardmg of guesses of idaitity 
of authors having similar names is hardly of any use. 

” The work has been printed very often in India. Ed. with Ae Modhukoia- 
vyakhyd of Vijayarakshita and his pupil Srlkanthadatta and with Atankordarpan^ 
fikd of Vachaspati-vaidya, by J. T. Acharya, JVSP. Bombay 1932. Vijaya-rakshite 
commented on i-xxxii ; Srtkanthadatta on the rest. Eight commentaries on this 
work are listed by Aufrecht. 

* IC. m. 163-55 ; but see S. K. De, ibid. iv. 273-76. 

’ The Chikim (R. L. Mitra, Bikaner Catalogue, No. 1413, pp. 647-48) of 
Madhava is not, as suggested in IC. loc. at., a separate work, but is either identic 
with Rug-viniichaya or represents a version of it. The two opening verses quoted 
by Mitra are nothing but verses 3 and 4 of the Rug-vinUchaya, while the orfy 
concluding verse cited, which is too corrupt for identification, deals app^ntly with 
Visha-roga-nidana, which forms the subject-matter of one of the concluding ch^^w 
of the Rug-viniechaya. All the available mss. of the small work on Dietics, ca^W 
KufurmudgaTa, are in Devan^ari, and there is nothing to identify its au 
Madhava with our Madhava, who is probably also to he distinguished *™in^ 
Madhava or Madhavas, who wrote Ayurveda^rasa-iastra {B. GS.dJat. iv. 218), «o«^ 
kaumudi (Mitra. Noticee, iv. p. 178, No. 1616), Bhava^abkSva 
P- 230; see Aufrecht, Catalogue Cat. n. p. 93; in. p. 89), and Mugd^^dka 
(Eggeling, op. at., v. p. 943, No. 2680/807). The only other w.^ wh*h ^ 
PossiMy be assigned to our Madhava, son of Indukara, is the Paryayoriu , 

noticed by R. L. Mitra, Notke), rt. 234, No. 8160; but here, thw 

is a great deal of uncertainty with regard to the work itsdf. In hlHra s descrip- 
tkm {Noikea. i. Ill, No. 207) of another ms. of the same wwk, tlm name of 
the author is given as Rajavallabha. The Bidia fffi* le. (Egg^ <V- 
V. 976, no. 2740/1511C) raaits the nan» of the withw, and ends difeiwitly. On 
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peculiar names, surnames and titles, but arguments based chiefly on 
the cognomen -kara, which, however, is not found attached to 
Madhava’s name in any of his known works, as well as on the 
extensive use of his works in Bengal, are hardly conclusive. It is, 
however, beyond doubt that Chakrap&riidatta, the well known 
commentator on Charaka and Susruta, belonged to Bengal. In his 
compendium of therapy, entitled Chikitsd-samgrahal he informs us 
that his father Narayana was an officer (Pdtra) and superintendent of 
the culinary department (Rasavatyadhikdrin) of the king of Gauda, 
that he was a Kullna of the Lodhravali family® and that his brother 
Bhanu was an Antaranga or a learned physician of good family.® 
The commentator Sivadasasena Yasodhara, a Bengal writer, who 
belonged to the 16th century,^ explains that the king of Gauda was 
Nayapala. If this is so, Chakrap^idatta should be placed in the 
middle of the 11th century. Besides older authorities the work 
professes to draw upon the Siddhor^oga of Vrinda,® which in its 
turn follows the order of diseases and treatment of Madhava’s Rug- 
vinischaya. Besides being an authoritative work on the subject, it 
possesses importance in the history of Indian medicine for marking 
an advance in the direction of metallic preparations® which had 


Madhava see A. F. R. Hoemle, Medicine of Ancient India (Oxford 1907), p. ISf; 
J, Jolly, Medidn^ GIPA. Strassburg 1901), pp. 6-7, where his relation to Vrinda, 
author of the Siddha-yoga, is also briefly discussed. The suggestion that Vj-inda 
is the true name of the author of the Rug-vinischaya (Hoemle in JRAS. 1906, 
p. 288f ; 1908, p. 998) is groundless and unproved. The Siddha-yoga is sometimes 
called Vrinda-madhava probably because Vrinda makes a very large use of Madhava’s 
work in writing his own. The real names of the work and the author as given in 
most Mss. are respectively Siddha-yoga and Vrinda (See Eggeling, op. cit. p. 937 ; 
Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., p. 315b ; Peterson. Fourth Report, p. 399 ; Kiel.-Cot. p. 222, etc.). 

‘ Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, CalcutU 1888; but it is printed very often. 

Explained by Sivadasa as the Lodhravali branch of the Datta family. 
Tradition locates his birth-place in the district of Birbhum. Haraprasad Sastri in 
his School History of India (Calcutta 1896) gives 1060 a.d. as the definite date 
of Chakrapani, which has been repeated by most writers (Jolly, op. cit., p. 6 and 
m ZDMG. un, 378 ; Hoemle, op. cit. pp. 12, 16) ; but we have no proof for this 
exact date. 

Vidya-kvla-sampanno bhishag antarahgah (Sivadasa) . On this word 
see IC. 1 . 684-86. 

The commentary is entiUed Tattva-chandrikd and is professedly based 
upon a previous Ratna-prabhd commentary. From the genealogy and persoiml 
details given in the concluding verses, we leam that Sivadasa was the son of Ananta 
and grandson of Uddharana, and that he belonged to Mal»fict.;va in Gauda 
(Pabna district). His father Ananta is said (IC. m. 167) to have been a 
court-physician of Barbak Shah in the 16th century. 

1894, with the Vydkhya-kusumdujali commentary of 
&Ika 9 ffiadatta. On the sources of Chakrapanidatta see Jolly in ZDMG. un. 377 f. 

* P. C. Ray, Bat. of Hindu Chemistry, i. introd. p. liv. 
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been introduced from the time of Vagbhata and Vrinda. Chakia- 
panidatta also wrote a commentary on Charaka, entitled Ayurveda- 
(Rpikd or Charaka-tdtparya-dipikd,^ in the introduction to which 
he mentions Naradatta as his preceptor. His commentary on 
Susruta is entitled BhdnumaU? Two other useful works of his are 
Sabda-chandrikd,^ a vocabulary of vegetable as well as mineral 
substances and compounds, and Dravya-gwna-samgraha,* a work on 
dietics. 

It would be convenient in this connection to notice two other 
medical writers of some importance who flourished in Bengal at a 
somewhat later date. The first is Suresvara or Surapala, who wrote 
a glossary of medical botany, entitled &ahda-pradipa,^ in which he 
gives an account of himself. His grandfather and father were 
respectively Devagana, who was a court-physician to king Govinda- 
chandra, and Bhadresvara, who served in a similar capacity to king 
Ramapala (called Vahgesvara). He himself was physician to king 
BhlmapSla. and should from these accounts be placed in the first 
half of the 12th century. He also wrote a Vrikshdyurveda? on a 
similar subject, and a Loha-paddhati or Loha-sarvasva^ on the 
medical use and preparation of iron. The other writer is Vangasena, 
who was very probably an inhabitant of Bengal.® He wrote ChiUdtsor 
sdra-samgraha^ in which he is described as the son of Gadadhara 
of Ktnjika. The lower limit of his date, viz., the 12th century, is 
supplied by Hemadri’s profuse quotations from this work in 


^ Ed. Srinath Visarad (Sutra-sthana and Viroana-sthana) , Calcutta 1892. 
Also ed. V. K. Datar, NSP. Bombay 1922 ; ed. N. N. Sastri, 2 vols.. Lahore 1929.— 
See Mitra, Notices, vi. 223, No. 2160 (incomplete MS.). 

’ Ed. in parts by Gangaprasad Sen, Vijayaratna Sen and Nishikanta Sen, 
Calcutta 1888-93. See Auf.-Cat. I. 175a. 

’ MSS. in Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., No. 453. pp. 195-96; Eggeling, op. cit. ▼. 
974, No. 2738/987 b. Also see Mitra, Notices, n. 25, No. 562. 

* Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, 2nd ed., Calcutta 1897 with the commentary 
of Sivadasa. See Mitra, Notices, ix, 43-44, Nos. 2931-82. The author quo^ as 
Vaidya Gadadhara in Sadukti-karnamrita and presumed to be a medicj writer is 
identified (ZC. ni. 157 f.) with Gadadhara, a commentator on Suarute; but the 
proofs are slender for the conjectural identificatioii. 

^ MS. in Eggeling, op. cit. v. 974-77, No. ^S9/1351c. 

° MS. in Aufrecht, Bod. Cat. No. 768, pp. 824-25, wha* an analysis of 
intents is ^ven. 

^ MS. in N.-Cat. 1 . p. 65. ’ ™ Jf®’ 

^ Ed. Nandakishor Gosvami, CalcutU 1889. For Mss., see Auf.-Cat. and 
especiaBy Eggeling, op. cit. v. pp. 951-52. The wo* is also called Vmdyor^xmbha. 
The ChikiUn-maMmava mentioned by B. G. BhandaAar (B^orf 1885-188^ is 
!»obably the same work. The Akkydtorvpahtrana mentioned by E. L. Mitra 
(DescriptiDe Cat. of Skt. Mss. in ASB, Ft. Grammar, No. 29, Calcutte 1877) may 
<w may not be by the same anthw. 
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Ayurveda-rasdyana commentary on Vagbhate’s Ashfanga-hridaya} 
Vangasena relies upon Susruta but borrows freely from Madhava’s 
Rug-vini-schaya. It is not certain if the later medical commentators, 
Arunadatta,^ Vijaya-rakshita,® Nischalakara,^ and Srikanthadatta® 
really belonged to Bengal.® We have no proof for such a conjecture ; 
in any case, they are not independent writers of importance, and 
also fall chronologically outside our period. 

Like the speculative Nyaya-vaiseshika, the practical Dharma- 
sastra literature achieved a distinction of its own in mediaeval Bengal, 
but of the early history of the latter, like that of the former, 
we know very little. That the study of Mimarhsa, allied to 
Dharma-sastra, was not neglected is apparent from epigraphic 
records, as well as from the references, however disparaging, of 
Udayana and Gangesa, already mentioned above.'^ We also 
know that the two important Bengal writers on Dharma-sastra, 
Bhavadeva and Aniruddha, were well versed in the teachings of 
Bhatta (Kumarila). Halayudha in his Brdhmanarsarvaava informs 
us that although Bengal® paid little attention to the Vedas, she 
studied Mlmaihsa ; and he himself, as we shall see, wrote a Mzmdmaa- 
aarvaava which is now lost. But the subject is actually represented 
in this period by only one work, namely, the Tautdtita-mata-tilaka, 
to be dealt with presently, of Bhavadeva Bhatta, which exists only 
in fragments. The study of the Vedic ritual is similarly evidenced 
by a single extant work composed by a little known scholiast, 
Narayana son of Gona® and grandson of Umapati. It is a com- 
mentary, entitled Prakdaa, on Kesava Misra’s Chhdndoga-parishhta,^^ 

Gode in IC. m. 535 f. The Cambridge ms., as Eggeling notes, was 
copied in the Nepali era 396=1276 aj>. 

Wrote Sarvdnga-sundaji on Vagbhata. His date is variously given as 
c. 1220 (Hoemle), 13th century (Cordier), 16th century (Jolly). 

Wrote, with his pupil Srihanthadatta, the Madhu-hosa on Madhava’s 
Nidana. Hoemle dates him at c. 1240 and Jolly at the 14th or 15th century. 

Wrote Prabhd on Chakrapani’s Dravya-guna. Date not known. 

* Also wrote Kusumanjali on Vrinda’s Siddha-yoga. 

* As claimed without much justification in IC. m. 157-58. 

See above p. 313, f.n. 4. The mislection nigudhdchdrya for uvatacharya in 
Halayudha’s Brdhmava-sarvasva (w. 20-21) led H. P. Sastri (JBORS. 1919, p. 173) 
to the supposition that there was an early author on Vedic ritualism named 
Nigudhacharya; but the reference is undoubtedly to Uvatacharya, the well-known 
author of the Vajasaneyi Mantra-hhdshya {IRQ. 1930, p. 783). 

But the reference may be only to certain sections of the Brahmins of 
Bengal (v. infra Ch. xv) . 

The Bibl. Ind. ed. reads tatydnujah (=younger brother of Umapati) > 
with the V. 1. t^dtmajah. which last is the readmg also of the India Office Mbs. 

Ed. Bibl. Ind. Pt. i. (only two fasc.) ; ms. m Egg.-Uot. i. 92-93, No. 1028 
(incomiJete) . 
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which is a compendium of Samavedic Grihya ritual, as described by 
Gobhila. The author’s ancestors belonged to Uttara Radha. His 
grandfather Umapati is described as flourishing under Jayapala, 
while Narayapa is said to have been a contemporary of Hevapala. 
But the work itself is of little merit. 

Of the two earliest Bengal writers on Dhanna-^stra, Jitendriya 
and Balaka, whose works are now lost, our information is scanty, 
being derived from citations in later authors. They are quoted and 
criticised by the Bengal authors, Jimutavahana, Raghunandana and 
Sillapani, and are therefore conjectured to have flourished in Bengal 
before the 12th century aj>. In his Kola-viveka} Jimutavahana 
mentions Jitendriya among writers who dealt with the subject of 
auspicious time (kdla) appropriate for ceremonies, and quotes in 
several passages his very words.® Jitendriya’s views on Vyavahara 
and Prayaschitta are also quoted in the Daya-hhAga and the 
Vyavahdra-mdtrikd of Jimutavahana, as well as in the Ddyatattva 
of Raghunandana. It would seem, therefore, that Jitendriya's lost 
work was fairly comprehensive in its scope ; and as only these Bengal 
writers, and no other, quote him, the supposition that he flourished 
jn Bengal in the first half of the 11th century is not unlikely. The 
other forgotten author, Balaka, is known entirely from references by 
Jimutavahana, Raghunandana and Siilapani,® who discuss his views 
mostly on Vyavahara and Prayaschitta, Jimutavahana going even 
to the length of sometimes punningly ridiculing them as childish 
(bdla-vachana) * If the Valoka mentioned six times® in his 
PTdyaschitta-'pralcarana by Bhavadeva Bhatte, also a Bengal writer, 
be the same as our Balaka, then his date would be anterior to 
1100 AD. There is also another Dharma-^tra writer named 
Yogloka® who is known similarly from the references made by 
Jimutavahana and Raghunandana. He appears to have treated the 
subject of Vyavahara and composed a long {Bphat) and a short 
(Laghu) treatise on Kala. He is quoted mostly for the purpose at 
being refuted, but since Jimutavahana refers to old {pumtam) 


^ Ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 380. See JASB. 191S, p. 816. 

‘ Wor the passages see Kane, Hist, of Dharma-iottra, i. M>. ^1-83, vr 
they are given in full. , . , , ^ „ 

’ These passages are quoted in Kane, op. cit. pp. 283-84, w c 
the question of Balaka’s identity with Balarfipa, pp. 284-86. 

‘ JASB. 1916, p. 320. .... 

‘ JASB. 1912, p. 836. Valoka may be a conanon midectioo of the 
«»ibe for Balaka. Tte printed text (pp. 42, 44, 74, 81. 83. 106) aj^nUy ^ 
the correct ftwm Balaka, but it does not Btaire the mw. of the text mentsmad 
bdow (p. 822, f 2) . 

* See Kane, op. cff, pp. 286-87, 
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manuscripts of Yogloka’s work, he might have been even an older 
author than Jitendriya and Balaka. 

If not a great writer, Bhavadeva Bhatta was versatile and was 
certainly one of the most interesting personalities of his time. A 
great deal about him is known from an inscription’ which eulogises 
Bhatta Bhavadeva as a politician, scholar and author, and as a 
constructor of reservoirs and builder of temples and images, the 
identity of the author Bhavadeva with the person eulogised being 
established by the unique epithet, Bdlamlabht-bhujanga, applied to 
both.* This Prasasli of Bhavadeva and his family, composed by 
Bhavadeva’s friend Vachaspati-kavi,® consists of thirty-three elegant- 
ly written veises. Bhavadeva belonged to the Savarna-gotra (of the 
Kauthuma school of the Samaveda) and came from the Siddhala- 
grama in Radha.^ His ancestors were all learned men, and one 
of them received the Sasana of Hastinibhitta from an unnamed king 
of Gauda. His grandfather Adideva was likewise a minister of 
peace and war to some king of Vahga. His father was Govardhana ; 
and his mother Sangoka was the daughter of a Vandyaghatiya 
Brahman. Bhavadeva himself served for a long time under king 
Harivarman and probably also under his son, whose name is not 
given. Bhavadeva is described as prominent among the exponents 
of the Brahmadvaita system of philosophy, conversant with the 
writings of Bhatta (Kumarila), an antagonist of the Buddhists and 
heretic dialecticians, well versed in Artha-^stra, Ayurveda, Astra- 
veda etc., proficient in Siddhanta, Tantra and Ganita, and called the 
second Varaha because of his special keenness for Astrology and 
Astronomy, having himself composed a work on the Hora-^stra. 


El. VI. 203-07; N. G. Majumdar, IB. 23-41. On Bhavadeva see M. Chakra- 
varti in JASB. 1912, pp. 332-48, which account has been corrected and supplemented 
by N. G. Majumdar loc. at. and Kane, op. cit. pp. 301-00; cf. supra p. 202. 

The epithet has been the subject of much speculation (besides the work 
cHed above, see R. D. Banerji. PB. 99, and BI. 288, and references cited therein) ; 

nt Balavalabhl is obviously a place-name, which occurs as such in the commentary 
on Sandhyakara Nandin’s Ramacharita. the exact situation of which, however, is 
unknown. A place called Vriddhavalabhl, situated in the Gauda country, is 
mentioned in the colophon to a ms. of Sarva^eva^atishtha-paddhati of Trivikrama- 
suri (Sastri-Cat. in. 529), which makes the meaning of Bala in Bala-valaUii 
mtelligible. The word Bhujahga means here a lover or a Nagaraka, and not a 
serpent, as M. Chakravarti and N. G. Majumdar -are inclined to interpret (JASB. 
1912, pp. 341-42). Cf. supra p. 157, fji. 1. 

Mitras conjecture that this is the well known philosophical writer, 
Vachaspati Misra, is unfoimded. Six verses are ascribed to one Vachaspati in the 
Bengid anthology, Sadukti-karnamrita, but as one of these verses (ii. 38. 2) » 
quoted ^nymously in Daia^paka (on ii. 29), he is probaWy a different person. 

The Savarna-gotra, as well as Siddhala in Uttara-Ra#a, k numtioned in 
the Bdava cp. of Bhojavannan (N. G. Majumdar, op. cit. p. 21) . 
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He is said to have also composed a work on the Dhanna-^tra, 
which superseded the already existing texts, and, following Bhatta 
{hhaUokta-mtya) , to have written a guide to Mimam^ in one 
thousand nydyas. 

Although exaggeration is usual in such eulogistic enumeration, 
we have the means of verifying at least a part of this remarkable 
catalogue of accomplishments. No work of Bhavadeva on the 
Hora-^stra or Phala-sainhita* has yet been discovered, but a 
fragment of his work on Mlmaihsa is available. This is entitled 
Tautdtita-mata-tUaka^ and is known from a fragmentary manus- 
cript in the India Office Library. It discusses the Tantra-vdrttika 
of Tautatita or Kumarila Bhatta, the fragment covering only 
Purva-mimamsd-sutra ii. 1. Bhavadeva’s works on Dharmasastra, 
however, are better known. These are, so far known, three in 
number, and respectively embrace the three important branches 
of Achara, Vyavahara and Prayaschitta. The work on Vyavahara 
or judicial procedure, called VyavahdTOrtilaka, is now lost ; but it is 
known from citations in the VyavahdTa-tattva of Baghunandana,® 
the Viramitrodaya of Mitra Misra^ and Dandorviveka of Vardha- 

' Only one astrological work, viz., Sdrdvaii of Kalyanavannan (ed. 
V. Suixrahmanya Sastri, NPS. 8rd ed. 1928), is claimed for Bengal. The woA the 
author is quoted by Alberuni, Bfastla Utpala (966 ajb.) and Mallmatha (on the 
huttpalavadha) . An opening verse in the India OflSce m 3, of the work (i. 6 in th* 
printed text) describes the author as VyaghrataiiimTa {v. 1. in other mss. 
VydghrapadUvaTa, Vydghrabhatesvard) and connects him with Devagrama. S. C. 
Banerji {PHC. ra. 1939, p. 577) identifies VyaghraUtl with the place of tl» 
same name well known from three inscriptional records and thinks that it is 
Bagdi in Nadia district, Bengal, while Devagrama is taken to be a village of 
that name in the same district. A line of Varman chiefs ruled over VyaghraUp 
during the reigns of Dharmapala and Devajwla, and Kalyanavarman might have 
belonged to this dynasty and ruled about the 8th or 9th century aj>. The wOTk 
rtself contains no other indications of its Bengal origin, except a passing^ reference 
to Samatata. 

’ Egg.-Cot. IV, No. 2166/1591, p. 690. Another mb., probably of tte saiM 
work, is noticed in TCM. 1919-22, p. 6527. The work is mentioned by Halt m 
his Index to the Bibliography of Indian Philosophical System, p. 170. Hemadn 
in his Chaturvarga" (ed. BiW. Ind., p. 120) disapproves of l^^v^ 
explanation of some views of Kumarila. The Sutras actually dealt with 4* 
India Office ms. are ii. 1. 1, 5, 9, 10, IS, 24, 30-36, 88, 40, 46-40. 

’ Ed. J-rvananda Vidyasagar, n. 207; also p. 208. A MS. entitW 
tSaka exisU in the Varendra Research Society’s ciffiection (see the Soltys 
of Bhavadeva’s PToyaichittammipa^ introd. p. 2) . The first Mangala^awAa 
this wwi is identical with the opening Maigala-iloka of his CkhSi»dog**armim^ 
sAjhojio, while the second verse refers to the VyrnuJuTOrbiaka; brt it is «»par«itfy 
a later falsication passed off in Bhavadeva’a name inaaiuiich as it quotes 
later writen as Chapdesvara Thakkura (14th century). 

* Ed. CS. p. 86. 
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mana.^ The other Dharma-^stra work is the Prdyaschitta- 
prakarana^ which deals in six chapters with the modes of expiation 
for various sins and offences. The first chapter (Vadha-parichchheda) 
concerns itself with the murder of men and women and slaughter of 
animals ; the second (Bhakshyabhakshya-p°) treats of forbidden 
food and drink ; the third (Steya-p°) discusses various kinds of 
theft ; the fourth (Agamyagamana-p°) is occupied with sexual union 
with forbidden persons ; the fifth (Sarhsarga-p°) is devoted to such 
topics as taking of improper gifts from outcasts, contracting of 
forbidden marriages, sale of forbidden food and contact of untouch- 
able persons ; while the sixth capter (Krichchhra-p°) concludes 
with the discussion of expiatory rites and penances. It gives a 
fairly full treatment of the subject and cites more than sixty 
authorities.® The reputation which the work enjoyed is indicated 
by the respect with which it is cited by such Smriti-writers as 
Vedacharya,^ Govindananda and Nwayana Bhatta.® On the Sama- 
vedic rites and ceremonies relating to the Saihskaras, Bhavadeva 
wrote ChJMndoga-kanndmishthdjui~j)addhati,^ also variously called 
Dasa-karma-paddhati, Daia-kaTTnordipikd or Samskdra-paddhati, 
Its contents are devoted to Kushandika, Udichya-karman, Vivaha, 
Garbhadhana, Purhsavana, Slmantonnayana, Soshyanti-homa, Jata- 
karman, Nishkramaria, Paushtika, Anna-prasana, Putra-murdha- 
bhighrana, Chuda-karana, Upanayana, Samavartana and Sala-karman. 
Prom literary sources^ Bhavadeva’s date would be earlier than the 
first quarter of the 12th and even the last quarter of the 11th 


^ Mitra, Notices, i. p. 226, No. 1910. The work (ed. Kamalkrislma 
Smrititirtha, GOS., Baroda 1931) belongs to the latter half of the 15th century. 

Also called “ntrupona. Ed. Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 1927. 
MSS. in Eggling, iv, p. 554, No. 1726/561; Mitra, Notices, ix. ' 214-15, No. 3138, 
where an abstract of contents is given. Also mss. in the Calcutta Sanskrit CoUege 
Library, Nos. 183-84. The colophon calls the author Bidavalabhi-bhujahga and 
Sandhivigrahika. 

For a list see JASB. 1912, p. 336; also index of works and authors to 
the printed edition. 

‘ For reference see Kane, op. dt. p. 303. 

' In his Prdyaschitta-samgraha (Eggeling, op. dt. pp. 473, 665). 

So named in the second introductory verse, ms. in Eggeling, op. dt. p. 94, 
No. 462/5a (cf. No. 394) ; in the CalcutU Sanskrit College Library, No. 52; 
Bhuidarkar Institute M93. No. 9 of 1895-98 and No. 263 of 1887-91. Thrae h 
^ a MS. in the Dacca University Library; see infra Ch. xv. The epithet 
Balavalabhl-bhujahga occurs in the colophon. 

’’ On this question see M. Chakrsvarti in JASB. 1912, pp. 842-45; Kue, 
op. dt. pp. 805-06. 
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century ; and this is supported by the palaeography and internal 
evidence of the Bhuvanesvar inscription^ concerning Bhavadeva.® 

To this period probably belongs Jlmutavahana who is indeed 
the first of the three leading authorities of the Bengal school of 
Dharma-sastra, the other two being Raghunandana and Sulapa^ii 
who came later. Extremely divergent opinions, however, have been 
held on the question of his date, and he has been variously assigned 
to periods ranging from the 11th to the 16th century.® It is clear, 
however, that he could not have been earlier than the last quarter 
of the 11th century because he refers to §aka year 1014 and mentions 
Bhoja and Govindaraja ; and since he is himself quoted by Sulapani, 
Vachaspati Misra and Raghunandana, he could not have been later 
than the middle of the 15th century. Relying on astronomical as well 
as literary evidence, Monmohan Chakravarti would place him tenta- 
tively in the beginning of the 12th century, while P. V. Kane would 
approximate the date still further to a period between 1090 and 
1130 A.D. Of Jlmutavlhana’s personal history not much is known. 
In the colophons of his works he is described as Paribhadriya 
Mahamahopadhyaya, while at the conclusion of his Vyavahdra- 
mdtnkd and Ddya-hh&ga, he informs us that he was bom of the 
Paribhadra family (kida) . It is said that this name belongs to a 
section of RadhTya Brahmans, still called Parihal or Pari-gaSi.^ An 
astronomical reference in his Kdla-viveka (p. 290) appears to 
support the inference that JlmQtavahana belonged to Radha. 

Of Jimutavahana’s three works,® all of which have been 
printed, the most well known and important is his Ddya-bhdga, 
which is the basis and paramount authority on the Hindu law of 


^ N. G. Majumdar, op. cit. p. 32. Cf. fupra pp. 200 ff. 

’ Our Bhavadeva should be distinguished from several other later Bhava<^as 
who also wrote on Dharma-Sstra, viz. Bhavadeva, author of Dana-dharma-praknyS 
(middle of the 17th century), Bhavadeva, author of Smnti-chandnka (fi^ half 
of the 18th century) and Bhavadeva, author of Sambandha-viveka (on Sapipda 
relationship). These works do not mention either the epithet Balavalabhi-bhujanga 
OP the official designation Sandhivigrahika of Bhavadeva. ^ ^ 

* For an examination of the various dates, see Monmohan Chal^varti m 
JA8B. 1915, pp. 321-27; Panchanan Ghosh in 26 Calcutta Law Journal, pp. 1 f 
(journal portion) and Kane, op. cit. pp. 325-27. 

* See M. Chakravarti in JASB. 1915. PP- 320-21. Saslri (Cot. m. xv) 
argues that since the Patihals were reduced in status by VaUalasena, JtoutovahMa 
could not have paraded his being a Paribhadiiya unless he flourished before 

Vallalasoia. , 

‘ It ^peare that these three treatises were meant to a p^ of an 

ambitkms work on Dhanna-Mstra cafled Dkarmorratna ; hence ^ col^hons r^ 
if* dkarma^atns dayor-hhagaji (or kalor'Divekdk as the case m^ ) - ^ ignoring 

of this fact has led to inaccurades in the deacriptkm of Junutevahanas worfa m 
8on» catalogues of manuscripto. Thus, the Dharvi^tnat mentioned m Mitra, 
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inheritance, partition and Strl-dhana in Bengal, except in cases 
where the Mitdkshard, from which it differs in some fundamental 
points,^ is applicable. The work is widely known through 
Colebrooke’s English translation and has been often printed in 
Bengal.^ Its popularity and^mportance are indicated by the large 
number of commentaries® which exist, including one by Baghu- 
nandana who has utilised it also in his own authoritative works. 
The work defines and discusses the general principles of Daya or 
inheritance and proceeds to the exposition of father’s power over 
ancestral property, partition of father’s and grandfather’s property 
.and division among sons after father’s death. It then deals with 
the definition, classification and devolution of woman’s property (Stri- 
dhana) , after which it treats of persons excluded from partition and 
inheritance on grounds of disability, of property which is impartible, 
of the order of succession to sonless persons, of reunion, of partition 
of coparcenery property concealed but subsequently discovered, and 
of settlement of partition disputes by the court. It is a work of 
great learning and acuteness, and freely criticises a large number 
authorities,* ancient and modem, some of whom are not known 
otherwise. 

His Vyavahdra-mdtrikd,^ as its very name implies, deals with 
judicial procedure. Its importance is evidenced by references to it 
by Raghunandana and Vachaspati Misra.® It divides the subject 
into four Padas, with an introductory exposition (Vyavahara-mukha) 
dealing with the eighteen titles of law, the function and qualification 
of the judge (Pradvivaka) , the different grades of court and the 
duties of the Sabhyas. Of the four stages of Vyavahara, the first 
(Bhasha-pada) deals with the plaint (Purva-paksha) of the plaintiff 


ffotices, V. 207-98, No. 1974 and in M. Cat. vi. 2385-88, Nos. 3172-74 are 
respectively the Kdla-viveka and the Ddya-bhdga. 

* See Kane, op. at. p. 823 for a summary of these distinctive doctrines. 

Jimutavahana does not quote or mention the Mitakshard of Vijfianesvara, but he 

appears to know the doctrines of the school. 

“ Reprinted, Calcutta 1910. 

“ The work was edited by Bharat Chandra Siromani with seven commen- 
taries, 2 vols., Calcutta 1863-66. In some editions, as for instance in that of 

Jivananda Vidyasagar, the work is divided into sections, but there is no such 
division in the mss. 

* For a discussion of these citations, see M. Chakravarti, op. cit. pp. 319-20; 
Kane, op. cit. pp. 323f. 

' Ed. Asutosh Mookerjee in Memoirs of ASB. u. No. 6 Calcutta 1910-14. 
Ilia name of the work is given in the first introductory verse, and is found in 
lator citations ; but colophons name it variously as Nydyo’miatrihS or Nyipd- 
TOtna-malihS. ~ 

* For references, see M, Chakravarti and Kane in tbe wmrks cited. 
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(Arthin) and with surety (Pratibhu) ; the second (XJttara-pida) 
treats of the four kinds of reply (Uttara) by the defendant 
(Pratyarthin) ; the third (Kriya-pada) is devoted to proof or 
burden of proof (Kriya) and various kinds of evidence, human 
(Manushi) and divine (Daivi), the author purposely omitting the 
divine which consists of trial by ordeal ; and the fourth (Nirnaya- 
pada) concludes with the topic of the decision and order of the 
court. The work abounds in quotations,^ calculated as about ax 
hundred in number, and proves the learning and dialectic abilities 
of the author. Jimutavahana’s third work, Kdla-viveka,^ declares 
in its second introductory verse its object of elucidating the topic of 
Kala or appropriate time for particular ceremonies, which has not 
been properly understood and treated by previous writers, seven of 
whom are directly mentioned in one verse.® It deals accordingly 
with the question of appropriate season, month, day and hour for 
the performance of religious duties and ceremonies, the determina- 
tion of intercalary months, the suitability of lunar and solar months, 
and the auspicious, time for various festivals, including the Kojagara 
and the Durgotsava. The work shows the same skill and learning 
of the author and abounds in quotations, references and criticisms 
of previous authors, while its reputation is indicated by its wide 
recognition by such later writers as Raghunandana, Sfllapa^i, 
Vachaspati Misra and Govindananda. 

By far the most extensive literature of this period, which has 
also an importance and interest of its own, concerns itself with the 
large number of Buddhist writers, whose works, however, are mostly 
lost in Sanskrit but are preserved in Tibetan translation in the 
Bsfan-kgyur.* They flourished in Bengal under the Buddhist PSia 
kings in the 10th and 11th centuries or perhaps a little earlier. The 
works belong to the different Yanas which developed out of the 


* Discussed by M. Chakravarti and Kiuie, as above- 

* Ed. Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1905. 

* p. 308. Tliey are Jitendriya, Sankhadhara, Andhuka, Sambhrama. 
HarivaihiB, Dhavala and Yoglauka. 

* Our account is chiefly based on Cordier- Cat. (Bstan-hSfy^ i-nxx), 

{Rgytti Section), Paris 1908. It is not known if the <aiginals were ail wirttea 
in Sanskrit; some of them were obviously in the vernacular, and ^ m 
described obscurely as written in the Indian Language. The focality of ^ 

and the place of translation are not always given. A good index * 

riips) of this vdnme of the Catalogne is given in BOD. Appends^— 
made iKe of the wwks of TSranatha (1608 aj>.) and Phg So* Zoa /oay 
rited bdow. Other authorities are cited below.— In mMtere of Tibetan sour^ we 
iiave received cordial aaristance from Dr. Piabodh Caandra Bagchi, whore chapto 
<* Rdigioua Histtay (mfra Ch. xm) in this vtdume ftwms a suppleinmt m mattes 
idnting to Tantric Buddhion. 
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Mahayana, and are loosely called Buddhist Tantra (Rgyud), as 
opposed to the Buddhist Sutra (Mdo) inasmuch as they teach 
esoteric doctrines, rites and practices in a highly obscure, and perhaps 
sjonbolic, language. Bengal, as will be shown below (infra Ch. xm), 
had been pre-eminently a land of Buddhism even before the 
7th century a.d.,® but neither Hiuen Tsang nor I-tsing makes any 
reference to Buddhist Tantrism which could not have developed so 
early.® Taranatha tells us* that during the reign of the Pala 
kings there were many masters of magic. Mantra-Vajracharj'as, who 
being possessed of various Siddhis, performed miraculous feats ; and 
his testimony of the prevalence of Buddhist Tantric culture is borne 
out by the hundreds of works produced on this subject, not a small 
part of which presumably belongs to Bengal. It was during this 
time that the monasteries of Nalanda, VikramaSla, J^gaddala, 
Somapun and Pandubhumi were renowned seats of Buddhistleam- 
ing, with which the composition or translation of many of these 
Tantric works are associated. The second of the Viharas named 
above, which is said to have been situated on the banks of the 
Ganges, most probably had its location, like that of Nalanda, in 
Magadha ; but the other Viharas, no less distinguished, were situated 
in Varendra and other parts of Bengal, although their exact situation 
is a matter for speculation.® 

Many of these Vajrayanist writers and thaumaturgic Siddha- 
charyas of mediaeval cults, whether directly Buddhist or indirectly 
of Buddhistic origin, belonged undoubtedly to the east and most 
probably to Bengal in these centuries. Some of them travelled 
beyond Bengal and were so transformed into deified or legendary 


* See L. de la Vallee Poussin, Tantrism (Buddhist) in ERE. 195-96. 

* The Tantra itself was probably of foreign origin (H. P. Sastri, Nepal 
Catalogue, n. preface p. jmii; P. C. Bagchi in IHQ. 1931, pp. If) and appears 
to have foimd a luxuriant soil in the northern, southern and eastern frontiers of 
India, the Madhyade^ having been the seat of orthodox Brahmanical culture from 
a very early period. 

‘ The high antiquity claimed for the Buddhist Tantra by Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya in his various writings can hardly be substantiated. No serious 
student of early Buddhism will agree that the Buddha gave instructions on MudrS 
and Mandala, and incorporated Tantric practices into his system of religion. Tbe 
Tantric works are found in late Tibetan translations which assign some of them 
definitely to the Pala period; this is confirmed by the two chroniclers of Tibetan 
tradition, Taranatha and Sumpa; and no such work was translated into Chinese 
at an early period (see M. Wintemits in IHQ. 1938, pp. 8f, and Prabodh Chandw 
Bagchi in IHQ. 1930, pp. 676-77). 

* Tar. 201. Taranatha’s other work (trans. A. Grunwedel) is cited bd»v 
as Eddatmmiae (Edelet.) 

' See infra Ch. zm. 
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fibres that all trace of their place of origin and activity was 
obliterated. Although the descriptions are often insufficient or 
obscure, the Tibetan sources sometimes definitely mention the 
locality of some of these works and authors ; and of them alone we 
can be reasonably certain that they belonged to Bengal. The ques- 
tion of chronology and provenance is further complicated by a 
curious conflict and confusion of traditions, both Indian and Tibetan. 
The chronology can in most cases be settled only roughly or rela- 
tively and with regard to the problem of authorship or the identity 
of particular authors still greater uncertainty prevails. As most of 
these cults overlap in point of time as well as of doctrine and 
practice, there has been a tendency towards an appropriation, and 
sometimes a mutual assimilation, of teachers and their teaching® 
through a curious syncretism of beliefs characteristic of mediaeval 
popular faiths. Into these difficult problems our limited scope 
precludes us from entering in detail, but in the midst of such 
uncertainty and meagreness of decisive material it is necessary to 
present the question with a proper regard to the available data and 
avoid hasty conclusions and speculations on insufficient basis. 


^ systematic chronology has been attempted by B. Bhattacharya in JBORS. 
’ in Tattva-samgraha, p. xv f, and in Sddhanor'mSla, ii, xlii f; but 

e available evidence is slender, and there is no agreement of the traditions 
concerning spiritual succession of these teachers, or their relationdiip to one 
Mother. I^ula Saftkptyayana {JA. ccxxv. 19S4, pp. 809 £f.) 'gives an account 
o the Origin of Vajrayana and the succession of the eighty-four Siddhas, in which 
e traces their spiritual descent from Saraha (placed before 760 a.d. as a disciide 
o Haribhadra and contemporary of Dharmaj^a) , whose disciple was Sabar-pa, 
Me master of Lui-pa ; the other great Siddhas (Virupa, Goraksha, Bhusuku, 
alamdhara, etc.) are all placed in the reign of Devapala at the Vikramafiia vihara 
instructed by the king. Bahula Sankrityayana would distinguish (op. cit. p. 811) 
Mantra-yana and Vajra-yana periods chronologicslly into 400-700 x.n. and 700- 
1200 A.n. respectively, and believes that Tantric Buddhism originated in Southern 
India at about the 6th century a.d. and became wide-spread in North»n India 
Enough the influence of the eighty-four Siddhas. But in his list (op. at. pp. 820-26) 
Viria-pa belongs to Gauda, Kanha-pa to Somapuri and Vajra (Ghapfa-Pk) to 
Varendra, the remaining Siddhas being as»gned to provinces outside Bengal (mostly 
Magadha, Orissa and. Kamarupa) . It is not known how far his Tibetan sooioe 
(ChaturanUngiddha-jiravTiHi in Batan-^gyw-) embodies reliaUe tradition; at least, 
it does not agree in all details with our informstion from other sources and 
traditions. 

* This is true not only between the M^yana and Vajrayana (at Mantia- 
y*M) but also betwemi Vajra-yana and Sahaja-siddhi. As Mantia-yana and 
Vajra-yana grew out of Mahayana, the line of demaicstkm betweM a Maluiyanut 
n Vajrayanist wwk is not fixed; tor the fmrmer often contains Tantric 
ideas and inactices of Vajra-ylma, while the latter iwdudes topics essentially 
^^^iSyanist. Thus, Santideva’s ^kthS-tantuekekoj/a, an undoubtedly Mahayanist 
Wodr, contains unieaurved praise of the use ^ the dkSrttfiu (see ed. B«idall, p. 140) 
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Apart from these handicaps, the available data are unfortunately 
too scanty for a full and systematic account of this literature. A 
glance at the catalogue of the Rgyud in Bstan-hgyur will show not 
only the variety but also the very large number of texts that were 
composed. But preserved in Tibetan, they have been, so far, little 
studied, while even the very few which are available in Sanskrit have 
not all been published. Our knowledge of Vajra-yana, as of other 
later Yanas, with which these works are concerned, is extremely 
limited.^ To realise and restore these works from Tibetan, therefore, 
had been found to be neither an easy nor always a safe task. They 
were meant, again, for a limited sectarian purpose and possess little 
that is of general or literary interest. Apart from their technical or 
esoteric terminology, they are often written with an entire disregard 
for grammatical or elegant expression. They never pretend to be 
academic, but declare* that their object is to be intelligible without 
much grammatical or literary preparation. Most of these works 
consist either of Stotras of varying lengths to Tara, Avalokitesvara, 
Manjusti and other personages of later Buddhist pantheon, or of 
theurgic texts, called Sadhanas and Vidhis, of esoteric devotion, 
doctrine and practice. Some of them are also texts of magical ritual 
or completely dedicated to magic, even to black magic. Nevertheless, 
with their characteristic deities, Stotras and SarigTtis, their Mantra, 

and traces of other Tantric ideas (See Wintemitz, op. cit. n. 880. 887 0. The 
Tibetan canon, no doubt, distinguishes the Sutra (Mdo) and the Tanlra 
and classifies texts under these heads ; but the Mdo and Rgyud very often overiap. 
At the same time, it is generally certain that works properly Tantric are hardly 
to be found outside Rgyud. We have in our account here proceeded on this 
assumption, especially with reference to the question of identity of the authors. On 
Sehaja-siddhi and Natha cult, see below. 

An account of the different Tantras (Buddhist) is scattered throughout in 
'Kranatha’s two works. For modem exposition, see H. P. Sastri, introd. to his ed. 
Adtiayo-oo/ra-somproAa, GOS. xl, Baroda 1927; B. Bhattacharyya, introd. to hk 
editions of Sddhana~mdld, Vol. n, GOS. xli, Baroda 1928 and of Guhya-samdja. GOS. liii, 
Baroda 1931, and also Origin and Development of Vajraydna in IHQ. 1927, pp. 738-48 
and Glimpset of Vajraydna in PTOC. in. 133 f; M. ShahiduUah, Les Chant* 
mystique, Paris 1928, pp. 10 ff ; for a more critical interpretation see Wint.-l.il. 
(Revised Eng. Trs.), n. 376-40; L. de la Vallee Poussin, Tantrism (Buddhist) in 
ERE. XII. 193 f (where some of the terms Sadhana, Vajra etc. are discussed), also 
his other works cited therein ; P. C. Bagchi in IHQ. 1930, pp. 577 f and in his ed. 
of Kavla.jndnarmirnaya, Calcutta 1934, pp. 33-59. 

' An interesting passage, quoted in Saatri-Cot. i. No. 6'( from the 
Fma/a-pru6Aa commentary on the KSlachakra-ydna. tells us that Buddhist writew 
ddiberately laid aside all rules and conventions of Sanskrit grammar and jwoeo^ 
and wrote only with a view to the sense ; and this is certainly trim in the case «i 
most of these Tantric writings in Sanskrit. The authms seem to take a pride 4i 
writing ungrammatical Sanskrit and ridicule those who are fagtidiow dboBl 
gra mm ati c al accuracy. 
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Mudra and Mandala, and their DharanT, Yoga and Samadhi, the^y 
present a phase of Buddhist Tantra, closely allied to the Brahmanical, 
which possesses considerable interest and importance in the history 
of mediaeval religious cults. As such, they have not yet received 
as much recognition as they fully deserve in the history, at least, of 
the mediaeval culture of Bengal. 

It is necessary to point out in this connexion that our extremely 
inadequate knowledge of the Buddhist Tantra should not give us 
freedom in elucidating its doctrines or pronouncing hasty judgments 
on its spirit and outlook. Rajendra Lala Mitra* in the last century 
spoke of the Buddhist Tantra as reeking of “pestilent dogmas and 
practices ” ; and the opinion has ever since been repeated in various 
form.^ It is not our intention to enter into the question here, but 
it must be said that, whatever may have been the state of affairs 
in later times and in certain writers of the decadent schools, there 
is nothing to support the view that the Vajra-yana doctrines in their 
origin encouraged sexual rites and obscenities.® Magic, mysticism 
and theurgy were undoubtedly at their basis, but it should be 
recognised that all Tantric works of the higher class, whether 
Buddhistic or Brahmanical, present their mystical doctrines in an 
equally mystical language, of which a literal understanding would 
be unwarranted and misleading. They speak of unknown methods 
and ideas of spiritual experience, and employ esoteric expressions to 
signify unknown spiritual realities. The symbolical language is some- 
times called samdhd-bhdsM, which being intentional {dbhipmyika} , 
is meant to convey something different from what is actually 


^ Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta 1888, p. 281. 

* HaraprasU Sastri, for instance, declares (Sastri-Cof. i, preface) t It 
Tantra works discard asceticism and teach enjoyment of the senses , Benoytoah 
Bhattacharya (Sddhana-'inulS, n. rxii, and also in other writings) uses strong 
language and stigmatises them as specimens of “the worst immorality and sm ; 
while Moriz Wintemitz {IHQ. 1983, pp. 8-4; more guardedly in Hist, of M. La., 
n. 898-99) is frankly puzzled at what appears to him to be m 'un^oi^ 
mixture of mysticism, occult pseudo-science, magic and erotics w ^ m 

“strange and often filthy language.” WhUe conceding that Buddh^ Ttot ^ » 
more than a pagan system of rites and sorcery, even a discemmg and weU-mfm^ 
critic like L. de la VaU4e Poussin would attribute to it “ di^;us^ prMUce^ 
both obscene and criminid.” Griinwedel’s attitude that the Buddhist * 


all necromancy is similarly one-sided. 

> P. C. Bagchi in IRQ. 1930, pp. 577-80: G. Tucci m JBAS. 1^, p. ^ 
One requires scarcely to be reminded that Hiuen Tsang (Watto^ re ^ 

to the high tone and austere lives of the Nalanda m^s, w 
confirmed also by I-tsing who sp«it t«i years at Nilanda. 
traditions of Tantra literature in general hawfiy p«imt ns t" attnbate otecenrties 

to its imctkes. 
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expressed.^ There is also an apparent sex-symbolism here, as in 
other mediaeval religious systems, which expresses fervent spiritual 
longings or strange theological fancies in the intimate language and 
imagery of earthly passion. This mode of thought and expression, 
no doubt, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and sexual 
emotionalism, but it is only an aspect of that erotic mysticism which 
is often inseparable from mediaeval beliefs, and need not be taken 
as implying sexual licence. 

A consideration of all this, however, belongs to the sphere of 
religious history and falls outside our province. On the other hand, 
some of these Buddhist writers were also regular logicians and 
philosophers, whose works deserve notice in the general literary 
history of Mahayana Buddhism. As very few of these writings, 
however, are preserved independently in Sanskrit and possess little 
literary interest, it will not be necessary for us to enter into details. 
We shall give here a general survey of the more important writers 
who in all probability belonged to Bengal and contributed materially 
in Sanskrit to the growth of the Buddhist literature both in its 
general and esoteric aspects. 

We have already spoken of Chandragomin the grammarian. 
The Tibetan tradition does not distinguish him definitely from the 
Tantric Chandragomin who is credited with thirty-six miscellaneous 
texts in the Bstan-hgyur. They include not only mystic Stotras in 
praise of Tara, Manjusrl and other personalities of later Buddhist 
hagiology, but also works on Tantric Abhichara (such as Abhichdror 
karman, Chamvrdhvavisopdya, Bhaya-tranopiya, Vighna-mrasaka^ 
pramathanopdya) as well as a few magical tracts apparently of a 
medical character (such as Jvara-raksha-vidhi, Kushtha-chikits- 
opdya) I The logician Chandragomin, whose Nyaya-siddhydloka 
also exists in Tibetan, is probably a different person. 

The next important personage is the Mahayanist scholar Sila- 
bhadra, the friend and teacher of Hiuen Tsang, who mentions him® 
as one of the great monks who rendered good service to Buddhism 
by their lucid commentaries. Originally a Brahman, he belonged 
to the royal family of Samata(a and became a pupil of Dharmapala 
at Nalanda, of which he subsequently became the head. None of 


‘ V. Bhattacharya in IHQ. 1928, p. 287f; P. C. Bagchi in IHQ. 19S0, pp. 889f 
for a whole chapt^ on Sanidhar-bhasha in Hevajro-tantra ,* M. Shahklnfiah, 
op. cU. pp. 9-10; P. C. Bagchi in IHQ. 1931, pp. Of. Edgerton (JA08. 1887, 
p. 186 f) 18 of opinion that the Buddhist word SaiiuUid or Samdki imidieB ” c<HBpfci% 
ocnnprehensiTe (and so) fundamental, easentiid meaning.” 

• See Waters, n. 166, ITO, also pp. 100, 227; Takakusu— pp. rfv, W*- 
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Ms works, except ■^Tya-buddha-bkumi-vydkhydna preserved in 
lioetan,* has survived. 

problem of identity and provenancez is more 
diflicult. The Tantric Santideva to whom three Vajra-yana texts 
are assigned m the BsUn-h.gyur^ is probably not identical with the 
well kniwn Mahayanist Santideva who was the author of &ikshdr 
m'mMhchaya'^ and Bodhicharydvatdra? This earlier Mahayanist 
teacher, Santideva, who probably belonged to the 7th century, came, 
according to Taranatha,« from the royal family of Sauiashtra, was 
for a time a minister of king Panchamasiinha and became a pupil of 
Jayadeva, the successor of Dharmapala at Nalanda. The Ttotric 
pntideva on the other hand, belonged, according to the Bston- 
. gyur, to Zahor, the identity of which place is obscure but which 
M sometimes located in Bengal.® According to another tradition,® 
Santideva had another name Bhusuku (called also Rautu), but 


' Cordier, op. eit. m 365. 

’ Discussed briefly m BOD. 83-«4 and JBORS. 1019, pp. 501-05. 

Cordier, op. cit. n. 140, 230, 241. 'Diey are: Sn-guhya 3 amdia.mahayoga- 
n m^alirvidhi, Sahaja-giti and Chitta-chaitanya-iaitumopdya. 

_ Bendall, Bibl. Buddhica, St. Petersburg 1902, and truncated by 

all and W. H. D. Rouse, London 1922. According to Bendall, the work was 
ated into Tibetan between 816 and 838 ajo., but was probaUy wiitt^ as 
early as the middle of the 7th century. 

Ed. I. P, Minayefi in Zapuki. iv (1889) and JBTS. 1894. Prajnakaramati’B 
wnunentaiy (with the text), ed. La VaUie Pousmi, Bibl. Ind, 1901-14. The text 
B translated by Poussin (Paris 1907), and in an abridged form by L. D. Barnett, 
ndon 1909 (Wisdom of the East) . A Sutra-tamuckchaya is also ascribed to 
^ntideva by Taranatha; on this work see Wint-Li*. n. 366, note, and references 
therein cited. 

Tar. 162 f. Sumpa agrees with this account and states that Santideva was 
known in his boyhood as Santivarman, sou of Kalyanavarman, and that he became 
a minister of Panchasiihha, king of Magadha. The fragment of a biography 
mentioned by H, P. &stri (Sastri-Caf. i. 52, No. 9990/52 ; for a summary see 
lA. 1918, pp. 49-52, BOD. 9-11 and JBORS. 1919, pp. 601-05) ; the ms. (c. 14th 
<*ntury) is apparently the work of a late Tantric writer and is of doubtful value; 
rt mentions Manjuvarman as ^ntideva’s father. 

’ Cordier, loc. cii. 

This place Zahor is conjectured in toms to be Lahore and Jessore in 
(Waddell and Sarat Chandra Das) and Sabhar in East Bengal 
6astri). The suggestion (/flQ. 1935, pp. 143-44) that Zahrw is in Rai^lh& 
is hardly convincing. A. H, Francke (Indian Tibet, n. 66, 89-90) would with 
great i»obabi)ity identify it with Mandi in North-Westom India (see Bagchi in IHQ. 
1930, pp. 581-88). 

' Pag Sam Jon Zang, Pt. x, jqi. cxlyii, 120. Tlw tmditimi is given also in 
“Ssfri’s fragknentaty biograpiqr mentioned above. But Tar. 249 believes that 
Bhokuka (sic), whom he does not idmtify with Sintideva, was a cxmtanporary of 
Dipaihkam Srufiana and thMefwe a mudi later teacha. 
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tradition is uncertain as to which Santideva is meant. It arises 
probably from a confusion with Bhusuku who is known as a Buddhist 
Tantric writer of Dohas in the vernacular,^ following the Bahgall 
sub-sect of the Sahaja-siddhi,^ and who could not be, if he is a 
disciple of Dlpaihkara Srljnana, earlier than the 11th century. He 
may or may not be identical with Santi-pa or Santi-pada,® to whom 
also some vernacular Dohas are ascribed^ and who is described as 
a disciple of both Krishnacharya and Jalamdhara.® 

Evidence is equally inconclusive with regard to the identity and 
place of origin of fenti-(or Santa-) rakshita, who is placed by the 
Tibetan tradition in the 8th century. According to Sumpa,® he 
belonged to the royal family of Zahor, which, as we have noted, 
some scholars are inclined to locate, on dubious grounds, in Bengal; 
but the Bstan-hgyur, which gives three Tantric works under the 
name Santirakshita,'^ is silent about his place of origin. The Tibetan 


^ The eight dohda assigned to Bhusuku in the Charydcharya-^iniichaya 
(BGD.) are Nos. 6, 21, 23, 27, 30, 41, 43, and 49. To him probably also belongs 
the Vajra-yana work called Chaturabharana (Sastri-Cnf. I. 82 ; ms. dated in 1295 AJ>.) 
which deals with some of the occupation of Tantric Buddhists and contains some 
vernacular dohas. — On the language of the dohas of the twenty-two authors included 
in Charydcharya” , see S. K. Chatterji, op. cii. pp. 112-17; M. Shahidullah, op. dt. 
pp. 33 f. Cf. infra, Ch. xn. 

* BGD. introd., p. 12. Tliis reference is said to indicate his Bengal origin. 
The dohas also appear to be written in proto-Bengali. According to Griinwedd 
(Geschichten d. Mahasiddhas, p. 184) Bhusuku belonged to the K-shatriya caste, 
flourished in Nalanda in the time of DevapaJa, and was known by the name of 
Santideva. In Rahula Sahkrityayana’s list (op. cit. p. 222), Bhusuku occurs as a 
prince who flourished in the reign of DevapaJa (809-849 a.d.) at Nalanda. 

Sumpa. op. cit. p. cxix. In Rahula’s list, ^^tipa occurs separately as a 
Brahman of Magadha who flourished in Mahlpala’s time (c. 988-1038 A.D.) . 

‘ The dohas in Charydcharya° are : Nos. 15 and 26. 

To Santi-pada, who is also called Ratnycara-tenti, is ascribed Sukha-duhkha- 
dvaya-parityaga-drishti in Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, n. 234). A Sanskrit Dvibhuja- 
heruka-sddhana of his is published in Sddhana-mdld, n. 474-76. Taranatha (Edd- 
stemmine, pp. 105-06) describes Ratn^ara-swti or Santi as a Brahman of Magadha 
who became an Acharya of Vikramaslla and preached for seven years in Siriihala. 
See Griinwedel, op. cit. 1.56-58. To Katn^ara-swti eighteen Tantric works are 
ascribed in Bstan-hgyur . A Chhando-ratndkara by Ratn^ara-^nti is noticed in JASB. 
1908, p. 595. as existuig in the Tibetan version. (Sanskrit text, with the Tibetan 
version, ed. Georg Huth, Berlin 1890). 

Op. cit. pp. xcix, 49. Sarat Chandra Das is here (see p. ci) uncertant 
about the location of Zahor, but in JBTS. i (1893), p. If, he believes that 
Santirakshita was a native of Gauda, which opinion has been repeated by Benoytofc 
Bhattacharya and others. 

Viz., Ashfa-tathdgata-stotra, Vajradhara-sahgita-bhagavat-stotra-pkS ani 
Hevajrodbhava-kurukullydydh Pancha-mahopadesa at Cordier, pp. 11, 12, M. He 
is also known as Acharya Bodhisattva, to whom also four works, mostly Septa* 
tath^ata, are ascribed in Cordier, pp. 298, 368, 369. 
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tradition, however, appears to centre round the Mahayanist logician 
and scholar Santarakshita ; but he does not appear to be definitely 
distinguished from the Vajrayanist Tantric author, Santirakshita, 
who is connected with Padmasambhava of Uddiyana^ as his 
brother-in-law and collaborator, but who may or may not be the 
same person. The logician Santarakshita was a high priest and 
teacher at Nalanda and followed the Svatantra Madhyamika school. 
From this standpoint he reviewed with great acuteness and scholar- 
ship the earlier philosophical systems, both Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist, in his TaUva-samgraha,^ which exists both in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, and on which his pupil KamalasBa® wrote a 
commentary. He also wrote Vdda-nydya-vntti-vipanchrtdrtha^ 
and Madhyamakdlamkara-kdrikd (the latter with his own com- 
mentary) ,® which are available only in the Tibetan version. His 
reputation must have travelled beyond the limits of India, and he is 
said to have visited Tibet at the invitation of king Khri-sron-lde-bstan 
and assisted him in building the first regular Buddhist monastery of 
Bsam-ye on the model of the Odantapuri Vihara of Magadha.® He 
is said to have worked for thirteen years in Tibet, and, along with 
Padmasambhava and his own disciple Kamalasila, laid the founda- 
tion of Buddhism in that country. 


' Waddell. Lamaim (London 1895), p. S79f. The name of the place 
Uddiyana is also given in the forms Oddiyana, Odyana, Odiyana and sometimes as 
O-rgyan or U-rgyana ; but it has not yet been definitdy located. B. Bhattadmiya, 
following H. P. SastrT, would identify it with Orissa and draw far-reaching condu- 
sions about Buddhist Tantric centres in Orissa. But this is only a conjecture , 
and Orissa is often mentioned as Odivisa in the Tibetan works. In JBO ' / 

p. 34, however, B. Bhattacharya bdieves that the idace wm in Assam! There a 
great probability in the identification proposed by Sylvain Levi (JA. 1915, p. 105 , 
see F. W. Thomas in JRAS. 1906, p. 461 note) with the Swat valley m North- 
western India, the people of which, even in Hiuen Tsangs 1™* (Watters, i. 825), 
made the acquaintance of magical formulas their occupation. See the question 
discussed bv P. C. Bagchi and N. Das Gupta in IHQ. vi. 580-83, xi. 142-44. 

* Ed. OOS. No. xxx-xxxi. Baroda 1926, with Kamalasila’s commentary. W. 
M. Wintemitz in Inddogia Pragensia, l. 1929, pp. 73 f. A 
Tattva-siddhi is also mentioned by B. Bhattacharya, but this may be y 

Santarakshita or fiantirakshita. . , . 

* There is no definite evidence that Kamalasila belonged to Bengal ; hot Be is 

described as a contemporary of Lui-pa. Ba*_o>r 

* See S. C. Vidyabhusan, Indian Logie (CaIcntU 1921). pp. 823-87. 

* Tar. 204-5, 213. See Wint.-Lif. n. 375. . a, i, uu... 

* Sarat Chandra Das (JBTS. i. 1-Sl) gives an account of Sa nbrak^ s 

activities in Tibet. He is said to have vbited Tibet in 743 *■»• > 
monastery of Bsam-ye in 749 and died in 702 aJ>. This 
B, BhaitacbafyA (intpod. to TaUvor^ihi/raha, p. and a 

(Indian Teachart of Buddhist VnivermBes, Madras 1928, p. 124). Cf. mfm. 
Ch. xvn. 
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With regard to Jetari, the next important writer, the Tibetan 
tradition^ appears to distinguish a senior and junior sage of that 
name. The senior or Maha-Jetari belonged to Varendra, where his 
father Garbhapada lived at the court of king Sanatana.* He is 
said to have received from Mahapala the diploma of the Papdita of 
Vikramasila Vihara, and instructed Dlpamkara Srljnana in the 
Buddhist lore. The younger Jetari® was a Buddhist Tantric sage 
of Bengal, who initiated Bodhibhagya and gave him the name 
Lavanyavajra. It is possible that the three learned works on 
Buddhist logic, preserved in Tibetan,^ belonged to the senior Jetari, 
while the junior Jetari was responsible for eleven Vajrayanist 
Sadhanas also preserved in Tibetan.® 

Dlpamkara Srljnana, the alleged pupil of Jetari, appears to have 
been a very industrious and prolific writer, to whom the Bstan-hgyur 
assigns about one hundred and sixty-eight works,® of which a large 
number consists of translations. They are mostly Vajrayanist works, 
known as Sadhanas'^ (Rgyud), but Sutra (Mdo) works, also listed 
in the Batan-hgyur under his name, presumably deals with the 
general doctrines of the Mahayana. Haraprasad SastrT is probably 
right® in distinguishing two Dipamkaras, but there might have been 
more Dipaihkaras than two.® Of these, Dlpamkara Srijnana, who 


* Tar. 230; Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xcviii, 116. 

* Tar. 230-33. Sumpa, however, believes that Jetari was born of a YoginI 
whom Sanatana kept for Tantric practices ! 

* Sump^ op. cit. pp. xcviii, 112. 

* Hetu-tattva-upadeia, Dharma-dharmi-^iniichaya and Bdlavatdra-tarka. See 
S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. pp. 337-38. There are also two other Sutra works of 
Jetm in Brtan-hgyur, viz., Bodhi^atideiana-vritti and Sugata-mahavibhanga-kdrika 
(see Tar 327). 

“ Cordier, op. cit. pp. 84, 101, 289, 299, 319, 357, 366, 367. 

" The Rgyud section, according to M. Shahidullah’s calculation, contains 96, 
Rgyud-hgrel 86 and Mdo-hgrel 36. Sastrl’s index of Cordier’s summary of Rgyud- 
hgrel l-Lxx gives over 100 Tantric works, of which about 40 are translations. 

^ On the characteristics of the Sadhana and of Vajra-yaJia literature in 
general see L. de la Vallee Poussin in ERE. loc. cit.; Wint.-Lif. ii. 387-92. Most 
of the published Sadhanas, as in B. Bhattacharya, Sadkana-mdla, 2 vols., QOS. 
Nos. xxvi, xli (1925, 1928) and elsewhere, are very short, but some are fairly 
long; they are generally written in indifferent Sanskrit prose, with verse Mantras, 
some being entirely in verse. On Dharanis see Winternitz, op. at. pp. 380 f. 
The Sahgitis introduce the Buddha in an assemWy of the faithful. 

* BGD. introd., p. 22. 

* Besides Dipaihkara Srijhana, the Bstan-hgyur has preserved numerous 
works under the names Dlpamkara, Dlpamkara-chandra, Dipamkara-bhadra, and 
Dipaxhkara-rakshita, who were probably not all identical. Dipaihkara-bhadra is 
mentioned also by Taranatha (Oeschichte. pp. 257, 264; Edelst. p. 95) as bdonging 
to Western India. To Dipaihkara Srijfiana Atliia is also ascribed a Charya-^U* 
(Cordter, p. 46). 
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is also designated by the Tibetan title of Atisa, certainly belonged, 
according to the Tibetan tradition,^ to Bengal. Sumpa informs 
us^ that Dipamkara was a high priest both at Vikramasila and 
OdantapurT, and that he was known also by the honorific epithet of 
Jovo (=Prabhu) . He visited Tibet, lived, travelled, and worked 
there for some time,® and the large bulk of his original and tran- 
slated writings testify to the assistance he rendered not only in 
propagating Tantric Buddhism but also in rendering Indian works 
accessible in Tibetan. 

JnanasrI-mitra, described^ as a central pillar of the Vikrama- 
sila vihdra at the time of Chanaka of Magadha, was bom in Gauda. 
He first joined the Sravaka school, but afterwards became a Maha- 
yanist and came to Vikramasila about the time when Dipamkara 
&rljnana left for Tibet. He wrote a work on Buddhist logic, called 
Kdrya-kdrana-bhdva-mddhi, which exists in Tibetan, and must have 
attained considerable reputation to be mentioned by Madhava in 
the 14th century in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha.^ He should be 
distinguished from Jnanasrl, of whom ten Vajrayana works exist in 
Tibetan. 

Of the minor Buddhist writers, mostly Tantric, who in all 
probability flourished in Bengal during these centuries, it is not 
necessary to give a detailed account here ; for their writings appear 
to be of the same character and possess no distinctive interest. 
Among these may be mentioned Abhayakaragupta, who has more 
than twenty Vajrayanist works preserved in Tibetan, but four* of 
these are also available in Sanskrit. He is described^ as a Buddhist 


* See Cordier, op. cit. pp. 46, 88. 

’ Op. cit. p. xlvi, 118; also xxxvi, 95; Tar. 243. DTpamkani 
appeara also to have been connected with the Somapun-vi^?'® wh«e he trandated 
Madhyamakorratna-pradipa of Bhavaviveka (Cordier, op. cit. m. 299) . 

* Cf. tupra pp. 144-46 ; infra Ch. xvn. 


‘ Tar. 214 f.; Siunp^ op. cit. pp. xcviii, 118, 120. 

® S. C. Vidyabhosan, op. cit. p. 841. 

* These are: KSla-chahravatara (Saslri-Cof. i. 161; mb. dated IIM 
Paddhati commentary on Buddha-kapala-Umira (ibid. pp. 163-64, Ms. fimhed at 
VikramaMa in the 25th year of Bamapala’s reign; Cordier, ra. p. 212), 
narna^mandalopayika (ibid. p. 153-61) and Vehchhushnuidambhalartidkana (SasW, 
Nepal Catalogue, n. p. 205=No. 162, in the SMhana-tamuekchaya) . 

’ Sump®, op. aU pp. xcciviii. 63, 112, 120, 121; Tar. 260 f 
Taranatha bdieves that hk father was a Kshatriya, his mother a Bt^raiapl. 
He was widl versed in Hindu Sastras of the Tantraa the 'HrUiikas w wm 
converted, but studied the Buddhist Tantras in Bengal Irfe on. S. C. Dos m 
JASB. 1882, i^. 16-18, pves a di^Oy <fiteent account AWmyrdairagi^ 
frmn 'Kbetan sources. He states that Abhayakaragupta was bwn m tte midffle 
of the 9th centiHT in Eastern fadia near the city of Gao^ wait to Sta^dha, 
became a priest to king Bimapaa and, by his leaming and other accomplishinent 
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monk of “ Bangala ” born in a Kshatriya family at Jharikban^a 
in Orissa ; he flourished in the reign of Ramapala as Pandita of 
Vajrasana and Nalanda. becoming a high priest of Vikramasila, 
according to Sumpa Mkhan-po, at the time of Yakshapala’s dethrohe- 
ment by his minister Lavasena.^ Divakarachandra, described as 
belonging to Bengal in the Bstan-hgyur^ which includes one Heruka- 
sadhana and two translations of his, was according to Sumpa 
Mkhan-po® a disciple of Maitrl-pa, and lived in the reign of Naya- 
pala, but was driven away from Vikramasila by Dlpamkara.^ 
Kumarachandra, described® as “ an avadhuta of the Vikramapuri 
Vihara of Bengal in Eastern Magadha,” is responsible for three 
Tantric Panjikas (commentaries) preserved in Tibetan ; Kumara- 
vajra, also described as belonging to Bengal,® was mostly a translator, 
who has only one independent work on the Heruka-sadhana. Dana- 
slla, similarly described as belonging to Bhagala in Eastern India'' 
and to the Jagaddala vihara in the east,® is mentioned as a translator 
by Sumpa.® He has about sixty Tantric translations in Tibetan 
to his credit, but there is also a brief Pustaka-pdthopdya,^^ translated 
by himself into Tibetan, on the mode of beginning the reading of a 


came to preside over the Vikramasila vihara. He died before Ramap^a abdicated 
in favour of his son Yakshap^a, and was succeeded by Ratnakarasanti at Vikrama- 
the Bstan-hgyur Abhayakaragupta is described as an inhabitant of Magadha 
(Cordier, n. 71, 255). See 1C. m. 369-72. 

He appears to be different from Abhaya-pandita, to whom about 108 
Tantric works are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur. 

* Cordier, op. cit. p. 319 ; also pp. 83, 92 for the works. 

Op. dt. . pp. xlvii, 119, where the name is given as Devakara-chandra. 
See Tar. 244. 

A Pdka-vidhi by Pandita-m-Divakarachandra is noticed in Sastrl, Nepal 
Cat. n. 43-44 ; cf . P. C. Bagchi, Dohdkoia, p. 8 (cdophon) , where the m 3 . is dated 
in 1101 A.D. He may be identical with Devakara-chandra, also chiefly a translator 
(5 works in Tibetan), or Devakara (two translated works, Cordier, p. 181), both 
of whom are described as Indian Upadhyayas (Cordier, pp. 176, 181, 217, 277), 
but he may be different from Divakara-vajra (4 works, Cordier pp. 47, 48, 828, 
829), who is described as a Mahabrahmana. 

' Cordier, op. cit. p. 160; for the works see pp. 73 169. 

* Ibid. p. 33. 

Ibid. p. 188, also p. 63. Has Bhagala any connexion, as Rahula Sahkritya- 
yana suggests, with modem Bhagalpur? Or, is it another form of Bangaia « 
Bhahgala by which Taranatha and Sumpa mean Bengal? Taranatha believes 
(Oeschichte, pp. 204, 226) that Danasila was a Kashmirian, and lived in the tone 
of MahTpiila of Bengal. 

’ Cordier, op. cit. p. 33. 

* Op. cit. pp. xlvi, 115. 

“ See S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. dt. pp. 340-41; also IHQ. 1027, pp. 85048 
f(« a description ol the woik. 
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brok. Putali (or Putuli, Puttali), mentioned^ as a Buddhist 
antnc sage of Bengal, wrote a Vajrayanist work on Bodhichitta 
but Nagaboc^i (or Nagabuddhi ?) , who is said* to have been bom 
in Sibsera in Bahgala ” and who served the later Nagarjuna as a 
isciple when he was working alchemy in Pundravardhana, left 
thirteen Tantric works now preserved in Bstan-hgyur. It is not clear 
u Tankadasa (or Dahgadasa)^ was a native of Bengal, but he is 
described as a Vriddha-Kayastha and contemporary of Dharmapala 
of Bengal ; he wrote at the Pandubhumi vihdra a commentary, called 
SuvUada-sam'puta, on the Hevajra-tantra. But Prajnavarman, who 
is credited with two commentaries and two translations of Tantric 
^xts, is distinctly assigned to Bengal.® There are, however, some 
uddhist Tantric writers who worked in Viharas situated in Eastern 
India, but there is no direct evidence that they were natives of 
^ngal. They are : Bodhibhadra of the Somapun vihdra,^ 
Mokshakaragupta, Vibhutichandra of Jagaddala vihdra, and Subha- 
kara’^ also of the Jagaddala vihdra. Of these Mokshakaragupta 
Wrote a work on Logic called Tarka-bhdshd,^ and may be identical 
with the commentator of the same name on the Dohd-kosa in 
Apabhraihsa.® Vibhutichandra has a total of twenty-three Tantric 
works, of which seventeen are translations, including translations 
of two works of Lui-pa. Similarly, Vanaratna, who is mostly a 
translator, is vaguely described in the Bstan-hgyur^'^ as belonging to 

Sumpa, op. cit. pp. Ixxiii. 130. He is regarded as one of the 84 Mahasiddbas ; 
he was a Sudra of “ Bhahgala ” (Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 216) , with whiefa B&hida 
Sahkrityayana’s description (p. 225) agrees. 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 245 {Bodhi.chitta-vdyu-ckaranarbhdvanopaya). 

’ Sumpa, op. dt. pp. xii, 90; Tar. 86 f, 105. The Siddhacharya Nagabodhi 
(Grunwedel, op. cit. p. 214), a Brahmana of 'Western India and disciple of 
Nagarjuna, is probably the same person (Rahuia Sahkrityayana’s description agrees). 
For his works, see Cordier, pp. 137, 138, 142, 143, 167, 207, 209, 245. 

* Sumpa, op. cit. pp. v. 144 ; Taian&tha, Eddxt. p. 100. 

* Cordier, op. cif. pp. 3, 4, 298. He hailed from Kapafya in Bengal 
(Cordier. ni. 399). 

' Ibii. p. 98 ; two works. He may be the same as Bodhibhadra of Yikratna- 
iila vihdra mentioned by Taranaths (Oexhichte pp. 259 f). 

’ Ibid. p. 293. He should be distinguished from Subhakaragupta of Slbgadha, 
pupil of Abhayakaragupta and high priest of Vikramasila, who flourished in the 
reign of fiamapala (Sumpa, op. cif. pp. cxrdi, 120 ; Tar. 252, 261 ; S. C. Vretyabhraan, 
op- wf. p. 346). 

‘ S. C. Vidyabhnsan, op. cit. p. 346. 

* Cordier, op. cit. p. 219. 

“ Cordier, op. cit. pp. 19, 21, 23, 49, 50, 126, 142, 178, 362, 365. Sastri, 
Nepal Cat. n. 244, notices an Amrita-kamika commentary of Vibhfltichandra, in 
^Buskn^ on Nama-eahgiti accordirig to Kitadiakxa-yana. On ^bhutichandra see 
N. N. DasgnpU in IC. v. 215-17. 

" IWi. pp. 17. 77, 
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Eastern India, but Sumpa Mkhan-po^ informs us that he visited 
Tibet from the monasteries of Koki land.^ Of some writers, again, 
we can infer their place of origin only indirectly from their works. 
Thus Kambala or Kambalambara-pada, to whom six works chiefly 
on Heruka-sadhana are credited in Tibetan, wrote also a collection 
of Dohas, called Kambalu-gitiJcd,^ apparently in proto-Bengali ; and 
one such Doha (No. 8) occurs also in the Charydcharya" .* To this 
class belong several writers, but about some of them we have more 
definite information. These are Kukkuri-pada, Savari-(or Savara)- 
pada, Lui-pada, Krishna-pada and others ; but since these writers, to 
whom Vajrayanist workers are credited in the Bstan-hgyur, are also 
counted among the eighty-four Siddhas and connected with popidar 
Tantric cults, especially the Mahamaya, the Yogini-kaula and the 
Natha cult, all of which possibly developed further out of Vajra-yana 
and Mantra-yana,® it would be better to take them up separately. 

With these so-called Siddhachatyas we enter upon a somewhat 
new phase of Bengal Tantrism, although most of these thaumaturgists 
present a medley of doctrines, which had probably not yet crystall- 
ised themselves into well defined or sharply distinguished cults. The 
Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana as offshoots of Mahayana, were never 
at any stage separated by any clear line of demarcation. The same 
remarks would apply also to the various closely allied, perhaps con- 
currently existing, and presumably popular, cults.® which became 
associated with the names of the Siddhacharyas and the Natha-gurus, 
and which (whatever might have been their origin) show a clear 


‘ Op. cit. p. Ixix; Tdr. 263. 

’ For Buddhist Tantra in eastern Koki land, see Tar. 267. 

BGD. introd., p. 27. On the legends of Kambala, who is counted as one 
of the Siddhas, see Grunwedel, in the work cited, pp. 176-76. 

BOp. laranatha (Gesch. 188, 191 f, 275, 324; Eddst. 53 ff) connects 
Kambala \rith tJd^yana and associates him with Lalitavarjra and Indrabhiiti in 
the exposition of Hevajra. Sumpa (pp. x, 90, 94 ), believes that Kambala was 
a contemporary of Aryadeva, Rahula Sahkrityayana makes Kambala a diseijrfe 
of Vajraghanta of Varendra (flourishing under Devapala, c. 810-60 A.D.), 
belonging to Orissa. 

On the distinction, which however is not sharp, between Mantrayana and 
Vajra-yana, see Wint.-iif. n. 887-88. Also P. C. Bagchi in Ch. xm infra. 

* With our present available materials the exact relationship of these 
various cults cannot be determined, but there can be no doubt that, whether 
Buddhistic or Brahmanical, they were mtimately related, and their teachers ffemc 
i^is^mately in more cults than one.— In addition to the authorities cited above, 
m the Tibetan kgends about the Siddhacharyas will be found in Die OesMeUe 
^ vimatdachtzig Zauberer (Mahdtiddhai) , aus dem Tibetischen ubersetat von 
A, Grflnwedel, m Baeetler-Arckiv, Band v (Leipzig and Berlin 1916), pp. 137-288 
(her^ter cited as Griinwedel) ; in Taranatha’s EdeUtemrnine, aus dem 'KbefisidMa 
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admixture of Buddhist ideas^ and claim as their teachers recc^nised 
expounders of Yajra-yana and Mantra-yana. We have in conse- 
quence a curious confusion, in the various traditions, between the 
early teachers of the different but closely related cults. We have, for 
instance, the traditions of more than one Savara, Lui-pa, Saraha and 
Krishna, just in the same way as we have traditions of more than 
one Santideva, Santirakshita and Dipamkara ; while Lui-pa, has been 
equated with Mmanatha or Matsyendranatha, who is one of the 
acknowledged founders of both Yogini-kaula and Nathism. The 
difficulty is here perhaps greater than that of distinguishing between 
Mahayana and Vajra-yana writers, where they might have been 
confused by similarity of names, and where, since the one system 
developed out of the other, it was not inherently impossible for a 
Mahayanist to be a Vajrayanist. But in this case, as also sometimes 
in the other, it is not always possible to assume two or more sets of 
teachers having a common name or a common belief. To explain 
this confusion, therefore, one should presume a syncretic tendency, 
not unusual in the history of religious cults, to assimilate and identify 
the teachers of the different groups. This tendency must have been 
facilitated by the fact that these cults, collectively called Sahaja- 
siddhi, in their origin were not probably sharply differentiated, having 
developed under the same conditions and possibly out of the same 
source or sources. In the case of Nathism especially, which was 
perhaps more popular than academio, this tendency of assimilating 
the recognised teachers of Buddhist Tantrism is not unintelligible. 
Whether the Nathism in its origin was a form of Tantric Buddhism 
which transformed itself into Tantric Saivism or whether the process 
was otherwise, need not be discussed here ; but it is clear that it 
assimilated rites and tenets from various sources, its curious legends 
belonging to no regular order.^ In the same way it appropriated, 
or rather assimilated, its own Gurus to Vajrayanist teachers of 
repute, on the one hand, and to Siva and his disciples, on the other. 

One of the characteristics of Sahaja-siddhi is that it repudiates 
Mantra, Mandala and other external means and modes of Vajra-yana 
and Mantra-yana, puts emphasis on Yogic practices and cultivation 
of mental powers, and, accepting their terminology, places different 
interpretations on such fundamental concepts as Vajra, Mudra etc. 
The lands where this phase of Tantrism was the most wide-spread, 
and perhaps where it originated, were Bengal and Assam. Most of 

fibersetzt von A. Gronwedel, Petrograd 1914 (BiH. Buddkk* xviii) , aodm Bahalo 
SankritySyana in JA. ecsDcv, 1934, pp. 818-288 (hweaftor died as KShnla). 

’ See mfra Ch. xm. , 

* See Gopal Hald». OopiMid Legtnd, in PTOC. n (1983), p. 277. 
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the teachers, therefore, belong to these countries, from which their 
teachings must have spread in divergent forms to Nepal and Tibet , 
but the traditions concerning them became overlaid, obscure and 
confusing, and their works present a medley of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The religious aspect of the question is not our concern 
here, but we shall give a brief survey of the important works and 
authors connected with these cults. 

Kukkuri-pada (or °pa), one of the eighty-four Siddhas, is 
mentioned by Tibetan tradition^ as a Brahman of Bengal who intro- 
duced Mantra-yana (Henika-sadhana) and other Tantras from the 
land of Dakinl. This somewhat obscure account probably refers to 
the introduction of the cult of Mahamaya, with which his name is 
traditionally associated,* and which, judging from the titles of the 
works,® appears to form the theme of at least three out of his six 
Tantric works in the Bstan-hgyur. He is also credited with two 
vernacular Dohas in the CharydchaTya° (Nos. 2, 20) * Another 
early Siddhacharya is Savari- (or Sahara) -pada, of whom it is 
recorded by Sumpa Mkhan-po® that he was a huntsman of the hills 
of “ Bangala,” who with his two wives, Loki and Guni, was con- 
verted by Nagarjuna during the latter’s residence in that country. 
The Tibetan sources,® again, place him as a contemporary of Lui-p5, 


* Sumpa, op. cit, pp. vi, 113, 135, 145; Taranatha (Eddstemmine, pp. 104 f) 
adds that he taught the Tantras to Padmavajra, from whom they were handed 
down in succession to Tilli, Naro and Santi ! The strange name Kukkuri-pa is 
explained by Sumpa by the legend that Kukkuri-pada united in Yoga in the 
Lumbini grove with a woman who was formerly a bitch. The same work (Sumjw 
Mkhan-po, pp. vi, 108, 145) speaks of a Kukuradasa (=Kukuraraja ?) also called 
Kukuracharya as a Buddhist Tantric sage, adept in Yoga and a great preacher, 
who was a lover of dogs ! 

‘ Tar. 275. According to Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 176, Kukhuri was a Brahman 
of the eastern land of Kapilawkni ; according to Bahula, a Brahman of Kapilavastu 
and Guru of Mina-pada. 

‘ One of these, Mahdmaya-sadhanopayika, is available in Sanskrit m 
SSdhana-mdld, n. 466-68 (No. 240) . 

* He is probably identical, as Cordier suggests (p. 109), with Kukura-pa 
or Kukuia-raja of whom eight Tantric texts on various deities (Vajrasattva, 
Vairochana, Heruka etc.) are given in the BHan-hgyur. This perhaps confirms 
Sumpa Mkhan-po’s statement that he introduced various kinds of Tantra. See 
Tar. 188-89. 

° Op. cit. pp. cxxi, 90. Elsewhere (pp. cxxi, 124) it is said that Savari 
belonged to the hill tribe called Savara. In Taranatha the name is given as 
Savari. The legends of Savari who is regarded as one of the 84 Mahasiddhas are 
given in Griinwedel, op. cit. pp. 149-50. 

* See P. C. Bagchi, introd. to Kaula-jndna° , p. 27. B^ula makes Sabararpi 
discipde of Saraha and Guru of Lui-pa, his place of activity being given as 
Vikrama^a. 
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making him* even a preceptor of Lui-pa in Tantrism. Two verna- 
cular Dohas of Savari are also found in the ChaTydchmya° (Nos. 
28, 50) . It is probable, therefore, that he was connected with the 
new cults, although ten Vajrayanist works are assigned to him in the 
Bstan-hgyur? He appears to the same as Savarlsvara,® some of 
whose works in the Bstan-hgyur are concerned with Vaira-yogini 
Sadhana, which king Indrabhuti of Odyan and his sister Lakshim- 
kara made popular."* 

But the most important name of this group is perhaps that of 
Lui-pa. He is credited with four Vajrayanist works in the Bstan- 
hgyur, of which one called Abhisamaya-vibhanga is said to have 
been revealed by him directly to DTpamkara Srijnana in order that 
(according to the colophon to the text)® the latter might help its 
Tibetan translation. He was, therefore, in all probability an older 
contemporary of Dlpamkara and belonged to the end of the 10th 
and beginning of the 11th century.® Two of his vernacular Dohas 


* Sumpo, op. eit. pp. 124, 185; Taranatlui, Eddsteinmine, pp. 20, 28. The 
relationship of the earlier Siddhas to one another in spiritual lineage is differently 
given in different traditional accounts. Their chronology, therefore, depending on 
their mutual relationship, is equally uncertain. On the question of the confusion 
of Savari, Maha^avara and Saraha, see below under Saraha. 

’ Cordier, op. cit. pp. 67, 68, 128, 198, 236, 296, 826, 386. Some are 
available in Sanskrit also, in Sddhana^mald, n. 884-88 (SiddharAavara) , 466 (dnd .) . - 

* But he is probably different from Mahasavara, by which name Saralia 
(Rahulabhadra) is also known (Cordier, op. cit. p. 221, 248, also p. 39) . See below. 

* Advayavajra, who belonged to Savararsamjwadaya (Cordier, p. 46) has 
about 22 works translated in the Bstan-h^vr, but some of his works w also 
avaUable in Sanskrit. Twenty-two small Vajrayanist tracts of his are edited by 
H. P. ^stri in the Advayavajra’-saihffraha. Also in Sddhaiui-^malCy I. 47 , n. 424, 
490, His other name or tiUe, Avadhuti-pa, probably indicates his connexion with 
the Avadhuti sect of Sahaja-siddhi, and this appears to be supported by h» 
commentaries on the Dohd-kosa (ed. P. C. Bagchi, JL. xxvin) . E.xcepti^ 
connexion with the Savara-sampradaya, there is no direct evidence that he onged 
to Bengal. One Advayavajra, however, without the title Avadhuti, but called a 
Brahmans, appears to have come from Bengal (Cordki, p. 260) . ^Bahula ea 
Avadhuti-pa a disciple of §anti-pa. 

‘ M. Shahidullah, op. cit p. 19, would eiidM the colophtm differm Uy , 
while H. P. Sastri thinks that Dlpamkara helped Lui-pa in writing this work. 
But see P. C. Bagchi, Kauta-jncma" , introd., p. 28. . , 

* M. Shahidullah (op. cit p. 22), following Sjdvain Levi andJRnma^ 

would place him mwh eariiw in the 7th century. Prom Marathi slices Matsyen^- 
natha’s date would be the end of the century (S. K. ^ ^ ’ 

D. R. Bhandwkar in W. i. 728-24). But see P- C. Bagchi. cit. for « 

of these views. The approximate dates asrigned by B. A. ^ 

Gonikshanatha and others from South Indian traditkm (Poona Onmtaiat, t. 16-22) 
do not conflict with our tentative ctaomdogy. 
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are given in the CharydchaTya° (Nos. 1, 29) but Haraprasad 
S^trl^ speaks of an entire collection called Luipdda-gitikd. It is 
through these vernacular Dohas that he probably became one of the 
earliest founders of the Tantric religion found in the Dohd-kosas. The 
Tibetan tradition mentions him as the Adi-siddha, thus making him 
occupy the same position as the Indian tradition would ascribe to 
Minanatha or Matsyendranatha. It has been pointed out that the 
Tibetan translation of the name Lui-pa means Matsyodara or 
Matsyantrada and Sumpa Mkhan-po* makes him, as the Indian 
tradition makes Matsyendranatha, a sage of the fisherman caste.® 
The Tibetan sources, again, place Lui-pada in Bengal,® while all 
the Indian legends of Matsyendranatha are connected with the sea- 
board of Eastern India. The published Sanskrit texts of the school 
claim Matsyendranatha as the founder of the Yoginl-kaula system, 
while Taranatha believes {Gesckichte, p. 275 f) that Lui-pa introduced 
the Yoginl cult. On these, among other, grounds Lui-pa has been 
equated^ with Matsyendranatha, the legendary fisherman of 
Chandradvipa, who is the starting point of a new system of Ttotric 
thought and practice, connected with the Yoginl-kaula, Hatha-yoga 


' His Tattva^svahhavardohikoaorgUikd-drishfi (Cordier, p. 280) is the same 
as Doha No. 29; see IHQ. 1927, pp. 676 fl. 

’ BOD. introd., p. 21. 

• Cordier, op. dt. p. 37; also P. C. Bagchi, op. dt. pp. 22-23; Tar 106 
(Schiefner's note) ; Grunwedel, op. dt. p. 143, f.n. 2. 

* 0-p. dt. pp. 124, 135 

But according to Rahula, Lui-pa belonged to Magadha and was in his 
youth a scribe or Kayastha to king DhannapaJa (769-809 a.d.) ; he was a disciple 
of Sabara-p^ who in his turn was a disciple of Saraha. That some of the teachers 
of these cults belonged to lower castes (probably an indication of their Buddhistic 
origin) is suggested by the names as well as the legends. Cf. the names Jalamdhara 
(fisherman) , Tanti-pa (weaver) , H&di-pa (sweeper) , Tilipa or Telipa (oilman) , etc. 
But the names need not always imply caste, for Jalamdhara and Tilopa are 
described as Brahmans, Dombi-pa as a Hshatriya. 

Cordier, op. dt. p. 33. But Sumpa makes him (p. cxli) an employee of 
the king of Uddiyana ; Taranatha (Edelat. 20) makes him a scribe of Samantasubha, 
king of Udyana in the west ; Rahula describes him as a scribe of Dharmapala 
and gives his place of activity as Magadha! See on this point P. C. Bagchi, IHQ. 
1930, p. 583. H. P. Sastri (JBORS. 1919, p. 609) informs us that Lui-pa is even 
now worshipped in Radha and Mymensing. Wassilijev (note to Tar. 319) states 
that Lui-pa was bom in Ujjayinl, while in Grunwedel, loc. dt. he is said to have 
liv^ under Indrapala at S^iputra (near Pataliputra) . In Tmanatha’s Opinion* 
Liii-{>a was a contemporary of Asahga. 

The equation was first suggested by Grunwedel, op. dt. Cordier (p. S3) 
hesitates to accept the identification. See also Levi-iV^of, i. 333, note 4. 
TWiuiatha (EdeU. pp. 130 f) distinguishes Lui-pa from Mln^ but he also 
distinguishes between Mma and Machchhindra. 
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and Natha cults of East Bengal and E[amarupa. Even if the identi- 
fication is not accepted, it will certainly strengthen the suggestion, 
made above, of the tendency towards syncretic assimilation of the 
teachers of the various cults. 

The homage paid by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta in his 
Tantraloka} would place Matsyendranatha earlier than the begin- 
ning of the 11th century; and if he is identical with Lui-pada, his 
probable date would be the end of the 10th or the beginning of the 
11th century. As the reputed founder of the new school of Sahaja- 
siddhi, he is connected with a series of teachers, whose writings are 
preserved mostly in the Apabhramsa and the vernacular, and who, 
as such, properly falls outside our province. But in its earlier 
stages the Sahaja-siddhi represented by these teachers starts 
apparently as a deviation from the Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana ; 
while in these cults are to be found the sources of the Natha cult, 
which calls itself Sivaite but which shows greater affinity with the 
Buddhist than with the Brahmanical Tantra. All the reputed 
Siddhacharyas are, therefore, found credited with Vajrayanist works 
in the Bstan-hgyur. The only exception is perhaps Matsyendra- 
natha, if he is not the same person as Lui-p&da ; but we have a work 
on the Bodhichitta by Mlna-pada,® who is described as an ancestor 
of Matsyendranatha. The cult must have been introduced early 
into Tibet and Nepal, where Matsyendranatha came to be identified 
with Avalokitesvara, while in India his apotheosis occurred by his 
assimilation to Siva.® There are some works, however, which 
profess to have been revealed (avatarita) by Matsyendranatha. 
Five of these texts written in Sanskrit have been published^ from 
old Nepali manuscripts ; and if the manuscript of the principal 
longest text, entitled Kavla-jndna-nirnaya, belongs to the 11th 
century (as its editor maintains), it must be taken as the earliest 
known work of the school. According to this work, Matsyendra- 
natha belonged to the Siddha or Siddhamrita sect, primarily con- 

‘ Ed. KS. I. 7 (vol. I, p. 85). In spite of conflict in the legendary 
accounts, the names Minanatha and Matsyendranatha belong probably to the 
same parson. 

’ Cordier, op. dt. p. 837; the work is named Bahyantam-bodkiehitta^ 
^>c^^hopadesa, 

• For a r4sum4 of the legends of Matsyendranatha see Chintahar an Chiito- 
varti in IRQ. 1930, pp. 178-31. The Yoginl-kaula cult must have beai dosdy 
cwmeeted with Hatha-yoga; for scone of the Asanas and Madras in Ha^mryo^ 
ate exiaessiy named after Matsyendranatha, and its tradition daims him m 
first teachor of Hafha-yoga after Adin&tha (ia. Siva) . In the Tmim-Mra o 
Xrishpananda, Mlnaii^t hu Matsyendianktha is cminected with the wordup 
of Tara. 

* Ed P. C. CSS. 8. 1934. 
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nected with the Yoginl-kaula, the chief seat of which was Kamarupa. 
Although the word Kula in Brahmanical Tantra is often synonymous 
with Sakti, it is undoubtedly related here to the five Kulas of the 
Buddhist Tantra, representing the five Dhyani-Buddhas ; while the 
word Sahaja is equated with Vajra as a state to be attained by a 
method of Yoga called Vajra-yoga. There is, thus, a very consider- 
able admixture of Buddhist Tantric ideas and practices with those 
of the Brahmanical Tantra. 

The next great Siddha of the school is Gorakshanatha who is 
described in most of the accounts as a disciple of Matsyendranatha. 
The legends, which must have originated in Bengal and spread in 
divergent forms to Nepal, Tibet, Hindustan, the Punjab, Gujarat 
and Maharashtra, connect him and other Natha-gurus with the 
Gopichand legend,^ with the Yogi sect of the Punjab, and the 
Natha-yogls of Bengal. Perhaps he did not, as some of the legends 
suggest, strictly conform to the traditions of the Mantra-yana ; and 
it is no wonder that in Nepal and Tibet he is considered to be a 
renegade,^ whose Yogis passed from Buddhism to Saivism simply 
to please their heretic rulers and gain political favours. Of Goraksha- 
natha no work® has been found, unless he is identical with the 
Goraksha of the Bstan-}f,gyur, who is responsible for one Buddhist 
Tantric work.^ If his alleged disciple® Jalandhari-pada, who 


* For an able treatment of the legend in its various forms, see Gopal Haidar 
in the work already cited. On Gorakshanatha as a deified protector of cattle, 
see JL. XIX. 16 f. 

* hevi-Nepal. t. 355 S ; Tar. 255; BGD. 16. Goraksha has been identified 
(see note to Tar, 323) with Anahgavajra, but this may be an instance of the 
attempt to assimilate him to the well known Vajrayanist writer Anahgavajra, who 
was a disciple of Padmavajra and preceptor of Indrabhuti of Uddiyana. This 
Goraksha may be the Goraksha mentioned in Bstan-hgyur. 

A Sanskrit Jndna-karika, in three Patalas, said to have been revealed by 
Gorakshanatha, is mentioned in Sastrl, Nepal Cat. i. 79-90; this has been induded 
by P. C. Bagchi in the work cited above, where the name of the teacher occurs 
as (p. 122) Maha-machchhlndra-pada and nof^ as Gorakshanatha. A Sanskrit 
Goraksha-samhitd of late quasi-Hindu origin is supposed to embody his teachings. 
Also a Goraksha^siddhanta (ed. Gopinath Kaviraj, Part i. SBS.). The v«nacnlar 
productions of the Goraksha school are of very late origin, and it would not be 
critical to assign any of them to the teacher. 

* Called Vayu-tattva-bhavanopadeia (Cordier, op. cit. p. 237). To his 
alleged disciple Chaurahgin also is ascribed a work of the same name. 

Jalandhari (variant Jalandhara) is sometimes mentioned as a discii^ 
Indrabhuti of Uddiyana, while some popular legends identify him with HSdi-pi of 
the Gopichand story. According to Griinwedel, (op. cit. p. 189), Jalandhari was 
a Bra hman of Tha(a land, while Tar. 195, makes him a contemporary and G®b 
of I^ishvacharya, and connecU him (EdOH. 62 ff.) with the Gopichand feg^ o* 
Bengal as Hadi-pa. According to the accounts of Ttranatha and Sumpa, hb ted 
name was Siddha Balapada, but he was called the sage of JalaniBiam, a l^aee 



^*1 Achdrya Virwpa 

the legends as the Guru of Gopichand, is the same person 
Mahacharya Jalandhara, Acharya J^dhari, or 
biddhacharya Jalandhari-pada of the BsUmrJigywr} then he might 
be taken as the author of four Vajra-yana works, including a 
commentary, called Suddhi-^vafrarpradipa. on Eevapamadhana, the 
origmal being assigned to Saroruhavajra.^ 

To the other Siddhacharyas of the Sahaja-siddhi, some of whom 
are also Gurus of the Natha cult, numerous Buddhist Tantric works 
are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur. Both Indian and Tibetan* tradi- 
tions make Virupa (or Viru-pa) a disciple of Jalandhara; but the 
mter tradition also appears to mention more than one Buddhist 
antric sage of that name, of whom a junior and a senior ^rQpa 
We ^^distinguished.'* One of these Virupas was bom in the east 
at Tripura * (Tippera ?) during the reign of Devapala. The 
istinction, however, is not clear in the Bstan-hgyttr, but it ascribes 
ten Vajra-yana works to Acharya or MahachWya Virupa, and twO 
TOllections of apparently vernacular Dohas and Padas (Virupa~pada~ 
c^turastti and Dohd-kosa) to Mahayogin or Yoglsvara Virupa.* 
ilopk or Tailika-pada,^ another Siddhachkrya, is made by Tibetan 


wwn Nepal and Kashmir, where he lived for some time. The Nagara Tfaafa 
® where J^andhara was bom in a family of Sudra merchants. He 

Udyana, Napal, Avanti and Chatigrhma in Bengal where Gopichand, Son of 
Vimalachandra, was the king. See JASB. 18»8, p. 88. In Bibnli’s account 
kiandhara is described as a Brahman whose discijdes were Kaah»-p& and 
Mateyendra! His Gum is called Kurma-pa. 

* Cordier, op. cit. pp 89, 60, 78, 241, 

* Ibid. pp. 76, 78. 

Sumpa, op. cit. pp. Ixxii, 109. 

Ibid. pp. Uni^ 102, 104, 109, 112. Tor. 162 ff. makes the senior Virupa 
Jayadeva Pan^ita (the snccessor of Dharmapala) and a fdlow-student 
o Santideva. He mentions (p. 205) the junior Virupa as a Siddhachatya. 

iropa IS connected with various forms of Vajra-yana tadhana and mentioned as 
... uf the Mahasiddha Dombi-Heruka. Elsewhere {Edeltt. SI) l^ranatha 

leves that Virupa appeared thrice in this world ! According to Cordier (op. cit. 
p. 80), and Griinwedd (op. cit. 147-48), l^mbi-Hemka was a Kshatriya king 
™ Magadha and exponent of Hevajra-sid^ (8 works in BrUm^gyvr ) . See 
Bddn. 84-36. 

Sumpa, toe. cit . ; GrOnwedel, op. cit., p. 146. 

' ^rdier, op. cit. p. 223. H. P. SSstH (BOD. iatrocU p. *^) ad* two 
vi*.. Virupa^ffitikS and But are these Pada-eoBectiwm or 

“*^tis? One Dolm cd Virs^ ocema in the CttarySehorgai' (No. 8). Fw Mi 
Va^yin* wrada, see Cordier, op. cit. n. 67, 126, 179, 177, iSS. *», 280. 

^ The name » fpven in varems fetsu: TiGpi, TQl^ 'raape, Tiiape, 
TOopa, Tailopa, TdlipS, Tdopa, Teli-yogt It is eipiraied by Smapa, isadlidly, 
by the legend of his having jmned in Yoge with m Yogad who used to sub^ in 
ea^ Itb by pounding aeseiiie (t&) 1 Did he bdong to the Teli caste t 
U 
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sources a contemporary of Mahipala of Bengal;^ and one of these 
traditions makes him a Brahman of Tsatigaon (Chittagong ?) , who 
was converted under the name of Prajnabhadra.® Besides four 
Vajra-yana works, a Dohd-kosa of his is preserved in Tibetan.* 
Tilo-pa’s disciple Naro-pa or Nado-pa is also assimilated to well 
known Buddhist Vajra-yana teachers. He is said^ to have succeed- 
ed Jetari as the north-door Pandit of Vikramaiila as an adept in the 
Buddhist Agama, and left the monastery in the charge of Dlpaiiikara 
in his seventieth year to become the high priest of Vajrasana (Bodh- 
Gaya) . One account makes him son of king Sakya Subha^nti- 
varman of the east (Prachya), while another believes that he was 
the son of a Kashmirian Brahman, and became a Brahmanical 
'Rrthika Pandita and then a Buddhist Siddha under the religious 
name of Jnanasiddhi or Yasobhadra. As he appears to be identical 
with Nada, described in the Bstan-hgyur as Srl-mahamudracharya, 
and with Nada-pada, described in the same work as Mahacharya 
and Mahayogin, he should be credited with nine Vajra-yana 
Sadhanas,* some of which concern Heruka and Hevajra, as well as 
two Vajra-gitis* and a Panjika on Vajra^padorsdra-saihgraha, 
which last work, it may be noted, was undertaken at the request of 


' Tar. 226; Sump^ op. cii. pp. jdi, 128. 

* Cordier, op. cit. p. 43, assigns a Sahaja work alternately to Tailakapada 
alias Prajnabhadra. It is possible that all these teachers had a popular name, as 
well as a Buddhist devotional name. There is another Siddhacharya Tailika-pada 
(Cordier, p. 79) who hailed from Odyana. According to Griinwedel (op. cif. 
p. 170), Tilopa lived in Vishnunagara and attained Mahamudra-siddhi. In Bahula’s 
l^t» Telopa is described as a Brahman disciple of Fadmavajra and mast^ of 
Naro-pa. 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 223. Ed. P. C. Bagchl (Sanskrit text in Dohd-kosa, JL. 
**'^**t- 41-52, also pp, 1-4) . The Vajra-yana works are mentioned in Cordier, 
op. cit. pp. 43, 79, 223, 224, 239, 244. 

‘ Sumpa, op. cit. pp. Iv, 18, 46, 116, 117 (called Narota-pa). On pp. Ixvn, 
118 the luime of the place where Naroiw practised Tantra is given as Phullahan 
to the west of Magadha. According to Griinwedel (op. cit. p. 168), Nara was 
by caste a wine-seller, and lived in Salaputra in East India. Taranaths*-Jmgever, 
belreves that he w^ a Kuhminan Brahman and agrees with Sumpa’s account m 
Ks Edelst. 74 ff. ; see also his OeschickU, pp. 239 ff, 244 ff, 249, 828. 

‘ Cordier, op. cit. pp. 16, 68, 70, 87, 92, 97, 125, 130, 182, 238. G. Tncd 
(JRAS. 1936, p. 677) speaks of another work of Naropa which he discovered hi 
Nepal. It is a Sanskrit text, called Sekoddeia-fikd on initiation according to IBla* 
chakra. In Griinwedel, (op. cit. p. 168), Naro, Naro-pa, Narota-pa, Nads, 
Nada-irada appear to be the same person who was also known as Jnana-fflddhi off 
Yaiobhadra. 




Cordier, pp, 220, 224. BOD, kttiod., p. S3 assigns to him a 
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Vinayasri-mitra, a Bhikshu of Sinaka-stupa Mahavihara of Pa^ti- 
keraka in Kashmir.^ 

Another important Siddhacharya is Krishna or Krishna-pada, 
known also by the Prakrit form of the name as Kanhu-pa. There 
must have been, as Haraprasad S&strl rightly conjectures, several 
Erishnas or Kanhus. The Batan-hgyur mentions a senior Krishpa,® 
a Krishna from Orissa who was a translator,® as well as a Krishna- 
charya and a Krishna-vajra.'* One Indian Krishpa, again, wrote 
at Somapurl vihdra,^ which was situated in Bengal. It is difficult 
to say which of these authors® should be (if at all) identified with 
Krishnacharya or Eanhapa of the Sahaja-siddhi and the Natha cult, 
who is regarded as a disciple of Jalandhara-pa. According to 
TaranMha, however, Krishnacharya, disciple of Jalandhari, belonged 
to Padyanagara or Vidyanagara in the southern country of Karpa f 
but another Tibetan account informs us that his birthplace, as well 
as place of conversion, was Somapuri.® Eleven vernacular Dohas 
are given in the Charydcharya° under the names Kanhu, Krishna- 
charya-pada, Krishna-pada and Krishna-vajra,® as well as cited 

‘ Cordier, op. dt. p. 68. This might lefor to the Nado-poda of Kashmimn 
ori^. 

* Ihid. p. 159, called Mahamahopadhyiya ; the junior ICp s hp a is mentioned 
at p. 82. 

’ Jba. p. 82. He may be the same Kapha as is mcnUoned by Snmp& 
(pp. V, 110) as a Buddhist Tantric sage who was bom in a Bndnnan famfly of 
Orissa (Odyana ?) and was initiated by lalandhara i see ^so pp. Ivii, 185. where 
the name is given as Kanha or K a nh ayt. 

* Ibid. p. 227, where he is called a Mahiyoria. "wl * Doha-koia is assigned 
to hhn. He may be the same as our authrv. Also pp. 94, 101. Altogether three 
works are mentioned under Us name by O^dier. 

* Ibid. p. 166. 

* To them altogethw ozty<iine Buddhist Tantric works are ascribed in 
Bttan^ksn/ftr. Some of these have been preserved also m Sanskrit in Nepal, «.?. 
Vamnta-tdaka (Ccadier. p. 88; ]^idipa)=the same in Sistri’s Neptd Cut, n. 199 
(incomplete) : KuruktMa-tSdhana (Cordier, p. 94 ; Krishnavajra) =the same in 

(Nepd Cat. n. 201) riSodAono-moB, pp. 872-78 ; Yoga^atna- 
mSS PaSjiM em Hevajra (Cmdier, p. 67 ; l^ishpa or Eaphupada)=fVepa( Cat. iL 
44; Sastri^lat. I. 114. 

* Eddtt. 69. M. Shahidnllsh takes it to be Orissa. Taraaatha (pp. 195, 
197) (bstingukhes between a senior and a junior {T&r. J811, 284, 268, 276, 2441 
S^d^ichKya. The junior, in his opinion, was responsible for Tantra works on 
SMnbais, Hevajra and Jamaataka; he bdonged to the Brahman caste and was also 
a writer of Dohas. 

* GrOnwedei, op. dt. p. 168. The Indian legmd of Kanupa in connection 
with Gopichand is given by M. Shahidnlla^ op. dt. pp. 26-27. 

* Kanhu. Noe. 7, 9, 40, 42, 45; Erishpacharya-pada, Nos. 11, 86; 
Krishnapeda. Nos. 12, 13(?), 19; Erishpavajrs, No. 18. In No. 36, Jalandhari is 
mentioiKd with respect as a masts. In Bahula’s list. Kapha-pa appears as a 
disc^ of Jalandhara, a Ki^astha fiving at Somapurl during Devapala’s rrign 
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under one or other of these names in its Sanskrit commentary. A 
Dohd-koia in Apabhraih^ by Krishnacharya also exists in the 
original and has been published.^ 

The problem of the identity of Saraha or Saraha-pada, the next 
important teacher, whose other name is given as Rahula-bhadra, is 
equally difficult. Sumpa Mkhan-po^ describes him as a ‘Brahman 
Buddhist sage bom of a Brahman and a DakinT in the city of 
Kajfii in the eastern country. He was well versed in both Brahma- 
nical and Buddhistic learning and flourished in the reign of Chandana- 
p&la. He is said to have converted Ratnapala and his ministers 
and Brahmans, and to have become the high priest of Nalandft. 
He learned the Mantra-yana from Chove Sukalpa of Odivisa 
(Orissa), but afterwards visited Maharashtra where he united in 
Yoga with a Yogini who approached him in the guise of an archers 
daughter. After having performed the Mahamudra with her, he 
became a Siddha and went by the name of Saraha. It is also recorded 
that he used to sing Dohas of Buddhism as a means of conversion. 
In the Bstan-hgyuT there are about twenty-five Tantric works 
assigned to him,® including more than half a dozen concerned with 
Dohako^-glti and Chary&-gUi.* An Apabhramsa Doha-koio^ 
(with a Sanskrit commentary®) connected with his name has been 


c. 900-950 A.D.). S. K. Chatterji (op- ci't PP- 1*0-84) identifies KrishpScharya wHh 
Kanhu-pade 

' BGD. 183-32 (Krishnacharya-pada) ; in M. Shahidullah, op. dt., with the 
Tibetan version, pp. 72-182 ; in P. C. Bagchi, Doha-koia, cited above, pp. 181-136, 
also pp. 24-28. S. K. Chatterji {infra, p. 386) would place the Doha-writef 
imshnachaiya at the end of the l*th century, on the ground that the Cambridge 
University Library mb. of the Hevajra-parijikd by Panditacharya Srl-krishna-pada 
is dated in the 39th year of Govindapala (=c. 1199 a.o.), presuming our author’s 
identity with this S^hna-pada. 

• Op. cit. pp. Dvii, 84, 85 ; Griinwedd, op. dt. pp. 150-51, as one of the 
84 Siddhas. 

• One Vajrayanist Sanskrit text of Saraba-pSda’s given in SSdhana^mSld, I- 
79. Another in Sadhana-tamuchchaya, 170. 

‘ Cordier, op. dt. pp. 218, 220, 821, 222, 231, 232, 247. 

’ BGD. 77-132 (called Sarojavajra ; 32 Dohas) ; in M. Shahidullah, op. dt. 
pp. 123-234 ; in P. C. Bagchi, op. dt. pp. 52-120, also pp. 6-9, 28-32. 

• The commentator Advayavajra calls his author Sarojavajra, Saroruha and 
Saroruhavajra. This Advayavajra is probably a later writer, different from the 
Vajrayanist author of the same name, who is also called Avadhuti-pSda (see $vpr* 
p. 341, f.n. 4). He belonged to Saride^ in Bengal (Cordier, op. dt. pp. 238, 256).— 
Saroruha is distinguished from Saraha by Taranatha in both his works. In Bahida'f 
list, Saraha occurs as the Adi-Siddha, having three disciples Buddha-jfi&na, Nagarjuna 
and Sahara, pa, which Sabara-pa in his turn is mentioned as the Guru of Lui-pi- 
Saraha further figures as a Brahman of Nalanda, flourishing in the reign 
Dharmi^rSla (c. 776-810 AJ».). 
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published ; and four of his DohAs occur in Charydeharya’ (Nos. 8*. 
38, 38, 39), where he is called Saraha-pada. Cordier is probably 
right^ in his suggestion that there were several Sarahas, who are 
described in the Bgtan-hgywr variously as Mahabiahma^ia, MahA- 
charya, Mahayogin or Yo^vara, as belonging to OddiySna® a®*! 
also as Mahaiavara and once as a descendant of Krishpa,® but it is 
difficult to distinguish them. Taranatha, however, distinguishes 
two Sarahas, one of whom, the junior, was otherwise called Saban,* 
while the other was named Rahulabhadra.® It is likely that the 
Siddhacharya Saraha, to whom the Dohas can be legitimately 
ascribed, was a different person from Saraha-Bahulabhadra,® the 
Vajrayanist author of the Sadhanas, and that both are to be dis- 
tinguished from Saroruhavajra, also called Padmavajra, who is known 
in the history of Buddhist T^ntrism as one of the pioneers of 
Hevajra-tantra and as the Guru and Paramaguru respectively of 
Anangavajra and Indrabhuti of Oddi^ns. 

Of those minor personalities of this group, who probably belonged 
to the east, only a brief mention may be made here. It is not clear 
if all of them belonged to Bengal. Garbhari-pa or Garbha-pada, 
popularly called Gabhur Siddha,^ wrote a work on Hevajra and a 
Vajra-yana commentary ; Biila-pada,* described as a descendant of 
Lui-pada, is credited with a Doh^hhaTya~0iikSrdfishti ; Amitabha 
commented upon the DohS-koia of Knshpavajra ; Karman, Karmara 
or Kamari, a descendant of Virfipa, was the authm- of one Va^ 
yana work;*" Vipapada, also a descendant of Virupa, bat de»- 


• TSrwiiUla (EdtUt. 10) bdiewa that BahulaMiadra, v«th 
whom he identifies the younger Swdia, was bom in {Wiviia. He makes Lm-i* a 

d«c.ple ^ pp ^ fix, «rr. *48. See M. ShahMuBah. 

cL^op. ere. P. «*• Cf. Tar. 66. The addhichfirya Kahula. according 
to Grtowedd (<q»- »»> ** Komaifipa. 

• Edeb*. * 0 ; cf. Tar. W5. ...... 

• Tar, C6, 10®- RalwlaWiad** ii gi9«u •» an o* Snrwia ih Cormer, 

eie. p. 64 ^ 

» Cordis, op. ctt. p. **5 ; he is probably the sane as GarvMJ-pSda, p. 7^ 

one wode eadi in Cordier. Hjs ida« of activity is pven as Bodhinagara by 


• Ibid. p. 884. Called also Kla-pa or Brava. Aecorii^ to Grfinwe^ 

(op. eU. pp. 808 ff.), Ite belonged to the royal Csmily of Graham, with whidi 

description Bfihula appears to agree. 

• Cordier, op. at. p. 877. _ 

” Ibid. p. 841. Griinwedd, op. cit. p. 188, inform ns that Kanmra was 

a blacksmith of Saliputra in Magadha, and was also known as Kampari. In 

Bahula’s list Kammra-pa also appears as a blacksmith of SnUpitra 
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cribed^ as a Kshatriya prince of Gahura who was fond of the Vina * 
wrote works on Vajradakinl and Guhyasamaja, as well as one Doha 
(No. 17) given in the Charydcharya° ; Kahkana, a descendant of 
Kambala-pa, composed one Doha to be found in the Charydcharya^ 
(No. 44) and a Charyd-dohakoia-gitihd Darika or Dari-pada,* 
also a Mah^iddha, variously described as a disciple of Lui-pa and 
Naropa, was responsible for twelve Vajra-yana works in the Bstan- 
hgyur^ and one Doha in the Charydcharya° (No. 34) ; and 
Dharmapada (also called Gundarlpada) ,® a descendant of Krishna, 
has twelve Vajra-yana works in the Bstanrhgyur and two Dohas 
in the CharydchaTya° . None of their works, except the Apabhramsi 
Dohas mentioned, is available in print, and exists only in Tibetan. 

It will be seen that Bengal had a very large share in the cultiva- 
tion and spread of this peculiar and prolific Buddhist and allied 
Tantric literature, which in all probability received encouragement 
from the Buddhist kings of the PMa dynasty. But it is remarkable 
that with the advent of the Sena kings, who had Vaishnavite leanings, 
this literature and culture went underground for all time.’' We hear 
of no suppression or persecution of Buddhism under the overlordship 
of the Senas, but it was probably a part of their policy to encourage 
Brahmanical studies as a reaction against the Buddhistic tendencies 
of the Pala kings. There cannot be any doubt that under the new 
regime of the Sena kings, non-Buddhistic Sanskrit literature and 
culture in Bengal received a fresh impetus. This might have partly 
been also a result of the general revival of Sanskrit learning, probably 
under similar circumstances, in Kashmir, Kanauj, Dhara, Kalyana, 
Mithila and Kalinga. But the entire literary output of Bengal in 
this period covers practically the reigns of two kings only, Vallalasena 


Cordier, op. cit. p. 238. In Babnla’s list VIna-pa is a disciple of Bhadra-i>s 
and a prince of Gaoda. 

* Sumpo, op. cif. pp. cxvHi, 125. 

Op. cit. p. 231. He is coanted as one of the eighty-four Mahasiddhas. 
On the legends of TCahkana see Griinwedd, op. cit. 174-75. 

Tar. 127, 177, 249, 278 ; GrOnwedel, op. cit. p. 215. He is said to belong 
to Saliputra in the thne of Indrapila. See also BOD. 30. 

Corfier, op. cit. pp. 17, 33, 84, 59, 212, 219, 237. 

Ibid. p. 241. BOD. introd., p. 250. He is probaUy diffemt fcwn 
Dharmadasa mentioned by Sumi» (op. cif. pp. xudv, 99), who was lawn in 
many countries and wected a temide to Mafijughosha. In Rahula’s list Dhanna-pS 
and Gundari-i» aie distinguished. Dhanna-i^ according to Grunwe^ (op. at. 
p, 190), was a Brahzoaii of Bodhinagara. 

* Ihe labours of Haraprasad Sastxi and others have made it dear that 
Buddhism did not entirdy disappear but lived, and is still livmg, in a disguised 
form in Boigal. Ihe theory of iU being persecuted out of the land, tlwrefore^ 
is hardly rwuntamaUe. 
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and Lakshmanasena, and it confines itself chiefly to Brahmanical 
ritualism and poetry ; the New Logic, Brahmanical Tantra and 
sectarian Vaishnavism emerging about three centuries later with the 
consolidation of the Muhammadan rule. In the meantime the 
Bengali language and literature, which were concerned in this period 
possibly with lost songs, hymns, and ballads on the themes of Radha- 
krishna, Gopichand, Lausena, Lakshlndhara, Srimanta and Kalaketu, 
were perhaps slowly characterising themselves, so that from the 
uncertain beginnings of the Charydcharya° , they were transformed 
in the 14th century into the definite articulation of the Sn-krish/^ 
Jdrttana. This story belongs to another chapter, and we shall see 
that, even in its beginnings, the vernacular literature did not fail to 
exercise some influence on the theme, temper, and expression of the 
contemporary Sanskrit literature. 

One of the objects of the Brahmanical ritualistic writings, which 
was meant to, regulate the daily life of the people and in which the 
authors of this period and their royal patrons took undoubted 
interest, might have been to counteract the social and religious 
disturbances with which Buddhism might have threatened the very 
basis of the Hindu society. During the reign of the Pala kings, 
whose official religion might have been Buddhism but who do not 
appear to have been intolerant of other faiths, we hear of only one 
well known person, Bhavadeva Bhatfa, who was an antagonist dl 
Buddhism and heretic dialecticians and composed works on Brahman- 
ical ritualism. In the Sena period such protective works were 
multiplied, but we hear of no avowed hostility towards non-orthodox 
systems. The attitude is intelligible when we consider the possibility 
of an accommodating spirit which in course of time appropriated 
reversed the process. Even in the Pala period, we have seen, the 
Buddhist gods into the Hindu pantheon and which also sometimes 
Buddhist and Sivaite Tantras attempted to assimilate instead of being 
hostile to each other. As on the one hand, Matsyendranatha was 
equated with the Buddhist Lui-pada and transformed into Avalokitei^- 
vara, while the Buddha himself was honoured by Jayadeva with a place 
in Hie list of the Avataras of Kfislpia, we find, on Uie other hand, 
Mfth&kala and Gapapati worshipped and awarded several Sadhanas^ 
by Buddhist writers, and the Lihga cult and Sivaite gods re- 
commended in the Buddhistic Samvarodaya Tantra.^ 

The Dharma-wstra works of this period are, therefore, written 
more from the practical than the academic point of view, and consist 
ai ritualistic manuals prescribing the various pious duties and 


' Sddhana^mSld, n Nos. 800-06, and 807. 


• Wmi.-LU. n. 400. 
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ceremonies. The earliest of these appear to be the Hdralatd and 
the Pitfi-dayita of Aniruddha, both of which have been considerably 
used as authoritative by Baghunandana. The first work* deals with 
the observance of impurity (A^ucha) consequent upon birth and 
death, its duties and prohibitions, the period for which it is to be 
observed, the persons who are exempted from observing it and other 
relevant topics. The second work,^ intended for the Samavedie 
followers of Gobhila, is concerned chiefly with rites and observances 
connected with Sraddha or funeral ceremony ; but it includes a 
treatment of general duties like Mouth-washing (Achamana) , Teeth- 
cleansing (Danta-dhavana) , Ablution (Snana) , daily prayers 
(Sandhya) , Offering to Pitris and ViSve-devah (Tarpana and 
Vaisvadeva), the periodical Parva^a-siaddha, as well as an eulogy 
of gifts. Both the works are in prose and contain a large number 
of passages quoted from old and new writers. The closing verse of 
the Hdralatd tells us that Aniruddha was a resident of ViharapStaka 
on the bank of the Ganges and that he was versed in the doctrines 
of Bhatta (Kumiirila). The colophons to the two works supply 
the further information that he was Dharm&dhyaksha or Dharmi- 
dhikaranika (Judge), as well as a great teacher (Mahamaho- 
pidhyAya) of Champaha^^i, from which place® a section of Varendta 
Brahmans derive their designation. Besides the Pur&nas and older 
Dharma-rastra authors, Aniruddha quotes more recent authorities, 
among whom he mentions Bhojadeva and Govindar&ja in his 
Hdralatd. This would fix the upper limit of his date at 1100 aj>. ; 
and the lower limit is supplied by the citations of Baghunandana 
(mentioning both the works and the author) and Govindanands 
(calling the author Gauda) at about the beginning of the 16th 
century. Since the Hdralatd is named as an authority in the Buddhir 
viveka of Rudradhara, the lower limit may be pushed back to the 
second quarter of the 16th century ; while three quotations from the 


‘ Ed. KamalkrisliiMi SmritHirtli*, ffibl. Ind., Calcutta ISOO. The rroA a 
aometinies also called SuddU-viveka (Mitn. Notices, n. No. fl4», p. S38, also 
No. 1001, p. 378), but this is only • pcwtion of the work, also noticed in Sastri-Cef. 
m. 337, No. 8266. 

Ed. SPS. No. 6, Calcutta (no date). It or may not be the same 
work as the Karmopadenni Paddhati (see Eggding, op. eit. m. 474, No. 1558/481), 
for only a portion of this text is found in the printed edhiMi. The ccAqdKm 
this Lidia Office ms. styles the author Dhartnidhikata^ika or Judge, whSa tias 
coi^hon to the printed text of the HondaU describes him as Dhaniwdybyafcsiln* 
whidi has apparently the same meanmg. The colophons to both the wcuks demgmih 
him M Champahiti- (or ChampahaPya, Champahatpya-) mahamahopidhylya. ; > 
That the {dace was in Varendra aniears frmn its n^tkm in the TlTinaWF^- 
Cf. of M a d o n i y ih (OL., 147 f, at p. 154). 
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Hdralatd having now been identified^ in a manuscript of the 
Suddhi-Totvakara of Chandesvara preserved at the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, it is claimed that the lower limit should come 
up to the middle of the 14th century. All this makes it likely that 
he was identical with the Aniruddha who is extolled by Vallalasena 
in his Ddna-sdgara not only as a scholar far-famed in the Varendri 
land for his piety and knowledge of the Veda and Smriti, but also 
as his own Guru from whom he learnt the Purana and Smriti and at 
whose instance his own work itself was written. This would place 
Aniruddha’s literary activity about the middle of the 12th 
century.2 

Aniruddha’s royal disciple, Vallalasena, appears to have composed 
four works, of which two are known to exist. His Achdra-adgafa 
and Pratishthid-sdgara^ are mentioned as already composed In 
verses 56 and 55 respectively of his Ddna-sdgara ; and the former 
work is also known from citations in the Smriti-ratndkara of 
Vedacharya and in the Madanor'pdrijdtc^ of Visvesvara Bhatto. 
But these two works of Vallalasena have not yet been recovered. 
His Ddna-sdgara, according to the author’s own statement, was 
written under the instruction (gurofi sikshayd) of his Guru 
Aniruddha, but Raghunandana believes® that it was the work of 
Aniruddha Bhatta himself. The work is, as its name implies, an 
extensive digest, in seventy sections,® of matters relating to gifts, 
the author himself informing us (v. 53) that he has dealt with 1376 
kinds of gift. It deals with the merits, nature, objects, utility, times 
and places of gift, bad gifts and prohibited gifts, rites and pn^dnie 

^ By Bhavatosh Bhattacharya in JBORS. xxm. 138-42. 

* In Proc. ASB. 1869, p. 137, a Chitarmdshi/a^addhati by Aniruddha is 
noted, while Mitra {Notices, Tin. 175, No. 2700) mentions a Bhagavat-ttMva- 
manjoTi on Vaishnava theology. No personal details of the author are given, and 
it is doubtful if thqr are to be credited to our Aniruddha. 

* From the author’s own remarks it appears that the topic of gifts made in 
different parts of the year is dealt with in the first work, while the second work 
treats of the dedication of reserroirs and temjdes. 

* See Kane, op. eit. p 340. 

* EkSdan-tattva, ed. Jirananda Vidyasagar, Vol. ii, p. 44. Tliat Valiatasena 
himself was a man of letters need not be doubted, for one of his verses is quoted 
ht the Sadukti-karnamTita of Srldharadasa . 

* MSS. in Eggding, op. at. nr. 542, No. 1704-05/719-20 (Beng^ mb.) ; 
Bfitea, Noiieet. l. 191, No. 278; Bf. P. dastri. Notices, 2nd Series, i, p. 170 (extracts 
in all these). There is a post-colophon statement in the Lidia Office ms. which 
teys that the work was conqileted in iSaka 1091 (=:im aj>.). R. L. Mitra makes 
ont the date to be Saka 1019, which Anfredit {ZDMO. xu. 329) accepts, 
correcting the India Office ms. date; but see R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1887-91, 
pp. Ixxxii-xcL The wmk is quoted five times by the Maithila Chapdeivaia in his 
Krit)/<MVtnakara (ed. Kamalkrishna Simrititiitha, Bihi. Ind., p. 641 ; cf. JASB. 1915, 
f. 882), and sevend times by Ragfannandana {Snd, p. 368). 

48 
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connected with the making and accepting of gifts, the sixteen kinds 
of great gifts (Mahadana) and the large number of lesser gifts, 
together with an enumeration of the Puranas and their extent. It 
gives valuable information regarding the texts of many works as 
they existed in the author’s time. His Adbhuta-sdgara, which has 
been printed,^ is an equally extensive work on omens and portents, 
their effects, and means of averting them. It is divided into three 
parts according as the portents are celestial (appertaining to stars 
and planets), atmospheric (such as rainbow, thunder, lightning and 
storm) and terrestrial (such as earthquake). As in the case of the 
Ddna-sagara it attempts to cover, with copious quotations drawn 
from a very large number of authors and works, the varied aspects 
of the subject and bears evidence to the industry and learning of 
the compiler. It was probably left unfinished by the author and 
completed by his son Lakshmapasena.^ Although not a Brahman 
himself, Vallalasena received as much recognition of his work in 
Bengal and outside as any professional Brahman writer of this 
period. 

Both Bengal and Mithila claim Gunavishnu, son of Damuka 
and author of a work on Vedic ritual entitled Chhdndogya-mantra- 
bhdahya.^ The Bengali editor of his text makes out a good case 
for Bengal’s claim ; but the evidence adduced cannot be regarded as 
completely decisive. It is probable that he flourished some time 
before Halayudha who makes considerable use of this work in 
his own similarly planned Brdhmana-sarvasva,* but Gunavishnu- 
need not be much earlier. Gunavishiiu’s work is a commentary 

Ed. Muralidliar Jha, Prabhakari and Co., Benares 1905. The work is 
quoted twice by Raghunandana (JASB. 1916, p. 363). 

We are told ki the opening verses of the work itself that it was begun 
in S^ra 1089 (=1168 A.D.), but was left unfinished and completed after his death 
by his son Lakshmanasena, whom he had raised to the throne and from whom he 
had extracted a promise to finish the work. The India Office ms. of the work 
(Ealing, cf. cit. V. 1197, No. 3104/718 — ^Bengali ms.) is incomplete at the beginning 
and at the end, but the two Deccan College mss. (Nos. 801 of 1884-87 and 831 of 
1887-91) give the verse (see R. G. Bhandarkar, loc. at.) . and so do the printed text 
and the two Dacca Univ. mss. No. 1846 (Bengali ms. dated Saka 1737), 8314 
(Devanagari, dated Samvat 1793). In the text of the Adbhuta-Mgara itself there 
is mention of Saka 1088 and 1090 in the sections on the portents of the Saptarshi 
and of the planets Ravi and BrihaspaU respectively (see M. Chakravarti, JASB. 
1918, pp. 343-44). Cf. tupra, pp. 830 ff. 

* Ed. Dnrgamohan Bhattacharya, SPS. No. 10, Calcutta 1930. Also ed. 
Paramesvw Sarma in the Maithila Granthamala, Darbhanga, 1888=1906 AJ*. 
See description of fts sis. in Eggeling, op. cit. i. 47, No. 880/8381a. 

Ralayudha and Gunavishnu are menticmed together in the same verse tt 
an anonymous Bengal conunratary on the Rudradhyaya (Yajurveda), noticed 
VSP.-Cat., introd, p. viii. Guijavishflu is quoted by For <Ali« 
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in eight parts on selected Vedic Mantras (about 400) used 
in the Samavedic Grihya rites. It consists of eight sections, 
dealing first of all with the sacrament of marriage and with all the 
rites connected with the child from its conception (Garbhadhana) 
to the end of the period of Vedie study (Samavartana) , exactly in 
the same order and with the same nomenclature as those of Bhava- 
deva’s Chhdndoga-kartndntishthdna-'paddhati mentioned above 
but it also includes, after Aniruddha’s Pitri-dayita, a treatment of 
daily Prayers (Sandhyd), Ablution (Sndna), Vaisvadeva, offering 
to the Pitris (Srdddha), as well as a commentary on the Purusha- 
sukta and its application to human sacrifice. It is probable that the 
commentator found the Mantras already embodied and handed down 
by a traditional Mantra-patha, which Aniruddha might have also 
used ; for all the Mantras commented upon cannot be traced in the 
Chhdndogya-brdhmana or Mantra-hrdhmanm, on which also Guna- 
vishnu appears to have written a commentary,® but of which the 
arrangement is different. It is noteworthy that Sayana undoubtedly 
shows his acquaintance with Gunavishnu’s °Mantra-bMskyc^ which 
must have, therefore, attained wide popularity by the 14th century. 

The most important writer of this group is undoubtedly 
Halayudha, but unfortunately all his works have not survived.* 
The few facts known of him are given in the opening verses of his 
Brdhnuiena-sarvasva His father Dhanafijaya, of the Vatsa-p^o<ra, 
married Ujjvala, and became a Dhannadhyaksha or Judge. Hala- 
yudha had two elder brothers, I^na and Pasupati. The former wrote 
a Paddhati on the rites relating to the Ahnika or daily devotional 
observances of Brahmans {si. 24) ; while the latter wrote also a 
Paddhati on Sraddha and kindred topics (si. 24 ; also Benares ed. 
p. 124), as well as another on Pdkoryajfia (SI. 4S). In his early 
years Halayudha was appointed a Raja-pandita ; in youth he was 
raised by king Lakshmanasena to the position of Mahamatya, and 
in mature years he was confirmed as a Dharmadhikarin or Dharma- 
dhyksha (si. 10, 12, 14).® The Paddhati of Isana is lost, as well as 


references see Durgamohan Bhattachaiya’s edition cited above. The learned editor 
places Gunavishnu in the reign of Vallaiasena (introd. pp. znii, xxxv). 

’ See mpra p. 322. 

* BCL.-Cat. p. 112, No. 9807a. Gunavishnu also appears (Darbhanga ed. 
p 174) to have written a commentary on Partukara Ojihga-sutra. 

* Sayana does not mention Gunavishnu, but cites him as ktchit. The citations 
closdy correspond. 

* For an account of Halayudha, see M. Chakravarti in JASB. 1915, pp. 327-336 ; 
Kane, op. cit. pp. 296-301. 

‘ In the colophons he is also called AvasthSta, Mahadharmadhyaksha, 
M<.l.a,?hnrm£dbiltri tA and Dharmagaradhikaxin. See IC. l. 502-5 where Halayudha 
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those of Paiupati,^ but a Dasa-karma-paddhati on the Qrihya 
ceremonies according to the Kanva-^kha of the Sukla-Yajurveda is 
found ascribed to a Raja-pandita Pasupati in some manuscripts of 
the work.^ 

Halayudha informs us (si. 19) that besides the Brdhmana- 
aarvasva, he wrote MimdThsd-sarvasva,^ Vaishnava-sarvasva, &aiva- 
aarvasva and Pandita-sarvasva.* The last two works are quoted 
by Raghunandana,^ but none of these works appears to have come 


is made out to be a Varendra Brahman and distinguished from Halaj’udha of 
Dakshina Radha. 

* One Pasupati is cited several times by Raghunandana (JASB. 1915. 
pp. 367-68), but his works are not mentioned. In the Sadukti-karnarmita, a verse 
(ii. 10. 5) is attributed to Fasupatidhara, but there is no reason to hold that he 
is identical with om* Pasupati. On verses quoted from Halayudha in this anthology, 
see below. 

’ Mitra, NoUca, n. 6, No. 528 (Dasa-karma-paddhati), the opening verse 
of which names the author as Farapati and describes him as BhOpati-pandita. This 
may or may not be the same work as Nos. 257 and 491 (beginning lost) of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College (Descriptive Cat., pp. 230-32. 441), called Dnsa-karma- 
paddhati, in which the opening verse is missing, but the author’s name is given in 
the colophon as Raja-pandita Pasupati. But there is no ground, except that of 
similarity of names, for identifying the authors of these two works with our 
Pasupati. Mitra’s ms. No. 742 in the same volume of the Notices, called VivSka- 
paddhati, may be an abstract of his ms. No. 528 mentioned above ; it is also 
ascribed to Pasupati. The anonymous Calcutta Sanskrit College mb. No. 244 
(p. 220) may be a version of this latter work, while the incomplete ms. No. 304 
(p. 280) , entitled Dasa-karma-dlpikd, which has no colophon and gives no name 
of the author, deals only with Marriage and Chaturthl-homa. A ms. of Pasupati’s 
Srdddha-paddJiati is mentioned in JASB. 1906, p. 170, but of this nothing is known. 

* Mitra (Notices, iv. 102, No. 1507), , as well as M. Chakravarti (JASB. 

1915, pp. 337-38) , describes a fragmentary Mimamsd-sarvasva, which is a commentary 
on the Mimamsa-sutra (going up to iii 4) ; Mitra ascribes it to Halayudha. But 
there is no colophon and no indicaticm of authorship in the work. A Mtmamsd- 
sdstra-sarvasva, ascribed to Halayudha, is edited by Umesh Misra in JBORS. 

xvH (1931), pp. 227, 413; .win (1932), p. 129. It is a running commentary on 
the Adhikarana-sutras up to the end of iii. 4. From an account of the work given 
by the editor (JBORS. xx. 26-32), it appears that the edition is based on a 
corrupt and modem MaithUi ms. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of BengJ ; 
but the editor expresses his “grave doubts” about Halayudha’s authorship, and in 
the MS. itself the name of the author is missing. In the editor’s opinion, the work 
makes use of Parthasarathi Mi^’s Sastra-dtpika ; it is thus a fairly late compilatitm. 
(Index to the work in the same journal, App. 1-17) . 

* A MS. of a Pandita-sarvasva is noticed in TCM. 1919-22, p. 51®*, 

No. 8458; also M.-Cat. tv. Pt. i (B), Madras 1928. The work deals miscdlaneourfy 
with the usage of Varnas and Awamas, Tithi, Suddhi, time for ^addha Md otte 

ceremonies, and so forth ; but it gives no name of the author. Wtota the extracts 

given in the Catalogue the question of authorship cannot be determined. 

JASB. 1915, p. 329, 367, 372 ; see Raghunandana’s Tattvas, ed. JRvaiUBKht 
'Pidyasagar, i. 389, 581. 
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down to us. The Brahmana-sarvasva, which has been printed,* is 
a work of great repute in Bengal. Halayudha informs us that he 
wrote this work because he found that the Brahmans of Badha and 
Varendra did not study the Veda and therefore did not know the 
Vedic rites properly. Its main object is to supply a guide, meant for 
the Sukla-Yajurvedic Brahmans of the Kanva-sakha, to a knowledge 
of the meanings of the Vedic Mantras employed in the daily 
(Ahnika) rites and the periodical domestic (Grihya) ceremonies 
known as Saihskaras. Accordingly it deals in forty sections with 
the various daily duties, such as the morning ablution, prayers, 
hospitality, the study of the Veda, and daily offerings to the Pitris, 
and then proceeds to the treatment of the periodical Acharas in- 
cluding the ten sacraments of a Brahman’s life. As every such rite 
involves recitation of the Vedic Mantras, their explanation (Mantra- 
bhashya) forms the chief feature of the work. He acknowledges 
handsomely his indebtedness to Uvata and Gunavishnu, but he 
appears to have made considerable use also of the Chfwsidoga- 
parisishta, of Katyayana and the Grihya-sutra of P5.raskara. Our 
Halayudha should be distinguished from several Halayudhas who also 
wrote on Dharmasastra,^ as weU as from the lexicographer, 
grammarian and prosodist Halayudha, who wrote the AbhidhAna- 
ratna-mald and the Kavi-rahasya.* 


^ Ed. Benares, Samvat 19S5 ; also Tejascliandra Vidyananda. Calcutta 
B.E. 1331 (=1924 A.D.). We have used mbs. Nos. 791, 4236, K 554 of the 
Daeca University Library. — mss. also in Eggeling, op. cit. m. 519-20 ; Deccan College 
(now in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute) No. 9 of A 1883-84. 

‘ E.g., Halayudha quoted in the Kalpa-taru of Lakshraidhara (Kane, op. cU. 
pp. 296, 301 ; JASB. 1915, p. 335) ; Halayudha, son of Sankarshapa, and author 
of Prahdia commentary on Katyayana’s ^TAddha-kalpasutra (Kane, p. 801) ; 
Halayudha, author of Purana-tarvarva (written in 1474 a.d.) and son of a Varendra 
Brahmmi Purushottama (Aufrecht, Bod. Cat. pp. 84-87, Nos. 143-44; Eggding, 
op. cit. TV. 1410) ; the Mahakavi Halayudha, author of Dharma-vtveka (H. P. Sastr!. 
Notket. I. 195-96) ; Halayudha, author of Dvija^yana (Mitra, Notices, il. 66-67, 
No. 683) which is an astronomical work on the determination of auspicious tune 
for ceremonies ; Halayudha, author of a §Tdddha-bhdskya {B.GS. Cat. Ease. iiL 
p. 180) or Sraddha-paddhati-tika (JASB. 1915. p. 381) ; and Mahamahopadhyaya 
Halayudha, author of KaTmopadeiini, who was later than the 15th century (lUd. 
p. 385). Mitra (Notices, ii. 79, No. 662) assigns to our Halayudha a miscellaneons 
Tantric compilation called Matsya-sukta-tantra in twelve Patras on food, purilicatkm, 
Vrata etc. ; but a fragment of the same work noticed by him in the same catalouge 
(No. 608), as well as in other catalogues (Auf.-Cot. i. 422; n. 97; m. 91), is 
anonymous (a ms. of the Matsya-sukta in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal has 
Halayudha’s name in the colophon). 

* L. Heller, Kavi-rahasya (Diss.) , Goettingen 1894, following R. G. Bhandarfcar 
(Report 1883-8i, pp. 8-9), shows that the lexicograjAer Halayudha livrf in the 
10th century, writing first the Ahkidhdaaratna-mala, then the grammaUcal poem 
Kavi-rahasya (aj>. 950), then the Mpta-sanjivani on the Pmgalarchchhaadak-mtra 
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The contribution of Bengal to other technical Sastras in this 
period is almost negligible. To philosophy it contributed nothing, 
although there was perhaps much scope in this direction for discredit- 
ing Buddhistic thought and ideas ; but Bengal obviously preferred 
practical ritualistic regulation to abstract speculative thought. To 
the grammatical literature, again, its contribution is meagre and un- 
certain. The only grammarian who has been seriously claimed' 
is the Buddhist Purushottamadeva, author of the Bhdshd-vritti on 
Panini, but his aflfiliation to Bengal is extremely problematic. The 
only direct evidence is the statement occurring in the Artha-vivriti 
commentary on the Bhdshd-vritti by Srishtidhara, a late Bengal 
commentator of the 17th century,® who tells us that Purushottama 
wrote his work under the direction of Lakshmanasena, who wanted 
him to omit the Vedic rules.® That this statement is fanciful is 
rendered likely by the fact that in omitting the Vedic rules Purush- 
ottama, himself a Buddhist,* was following the usual tradition of 
Buddhist writers,® and there is no reason why Lakshmainasena, 

under Mofija Vakpatintja. See also Zacliarine. Die induchen WoerterbiicheT, Strassburg 
1897, p. 86 and Preface to Aufrechl’s ed. of Abhidhana-ratna" , London 1861, pp. iv-vi. 
Halayudha’s Kam-rahasya was edited by Saurindra Mohan Tagore, Calcutta 1876 ; 
also by L. Heller, in two recensions, Greifwald 1900. His commentary on Pihgala 
has been printed very often in India (Bibl. Ind. 1874; NSP. Bombay 1908) ; also 
in Roman transliteration, with translation, in Weber’s Indische Studien (Veber die 
Metrik der Inder) , vm (1863). 

' S. C. Chakravarti in the the Preface to his ed. of the BhdsM-vritii, 
VRS. 1918 ; D. C. Bhattacharya in AJV. ra. Pt. i. pp. 803-04. Various 
other grammatical works are found under the name Purushottama or 
Purushottamadeva ; and the tendency has been to ascribe them all to this well 
known grammarian. He is said to have written a Paribh^ha-vritti, called LaUtOr 
paribhashS (Mitra, Notices, vn. 166, No. 8408; Ms. in the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi) , a TJnddir^vntti quoted by Ujjvaladatta, a Oana-vritti and a 
Dasa-bala-kaTikd. Other works are : Karaka-chakra (Mitra, Notices, vn. 116, 
No. 8345 ; the author also a Buddhist) on the use of cases ; Jndpaka^samuchchaya 
(Aufrecht, Bodleian Cat., pp. 160-61, No. 353) which cites Bhdsha-vritti ; and even 
a Bhasha-vntti commentary on the grammatical Bhaffi-kavya (Mitra, w. 816-17 
No. 8155). 

’ So S. C. Chakravarti, op. cif. introd. p. 10; but D. C. Bhattacharya, 
loe. cit. assigns him to c. 1500 Aj). H. P. Sastrl (Preface to Descriptive Cat of 
ASB. MSS. IV.) speaks rightly of the unreliaHe character of Srishtidhara’s state- 
ment. The authority of this commentator is also questioned by D. C. Bhattacharya, 
op. cit. p. 198. 

• Vaidika-prayoganarthino Lakshmanasenasya rajna ajiiayd. 

* As his invocation to the Buddha and refnencra to the B auddha Jma 
(Hi. 3. 173), Bauddha-dar^a and Bauddha-mata (ii. 1. 9, iv. 8. 114) and Sngsta 
Tayin (i. 4. 38) would indicate. 

E. 4 I. Chandragomin whom he mentions in vii. 8. He professes also 
to base his commentary on the Bhaga-vfitti, which admittedly makes the unOTthodos 
divimon of Vedic and Sanscrit rules. The exact date of Purushottamadeva of the 
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whose interest in Vedic ritualistic writings cannot be doubted,^ 
should make this extraordinary request when such an omission is 
clearly disapproved by orthodox Hindu tradition* The facts that 
the grammar had circulation in North Bengal and Mithila® and that 
Purushottama refers (ii, 4. 7) to VarendrI are not conclusive.^ If 
Sarvananda quotes from the Bhdsha-vritti^ as early as 1159 A.D., 
the position becomes still more uncertain. The identity, again, of 
the grammarian Purushottama with the lexicographer of that name 
is plausible but unproved ; and the latter’s belonging to Bengal cannot 
be confidently asserted.® The only grounds of identity are that 
both bore the same, but not an uncommon, name, and that both were 


Bhashd-vritti is not known. As he refers to a difference of opinion betwe«i 
Srutapala and Kayyab (c. 10th century a.d.) and as he quotes (ii. 4. S3) 
anonymously from the Kichaka-vadha of Nilivarman (ed. S. K. De, Dacca 19S9, 
ii. 35d), which work cannot be placed later than the middle of the 11th centmy, 
we can provisionally take the 10th century as the upper limit of his date ; the 
lower limit is given by the reference of Sarvananda in 1159 A.D., which is 
discussed below. 

* Lakshmanasena’s copper-plates refer to his gifts to Brahmanas, proficient 
in Vedic lore, and to his i>erformance of orthodox ritualistic ceremonies. 

’ This tradition is mentioned by S. C. Chakravarti, op. dt. introd. p. 7; 
D. C. Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 198. 

’ H. P. Sastri, Nepal Cat. l. p. vi. More relevant, but not conclusive, is 
the one instance (S. C. Chakravarti, introd. p. 8) of Purushottama’s refmnce to 
the Bengali pronimciation of b and v. Tlie other argument that he quotes the 
apologetic phrase of Bengal scribes lekkako ndsti-doshakah (ii. i. 24) proves 
nothing. All these arguments do not exclude the other traditious of his belonging 
to Mithila and Orissa. 

‘ The Govardhana cited by Purushottama in the illustration upagovardhanam 
iabdikah (i. 4. 87) is certainly not the poet Acharya Govardhana mentioned by 
Jayadeva, but a Sabdika who b cited by Ujjvaladatta, Sarvananda and Rayamuku^ 
as the author of a Unadi-aijitti. There is no ground for thinking that this 
Govardhana, as well as Kewva cited by Purushottama, belonged to Bengal. 

“ The two references to Purushottamadeva are doubtful. On Amara 
ii. 6. 22, Sarvananda says : puruskottavuidevena gurvinityasya durgate’addhutvam 
uktam, but no guruini form is discussed by Purushottama (see iv. 1. 44). Nor 
does it refer to Parana’s Durghafa-vntti. Apparently it is a reference to another 
Purushottama who was the author of a Dur^afa. Sarvananda’s other reference 
(on Amara ii. 7. 23) is to a Unadi commeutary. The remaining citations appear 
to be bom the lexicographer Purushottama. The PumskottoTna-fikd (on Amara ii. 
8. 91) however may be a reference to the Bhdahd-vritti, but Bh..vr%tti iii. 1. 135 does 
not discuss the form in question. The ex{dicit mention of Bhdthd'vntti itself in 
ii. 8. 16 is the only undoubted reference to Bh.-vritti v. i. 124, where the formation 
>f dautya referred to is discussed. It is clear, therefore, that Sarvananda refers 
to more than one Purushottama. Saranadeva’s quotations from Purushottamadeva 
cannot be located in the Bhdtha^uritti. 

* An m 1C. n. 262. 
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Buddhists; but there is also a tradition^ that the lexicographer 
belonged to Kalihga. All the four lexical works of the author are 
quoted by Sarvananda and must, therefore, be earlier than 1159 a. d. 
The Trikdv4a-sesha of Purushottama® is, as its name implies,® a 
supplement in three parts (1050 verses) to the Amara-kosa, the pro- 
fessed object being to supply those words which Amara left out.* 
The Hdrdvali,^ a smaller work of 278 verses, is in two parts, which 
deal respectively with synonymous and homonymous words not in 
common use. The Varna-desand^ in prose, treats of orthographical 
variations, giving a collection of differently spelt words, and mentions 
such cases of confusion as between ksh and kh, which, he says, is due 
to the similarity of the characters employed, among others, by the 
Gaudas (gauclddi-lipi-addhdrct!ndt) . The Dviru’pa-kosa’ is a brief 
work of seventy-five verses, dealing with words which are spelt in 
two different ways.® These are useful compilations but in no way 
very remarkable works.® 

Kshlrasvamin in the latter half of the 11th century quotes and 
criticises as erroneous a Gauda author more than fifteen times in his 
commentary on the Amara-kosa, and also gives more than five 
further references where the word Gauda in the citation is used in 
the plural, apparently meaning a school rather than an individual. 
But unfortunately we know nothing of any early lexical writers of 


' Introd. to ed. of Trihanda", mentioned below. 

’ VP. 1915. The author calls himself Purushottania (also in Hdravali), 
and not Purushottama-deva as in Bhdshd-vritti. 

’ The Amara-kosa being in three Kandas. It has nothing to do with the 
lexicon Trikan^ of Bhaguri mentioned in Bhdshd-vritti iv. 4. IIS. 

' It gives, for instance, 37 more names of the Buddha than Amara’s 17, 
and mentions the Sravaka, the Pratyekabuddhas, and the Buddhist weak 
Prajndpdramitd, 

* Ed. in Abhidhdna-samgraha i, Bombay 1889. 

* MS. in Eggeling, op, cit. n. 296, No. 10S9/1475a. 

’ Ed. in Abhidhdna-samgraha i, Bombay 1889. mss. in Eggeling, op. at. 
n. 294, No. 1037 ; Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., No. 449-50 (anon.) . 

' Other worics ascribed are : the Ekdkshara-kosa, which is a homonymous 
vocabulary of syllabic signs or monosyllables used as words (mss. in Eggdmg, 
op. dt. n. 296, No. 1042/1475a ; Aufrecht, Bod. Cat. p. 189, Nos. 431-32) ; but 
the Bodleian ms. calls the author Purushottama-deva-iorman ; Vshma-bheda 
(Mitra, Notices, vi. 231, No. 2170), which consists of three separate vocabularies 
on the three sibilants; Jakara-bheda (Mitra, n. 811, No. 915), a vocabulary oI 
words having j, as distinguished from y (also includes the three sibilants and the 
namls n and n) ; Sabda-bheda-^rrakasa, on words differently spdt (Mitra, n. 

No. 2235; but see i. 118, No. 223, where the work is assigned to Siva) ; it is 
differeit f^m the Dvirupa-koia. 

* On these works see, Th. Zachariae, Ind. Woerterbiieher, pp. 28 f, 38 f » 
Bamavatara Sanna, Introd. to Kalpadru-koia (008. 1928), pp. xxi-xziv. 
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Gau^a to whom he might be referring. The only early lexicographer, 
whose Bengal origin admits of little doubt, comes after Kshlrasvamin. 
This is Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda, son of Axtihara,^ and author 
of a commentary, entitled Tihd-sarvasva,^ on Amara’s lexicon. The 
VandyaghaH is well known as the name of a place in BMha from 
which Vandya or Vandyaghatiya Brahmans take their name ; ® but 
it is curious that Sarvananda ’s name is missing in the list of Bengal 
genealogical writers, and that manuscripts of his commentary have 
not as yet been found in Bengal,^ but have been discovered in 
Southern India. Sarvananda himself gives a clue to his date® when 
he says (on Amara i. 4. 21) that the Saka year 1081 and the Kali 
year 4260 had just passed at the moment he was writing ; a state- 
ment which gives us the date 1159-60 a. d. He was aquainted with 
a commentary called Dasa-Ukd (dasa-^kd-vid) ;® and in his pains- 
taking work not only earlier commentaries but nearly two hundred 
works and authors are cited. It is in no way inferior to the 
commentary of Kshlrasvamin, and is interesting for the number of 
DesI (mostly Bengali) ’ words cited in it. That the work was not 
forgotten is shown by its citation by Brihaspati Rayamukuta, the 
next important Bengal commentator on the Amara-koaa, who wrote 
his Padachandrikd in 1431 A.n. 

If Bengal’s contribution to the technical Sastras, with the 
exception perhaps of ritualistic writings, had been poor and almost 
insignificant, it was more than made up by the respectable body of 
poetical literature it produced in this period, which excelled that of 
any other period in its history, and which contributed at least one 
remarkable poem of enduring fame and quality. The available 
references, though scanty, suflSciently indicate the literary taste and 
liberality of the later Sena kings, Vallalasena, Lakshmanasena and 


' We need not take the explanation of Haraprasad §astri (Note to Sesagiri 
Sastri’s Report, n) that Artihara denotes a person who has married a giri of 
superior status, and there is no reason to doubt that it was the actual name of > 
his father (see S. K. De, JRAS. 1927, p. 472, note 3). Cf. injra, Ch. xv. 

’ Ed. TSS. in four parte, 1914-17. 

* Raghunandana similarly calls himself Vandyaghatiya Hariharatmaja. 

* An Oiya ms. of the work is noticed by H. P. Swtrl in Notices, 2nd Series, 

IV. No. 101, pp. 76-77. 

‘ See the question discussed in JRAS. 1928, pp. 1S5-S6, 900 f. 

‘ The phrase daia-tikd does not probaUy mean ten commentarks, but 
gives the name of a commentary on Amara, which is cited by this name Iqr 
Lingabhafta, another commentator on Amara (see S. C. Vidyabhusan’s ed. of 
Subhntichandra’s K&madhenu-fska on Amara, BiU. Ind., Calcutta 1912, p. ix). 

’’ For a discussion of these words, see the two artides respectively of Jogesh 
Chandra Bay and Basanta Ranjan Bay in FSP. (aa. 1336=1029 aj>.), Pt. 2. Ha 
number of words is ova 300. 
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Ke^vasena. They were not only generous patrons of learning and 
themselves men of learning, but they were also poets and friends of 
poets. We have a poetical anthology, entitled Sadukti-karndvyita^ 
and compiled in Bengal towards the end of the period, on the 20th 
Phalguna, Saka 1127 (=llth February, 1206 A. D.) which furnishes 
important material for the study of the poetical literature. 
Its compiler §rldharadasa was the son of Vatudasa, who is described 
as the chief feudatory (Mahasamanta-chudamani) ® and close 
friend of Lakshmanasena. The work, bearing ample testimony 
to compiler’s taste and industry by its fine and varied collection, in 
five parts, of 2370 verses of 485 authors,^ gives us some excellent 
detached stanzas of poets, who are otherwise unknown and some of 
whom probably belonged to Bengal.® It is difficult, however, to 
single out, from mere names of the authors or subject-matter of the 
verses, the poets who actually belonged to Bengal, but there are some 
who are known to us from other sources.® Among these may be 


* The work is also called Sukii-kamdnmta in some mss. Only two fasc. of 
the work containing 184 pages, ed. Ramavatara Sanna, was published in BiM. Ind. 
(till 1921) ; but the complete work was edited by the same, and printed with 
intiod. and additional readings by Haradatta Sarma, Lahore 1933. The edition 
professes to utilise but gives no account of two mss. including tlie one (imperfectly 
collated) existing in the Serampore College Library ; but since two very important 
MSS. of the work, viz., those in the ASB. and Calcutta Sanskrit Ckjllege Library 
do not appear to have been utilised, its value is considerably impaired ; and the 
method of editing is hardly critical. The work itself was noticed by Aufrecht in 
ZDMO. XXXVI. 361 f, 509 f ; by Pischel in his Hofdichter den Laksmanasena, 
Goettingen 1893; and by Monomohan Chakravarti in JASB. 1906, pp. 174-176. 

“ Cf. mpra p. 232. 

' Whose high praise is recorded in five verses (v. 76. 1-5) respectively of 
five contemporary poets, Mathu, Sanchadhara, Vetala, TJmapatidhara and Kav’iraja- 
Vyasa. The colophon speaks of ^rldharadasa as Mahamandalika. 

The five parts, called Pravahas, are entitled respectively Deva, Snhgara, 
Chatu, Apade^ and Uchchavacha, and contain 95, 179, 54, 72 and 76 sections 
^ (called Vlchis). As each Vichi is arranged to contain symmetrically five verses, 
the total number of verses should have been 2380, but as several verses appear 
to be lost, the actual number in the printed text is 2370. 

The compiler of the anthology, however, did not confine himsdf to Bengal 
nor even to his own time, but selected his materials widely from old and new. 
known and unknown sources. His Vaishnavite leanings made him give a large 
number of verses on Krishna, some of which have been freely utilised by Bupa 
Gosvamin in his Padydvali. 

As the Sanskrit anthologies will be cited several times hereafter, the 
foBowing abbreviations wiU be employed : Skm.=Sadukti-kamSmrUa. ed. 
Ramavatara Sanna Lahore 1933; &p.=6arngadhara^dhati, ed. P. Petoson, 
Bombay 1888 ; Sbhv.z=Subhd3hitavati of Vallabha-deva, ed. P. VtAaaan, 
Bmnbay 1886; Pdv.=Padyavati, ed. S. K. De, Dacca 1934; Sml.=zSukiimukiSmB 
ot JaMana, ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, GOS. 1938; Kvt.^Ka^mdTtt-vadttm*- 
mmuelushaya. ed. F. W. Thomas, BiW. Ind. 1912. 
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mentioned the royal poets, Vallalasena (one verse) Lakshma^- 
sena (11 verses)* and Kesavasena (six verses),® as weD as Dhoyi, 
Umapatidhara, Govardhana, ^rana and Jayadeva. 

There is in this anthology a self-laudatory verse of Dhoyi 
(v. 29. 2)* which extols, not undeservedly, Lakshmanasena as the 
Vikramaditya of Bengal. A traditional verse® speaks of five, 
if not nine, gems of his court, and they are enumerated as Govar- 
dhana, Sarana, Jayadeva, Umapati and Kaviraja.® Of this Kaviraja, 
which is obviously a title* borne by many a poet, we know nothing. 
He cannot be identified with the well known Kaviraja, author of the 
Rdgfiava-pdridaviya, whose patron was Kamadeva of the Kadamba 
dynasty (i. 13) .® It has been suggested with greater probability 
that the Kaviraja refers to Dhoyi,® who is described by Jayadeva 
as Kavi-kshmapati^® and who styles himself similarly in his own 
Pavana-duta}^ (verses 101, 103). Jayadeva describes him also as 
Srutidhara, an epithet over the interpretation of which as an intended 
compliment there has been much diversity of opinion.^* The Pavanor 

* Skm. IV. 6. 3=Sp No. 763. 

^ A verse of Lakshmanasena is given also in Sp. No. 9S3. 

* A Madhava is quoted six times in the printed text, but no Msdhavasena, 

as Aufrecht, ZDMO. xxxvi. 640-41 found in his ms. M. Chafaravarti, op. eit. 

p. 172 gives only one verse (Skm. rv. 48, 8) as quoted from Madhavasena on the 

authority of his three Mss. (Madhava in the printed text). -Prom Halayudha 
three verses are quoted in Skm.; but as one of these (l. 63. 4) occuis in the much 
earlier anthology Kvs. No. 48 (M^ayudhasya) , it is doubtful if the contemporary 
Halayudha is meant. 

* The first half of this verse agrees vrith the first half of Pavana-duta 101, 
but the last half is given differently. Srldhara certainly knew this poem for he 
quotes verse 104=SA:7n. v. 61. 6. 

' It runs thus {Sbhv., introd. p. 38 ; Pischel, op. eit. p. 6) : Govardhanai cha 
SaratM Jayadeva Umdpatih/ Kavirajai cha ratnani samitau Lakehmanarya cha//, a 
most pedestrian couplet, which however probably preserves an old tradition. 

° This is confirmed by Kumbha (14th century) in his comment on Jayadeva 
I. 4, but Kumbha mentiones six, adding Dhoyi and substituting Srutidhara for 
Kaviraja. • 

’ A much coveted title if we are to believe Rajamkhara. 

‘ This poet, whose real name was perhaps Madhava Bhaffa, would be 
almost contemporaneous. See Pischel, op. cit. p. 37. 

“ The name b given also as Dhoi, Dhoyika or Dhuyi. 

Which is equivalent to Kaviraja as explained by all scholiast (see Pischd, 
op. cit. pp. 33-34) . 

Kavi-kshmdbhritdm chdkravarti. The colophon describes him as Dhoyi- 
kavirdja. Cf. Skm. v. 29. 2. 

Viirutah irutidharo Dhoyi kavi-kthmd-patik. Kumbha in his commentary 
on the Gita-govmda is inclined to find a reference to a scholar named Srutidhara; 
but most other scholiasts agree that it is an epithet of Dhoyi. They explain the 
word as “ one who can remember what he bears once.” i.e. a person of strong memory, 
which may imply that Jayarfeva means by this phrase to convey Dhoyi’s power 

/ 
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duta,^ as its name implies, is one of the earliest Duta-kavyas written 
in imitation of Kalidasa’s famous poem, and consists of 104 stanzas 
in the Mandakranta metre. The poem is remarkable for its taking 
up, without its being a Charita, an historical personage for its hero, 
and furnishes interesting historical and geographical information. 
With the object of eulogising his patron the poet makes Kuvalaya- 
vatj, a Gandharva maiden of the Malaya hills, fall in love with 
Lakshmanasena, king of Gauda, during the latter’s alleged career of 
conquest in the South ; and the elegant, if somewhat conventional, 
poem describes with considerable poetic talent the route to be 
followed by the north-easterly spring wind in carrying the message 
of the love-sick heroine to the royal hero. Dhoyl refers to several 
other unnamed works composed by himself. This is rendered likely 
by the fact that more than twenty verses, not traceable in the poem, 
are ascribed to him in the anthologies.® 

To the other court-poets of Lakshmanasena also we have a 
reference by Jayadeva in the opening verse (i. 4) of his Gita-govinda 
mentioned above. We are told that Umapatidhara could make the 
words sprout {vdchah pallavayati) .* The Sadukti-karnamrita, 
which quotes about ninety verses of Umapatidhara, as well as of 


of memory and imitativeness, and consequent want of originality as evinced by Us 
Pavana-duta. But Pischel rightly observes, as against Lassen (ed. OUa-govinda, 
Bonn 1836, p. 73) that this and other phrases of Jayadeva in this verse are not 
meant as a disparagement of his estimable contemporaries, but to indicate their 
particular literary quality. The variant reading is Srutadhara. Might not the 
phrase mean “ well versed in the Veda ” ? (See Wilson, Sansk.-Eng. Diet., Calcutta 
1832, 3. V.). A poet grutadhara, however, is quoted in Sp. Nos. 1144, 3910, in Sbhv. 
Nos. 625, 931, 1680, and Sml., 32. 10, p. 105 ; but these verses do not occur in the 
Pavana-duta. 

The poem was first brought to notice by H. P. Sastri (in Notices, 
2nd Seri^ i. Pt. 2, pp. 221-22, No. 225), who gave an abstract of its contents in 
Proc. ^SB Jdy 1898. It was edited from a single ms. by Manomohan Chakra- 
varti m JASB. 1905, pp. 53-71 ; re-edited by Chintaharan Chakravarti in SPS., 
No. 13, Calcutta 1926. 

‘ Besides 20 in Skm., we have two in Sml. (mentioned as Goyidhoyl- 
taviraja) ; but one of these verses (p. 246 ; nija-nayana-pratiUmbair=SaUtya- 
darpana ad vm. 15, anon.) is a,ssigned to Dharanldhara in Kvs. 153 and Skm. 
(n. 70. i), and one in Sp. No. 1161 (=Sfcm. rv. 2. 2. VmApatidharasya) . 

The mterpretation of the phrase has been fully discussed by Pischel, 
op. cit. pp. 14-17. It has been variously taken to imply verbosity, love of 
^ndite words, floridity, bombast, superficiality, as well as mastery of lexicography, 
n is connexion ischel examines the Deopara inscription composed by Umapali- 
an concu es that the poets mastery over verbal expression is manifest 
composition of 36 verses. On this poet see also Aufrecht, 

ZDMG. XL. 142 f. 
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one Umapati (i. 11. 3 ; iii. 17. 4 ; v. 29. 1, 61. 3, 3, 73. 3),^ mentions 
under the latter name (v. 29. 1) a poem, Chandra-chuda-charita, 
composed under a prince named Chanakyachandra, who is otherwise 
unknown but who is conjectured by Pischel to have been a vassal of 
Lakshmanasena. Some of these anthology verses are remarkable, 
but they are of unequal merit. The name of Umapatidhara occurs 
also as that of the author of the Prasasti in the Deopara inscription® 
of Vijayasena, father of Vallalasena. Beginning with an invocation 
to Siva, it commemorates the erection by the king of the temple of 
Pradyumnesvara, who is described as a combination of Siva and 
Vishnu, and records the genealogy and career of the king in thirty- 
six verses composed in a variety of classical metres. Four of these 
verses (Nos. 7, 23, 24, 30) occur in the Sadukti° (ni. 49, 4 ; rn. 17. 5 ; 
m. 5. 5 ; iii. 17. 4) with Umapatidhara’s name ; while one verse 
ascribed to Umapatidhara in the anthology (i. 72, 4) is found in 
the Madhainagar copper-plate® of Lakshmanasena (v. 2) , the 
authorship of which, on this ground, has sometimes been credited to 
him. The Deopara inscription informs us that Umapatidhara lived 
during the reign of Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty (sendnvaya) and 
refers to the author’s “ understanding purified by the study of words 
and their meanings ”. If any reliance can be placed on the tradition 
recorded by Merutuhga in his PTabandha^chintdmani* that Uma- 
patidhara was a minister of Lakshmanasena, then he lived in the 
successive reigns of Vijayasena, his son and his grandson.® 

‘ The two names often occur side by side under verses consecutively 
quoted in Skm . ; thb would probably imply that a distinction was meant. The 
four verses of Umapatidhara in Pdv. (Nos. 148, 259, S71, 872) occur under the 
same name in Skm. Sp. pves two verses (Nos. 755, 8490), but the first of these 
occurs in Skm. (iv. 6. 4) with the name Ramadasa. Sp. No. 1161 ascribed to 
Dhoyl is credited, probably more correctly, to Umapatidhara in Skm. (rr. 2. 2). 
Sml. has fifteen verses, of which one (tenakhdni, p. 375) is as.siKned to Umapati- 
dhara (v. 13. 2) and four others (pp. 121, 89, 346, 150) are ascribed respectively to 
Saila-sarvajfla (iv. 2. 8), Ach^a Gopika (rv. 39. 2), Dhananjaya (iii. 43. 8) and 
Dhoylka (n. 137. 8) in Skm. Three verses of Umapatidhara in Skm. (iii. 20. 4 ; 
m. 26. 4 ; v. 18. 3) refer to Pragjyolisha, Kaii-janapada and Mlechha-narendra in 
connexion with an unknown king. Cf. mpra, p. 219, f.n. 8. 

* El. 1 . 305-15 ; re.edited, IB. 43. 

* IB. 109. 

* Ed. Ramchandra Dinanath, Bombay 1888, p. 289 ; see Tawney’s transla- 
tion, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1901, pp. 181 f. 

' An anonymous commentary on the Ofta-govinda (dted by Lassen op. eit. 
p. 72 and Pischel, op. cit. p. 17) not only makes Um&patidhara a member 
(Samajika) of Lakshmanasena’s court but also a Vaidya by caste ! Our authar 
is certainly to be distinguished from the much later Umapati Upadhyaya, author 
of ParijSta-harana-mataka (ed. Grierson in JBORS. ra. 20-98), who flourished under 
Hindupati Harihara Deva (of Mifhila) reigning “after the Yavana rule”; this 
Maithila poet appears to be familiar with Jayadeva’s poem. 
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The high tribute paid by Jayadeva to Acharya Govardhana that 
he had no rival in the composition of faultless erotic verse^ enables 
us to identify him with Govardhanacharya, author of Aryd-saptor 
saU,^ a punning verse (No. 39) of which refers to an illustrious king 
of the Sena dynasty (sena-kula-tilaka-bhupati) . In verse 38 the 
poet speaks of his learned father NTlambara who appears to have 
composed a work on Dharma-^stra, while in one of the concluding 
verses he mentions his brothers and pupils, Udayana® and Bala- 
bhadra,^ who helped him in revising and publishing his poem. The 
honorific Acharya, mentioned by Jayadeva as well as by the poem 
itself (verses 51, 702), perhaps indicates his high rank as a scholar 
and poet. The poem, as its name indicates, is a collection of a little 
over 700 detached verses® in the Arya metre, alphabetically arranged 
in sections, most of which have a predominantly erotic theme. In 
following the tradition of the love-poem in the stanza-form, in which 
the aim is to depict, within the restrieted scope of a self-standing and 
daintily finished verse, some definite erotic situation or a definite 
phase of the emotion, Govardhana has obviously taken (verse 52) 
the Praknt Sattascd of Hala as his model ;® but he was at the same 
time attempting to achieve a task of no small difficulty. Such 
miniature painting involves the perfect expression of a pregnant idea 
or intense emotion by means of a few precise and elegant touches. 
In this Govardhana has, no doubt, attained a measure of success, but 
very often his verses, moving haltingly in the somewhat unsuitable 
medium of the Arya metre, are more clever than poetical, and lack 
the inimitable flavour, wit and heartiness of Hala’s miniature word- 
pictures. It achieved, however, the distinction of having inspired 


As against Jayadeva’s reference to the iringdrottaTa-iat-prameya-Tackana 
of Acharya Govardhana, we have verse 47 of the Aryd-saptaiati, where Govardhana 
pruses competitions which are sotlairsha-iTingdra. 

Ed. Kavyamala 1, Bombay 1886 (reprinted 1895), with Vyangyarthttf 
dipana commentary of Ananta-pandita ; also ed, Somanath Sarma, Dacca Samvat 1921 
(text only, in Bengali characters). Aufrecht mentions four other commentarie*. 
Our references are to the Bombay ed. 

M. Chakravarti believes (.JASB. 1906, p. 1S9) that this Udayana may 
be identical with the Udayana-kavi who composed the Pra^U of the Meghesvara 
temple at Bhuvane^ara in Orissa {El. vi. 202). 

Under the name Balabhadra, Skm. quotes four verses (n. 15. 1 ; n. 28. 1 ; 
IV. 19. 5 ; IV. 50. 3) . 

The Dacca edition gives a total of 731 consecutively numbered verses ; 
but the Bombay edition and M. Chakravarti foe. at. agree that there are 64 
introductory stanzas, 696 stanzas in the main body of the text and 6 condi^iBg 
stwizas, giving a total of 766 verses. 

The imitation of the Prakrit modd is carried to the extent not only of 
using the moric Arya metre, but also of calling the sections Vrajyia. It i» 
interesting that the last Vrajya is caUed K$ha-1eSm Vrajya! 
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the Hindi Saism of Viharilal which holds a high rank in Hindi 
poetry.^ 

Jayadeva also refers to another poetical contemporary, named 
Parana, who, in his opinion, was praiseworthy in quick and difficult 
composition.^ On this testimony of reconditeness, an attempt has 
been made to identify him with the grammarian Saranadeva, author 
of the Durghata-vritti? a work in which difficult usages of doubtful 
grammatical accuracy, culled from classical authors, are justified with 
nicety. There is no chronological difficulty, as the Durghata-vritti 
is expressly dated in Saka 1095 (=1173 a. d.) ; and the fact that its 
author, according to the NamaskriyS verses, was probably a 
Buddhist, need not seriously affect the question. But there is no 
evidence to justify the identification, which is only a conjecture. A 
verse of Sara^adeva quoted in the Sadukti° (m. 54. 5) tells us that 
he flourished under some illustrious king of the Sena d 3 masty (sena- 
vamsa-tilaka) ; and another verse (m. 15. 4) of his, deprecating the 
neighbouring kings of Kalihga, Chedi, Kamarupa and the 
Mlechchhas, makes a reference to Gauda-Lakshml. But the antho- 
logy quotes not only Saranadeva four times (i. 69. 5 ; n. 135. 2 and 
the two references given above) , but also Sarana (extensively, fifteen 
times), Saranadatta (m. 2. 5) and Chirantana-^rana (iv. 1. 2). 
There is nothing very recondite in the verses quoted, and it is difficult 
to say if all the authors are identical.* 

But the greatest among these poets is undoubtedly Jayadeva 
himself. The fame of his Gita-govinda^ has never been confined 


' It is noteworthy that none of the stanzas of Arya-mptaiali is quoted in 
Skm. A poet Govardhana is quoted six times, but these verses cannot be traced 
in the poem. The Sp. (No. 466) and Sml. (p. S04) quote one verse each of 
Govardhanachuya in Arya, both of which are found in the poem ; but anothw 
verse credited to Govardhana in Sp. (No. S400) is not traceable in either edition. 
Three verses of Govardhanacharya quoted in Pdv. occur in the poem, but the 
fourth verse (No. 374) similarly cited is untraceable and is given anonymously in 
Skm. (i. 58. 4). 

’ Saranah Haghyo dmvha-drute (v. I. "druteh, °adbute). For interpreta- 
tion see Pischel, op. cit. pp. S4-S9. S. C. Chakravarti (introd. to BhStha-vritti, 
p. 7) explains : “ Parana is praiseworthy in dealing with (liquefying) the .stiff ” ! 

’ TSS. No. 6, 1009. 

* The two verses assigned to Parana in Pdv. (Nos. 369, 370) occur irndw- 
the same name in Skm. (i. 61. 8, 6). Only these two Bengal antluffc^ies quote 
^apa. 

* Very often printed in India, The earliest edition is by Lassen, Bonn 1836. 
Other editions : With the Rtuika-priyd of Kumbha and the Rata-taanjari of 
Smkara-misra, NSP. Bombay 1917, 1983; with the BSlabodhini of ChjAanyadasa 
(first printed, Calcutta 1881), ed. Harekrishna Mukherji (in Bengali 
characters), Calcutta 1989. For an account of the commentaries, see Lassm, 
Prolegomena to the work cited and Pischd, op. cit. TTie work has bear translated 
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within the limits of Bengal. It has claimed more than forty 
commentators from different provinces and more than a dozen 
imitations it has been cited extensively in the anthologies f and 
it has been regarded not only as a great poem but also as a great 
religious work of mediaeval Vaishnavism. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the work should be claimed also by Mithila and Orissa.® Of 
the author himself, however, our information is scanty, although we 
have a large number of legends,^ which are matters of pious belief 
rather than positive historical facts. In a verse occurring in the 
work itself (xii. 11), which however is not commented upon by 
Kumbha® in the midd'e of the 15th century, we are informed that 
he was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramadevi (variants Radha®, 
Vama°) . The name of his wife was probably PadmavatT,® and his 
home was Kendubilva (in. 10),’ which has been identified with 

into English by Sir William Jones {Collected Works, London 1807) and Edwin 
Arnold {The Indian Song of Songs, London 1875, free verse-rendering) ; into 
German by F. Riickert in ZKM. i (1837), pp. 129-173 (Berlin : Karl Schnabel 1920) 
and into French by G. Conrtillier, Paris 1904. 

^ Some of which take for their theme R^a-Sita and Hara-Gauri. 

* Besides 31 verses quoted in Skm., of which only two (i. 59, 4 ; il. 37. 4) are 
traceable in the poem, we have 24 quotations in the 6p. and 4 in Shhv. The Sml. 
assigns nine verses to Jayadeva, six of which occur in the Prasanna-rdghava of bis 
namesake, Jayadeva, who describes himself as the son of Sumitra and Mahadeva of 
the Kaundinya-gotra, but with whom he is often confounded. One of the Sml, verses 
(p. 314) of Jayadeva occurs in the Mahandtaka (iv. 22) ! 

* The question is discussed by M. Chakravarti in JASB. 1906, pp. 163-65. 

* The Hindi Bhakta-mal of Nabhadasa (edited and rewritten by Narayana- 
dasa in the middle of the 17th century), as well as the Sanskrit Bhakta-mald by 
Chandradatta based on it, records some of these legends. See Pischel, op. eit. 
pp. 19, 23, and Gierson, Vemaetdar Lit. of India (Calcutta 1889), Sec. 51. These 
l^ends, however, show in what light Jayadeva was gloriBed in the eyes of the 
later Vaishnava devotee. 

® But it is accepted by other commentators and is found in Buhler’s 
Kashmir ms. {Kashmir Report, p. 64), as well as in the Nepal ms. dated 1494 
{JASB. 1906, p. 166). 

‘ The implied personal reference to Padmavatl in i. 2 is disputed exjwessly 
by Kumbha, who would interpret the word padmavati as the goddess LakshmI. 
In X. 8 we have : padmdvati-ramarui-jayadeva^kavi’, but there is a variant reading : 
jayati jayadeva-kavi° , which omits this word; while the third reference in xi. 8 
Is interpreted by Kumbha also in the same way. But Chaitanyadasa, Sahkara- 
miSra and other commentators take these passages as implying a reference to the 
proper name of Jayadeva s wife. The legend that Padmavati was a dancing guL 
and Jayadeva supplied the musical accompaniment to her dancing, is said to be 
imidied by means of punning in Jayadeva’s self-description as padmavati-^harand- 
chdrana-chakravartin in t. 2. 

’’ The name is given variously as Kindu°, Tindu°, or Sindhu". Kumbha takes 
it as the name of the village where the poet resided or as his ^sana ; ChaitanyadaW 
brieves H to be the name of his Grama and family (Kula) ; Sankara ibmlm It bn 
be the Vfitti-graina of Jayadeva's family. 
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Kenduli on the bank of the river Ajaya in the district of Birbhum, 
where an annual fair is still held in his memory on the last day of 
Magha. The various songs in the poem indicate that the poet had 
also a knowledge of music. Jayadeva himself does not give any 
independent clue to his date ; but the traditional accounts^ agree 
in placing him in the court of king Lakshmanasena ; and apart from 
the poet’s own references to Dhoyl and Acharya Govardhana, which 
point to the period of Sena rule, a verse from the Gita-govinda (i. 16) 
is said to occur in an inscription dated 1292 while two verses 
(i. 59. 4 and n. 37. 4) given by Sadukti° as Jayadeva ’s are found in 
the poem (xi. 11 and vi. 11) . 

The Gita-govinda, with its erotic emotionalism, has been claimed 
by the Chaitanya sect as one of its sources of religious inspiration ; 
and Bengal Vaishnavism would regard the work not so much as a 
poetical composition of great beauty as an authoritative religious 
text, illustrating the refined subtleties of its theology and Rasa-^stra. 
The theme as well as inspiration of Jayadeva’s poem, like those of 
the Maithili Radha -Krishna songs of Vidyapati,® would doubtless 
lend themselves to such interpretation, but the attitude has some- 
what seriously affected the proper appreciation of Jayadeva’s work. 
It should not be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three 
centuries before the promulgation of the Rasa-^stra of Rupa 
Gosvamin ; and the Krishpaism, which emerges in a finished literary 
form in his poem, as in the Maithili songs of Vidyapati, should not 
be equalised with that presented by the dogmas and doctrines of 
later scholastic theologians.^ As a poet of undoubted gifts, it 


^ For references see Pischel, op. cit. pp. 6-6. 

’ See JASB. 1906, pp. 168-69. This is the stone-inscriplion (facsimile 
published by M. R. Majumdar, Joum. Vniver.nty of Bombay, vi. part 6,125), dated 
Samvat 1348 (=1292 a.d.), of the time of Sarhgadeva Vaghela of Gujarat, which 
reproduces the Dasavatara-stuti verse (Gita-govinda i. 16 : vedan nddkarate) as 
a benedictory stanza. Two poems, ascribed to Jayadeva. in praise of Hari-Govinda, 
are preserved in the Sikh Adi-Granth, but in tbeir present form they are in Western 
Apabhraiim. 

’ As his works testify, Vidyapati, also a court-poet, was undoubtedly a 
Smarts Panchopasaka, but the followers of Chaitanya have attempted to transform 
him also into a Vaishnavs devotee. The question has been discussed by H. P. 
Sastrl in bis edition of Vidyapati’s Kirti-latd. 

* For a discussion of this question, as well as on the sources of Jayadevs’s 
poem, cf. S. K. De, Pre-Caitanya Vaig^virm in Bengal (FeaUchrift M. Wintemiiz, 
pp. 196 f) and in Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 
pp. 7-10. There are parallelisms between the treatment by Jayadeva, on the one 
lumd, and the Brahma^aivartar^pmdm on the other, of the Badha-Erishna legend 
and its erotico-religious possibilities in a vivid background of sensuous charm ; but 
thee is no ccmclusive proof of Jayadeva’s indebtedness to the Furana. Nor is it 
psobaUe that the source of Jayadeva’s inspiration was the Kpisium-Gopi legend of 
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could not have been his concern to compose a religious treatise 
according to any particular Vaishnava dogmatics he claims merit 
as a poet, and his religious inspiration should not be allowed to 
obscinre this proper claim. If he selected the love-story of Radha 
and Krishna, fascinating to mediaeval India, the divine love that he 
depicts is considerably humanised in an atmosphere of passionate 
poetic appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Glta-govinda, both in its 
emotional and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in the 
history of Sanskrit poetry. Jayadeva emphasises the praise and 
worship of Krishna and claims religious merit, but he prides himself 
upon the elegance, clarity and music of his diction, as well as upon 
the felicity and richness of his sentiments. The claims are in no 
way extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, the theme 
must have been a living reality to the poet as well as to his audience. 
But the literary form in which this theme is presented is extremely 
original. The work calls itself a Kavya and conforms to the formal 
division into cantos, but in reality it goes much beyond the stereo- 
typed Kavya prescribed by the rhetoricians ; and modem critics 
have found in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an 
opera (Levi) , a melodrama (Pischel) and a refined Yatra (von 
Schroeder) . As a creative work of art it has a form of its own, but 
it defies conventional classification. Though cast in a semi-dramatic 
mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical ; though modelled perhaps on the 
prototype of the popular Krishna-yatra in its choral and melodrama- 
tic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old Yatra by its want 
of improvisation and mimetic qualities ; though imbued with religious 
feeling, the attitude is yet eminently secular ; though intended and 
still used for popular festival where simplicity and directness count, 
it yet possesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work 
of art. Except the introductory descriptive and narrative verses 
composed in the orthodox metres of classical poetry, we have inter- 
locutions consisting of melodious Padavalis, which are meant to be 


the Snmad-bhagavata, which avoids all direct mention of Radha and describes the 
autumn and not the vernal (as in Jayadeva), Rasa-llla. There must have been 
other widespread tendencies of a similar kmd from which Jayadeva, like Vidyapati 
of later times, derived his inspiration. Even in Chaitanya’s time, when §rim<xd- 
bhagavata emotionalien was fully established (the work being the almost exdufflve 
scripture of the Chaitanya sect), we have evidence of other currents of Vaishpava 
devotionalism. 

That Jayadeva had no sectarian purpose is also shown by the fact that 
the Sahajiya sect also regards him as its Adi-guru and one of its nine Rasikas. 
The Yallabhacfaari sect also recognises the Olta-govmda, in direct imitation 
srhidi Va Hahha c har ya s son Vifthale^ara wrote hia Sfingata-rata^nuBf^btiut^ 
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sung but to which moric metres are skilfully suited ; while the use 
of the refrain with these songs not only intensifies their haunting 
melody but also combines the detached stanzas into a perfect whole. 
We have thus narration, description and speech finely interwoven 
with recitation and song, a combination which creates a type un- 
known in Sanskrit. Again, the erotic mysticism, which expresses 
fervent religious longings in the intimate language and imagery of 
earthly passion, and of which Jayadeva’s work is one of the earliest 
and best literary examples,^ supplies the picturesque and emotional 
inflatus, in a novel yet familiar form, by transforming the mighty 
sex-impulse into an ecstatic devotional sentiment. All the conven- 
tions and the traditions of Sanskrit love-poetry have been skilfully 
utilised, and the whole effect is heightened by blending it harmoni- 
ously with the surrounding beauty of nature. All this, again, is 
enveloped in a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony and 
lyrical splendour, of which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use indeed of the sheer beauty of words and their 
inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable ; and like all artistic 
masterpieces, his work becomes almost untranslatable. No doubt, 
in all this there is deliberate workmanship, but all effort is successfully 
concealed in an effective simplicity and clarity, in a series of passion- 
ate and extremely musical word-pictures. 

In its novelty and completeness of effect, Jayadeva’s work, 
therefore, is unique in Sanskrit, and can be regarded as almost 
creating a new literary genre. It does not strictly follow the 
Sanskrit tradition, but bears closer resemblance to the spirit and 
style of Apabhraihsa or vernacular poetry. The musical Padavalis, 
which form the staple of the poem, are indeed composed in Sanskrit 
but really conform to the vernacular manner of expression and 
employ rhymed and melodious moric metres which are hardly akin 
to older Sanskrit metres.* The verses are not isolated, but rhyme 
and refrain wind them up into compact stanzas, which, again, is a 
well known characteristic of vernacular song and lyric. The very 
term Padavall, which became so familiar in later Bengali song, is 
not found in this sense in Sanskrit, but is obviously taken from 
popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities makes Pischel 


* With the notable exception of the Krithmi-karndmftta of Lllaiuka, of which, 
however, no influence is traceable in Jayadeva’s poem. See Knthmrkarndinfita, 
ed. S. K. De, Introd., pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

* On the use of rhyme in Sanskrit and Apabhramia poetry, see Keith-Ltf., 
197-98. The rhyme in Sanskrit is not Antya-yamaka, as Keith seems to think, 
but Antyanuprasa (see Sahitya-darpana, x. 6) ; but its regular use, like that of 
tefnun^ chiefly in reli^us poems and Stotras, is late, and is probably due to the 
influoice of ApaUiram&i poetry. 
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suggest^ that Jayadeva’s poem goes back to an Apabhraiiisa original ; 
but, apart from the fact that no such tradition exists, literary and 
historical considerations will entirely rule out the theory. It should 
not be forgotten that the Gita-govinda was composed in an epoch 
when the classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, and 
when it was possible for such apparently irregular types to come 
into existence, presumably through the choral and melodramatic 
tendencies of vernacular literature, which was by this time gradually 
coming into prominence. It is conceivable that popular festive 
performances, like the religious Yatra, with their mythological theme, 
quasi-dramatic presentation and preference for song and melodrama, 
must have reacted upon the stereotyped Sanskrit literature and 
influenced its spirit and form to such an extent as to produce irregular 
and apparently nondescript types, which approximated more dis- 
tinctly to the vernacular tradition, but which, being meant for a more 
cultivated audience, possessed a highly stylised form. Jayadeva’s 
Gita-govinda appears to be a remarkable example of such a type, 
indicating, as it does, an attempt to renew and remodel older forms 
of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of vernacular 
language and literature. That this was not an isolated attempt but 
an expression of a widespread literary tendency is indicated by the 
existence of a small but significant body of literature which exhibits 
similar peculiarities.^ In these cases, the vernacular literature, 
developing side by side, reacted upon Sanskrit, as it was often 
reacted upon by Sanskrit ; and the question of re-translation does 
not arise. It should also be noted that although the PadavalTs 
follow the spirit and manner of vernacular songs, yet they accept 
the literary tradition of Sanskrit in their highly ornamental and 
stylistic mode of expression. The profusion of verbal figures, like 
chiming and alliteration, which are not adventitious but form an 


* Op. cit. p. 27 : repeated in Chatterji-tanp. 125-26. The fact that 
none of the Padavalis is quoted in the Sanskrit anthologies proves nothing ; 
it only shows that the anthology-makers did not think that these songs strictly 
followed the Sanskrit tradition. 

’ The editor of the Gopala-keli-chandrihd (of Ramakrishna of Gujarat, ed. 
Caland), which contains PadavalTs of the same kind, rightly draws attention to its 
quasi-dramatic and choral peculiarities, and touches upon its similarity to the 
Swang of North-western India, as well as to the Yatra. The P&rijdta-han^ 
(ed. Grierson in JBORS. m. 20-98) of Umapati Upadhysya, who probably preceded 
Vidyapati, is written in Sanskrit but contains Maithili songs, which are not 
traTi^ated into Sansfcnt. The Mahdndiaka is another example of a so-called drama, 
which was undoubtedly mduenced in form and spirit by popular literature T see 
S. K. De, Problem of the Mahanafaka (IHQ. 1081, pp. 653, 6^-69), where tlus 
question is discussed. 
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integral part of its literary expression, is hardly possible in Prakrit 
or Apabhrariiia which involves diphthongisation, compensatory 
lengthening or epenthetic intrusion of vowels, as well as elision 
of intervocalic consonants. It is scarcely believable that these 
verbal figures did not exist in the original but were added or 
re-composed in the presumed Sanskrit version. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to admit that the Gita-govinda was prepared in this factitious 
manner ; and the theory of translation becomes unbelievable when 
one considers that Jayadeva’s achievement lies more in the direction 
of its verbally finished form, which is inseparable from its poetic 
expression. 



CHAPTER XII 


RISE OF VERNACULAR LITERATURE 
1. Origin 

Anthropology tells us that the people of Bengal are composed 
of diverse racial elements — ^North Indian (‘ Aryan ’) Longheads, 
‘ Alpine ’ Shortheads, Dravido-Munda Longheads, and Mongolian 
Shortheads. The presence of a Negroid element (like the one found 
in some coastlands of India, and in South India) has been traced 
among the Nagas in the hills of Assam, but not so far in the 
Bengali people. There is a great deal of speculation about the 
languages spoken by these races, partieularly by the Alpine Short- 
heads. Without connecting language with race, we find speeches 
of the following families spoken within Bengal from very ancient 
times: the Austric (Mon-Khmer and Kol), the Dravidian, the 
Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese, and lastly the Indo-European 
(Aryan). If a Negroid people ever existed at all in Bengal (which 
is not unlikely) , then there must have been current in very 
ancient times a special language among this people, which was 
possibly related to Andamanese. But in all likelihood this Negroid 
speech became extinct with the problematic Negroid inhabitants of 
Bengal, although we may assume that a few vocables may have 
survived in Austric and its successors in Bengal.^ 

Speakers of Austric — we do not know to what race or races 
they belonged anthropologically — are believed by some to have first 
entered Bengal through Assam from Northern Indo-China, their 
area of characterization ; and it would seem that their dialects 
agreed with the Mon-Khmer group of Austric rather than with the 
Kol (Munda) group. The latter may have been a differentiation 
of the original Austric in Central India or Upper Gangetic India.® 

See Indo-Aryan and Hindi by S. K. Chstterji, Ahmedabad 1948, pp. 38-84. 

It should be mentioned in passing that the Hungarian scholar Hevesy Vilmos 
(Wilhelm von Hevesy, Guillaume de Hevesy) has tried to establish that the Kda 
(Mundas) were distinct from the Mon-Khmers, linguistically as wdl as ramafly. 
According to him, the Kol speech is related to the Finno-Ugrian family, and does not 
belong to the Austric. A {wehistoric migration of Finno-Ugrians is thus postulated as 
furnishing one of the racial and cultural elements in India. According to this view, 
the K(^ would be the result of a fusion of Finno-Ugrians with earlier peojJes living 
in India ^the Austric or Austro-Asiatic Mon-Khmers and the primitive Negroida. 
Tha view has not yet received wide or general acceptance. For a ritumi of Hev^a 
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The Austrics were succeeded by the Dravidian-speakers, who 
would appear to have grouped themselves in the west of Bengal, 
and also to have penetrated into the heart of Bengal ; but we know 
nothing of even the main lines of their settlement (much less the 
details) except what vague hints we can wring from the toponomy 
of Bengal, itself an obscure subject for lack of authentic old records. 
Western India, the Deccan and South India received the greatest 
impress from the Dravidians, and Northern India was only less 
influenced by them, the later Aryan impact forcing the Dravidian 
basis to retire into the background. 

Then came the Tibeto-Chinese or Sino-Tibetan tribes belonging 
mainly to the Tibeto-Burman group — the Bodos and others — ^who 
overlaid the earlier Austric settlers in North and East Bengal. The 
linguistic situation, as a result of these migrations and mixtures of 
peoples which began centuries before the Christian era, must 
consequently have been very complex, and we have no definite or 
positive information about it. 

Finally, the Aryans came into the scene. The advent of the 
Aryan speakers made the formation of the Bengali people and the 
rise of the Bengali language a possibility. The Aryan speech — ^a 
variety of the Prdchya or Ancient Eastern Prakrit which was 
current in Magadha — overflowed into Bengal : first into West and 
North Bengal, and then into Central and East Bengal, with the 
infiltration of Magadhan settlers : merchants, soldiers, offiicials and 
agriculturists ; and Brahmans, Sramanas and Yatis, to minister to the 
religious needs of the Brahmanists, Buddhists and Jains and also to 
bring within the fold of Aryan or Upper Indian religion and culture 
the non-Aryan tribes of the land. In all likelihood, this infiltration 
or peaceful penetration of Aryan speakers started long before the 
political annexation of a non-Aryan Bengal (West and North Bengal) 
to Magadha and Upper Gangetic India in Maurya times. The 
speakers of non-Aryan gradually fell under the spell of the Aryan 
speech as they adopted the faith of the Brahman, Buddhist or Jain, 
and with it their common cultural milieu. Political connection with 
Mauryan Magadha only helped the movement which had begun 
earlier. The ofiicial language of Magadha was used in Bengal, as 
in the Mauryan Brahmi inscription discovered at Mahasthan^ in 
the Bogra district of North-Central Bengal, which is the oldest con- 
temporary document we have of history and culture in Bengal. 
The Maurya government undoubtedly helped the peaceful spread of 

views, see “Traces of Ugrian Occupation in India” by Dr. Biren Bonnerjea, IC. 

April, 1987. 

‘ Supra p. 44. 
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the Aryan speech of Magadha in Bengal and other eastern parts of 
India. 

In this way, the Aryanization of Bengal may be said to have 
commenced in right earnest from the closing centuries of the first 
millennium n.c. The non-Aryan speeches inevitably gave way. The 
process is not yet complete in Bengal, as in some other parts of 
India, and will go on until the Kol, Dravidian and Tibeto-Burman 
dialects of Northern India ultimately disappear. The greater 
prestige of the Aryan speech, as the language of a better organized 
civilization and religion and as the language of the administration, 
was its great ally, before which the tribal dialects of the non-Aryans 
as vehicles of a primitive village culture had no chance. 

The Bengali language, however, was not born before 900 aj). 
The Aryan speech was still in the Middle Indo- Aryan (‘Prakrit’) 
stage. It is convenient to divide the history of the Aryan language 
in India into three periods : (1) the Old Indo- Aryan period, from the 
time that the Aryans entered India and settled in the Punjab, and 
spread eastward, down to the time of Buddha (roughly from 1500 b.c. 
to 600 B.C.), Vedic and Early Sanskrit representing this period; 
(2) the Middle Indo-Aryan period, which appears to have manifested 
itself in the Aryan language earlier in Eastern India than in North- 
Western India and which continued roughly from the time of 
Buddha down to 1000 a.o. — Pali, Asokan and other inscriptional 
Prakrits, and the later Prakrits and Apabhrarhsa of literature 
representing the Aryan speech during this period; and (3) the 
New Indo-Aryan period, which commenced roughly about 1000 AJ)., 
when the Modem Indo-Aryan languages (‘ Vernaculars ’) emerged 
out of the Apabhrarhsas. Middle Indo-Aryan (‘ Prakrit ’) presents 
a number of strata : Early or First Middle Indo-Aryan, typified by 
the oldest Prakrits, as in the Asokan inscriptions, and by PdU ; 
Transitional Middle Indo-Aryan, typified by the inscriptions from 
c. 200 B.c. to 200 AJD., and to some extent by the Saurasem Prakrit", 
Second Middle Indo-Aryan, 200-600 aj>., when the literary Prakrits 
like Mahdrdshtn were in use; and Third Middle Indo-Aryan or 
Apabhrarhsa, 600-1000 aj)., in which the Prakrits die and out of 
which the Bhdshds or ‘ Vernaculars ’ or New Indo-Aryan speeches 
are bora. 

If the speech of Magadha came to Bengal during the Maurya 
period, it came duriftg the close of the first stage of Middle Indo- 
Aryan ; and then it developed on the soil of Bengal, at first as * 
transplanted colonists’ speech, with constant strengthening by 
streams of fresh emigrants during the following centuries when the 
language passed from the First (through the Transitional) to the 
Second Middle Indo-ALryan stage. It would have been very helpftil 
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if we had specimens of the actual spoken language of Bengal and 
Bihar during all this period. But barring the eastern inscriptions 
of Asoka, and a few Brahml seals from Bihar, and one or two 
inscriptions (like the Sutanuka inscription^ at Ramgarh Hill in 
Southern Bihar), we have no authentic specimens. In the Sanskrit 
drama beginning from Asvaghosha (2nd century a.d.), we have 
passages in a dialect called Mdgadhi which possesses some noteworthy 
peculiarities (e.g. no r and only I, and only s and no other sibilant ; 
and in the later texts, ch, j changed into ych, yj ; kk, chch, tt, 
pp changed into sk, sch, sf, it and ip ; stops and aspirates in the 
interior always occurring as sonant stops and aspirates ; and the use 
of the afiix -e for the nominative singular of masculine and neuter 
nouns in -a ; etc.) . But we can hardly look upon this Mdgadhi of 
the drama as a genuine spoken vernacular — it is rather a kind of 
North Indian dramatist’s conception of what the backward 
provincials of the extreme east of Aryavarta spoke like. We can 
thus use the specimens of the Mdgadhi Prakrit of the dramas as 
a sort of imitation dialect rather than the real article, like a great 
deal of the so-called Bangal or East Bengal dialect in Bengali dramas 
of the 19th and 20th centuries written by Calcutta or West Bengal 
writers who had never been to East Bengal. 

We get a full-fledged Middle Bengali literature from that 
finished work, the earliest in Middle Bengali, the Snkrishva-ldrttana 
of Ananta Badu Chapdldasa, which in its present form dates from 
the fifteenth century and may even go back to the fourteenth. 
Before that, we have a few fragments of poems in what may be 
called Old Bengali, which undoubtedly belongs to the pre- 
Muhammadan period, before 1200 A.D., but which in my opinion 
cannot be attributed to any century earlier than the tenth. Prom, 
say, 950 a.d. on, with a gap for the century of the Turki conquest 
of Bengal and the century after (1200-1400 a.d.) , we have a fairly 
continuous line of Bengali literature, with extensive enough .specimens. 
But the history of the Bengali language when it was being evolved 
out of forms of late Mdgadhi Prakrit or Mdgadhi Apabhramia as 
spoken during the period 600-1000 a.d. in the five Bengals (Radha, 
Varendra, Vanga, Chattala and Samatata, i.e. West Bengal, North- 
Central Bengal, East Bengal, South-East Bengal and the Delta) — 
to which Kamarupa or Western Assam should be added — cannot be 
satisfactorily established or worked out for lack of actual remains. 
Doubtless, during these long centuries from the first settlement of 
Aryan speakers in Bengal down to the final transformation into 
Old Bengali, c. 1000 a.d., certain tendencies inherited from the Old 


* ASI. 1903-4, p. 128; for other references cf. LOden’ Lwf, No. 921. 
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Eastern Prakrit became accentuated, certain innovations came in, 
and in addition a certain amount of non-Aryan influence (in sounds 
and sound attributes of vocal length and intonation, in words, and, 
above all, in syntax) was absorbed, when the masses in Bengal 
speaking their Mon-Khmer, Kol, Dravidian and Tibeto-Burman 
dialects adopted the Aryan Prakrit. But much of it will remain a 
matter of linguistic speculation, although a great deal can 
be legitimately inferred from linguistic and anthropological 
investigation. 

Connected specimens of the language of Magadha and Bengal 
(except the artificial Magadhi Prakrit passages in the Sanskrit 
drama mentionedT above) are thus lacking from after the Maurya 
period (2nd cent, b.c.) to the tenth century aj). It was during this 
period of over a millennium that Bengali and its sister-speeches of 
the Magadhan family evolved (Assamese, which is intimately 
connected, almost identical, with Bengali ; Oriya, almost equally 
close to Bengali ; Maithili of North Bihar and Magahi of South 
Bihar, which may be looked upon as twin speeches ; and Bhojpuriya 
of West Bihar and the Eastern United Provinces) ; and it is 
towards its close that a vernacular Bengali literature came into 
being. But although we lack connected specimens, individual words 
have been preserved for Bengali in contemporary copper-plate and 
other inscriptions in the form of place-names (which are often 
made up of common words of the language) and personal names, 
and in that of vernacular glosses to Sanskrit words in a commentary 
on the Sanskrit lexicon Amara-kosa by Vandyaghatlya Sarvananda 
(this last is rather late, dating from the second half of the twelfth 
century, — c. 1159 a.d. — when the nucleus of an Old Bengali literature 
had already come into being) . These single words in the inscriptions 
and the glosses are important : they indicate that the New Indo- Aryan 
stage is not yet established — at least in the formal or official style 
favoured in documents like the inscriptional grants : only in a few 
late inscriptions from the tenth century do we find any sign that 
the simplification of the double consonants of Middle Indo-Aryan 
(with a compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel) has 
already set in. 

The extent of vernacular literature composed in Bengal during 
pre-Muhammadan times is not large ; and it is the fortunate preserva- 
tion of some old mss. in Nepal that has enabled us to know 
^mething of it. A great deal of the vernacular literature composed 
in Eastern India in general and Bengal in particular on the Sahaja 
School of later Mahayana Buddhism is preserved in Tibetan transla- 
tion in the Tanjur (Bstan-kgyur) . The Indo-Aryan — Apabhramsa 
and Old Bengali— originals of most of this are lost. 
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We have no means of ascertaining whether there was any 
vernacular literature in the Aryan tongue of Bengal prior to the 
Pala period. Before the establishment of the Aryan speech and 
during the time it was spreading in the province, we may quite 
reasonably expect that the different Austric, Dravidian and Tibeto- 
Burman tribes had songs and tales, all preserved orally, in their 
Mon-Khmer, Kol, Dravidian, Bodo and other dialects. The Aryan 
speakers similarly brought their traditional tales and legends, love 
songs and ballads (some of them possibly in mss.) in their Eastern 
Prakrit from Bihar and Upper India, which were duly adopted by 
the people with the Aryan language and Upper Gangetic religion 
and culture, as part of the Aryan tradition. But no trace of it 
remains. New Indo- Aryan (Bengali) forms of names like Kdnha 
(Kdnu or Kdndi ) , Rdhi (Rdi ) , Kdmsa, Nanda, Aihaim (Aimana, 
Aydn) are based on Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) folk forms like 
Kanha, Rdhid, Kamsa, Nanda, Ahivannu or Ahimarmu (=01d 
Indo-Aryan or Sanskrit Krishna, Rddhikd, Kamsa, Nanda, Abhi- 
manyu) ; and this fact goes to prove that the stories of Krishna’s 
early life and of the love of Krishna and Radha at Vrindavana 
were, at least in their primitive form, known to some of the people 
of Bengal in the Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan, i.e. pre-Muham- 
madan, period. There is evidence, though it only goes back to the 
end of the pre-Muhammadan age, that vernacular poetry was 
composed on the Radha-Krishna story. We can similarly surmise 
that vernacular poetry on Siva and Durga and other Puranic or 
Brahmanical deities already existed in Prakrit and Apabhraihsa- 
speaking Bengal. 

When a vernacular speech current over a wide tract in the 
form of dialects has not taken a definite form, and does not possess 
any prestige as a patois, particularly among those groups which in a 
way set the fashion in these matters, there cannot be much deliberate 
and sustained literary effort in it. The educated classes in Bengal, 
whether Brahmans, or Kshatriya chiefs and landlords from Northern 
India, or Buddhist monks, or local people trained in North Indian 
traditions, cultivated Sanskrit, and would not dream of writing any 
serious work in a vernacular dialect. All the higher intellectual 
output of Bengal from after the settlement of Aryan speakers down 
to post-Chaitanya times and even later, whether in philosophy or 
letters or science (e.g. medicine) , was through the medium of Sanskrit. 
The Buddhist Sanskrit of the early centuries after Christ, which is 
the result of an attempt to make Prakrit look like Sanskrit, was no 
longer cultivated by the Buddhists, for they as much as the 
Brahmans took to writing correct or grammatical Sanskrit. But 
a tradition of a loose Sanskritized vernacular (or vemacularized 
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Sanskrit), as a later development of Buddhist Sanskrit, continued 
in Bengal, down to post-Muhammadan times, and we see it 
in use even among the semi-Islamized people of North-Central 
Bengal in the sixteenth century (e.g. the Seka-subhodayd) } The 
Brahmanical and Buddhist writers of Sanskrit who flourished in 
Bengal (and Magadha) in the pre-Muslim period added lustre to 
Sanskrit philosophy and literature, and afforded a brilliant testimony 
to the greatness of the intellect and the poetic genius of Bengal 
during the formative period of her vernacular. In studying the 
origins of Bengali literature, we have got to take note (as furnishing 
partly the cultural background) of the literary texts in Sanskrit 
produced in Bengal during the Pala and Sena periods, in both litera- 
ture proper and in the inscriptions in Sanskrit. 

It has already been remarked that when a vernacular is not 
yet well established in a definite form, and when it has not acquired 
.sufficient prestige, the people speaking it will not take up its cultiva- 
tion with any great enthusiasm. Often they will take up another 
speech which is more advanced, a sister-speech with a higher literary, 
cultural or political prestige. This is what has helped Hindustam 
or Hindusthani (Hindi and Urdu) to establish its position as the 
literary language par excellence among speakers of Hindki (Lahnda) . 
Punjabi, the various Rajasthani dialects, Garhwali and Kumaoni, 
Kosali (Eastern Hindi), and Bhojpuriya, Maithili and Magadhi. A 
similar thing happened in Bengal a thousand to twelve hundred years 
ago. Western Apabhramsa, or §aurasem Apabhrarhsa, which develop- 
ed out of Sauraseni, the Prakrit of the Midland (with elements from 
the vernaculars of Rajputana and the Punjab) into a great literary 
language, succeeded Pali and Mahdrdshtri as a Middle Indo-Aryan 
speech of high cultural significance. It came into being some time 
after 600 a.d., and its prestige and influence grew and spread south, 
west, east, and north, with the growth and spread of Rajput power 
from the Midland and Rajputana to Gujarat and the Deccan, the 
Punjab, Central India, the Gangetic Doab and Eastern India; and 
even later, after the Turki conquest, when the New Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars were well established, this Apabhramsa speech continued 
its tradition as a language for poetical composition, gradually 
merging into New Indo-Aryan literary languages. The Western 
Apabhramsa came to Magadha and Bengal as an advanced speech, 
a ready-made literary medium, which had a wide currency as a sort 

’ The Seka-tubhodaya, or ‘ The Holy Advent of the Shaikh,' is * 
16th century work in a barbarous Sanskrit-Bengali jargon, of Muhammadan authm- 
ship or inspiration, which gives an account of a miracle-woiking Moslem saint who 
came from Northern India to the court of Lakshmanasena, the last Hindu King of 
Bengal in the ISth century. Cf. suproi P> IBO, fji. 6. 
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of polished lingua franca all over Aryan India, and possessed a high 
prestige with a growing literature ; moreover, it was near enough 
to the local vernacular to be understood without any difiiculty, and 
this enabled it to be employed by the poets and other writers in 
Bihar and Bengal for literary composition. The result was that, 
almost as much as in Gujarat, Rajputana and Upper Gangetic India, 
Sauraaem Apabhramsa became established in Bengal and Bihar, and 
local writers began to cultivate it, and in course of time built up 
quite a literature in it. Sauraserii Apabhramsa was a sort of 
Hindi or Hindustani for Aryan India during the period 600-1000 A.n. 
In the hands of the Easterners in Bengal and Bihar, it took up, as 
was natural, some Eastern words and forms and some Eastern 
idioms ; and its pronunciation (which is reflected in the spelling) 
was also modified to suit Eastern habits. The Sauraseru Apabhramsa 
literature of the East, which has been recovered from Nepal, is 
Buddhistic in inspiration, and consists of distichs (dohas) and 
songs in couplets (padas) dealing with the philosophy and mysticism 
of the Sahaja-yana treated in an allegorical way. The oldest of 
these would not appear to be older than the ninth century. 

The Saurasem Apabhramsa as employed in Bengal developed 
some Bengali or Eastern Indian traits ; and, as the language of some 
later groups of North Indian settlers into Eastern India, it also 
influenced the old vernaculars of the East — ^Bengali and Bihari. 
In Old Bengali, as Used in the Charya poems which are discussed 
below, a few Satirasem Apabhramsa traits occur, at least as literary 
impositions {e.g., pronominal forms like jo, so instead of je, se ; past 
participial forms in -u, -iu, in place of -da) . And in Early Maithili, 
already some Sauraseru forms were introduced and adopted into the 
language as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century (e.g.. 
chain, dekhu, from Saurasenl chaliu, deJckhiu^zproper Early Maithili 
chalala, dekhala, ' gone, seen ’) . 

n. Development 

The establishment of the Pala empire in the eighth century is 
unquestionably an epoch-making event in the evolution of the 
Bengali people and their language and culture. The vernacular of 
Bengal, although still in the Middle Indo-Aryan stage, took a 
definite form, which may be described as ‘ proto-Bengali,’ by 800 A.n., 
when Dharmapala reigned. The foundation of the Pala empire 
synchronized with the birth of the Bengali people as a distinct and 
important group in the comity of the peoples of mediaeval and 
modem India. The final welding of the Magadht Prakrit and 
.4 pcbitniThia dialects current in Bengal into a uniform proto-Bengali 
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type, giving the basis of a national language to the province and 
thus providing a strong bond of union among its various and 
diversely derived peoples (already culturally unified by Buddhism 
and Brahmanism) , was completed by the time that the Pala 
dynasty was established. From 800 a.d. the people of Bengal had 
a new birth, and entered into a new career of literary and artistic 
endeavour, which, on the one hand, added fresh glory to the Sanskrit 
literature of India, and, on the other, developed the Pala style of 
sculpture which was adopted in Nepal and Tibet and which also 
influenced the art of Burma, of Indo-China and of Indonesia. 
Emulating the ‘ Vernacular ’ literature in Western Apabhrathsa 
which had doubtless already established itself in Bengal as a literary 
language for mass appeal, and taking note of such meagre folk- 
literature as may have existed orally in the vernacular dialects of 
Bengal, Buddhist preachers of the Sahaja school were probably the 
first to begin to compose padas or short poems of four to half-a-dozen 
rimed couplets in the Proto-Bengali vernacular. This became a 
literary tradition, and was adopted by a number of Bengali Buddhist 
religious poets in the following centuries. 

The vernacular literature of Bengal would thus appear to have 
started in the following way. About a thousand years ago, two 
kinds of speech were in use : the Sauraseni Apahhrarasa, a sort of 
Hindi of a thousand years ago, which had a wide currency ; and the 
native speech of Bengal, Proto-Bengali, which became Old Bengali 
by 1000 A.D. The same group of poets composed in both — in the 
Western (Sauraseni) Apabhramsa as representing an older and pan- 
Aiyan tradition in India, and in Proto- or Old Bengali as representing 
the rising local vernacular. The situation was to some extent 
repeated in Bengal half a millennium later, when the Bengali Vaish- 
nava lyricists writing padas on the love of Radha and Krishna used 
two kinds of speech — their own native Bengali, and an artificial 
literary language, the Braja-buli, which was Early Maithili consider- 
ably modified by Bengali and showing a number of Western 
Apabhrarnsa and Early Western Hindi words and forms. 

The literary output in the vernacular of Bengal during the 
period of its rise may now be discussed under two main heads : 
Buddhist and Brahmanical. Apart from this religious poetry of a 
two-fold inspiration, there are also a few indications of what may 
be called a secular literature in Bengali, which, however, was not 
very extensive. There is no trace of a Jaina literature in Old 
Bengali, although the Jaina cult was at one time in great vogue 
in the province, though not as much as in Western India and 
in the Kannada country. Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina— ^ 
three forms of the Hindu religion flouri^ed in Bengal as in other 
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parts of India, but Jainism appears to have gradually died out, or 
become restricted in Bengal. 

(a) Buddhist Literature 

Before 1916, scholars were not aware of any genuine remains 
of Bengali language and literature before 1,500 ajd. But two mss., 
which were discovered by two scholars and pubhshed from the 
Vahglya Sahitya Parishad in 1916 and 1919, provide us with 
materials which enable us to trace the history of Bengali back to 
the fourteenth and even beyond the thirteenth century. These two 
works were (i) the ms. of the Srihrishna-kirttana, by Ananta Badu 
Chan^idasa, the oldest Middle Bengali work, which was discovered 
in a village in Bankura district and was ably edited by the 
discoverer himself, Mr. Basanta Ranjan Ray, Vidvadvallabha (in its 
third edition last year, 1942) ; and (ii) the ms. of the 47 Charya- 
padas, composed by some 22 different poets, in Old Bengali, with a 
Sanskrit commentary, which was discovered in Nepal by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastrl, who, along with this 
Charyd MS. discovered three other mss. (the Dohds or distichs of 
Saraha, the Dohds of Kanha, and the Ddkdrruiva) ,■ — and these three 
give specimens of Sauraseni Apabhramsa literature, with Sanskrit 
commentaries on the Dohds. 

These four mss., as edited by mm. Dr. Haraprasad Sastrl and 
published from the Vahglya Sahitya Parishad, have opened up a 
new horizon in the history of Bengali language and literature. 
They have established the great fact that, before the Turki conquest 
of Bengal some seven hundred years ago, there was a vernacular 
literature in Bengal, in what may be described as Old Bengali, 
of which the Charyd-padas form an important fragment. The date 
of the Charyd-pada ms. and the nature of the subject of the poems 
as well as their language need not be discussed in detail. Suffice it 
to say here that in these 47 Charyds we have the oldest specimens 
of Bengali. In the Dohds of Saraha and of Kanha, we have 
specimens of the Sauraseni Apabhrarhsa as used by the Buddhists 
of Eastern India. In the Ddkdrnava, we have a later and debased 
form of the same Saurasem Apabhrarhsa. Subsequently, other 
Dohds and Padas composed in the same Western or Sauraseni 
Apabhrarhsa were discovered in Nepal by Dr. Haraprasad Sastrl, 
both in late mss. and in actual use as devotional songs in Nepalese 
Buddhist monasteries. And Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi has 
similarly foimd more of these Apabhrarhsa poems in mss. preserved 
in Nepal. 

The character of the language of the Charyd songs is clear 
enough. It is a New Indo-Aryan speech, as it shows the charac- 
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teristic New Indo-Aryan simplification of the Middle Indo-Aryan 
double consonants, with accompanying compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel (e.g., vrikshay rukkha > rukha, bhakta'^’ 
bhatta'> hhdta, varna> vanna >bdna, etc.) It is Old Bengali, and 
not Old Magahi, Old Maithili, Old Bhojpuriya, or Old Oriya, 
because of its specific Bengali grammatical forms (e.gr. genitive in 
-era, dative in -ke, dative post-positions like antare > tare in Middle 
and New Bengali, locative affix anta > to in dialectal New Bengali, 
locative post-position mdjhe < majjhahi < madhya- ; past and future 
tense bases in -iZ- and -ib-, and not -oZ- and -ab- as in the Bihari 
dialects Magahi, Maithili and Bhojpuriya ; conjunctives in -id and 
-He ; etc.) . Its idioms are Bengali, and in the Charyds there occur 
Bengali proverbs which have continued to our days. The local 
colour of the poems — with frequent reference to river traffic — ^is 
also Bengali. Some of the roots and forms in the language are 
specially Bengali. The poems, however, in spite of the care their 
authors took to compose them in their vernacular, show a number 
of Western Apabhramsa forms. This is only natural when we 
consider the importance of the latter language, and the chances of 
contamination or influence ; besides, the ms. was copied in Nepal, 
where the introduction of better known or more familiar Apabhramsa 
forms by the Newari scribes could very well be expected. Maithili 
is spoken in a tract contiguous to Nepal ; hence one or two Maithili 
forms have found their way into the text of these Old Bengali 
poems as copied in Nepal. 

The subject-matter of these Old Bengali Charyd-padas is highly 
mystical, centring round the esoteric doctrines and erotic and Yogic 
theories and practices of the Sahajiya school of Buddhism.^ The 
Sanskrit commentary on the Charyds, being itself in a highly 
technical jargon, does not help to make the sense of the text wholly 
clear to modem readers, though it quotes extensively from a similar 
literature which is mostly in Sanskrit. The poems in the Dohd- 
koshas, or collections of dohds by Saraha and Kanha, are not so 
mystical, although abstruse enough : but a consideration of these, 
as well as of the Ddfcdrriava, is not directly to our purpose, as these 
are not in Bengali. 

The ^3,te of the twenty-two authors of the 47 Charyds (thenr 
original number in the collection was 60, but as the ms. lacks a 
few pages, this is their actual number) is not known with any 
certainty and is still a matter of speculation and controversy. The 
present writer regards them as belonging to 950-1200 Am.® The authors 
of the Charyds are among the 84 Siddhas or miracle-working saints 


* Cf. Ch. xm. infra. 


* Chattoji-Lan;. i. 110-134 
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and teachers who are honoured by the Mahayana Buddhists of 
Nepal and Tibet, and some of them are still venerated in Northern 
India as great (Sivaite) Yogis. Their compositions in both Old 
Bengali and Sauraseni Apabhrarhsa were translated into Tibetan, and 
form part of the Tibetan Tanjur {Bstan-ligyur) , in which work the 
equivalent of one of the Charya, poems was found by me in 1922, 
and Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi has since found the equivalents of 
the remaining 49 as in the original compilation. Tibetan equivalents 
of the dohas of Saraha and Kapha have already been utilised by 
Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah in establishing the text of these 
&auraserd Apabhramsa verses.^ 

Amoi^ these Siddha poets of the Charyds, the most important 
names for establishing the chronology are those of Lui-pa, also written 
as Luyl-pa (author of two poems), and Kanha-pa or Krishpa-pada 
(12 poems) . In one of his poems Kapha-pa mentions Jalandhari-pada 
as if he were his guru {Charya 36). Now, Jalandhari-pada, edits 
H^i-pa, is an important personage in the legend-cycle of Raja Gopi- 
chanda which is widely current throughout Aryan India, from Assam 
and Chittagong to the Punjab and the Maratha country. This legend- 
cycle centres round the unwilling renunciation of his kingdom and his 
wives (Aduna and Paduna) by a Raja Gopichanda (or Govinda- 
chandra) of Bengal, when he was quite a young man, at the instiga- 
tion or insistence of his mother. Queen Madanavati, or Maynamati, 
who had come to know by her yoga powers that that was the only 
way to save her son from a premature death. Queen Maynamati 
was a disciple of Gorakh-nath (or Goraksha-natha) , the great 
Sivaite Yogi and Siddha who is venerated both by Nepalese and 
Tibetan Buddhists and by North-Indian Brahmanists, and whose 
sect of Kan-phata Yogis still flourishes in Hindustan, the Punjab and 
Riajputana. Jalandhari-pada, mentioned by Kapha in the Charya, 
was also a disciple of Gorakh-nath. Gorakh-nath’s master was Mina- 
natha, or Matsyendra-natha, who is said to have obtained his esoteric 
knowledge from 6iva himself in an island in the ocean. In the 
Indian tradition, Matsyendra-natha is described as the Adi-siddha, 
the first of the Siddhas. The succession from him in the line of the 
Siddhas, so far as the Siddhas figuring in the Gopichanda legend 
are concerned, is : (1) Matsyendra-natha or Mlna-natha, (2) 

Gorakh-nath, (3) Jalandhari-pada or Hadnpa, and (4) Kanh a-pa, 
Kanu-pa or Krishna-pada. The Kapha-pa of the Charyds, who 
speaks of Jalandhari-pada in one of his poems as one would speak of 
one’s gum, must be identified with the person of the same name in the 
legend, whoK guru was also Jalandhari ; and I have further identified 

* Ltt Chants mj/stiques de Saraha at de Konha, Paris 1927. 
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Ka^a-pa, the Charyd poet and the Siddha of the legend (he seems 
to refer to himself in Charyd 36 as parididchaye or Panditdchdrya) 
with Pavditachdrya Sri-Kanha-pada, the author of the Hevafra- 
pahjikd-yoga-ratna-mdld, a ms. of which, dated ‘ the 39th year of 
King Govindapala,’ the last Pala raja of Magadha (—1199 or 
1200 Aj).), has been found. This would mean that the lower hmit 
for Kanha-pa and also for his group is this date, which is, in round 
numbers, 1200 a.d., or roughly the end of the twelfth century. 

According to the account given in the oldest Marathi work, 
the Jndnesvan of Jnauadeva (c. 1290), which is a translation with 
commentary of the Bhagavad-gitd, Gorakh-nath could not have lived 
-before the twelfth century, since Jhanadeva, the author of this genuine 
work, declares himself to be the disciple of his own elder brother 
Nivritti-natha (born 1273 aj).), who was the disciple of Goyanl- 
natha or Gaini-natha, whose guru was Gorakh-nath, the disciple 
of Matsyendra-natha ; and assuming that Goyapl-natha was a very 
old man when he initiated Nivritti-natha as a boy, his guru Gorakh- 
nath, also the teacher of Kanha-pa’s master, Jalandhari, can be 
taken back not earlier than the second half of the twelfth century. 
But it is also likely that the guru-parampard, or chain of master and 
pupil, given in the Jndnesvan is at fault, some names having been 
omitted between Goyapi-natha and Gorakh-nath. But in any case, 
in the absence of other evidence, the dates 1199 a.d. (for the author 
of the HevajTa-pahjilcd-yoga-ratna-mdld=J^sinha-psL, a younger con- 
temporary of Gorakh-nath and third in line of spiritual succession 
from him) and 1290 a.d. (for Jnanadeva, fourth in line from Gorakh- 
nath) can very well be taken to point to the second half of the 
twelfth century for Gorakh-nath. 

Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah, however, relying too much on 
certain traditional accounts preserved in Nepal, takes Matsyendra- 
natha to the seventh century aj>. ; and, with the very doubtful 
chronology of the Tibetan author Taranatha (c. 1500), he pushes 
back the date of the extant Charyd poems to some three centuries 
anterior to that proposed by the present writer. But Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi has rightly questioned the value of the Nepalese 
tradition, which he regards as spurious and concocted after the 
thirteenth century a.d. An old ms. of the Kavla-jhdna-nirnaya 
attributed to Matsyendra-natha, which Dr. Bagchi found in Nepal 
and edited, belongs on epigraphic grounds to the middle of the 
eleventh century. This would be the lower limit for Matsyendra- 
^tha. Dr. Bagchi takes note of a certain guru-parampard occurring 
in the Tibetan version of the Chakra-sambara Tantra, and suggests 
a date after 900 aj). for Jalandhari-pada and Kapha-pada. The 
above work gives the following line of teachers and pupils i 
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JMandhari-pada > Krishna (=Kanha-pa) > Guhya >Vijaya-pa > 
Tilo-pa, contemporary of King Mahipala of Bengal (978-1030) > Naro- 
pa of VikramasTla monastery (the teacher of Dipankara Srijnana, who 
went to Tibet about 1035 a.d.) . This date, however, does not accord 
with what we are warranted in deducing from the guru-parampard in 
the Jndnesvan. Dr. Bagchi further identifies Luyl-pa, one of the 
Charyd poets mentioned above, with Matsyendra-natha, following 
Tibetan authority ; Luy!-pa is known as the first of the Siddhas {Adi- 
siddha) in the Tibetan texts, and his name is given in various Indian 
forms and in their Tibetan translations, which are na-fto-pa= Sanskrit 
Matsyodara (referring to the story that Matsyendra-natha hid 
himself in the udara or belly of a matsya or fish, when he heard 
Siva discoursing on the great knowledge to Uma in the midst of the 
ocean) , and nahi-rgya-ma-za-ba and nahi-rgyu-lto-gsol-ha, which 
are equivalent to Matsyantrada (‘ the eater of the entrails of a 
fish ’) — which would appear to be two sobriquets of the Siddha, like 
Machchhaghna-natha (‘ the fish-killing master ’) and Matsyendra, or 
Machchhendra (‘ the master of the fish ’) . 

The Indian as well as the Nepalese and Tibetan sources 
for the dates of Matsyendra-natha (=LuyI-pa ?) , Gorakh-nath, 
Jalandhari-pada, Kanha-pa and other Siddhas, who were the poets 
of the Charyds, disagree, and the indirect evidences from the 
colophons of the Hevajra-panjikd-yoga-ratna-mdld ms. from Nepal 
and of the Old Marathi work the Jndnesi^an are also at variance. 
All that we can say is that the language can hardly be dated before 
900 A.D, It is only when all these sources are reconciled and 
harmonized by the establishment of the date of Gorakh-nath that the 
chronology of the Charyd poets can be satisfactorily settled.^ We 
may, however, remark in passing that it is very likely that a 
legendary Matsyendra-natha was created as the guru of Gorakh-nath, 
the great saint and preacher of the twelfth century, and that Luyi-pa 
may after all have been a different person from the mythical 
Matsyendra-natha. 

The Charyd-padas stand at the head of Bengali literature. 
They are in a way the prototypes or precursors of the later Bengali 
Sahajiya songs, the Vaishnava padas, the Sakta hymns, the Baul 
songs, and even the ‘ Marfati ’ songs of Muhammadan (SQfi) inspira- 
tion. The Charyds cannot be described as literature proper — their 
appeal and intention are primarily religious. They lack literary beauty 
in the trae sense of the word. Their importance is primarily linguistic 
and dbctrinal. Yet here and there we find couplets which breathe 
true poetry, in spite of the atmosphere not being particularly poetical. 


* For a fnller dismssioii on this point, cf. mpra pp. 331 ff. 
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several metres are used, and the poems are true lyrics which 
were meant to be, and undoubtedly were, sung — the ms. gives the 
names of the rdgas to which they were sung. The metres are all 
mdtrd-vritta or moric metres of Apabhramsa and New Indo-Aryan, 
the commonest being the Pdddkulaka, which is a rimed distich 
with 16 moTw in each line. The mediaeval Bengali, Assamese and 
Oriya metre Paydra ( < paddkdra ) or Ldchadl ( < rathyd- ? ) , 
which is found also in Bhojpuriya, originated out of this Pdddkulaka. 

The Charyds are by their very nature obscure, and this obscurity 
has been very much strengthened by the text as we have it being 
very corrupt. It is hoped that by collating this corrupt and 
often mutilated text with the Tibetan translations found by 
Dr. Bagchi, it will be possible to establish the Old Bengali in 
something like its original form, and to clear up the obscurities. 
Dr. M. Shahidullah of Dacca University has published valuable 
studies in this connexion. As samples of these oldest specimens 
of Bengali writing, two of the Charyd jmems are given below, the 
original in Roman transliteration (with the orthography as given in 
Haraprasad Sastrl’s Bengali edition emended in the light of the 
commentary and of Bengali linguistics) and a literal English 
translation.^ 


In the two transcribed Ckarya-padas given below, v in the middle of a word 
has been transcribed w, following Early New Indo-Aryan phonology. 

(t) Chcryd 5 : Author, Chatila ; Mode (Rdga) , Guhjari (Gujari) . 
bhaioa-nai gahana. gambkira begem bdhl ; 
duante chikhila — mdjhe na thdhi. 
dhdTfUirthe ChdtUa eankamwa gadhal. 
para-gSmi loa nibhara tarai. 
phddia moha-taru pdti jodai : 

Sdaa didhi tdngi ntbdne kohai. 
ednkamwa-ta chadUe ddhina bdmwa Tnd hoki : 
niadi bohi, dura ma jdhi. 

^ai tumke. loa he. hoiba pdra-gdmi. 
puchha-tu ChdtUa anuttara-sdmi. 

‘ The Ocean of Being is deep, and it flows with mighty force : 

On two sides, mire— in the middle, no bottom. 

For the sake of dharma, Chatila builds a bridge ; 

People who go across pass on in full reliance. 

Splitting the tree of ignorance, he joins the planks: 

With the strong axe of Advaya (Monism) he strikes at Nirvana. 

Do not turn right or left on mounting the bridge : 

Bodki (Supreme Wisdom) is near— do not go far. 

0 ye men, if ye will be goers-across. 

Ask of Chatila, the master without a peer.’ 

(tf) Charyd 8S : Author, Bhade or Bhadra-p«da; Mode, MalUW. 
eta kSla haum dchhUa eva-mohernt 
ebe mdtm bujkila tad-yurwdjohetp. 
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The analogous Western Apahhramsa compositions of these 
Buddhist teachers need not detain us. Their extent is not very 
large in the specimens so far published ; but some more distichs and 
padas of the same type have been promised. They present an 
interlude in early Bengali literature, and their language is a standing 
testimony to the cultural influence of Upper India in Bengal. 

(6) Brahmanical Literature 

That Brahmanical Hindus also composed religious poems and 
songs, dealing with the deeds and the glory of the various Gk)ds 
and Goddesses or forms of the Divinity, and inculcating faith in 
them, has been suggested before. Actual specimens of such poems 
in the vernaculars (Old Bengali and Western Apahhramsa) are not 
available in Bengal, but specimens are not wholly lacking — and 
there is also some indirect evidence of this. The Sanskrit encyclo- 
paedia Manasolldsa or AbhildshdHha-chintdTnani, compiled in Saka 
1051 = 1129 A.D. under the auspices of king Somesvara m Bhuloka- 
malla of the later Chalukya dynasty of Maharashtra (1127-1138 a.d.) , 
contains in its section on Music and Songs (Gita-vinoda) some 
songs in the different vernaculars, among which are fragments in 
Old Bengali relating to some of the incarnations of Vishnu and to 
the sports of Krishna with the gopts or milk-maids of Vrindavana.^ 
These songs were composed in Bengal, and probably took some 
time to travel to Maharashtra. 

The Gita-govinda of Jayadeva (end of the 12th century) has 
a number of padas or songs, set in the Sanskrit framework of the 
poem, which used to be, and still are, sung to music. Except in 


ehe cfua-rSa ma-ku natkd : 
gaana-samude talid palfhd. 
pekhamwi daha-diha, sarha hi Hina : 
chia-bihune papa na puna. 

Bajule dUa moha-kakhu bhanid, 
maim ahdrUa gaana-ta panid. 

Shade bhandi — abhdge la'ild : 
chiorrda malm ahdra kaild. 

‘ For such a (long) time I remained in my ignorance : 

Now by me it has been understood through the teaching of the Good Master. 
Now Mind, the king (cAiHa-rojo) , for me is destroyed; 

It has leant towards and entered the Ocean of the Sky. 

I behold the ten quarters ; all is Void. 

Without the Mind, no sin nor merit. 

Bajnla (my guru) has described it to me; 

By me the water has been dnmk in the sky. 

Bhade says : Ill-luck has been taken (by me) : 

Mind, the king, has been eaten up by me.* 

' Chattaji-Imv. n. 106 S- 106 S. 
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the outward form of the language — in grammar and in the 
forms of words — these padas of the Gita-govinda appear to be 
more in the Prakrit or Vernacular spirit than in Sanskrit : in their 
metre, their style and execution, and in their general feel, they are 
vernacular, i.e. Western Apabhramsa or Old Bengali. It has been 
suggested by some scholars — and the suggestion is worth considera- 
tion — that these padas were originally composed in the Old Bengali 
vernacular or in Western Apabhramsa, and then Sanskritized by 
slightly tinkering with the words.^ We have in this way some 
disguised vernacular poems in this Sanskrit lyrical gem. The tradi- 
tion of composing Vaishnava padas in the style of the Gita-govinda 
never died out in Bengal ; and after the revival of the Krishna cult 
under Chaitanya, it was taken up with redoubled enthusiasm in the 
sixteenth century, giving rise to the brilliant literature of Vaishnava 
lyrics in Bengali. Whether the padas of the Gita-govinda were 
originally in the vernacular or not, there is no doubt that Jayadeva 
was a great, perhaps the greatest, poet of pre-Muhammadan Bengal, 
whose equal did not appear until after two centuries, when Ba^u 
Chandldasa is believed to have flourished. 

The Prakiita-paihgala, an anonymous work on ‘ Prakrit ’ versi- 
fication, with poems illustrating the various metres described forming 
a valuable Apabhramsa anthology, which was compiled towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, has some verses (in Sauraseni 
Apabhramsa) which possess Bengali affinities in their vocabulary 
and in general spirit. These verses are both religious, invoking or 
praising the Brahmanical gods, and secular. Some of these have 
a family resemblance to the padas in the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva 
{e.g. the poems on pp. 207, 570, 576, 586, in the edition of the 
Prdkrita-paingala published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta 1902) , and may have been composed in Bengal. 

Two Apabhramsa poems ascribed to Jayadeva, in a very 
mutilated form, are quoted in the Sikh Adi-Grantha, under Rdg 
Gujari and Rdg Mdru. 

All these are good indications of the presence of a Brahmanical 
religious literature — mostly lyrical — in pre-Muhammadan Bengal, in 
either Western Apabhramsa, or Old Bengali, or in both. 

(c) Secular Poetry 

Echoes of love poetry and other general poetry from Bengal 
{e.g. describing the seasons, or conditions of men), not connected 
with any cult or philosophy, are found in post-Muhammadan works. 


* See supra p. 872. 
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Poems like those on pp. 9, 10, 304, 403, 408, 453, 470, 496, 513, 541, 
545, 550, 563 in the Asiatic Society of Bengal’s edition of the 
Prdkrita-paingala present some Bengali features in words and forms 
and frequently in style and spirit, and might well have been composed 
in pre-Muhammadan Bengal. But as they stand, they cannot be 
fully claimed for Early Bengal : their Bengal origin can only be 
conjectured. In the Sekorsuhhodayd} Chapter xix, a love-poem is 
quoted which from its style and metre (the language has been 
modified to Middle Bengali) can be referred to the twelfth century. 
The Middle Bengali couplets and short poems ascribed to Dak, a 
person of proverbial, almost uncanny, wisdom, and to Khana, who 
is looked upon as a woman mathematician and astronomer of 
Ancient India (round whose name a number of legends have 
gathered, connecting her with Varahamihira, the well-known 
astronomer of Early Medieval India) , may be based on pre- 
Muhammadan Old Bengali Spruche poetry of popular origin. 

These are about all we possess to demonstrate the rise and 
development of a vernacular literature in pre-Muhammadan Bengal. 
As for the rest, we may make some legitimate conjectures. With the 
Gita-govinda before us, the existence of a vernacular lyrical drama,* 
on the story of Radha and Eirishpa, may be postulated as the basis or 
model for Jayadeva’s work : certainly, Ananta Ba^u Chap^idasa 
followed an old pre-Muhammadan tradition in his Snknsh/na-Jdrttana, 
in which we have narrative combined with dialogue, both in verse, and 
both intended to be recited or sung. The Rdmaydna, the Maha- 
bhdrata and the Puranas used to be read and explained by learned 
Brahmans, as much as in later times in Bengal, for the benefit^ of 
the masses who could not read Sanskrit. The vernacular translation 
and commentary, combined with religious and moral exhortation 
and philosophical discussion, and highly dramatic narrative wit 
humour and with characterization, could not but have its influence 
in the creation of a vernacular literature. All the learning of e 
Sanskrit scholar was in this way brought to bear upon the vemacu ar 
and lead to its enrichment — ^at first orally, and then by means o 
written compositions. The way in which a vernacular Indo-Aryan 
speech was enriched with learned words from the Sanstet ran 
seen from the Varna-ratnakara,^ the oldest work in Maithih 


^ See tupra p. S80, fji. 1. , . , ..i, j- 

’ Something like the PSU^n, or narmtive poems chanted, with dialog 

in between, which were so common in mediaeval Ben^, or ei^ s^e 
approaching the Yatra-gan, vt regular miwad drama, with as much dudogro y 
characters in constnrae as raging by a chorus, which became jmmm^ m a . 

• Edited by S. K. Chatterji and Baboa MmK m the BOliotheea Indaa, 

Boyal Anatic Sodely ol Bengal, Cahaitta IMl. 
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(c. 1325 A.D.) , which is a sort of handbook for Kathakaa or 
Brahman story-tellers from the Putanas and the epics, giving pattern 
descriptions and enumerations of things which are brought in as 
embellishments within the narrative. 

We cannot, however, assert that Old Bengali adaptations or 
versions of the Sanskrit epics and Puranas actually existed before 
1200 A.D., though their existence is highly probable. The stories of 
Chand the merchant and his son Lakhindar and daughter-in-law 
Behula, of the merchant Dhanapati, his wives Lahana and 
KhuUana, and his son Srimanta, and their trading expeditions to 
Cyelon. of the hunter Kalaketu and his wife Phullara, which we find 
in a series of long narrative poems in Middle Bengali from the 
fifteenth century onwards and which were intended to glorify the 
goddesses Padma or Manasa and Durga or Chapel, may have had 
their prototypes in pre-Muhammadan times. And the epic or 
romantic tales of partially Buddhist inspiration with a possible 
historical basis, viz., the story of the young King Gopichand renounc- 
ing his realm, the story of Prince Lau Sen (the son of Princess 
Rafijavatl, sister-in-law of the Pala king of Bengal) , the devotee of 
the God Dharma, who fought and killed the redoubtable chief, 
Ichhai Ghosh of Dhekur-gadh, and performed other romantic feats 
of valour, certainly took shape in some form or other, possibly as 
narrative ballads, during the Sena period. The stories of Lau Sen 
and of Gopichand, of Kalaketu and of Srimanta and of Lakhindar 
and Behula, form the distinctive romantic legends of Bengal — a sort 
of veritable matter of Bengal,’ as differentiated from what may be 
described as the ‘ matter of the Sanskrit (or Ancient Hindu) world ’ 
in the Rumdyana and the Mahdbhdrata and in the Puranas. 

To sum up ; it would appear that the non-Aryan-speaking 
tribes of Bengal began to receive among them Aryan-speaking 
settlers from Magadha and Upper India from the closing centuries 
of the first millennium b.c., gradually became Aryanized in speech 
by the middle of the first millennium aj)., and were thus welded into 
an important Aryan-speaking people, which, with an intellectual 
aristocracy of Brahmans and Buddhist Sramanas (the former to a 
large extent of Upper Indian origin) and a pohtical aristocracy of 
local Aryanized chiefs and domiciled North Indian courtiers, oflScials 
and ^Idiers, soon made great progress both in organization and in 
learning and the arts. The foundation of the Pala empire almost 
went hand in hand with the formation of a Proto-Bengali speech 
out of the Mdgadfu Prakrit and Magadhi Apabhrarhsa dialects 
wMch had come to Bengal. Western Apahhramsa, a sort of Hindi or 
Hindustani of Aryan India from c. 600 to 1200 aj>.. came to Bengal, 
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and was also cultivated by Bengali writers, Buddhist and Brahman- 
ical ; and it would appear that almost simultaneously with the 
formation of an Old Bengali speech (with some of the distinct 
characteristics of Bengali as distinguished from its sisters and 
immediate cousins, Oriya, Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuriya), a 
vernacular literature arose in the tenth century, some authentic 
fragments of which have fortunately been recovered, notably in th« 
Buddhist Charyd-padas preserved in Nepal. 


M 



CHAPTER XIII 


RELIGION 

I. DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

I. Introduction of Aryan Culture 
It has been noted above (v. supra pp. 7 ff.) that the Vedic Sam- 
hitas completely ignore the lands now comprised within the province 
of Bengal, and that a single Brdhrruma text, and probably also an 
Aranyaica, that refer to its peoples, do so in disparaging terms. Even 
the later work Bodhayana Dharmasutra regards the country as 
altogether outside the pale of Vedic culture.* 

This is all the more striking since we know that the Vedic 
culture had extended up to Mithila (North Bihar) at a very early 
period, and there was no natural barrier to stop its penetration into 
North Bengal up to the Brahmaputra river. Further, some Sutra 
texts indirectly admit that spiritual culture, even as understood by 
the Vedic Aryans, was not altogether wanting in Bengal. Thus it 
is said in the Vasishtha Dharmasutra (i. 13-15) that according to 
the Bhallavins spiritual pre-eminence is found wherever the black 
antelope grazes, the boundary being, in the west the Indus, and in 
the east, the region where the sun rises.^ 

It is, therefore, urged by some scholars that we must not place 
too much reliance on the conventional statements in Bodhayana 
Dharmasutra and accept its evidence as historically accurate for the 
period represented by this class of literature.® But whatever force 
there may be in this contention, we cannot admit, in the absence of 
positive evidence, that Aryan culture made much headway in Bengal, 
even in the period represented by the Sutras. The linguistic and 
ethnological evidence render it highly probable that Bengal was till 
then mostly peopled by non-Aryan races. It may, at best, be 
presumed that they had a developed culture of their own even though 
it was non- Vedic and non- Aryan. 


Supra pp. 8. 290 ff. Hiranyakesin in his Srautanitra (xvn. 6) makes a similar 
statement. See S. Levi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian m India (tr. P. C. Bagchi), 
pp. 73-74. 

It is to be noted, however, that the opinion of the Bhallavins is also quoted 
by Bodhayana immediatdy before the passage lefened to above. EvidenUy did 
not put much weight on it (SBE. xrv. 147-48). 

H. C. Chakladar, Presidential Address, Anthropcdogical Section {PSC. 
xmi) ; and “ Ckmtribution of Bihar to Vedk Culture” {PTOC. vi. SOT). 
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The Great Epic and the Buddhist and Jaina literature show 
that the people of Bengal were gradually brought under the influence 
of Aryan culture by the monks and warriors of the Middle Country. 
It is difBcuIt to assign precise dates, but Bengal must have come into 
intimate contact with the culture of the Middle Land by the fourth 
century b.c. when the sovereign of the dual monarchy of Bengal and 
South Bihar ruled over an extensive empire stretching from the 
upper Jumna to the mouths of the Ganges. Since that period Bengal 
came under the influence of all the three principal religions viz, 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina. As always happens, the primitive culture 
of Bengal was profoundly affected by the impact of a superior 
civilisation, and we possess very little knowledge of the old religious 
faiths and beliefs of her people. These must have influenced the 
forms of their adopted religion in many ways, and may lurk in 
folk-religions and popular superstitions even now ; but it is not 
possible to draw any definite picture, save in very broad outline, 
of the pre-Aryan culture in Bengal (cf. infra, Ch. xv. § i.) , 

So far as it is possible to judge from the scanty evidence at our 
disposal, the evolution of Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina religions 
m Bengal seems to have followed the same broad lines as in the rest 
of India during the early centuries of the Christian era. It is not till 
we come to the Gupta age, when contemporary epigraphic evidence 
18 available, that we are in a position to trace the detailed history 
of any of them. 


n. Brahmanical Religion 
1. Vedic culture 

The iliffusion of Vedic culture, not only in Eastern India but 
also in other regions which were outside the pale of Vedic civilisation 
according to the Dharmasutras, is abundantly proved by epigraphic 
evidence since the Gupta period.^ 

The copper-plate grants, referred to above in Chapters iv and v 
{supra pp. 49-51) , contain the names of a large number of 
Brahmanas settled in Bengal, some of whom are specified as belong- 
ing to the Rigvedic, Yajurvedic (Vajasaneya) and ^mavedic schools, 
and to Bharadvaja, K^va, Bhargava, Kasyapa, Agastya, V&tsya 
and Kaun^inya gotras. Most of these inscriptions refer to grant 
of lands to Brahmanas which was considered an act of piety leading 
to the increase of the religious merit (pwnyo) of the donor and his 


X 


Cf. GvpU mscriptams in CII. tn. 
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parents. The objects of these grants were to enable the Brahmanas 
to perform the Agnihotra and the five Mahay ajnas (great sacrifice ) } 
to build the temples of various Brahmanical gods, and make endow- 
ments for defraying expenses of daily worship, repair of temples, 
continuance of hali, charu, satra, the supply of cow’s milk, incense, 
and flowers, and the maintenance of madhuparka, lamp, etc. Villagers 
also purchased lands with the object of settling some prominent 
Brahmanas for the enhancement of merits (punya) of themselves 
and their parents. Reference is made in one of these records* to 
settlement of Brahmanas, versed in the four Vedas, even in the 
easternmost regions of Bengal, full of dense forest, where tigers and 
other wild animals roamed at large. The most interesting account 
of such settlements is furnished by the Nidhanpur cp.® which 
refers to the settlement in Sylhet of 205 Brahmanas belonging to 
various gotras and such Vedic sdkhds as Vdjasaneyi, Chdrakya and 
Taittinya of the Yajurveda, Chhdndoga of the Sdmaveda and 
Vdhvrichya of the Rigveda. The inscriptions of the 5th, 6th and 7th 
centuries A.n. thus fully demonstrate the influx of the Vedic culture 
in Bengal. 

The Vedic culture gathers further strength in Bengal in the Pala 
period. Inscriptions of this period contain abundant references to 
grants made to Brahmanas versed in the study of Vedas, Veddhgas, 
Mtnuirhsd and Vydkarana, and capable of performing Vedic sacri- 
fices.^ The author of a work called Haricharita’^ refers to grants 
made by Dharmapala to Brahmins adept in Vedic studies. In the 
Badal Pillar inscription (No. 16) there is mention of a Brahmin 
family attached to the study of the Vedas and of the “sacrificial fire 
properly maintained by them.” A member of the same family is 
referred to in the Bhagalpur Plate of Narayanapala (No. 14) as a 
Brahmin well versed in the Vedas and Vedangas and an adept in the 
performance of sacrifices. 


For the meaning of the five great aacrifices cf. Manu-samhita, m. 69-71. A 
Gi^ua inscription, dated aj). 7S6, refers to hali, eharu, vtuivadeva, agnihotra, and 
atithi as the Paficha-mahayajna (El. xxm. 152, 165). 

’ Tippera cp. (El. xv. 307, 311), D. 24-5. 

^ Kam. Sas. 1 ff. The original settlement goes back to the sixth centnry A.n. 

Cf. PaJa Inscriptions (v. mpra pp. 173 ff) specially Nos. 6, 16, 31 ; D. M. 
Bhattacharyya in HSL. n. 202 ff. 

The author of the Haricharita, Chaturbhuja, says that his ancestors had 
received the village of Earanja in Varendra from Dharmapala, and that the 
Brahmins of that vUlage were versed in the Vedas, Smjitis and othw branches of 
study (H. P. Sastri, Nepal Cat. i. 134; D. M. Bhattacharya, op. cit. 208). But 
we do not know whether this Dharmapala was the famous I^a emperor. Some 
regard him as the king who was defeated by Rajmidra Cho)a (mpra p. 138). Cf. 
3. M. Roy, Dhdkar ItihSta, n. 107. 
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In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Vedic culture made 
a great headway in Bengal under the patronage of the Varman and 
Sena kings. The inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva refers to hundred 
villages inhabited by Savarna gotra Brahmanas versed in the Vedic 
lore.^ The Belava cp. of Bhojavarman* refers to grant of land in 
the province of Pupdravardhana to Brahmins who were attached 
to the studies of the Vedas, and who came from Uttara-Badha. The 
same plate refers to the zeal of the Varman family for the three Vedas 
which are described as the only protection of men (h't. covering the 
nakedness of men) . The names of Vedic sdkhds like Kauthumi, 
Asvalayana, Kanva, and Paippalada are still mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the Sena kings, and Samantasena, who is called a 
Brahmaviidi, retires in his old age to a hermitage on the Ganges 
"which is fragrant with the sacrificial smoke, and where the young 
deer sucks the breast of the kind-hearted wives of the hermits and the 
parrots recite the Vedas,”® 

The inscriptions contain references to immigrations of Brahmanas 
to Bengal from Madhyadesa (Middle Country) , as well as emigration 
of Bengali Brahmanas to other provinces. Such migrations were 
evidently not uncommon and must be the basis of stories like that 
of Adisura who is said to have imported five Brahmapas from Kanauj 
because there was none in Bengal who knew Vedic sacrifices. 
Similar stories are told of other kings and there is no justification in 
regarding these anecdotes as historical. For in view of the epigraphic 
evidence, referred to above, it is difficult to believe that Brahmins 
proficient in performance of Vedic sacrifices were conspicuous by 
their absence in Bengal at any particular period. The question wiQ 
be further discussed in connection with social history (v. infra 
Ch. XV App. i) . 

We have, therefore, every reason to suppose that the revival of 
the Vedic culture in the Midlands under the Imperial Guptas led to 
an influx of the orthodox Vedic culture to Bengal. This culture 
began to be carried by Brahmins from the Midlands already in the 
5th century a.d., and with the extension of patronage to such 
Brahmins by the kings of Bengal, the movement received a great 
impetus from the middle of the 7th tfll the 12th century aj). 


* V. 3. (IB. 38. 36). 

* IB. 51. It is to be noted, however, that HsliywDia, the great scholw at 
tire court of rAhUiimiyMena lam^iU the gmstl decKne fa Vedic edmlarslup m 
Bengal fa his days (see infra C3i. xv). 

* 'the andent Sanskrit litocatare of Bengal also bears ample testimony 
the actmtar Vedk adtioka let Ck. xz). 


to 
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2. Introduction of Pur&iic Mythology and Religion 

But although the Vedic culture never ceased to be a living force, 
the Brahmanical religion, as is well known, underwent great modifica- 
tions in the early centuries of the Christian era. During the Gupta 
period the new forms of Brahmanism had already taken deep roots in 
the minds of the people. The Vedic gods had mostly disappeared and 
their places taken by new divinities whom we call “ Puranic.” Even 
in the early Gupta inscriptions we meet with gods who, although 
Vedic in name, have no real connection with the Vedic ritual.^ They 
belong to the mythology of the epics and the Puranas. This mytho- 
logy had begun to captivate the minds of the people already in the 
Kushan period® and with the establishment of new cults the 
mythology went on developing throughout the Gupta period. Bengal 
was not isolated from this wave of popular religion and the inscrip- 
tions of the Guptas, Palas, Senas and other dynasties discovered in 
Bengal bear ample testimony to it. 

Indra in these inscriptions® appears as the lord of the gods 
whose consort is PaulomT, a model of fidelity. He is also called 
Purandara who suffers defeat at the hands of the Daityas led by 
their king Bali.^ Lakshmi, although restless by nature, is a faithful 
consort of Hari or Kshmapati who is born from the Ocean. She is 
a co-wife of Vasudhara or earth and often rides on Garuda with her 
lord Murarl.® Vishnu is no longer the old God of the Bhagavatas, 
but Krishna with his numerous names SrTpati. Kshmapati, MurarT, 
Janardana® etc. which speak of his various exploits described 
in the epics and the Puranas. He also appears as Gopala, the child- 
god who, though bom of Devaki, was carried to Yasoda and brought 
up by her.^ But his worshippers in Bengal do not forget that this 
child-god is only an avatdra^ of Vishnu, as he is spoken of as the 
lord of LakshmT. The other avatdras^ of Vishnu are also known. 
The Dwarf (Vamana) incarnation is invoked to show how Vishpu 
subdued Bali, the lord of the Daityas, who had ousted Indra from 
the heavens, and also to illustrate the magnitude of the sacrifice 
made by Bali. The incarnations of Krishna, Narasimha and Parasu- 


For references to the various aspects of these gods, via. Vishnu, Krishpa, 
6iva, Indra, Vanina, Yama, Kuvera, Kartikeya etc., see Fleet, CH. ra. Index 
(under the various names, where precise references are given). 

Cf. R. P. Chanda, Archaeologij and Vaishnava Tradition', R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaishmviem, Saivism and Minor Religiout Systema, pp. 119 , 160, 154. 

* RJa Ins. Nos. 2, 14, 16. * Nos. 6, 14. ‘ Nos. 2, 6, 14, 10. 

* Nos. 0, 14, 16, 86, 37. » No. 16. “ No. 16. 

* Nos. 6 , 14. Bdava and Tarpandlf^ CP. (IB. 19, 101). 
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rama are also known, and the amorous dalliances of K rishna with 
one hundred Gopis are also not forgotten.^ 

The Sun-god (driving in a chariot drawn by seven horses) is 
described as the right eye of Hari^ and giver of fruit (data), and 
reference is made to his humbling the Vindhya through the sage 
Agastya.^ The Moon-god Chandra who bears the mark of a hare 
(sasadhara) is bom from the ocean. He is also called Sitaihsu, 
and RohinI and Kanti (?) are his wives. In another place, Chandra 
is said to have been a descendant of Atri.* The sea is the abode of 
Varuna or Ambupati. 

Among other Puranic myths there are allusions to those of 
Hutabhuja and Svaha, Dhanapati (Guhyakapati, Kuvera) and his 
consort Bhadra, Brahma born from the lotus that sprang from the 
navel of Vishnu and his consort Sarasvatl,® etc. 

Prithu, Sagara, and other Puranic heroes became objects of 
veneration.® As models of donors are invoked Bali, the king of the 
Daityas of the Satya-yuga, Bhargava of the Treta, and Karna, the 
king of Champa of the Dvapara.’ Brihaspati, the preceptor of gods 
is the model of wisdom.® The myths of Agastya’s drinking the 
ocean® and Paraiurama’s campaign^® against the Kshatriyas are 
well known. The heroic exploits of Rama who bridged the sea at 
Ramesvara^^ and the examples of Prithu, Dhananjaya, Nala, Yayati, 
Ambai'Isha, Sagara etc., inspired the kings of Bengal.^* 

Many of the myths connected with Siva and his consort are 
known. Sarvanl is a model of fidelity, and so also is Uma. Satl 
dies at an early age in the sacrifice of Daksha before giving a child 
to Siva.^® He is known as Sadasiva and Ardhanarisvara, Hhurja^i 
and Mahesvara are only his different names, and Kartikeya and 
Ganesa are his two sons.^* 

These gods and goddesses did not belong to the world of myth 
only ; the cult of many of them had been definitely established in 
Bengal as early as the Gupta period. This is proved not only by 
references to them in inscriptions, but also by the numerous images 
discovered in Bengal. In the absence of written texts the nature 
and importance of the different cults can best be studied from, their 
iconographical representations, and these have been dealt with in 


' Belava Plate (ZB. 19). * No. 50. * Deopaii Itw. • 

* Nos. 2. 16; Belava cp. (IB. 19). ‘ No. 2. No- 6. 

’ No. 6. • Nos. 16, 50. * No. 16. IM. 

” No. 6. 

“ Nos. 1, 6; also Faridpiir {rfates (lA. 1910, pp. 19$ ff.). 

“ No. 16. 

BamKkpiff sod Nubati plates {IB. 50, 61). 


34 
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the second part of this chapter. Here we shall only briefly indicate 
the main outline of the development of the various cults, beginning 
with the most important ones associated with gods Vishnu and Siva. 


3. Vaishriavism 

The earliest definite reference to the worship of Vishpu in 
Bengal occurs in the Susunia inscription. It is engraved, along with 
a chakra (discus) , on the back wall of a cave, now destroyed, on the 
Susunia Hill, about 12 miles to the north-west of the town of 
Bankura. It mentions king Chandravarman (supra p. 48) as a 
devotee of Chakrasvamin^ (wielder of discus) , a well-known name 
of Vishnu. The representation of the discus on the wall probably 
indicates that the cave was originally intended to be a temple of 
Vishnu. A temple of Govindasvamin was founded in the first part of 
the 5th century aj). in the Bogra district,* and two temples of Sveta- 
Var^asvamin and Kokamukhasvamin were set up, towards the close 
of that century, in the Himalaya (lit. on the summit of the Himalaya 
mountains) in North Bengal.® About the same time, or early in 
the 6th century a.d., a temple of Pradyumnesvara was set up in 
Tippera district.^ All these gods were presumably forms of Vishnu 
whose cult thus seems to have established itself all over Bengal by 
the 5th century a,d. It is interesting to note that a record of the 
7th century a.d.® refers to the worship of Bhagavan Ananta- 
Narayana even in the eastern extremity of Bengal, “ in the forest 
region, having a thick network of bush and creepers where deer, 
buffaloes, boars, tigers, serpents etc. enjoy pleasures of home life ”, 


’ According to the interpretation of the record by mm. Haraprasad Sastri 
king Chandravarman ia referred to as “ chief of the slaves of Chakrasvanu ** {El. 
XIII. IS3) . Mr. K. N. Dikshit, however, takes the record to mean that “ the 
village Dhosagrama was made over to Chakrasvamin ” by king Chandravarman 
{ASI. 1927-28, p. 188). 

“ Baigram cp. {EL xxi. 78). 

" Damodarpur c.p. Nos. nr, v {El. xv. 137 ff.) . According to Vardha Parana 
(Ch. 140) , Kokamukha in the Himalayas was the most favourite residence of 
Vishnu (v. 10) and contained his best image. The reference to the Kau^iki imd 
Trisrota rivers in the nei^bourhood (w. 72, 75) seems to locate the l^ace in 
North Bengal, and it is probable that the temple and image of Kokamukhasvamin, 
referred to in the Damodarpur Plate No. nr, were set up m that sacred ^ace. If 
this assumption be true, we must hold that a spot in the Himalayas in North Bengd 
had come to be recognised as a sacred place to the Vidsh^avas as early as the 
5th century a.i>. Dr. D. C. Sircar takes Kokamukhasvamiil as a form of Siva 
{IC. V. 432-33). 

* Gunai^iar cp. {IHQ. yi. 40) . 


Tippera cp. {tupra p. 88). 
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The Krishna-legend seems to have formed an essential element 
of Vaishnavism in Bengal as early at least as the 6th or 7th century 
A.D. The most important archaeological evidence is supplied by the 
sculptures at Paharpur,^ the oldest of which probably belongs to 
the 6th and 7th centuries a.d., and the latest to the 8th. In the 
oldest group there are representations of various incidents from the 
life of Krishna, such as his uprooting the twin Arjuna trees, killing 
the demon Kesin etc. Balarama is also represented and also the 
fight of Krishna and Balarama with Chanura and Mushtika, the 
wrestlers of Kamsa. Incidents of the early hfe of Krishna at 
Gokula are also depicted. There are representations of Vasudeva s 
carrying the new born Krishna to Gokula, Krishna and Balarama 
with the cowherd boys, Krishna’s holding up the mount 
Govardhana, amorous scenes with the Gopis etc. Special interest 
attaches to one of these sculptured panels in which Knshpa is 
represented as engaged in amorous activities with a lady. Mr. K. 
N. Dikshit has taken the latter to be Radha, but this may be justly 
doubted. She is more probably to be identified with Rukmim or 
Satyabhama. While these sculptured representations undoubtedly 
testify to the popularity of Krishna, and it is difficult to dissociate 
him from Vaishnavism of the period as some have attempted to do, 
we must remember that the Paharpur reliefs are not so many cult 
objects proper, but are mainly used for decorative purposes in a 
monument avowedly Buddhist in character. But they leave no 
doubt that the Krishna-legend was highly popular and the Kfishna 
cult had a special hold in Bengal by the 7th century aj). 


From the 8th century onwards the development of Vaishpav^ 
in Bengal is proved by a large number of epigraphic recor ^ e 
Khalimpur cp.^ of Dharmapala speaks of a devakula of the goa 
Nanna-Narayana and a Garuda pillar is erected during t e reign o 
Narayanapala.® Lakshmanasena and his successors, esa’ra an 
Visvarupa, show special leaning to the Vaishnavite cult and then 
inscriptions begin with the invocation of Narayana, ^ ^ ® 

Damodara is invoked in a contemporary inscription discovered w 
Chittagong.5 Although the predecessors of ^ 

devoted to the god Sad^iva, Vijayasena made * ^ ^ 

of Pradyumne^vara (special form of Harihara). A large num 
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of Vishnu images of the Pala and Sena periods discovered in various 
parts of Bengal corroborate the evidence of the inscriptions.^ 

For want of sufficient materials it is difficult to define the nature 
of early Vaishnavism in Bengal. It is not necessary to attach any 
great importance to the false Vasudeva, the king of the Pundras, 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (m. 14. 8) , for it does not speak 
of him as preaching any new religion in the country of the 
Puiidras.^ 

Coming to more positive evidence of the inscriptions we find six 
special forms of Vishnu, viz., Govindasvamin, Sveta- Varahasvamin, 
Kokamukhasvamin, Pradyumnesvara, Ananta-Narayana and Nanna- 
Narayana.® These names however do not suggest any speciality 
in their cults. Nor is there any trace of the Chaturvyuha-vada in 
the Vaishnavite inscriptions of Bengal which would betray the in- 
fluence of the Pancharatra system. The name Pradyumnesvara, we 
have seen, was given to a totally different god, Harihara, and 
Pradyumna there has nothing to do with the Pradyumna of the 
Chaturvyuha. 

The Bliagavatism, whatever connection it might have had with 
the Pancharatra at the beginning, was completely different from it 
in the Gupta period.^ The vyuha-vada which was the central idea 
in the Pancharatra is absent from the Bhagavatism of the Guptas 
which appears as a syncretism of various Vaishnavite beliefs which 
had come to stay in the country. Vishnu of Vedic Brahmanism, 
Narayana of the Pancharatras, Krishna-Vasudeva of the Satvants, 
Gopala of a pastoral people etc., all had been put in the melting pot 
from which originated the Bhagavatism of the Gupta period. It is 


Cf. Part n (Iconography) of this chapter. ’ Supra p. 88. 

Govindasvaml is evidently formed by the addition of the word svamj to the 
name Govinda. There are similar examples in Gupta inscriptions. Cf. Chitrakutor 
svamm (a name of Vishnu), CII. m. 268; Svami-Mahasena (name of Kartikeya), 
ibid. pp. 43, 44; Svdmi-Mahdbhairava (name of Siva), ibid. pp. 241, *48. 
Nanna-Ndrdyana was probably a name given to the god either according to the 
name of the locality or the name of the founder. For similar names, Cf. Chahgu- 
Narayana, Ichahgu-, Chayaju-, Sesha-Nmayana etc. (lAvi-Nepal, t. 366). 

This has not been quite clearly recognised by many writers. Thus, for 
example. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri (Early History of the Vaishnava Sect,* p. 176) 
thinks that vyuhavada disappears with the rise of the worship of AvatSras. The 
ideological basis of the i>yuha-vada is completely different from that of the 
avafdTa.a>ada, and the growth of the latts had nothing to do with the disappearance 
of the former. The Pancharatra, with Ha vyuhavada, did not merge into th® 
Bhagavatism, but lived long as a distinct form of religion. £v«a the Gaudiya 
Vaishnavas did not confuse vyuhavada with the avatSravdda (Cf. ChmUMyif- 
eharitamrita, Adi, Ch, 6), 
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this Vaishnavism which had found its way to Bengal in the Gupta 
period and had been firmly established in the Pala period.^ 

Vaishnavism in Bengal probably made a contribution to the 
systematisation of the theory of Avatara. It is true that some of 
the Avataras like Varaha, Vamana, etc., are mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the Gupta period* It is also true that in the 
Mahdbhdrata and in some of the Puranas a number of Avataras is 
mentioned, but an attempt at systematisation is first met with in 
the Bhdgavata Purdna where there are three lists of avataras of 
twenty-two, twenty-three and sixteen respectively.® In the inscrip- 
tions of the Pala period we come across names of several avataras 
like Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana and Parasurama. But it is 
Jayadeva. of the court of Lakshmanasena, who gives a list of ten 
avataras : Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasirnha, Vamana, Parafe- 
rama, Rama, Balarama, Buddha, and Kalkin.^ This has since been 
the standard list of avataras and has been widely accepted. 

Another speeial feature of Bengal Vaishnavism is the Radhii- 
Krishna cult. It was well established in the time of Jayadeva (end 
of the 12th century) , but it is not known how early it was started. 
It is highly improbable, as we have already seen, that the amorous 
scenes at Paharpur contain a representation of Radha.® The 
reference to Radha in a verse of the SaptasatS of Hala is of an 
uncertain date.® Even in the Belava cp. of the 12th century, al- 
though there is mention of the amorous acts of Krishna with hundred 


* Mention ought to be made of the theory of Mr. R. P. Ch^da that tiw 
Paficharatra developed in the outlying provinces (of which Bengal is one) as it 
contains un-Vedic elements. In order to establish the un-Vedic character of the 
system, he depends firstly on the tradhion that the Paficharatra was a kind of 
Tantra {Pancharalra'Ai bhSgavatam tantrum), and secondly, on the denunciation 
of the system by Kumarila as un-Vedic {Indo-Aryan Racer, pp. Mff). There is 
no doubt that the Fdnchardtra was a kind of Tantra, but Kninarila denouncesR 
along with Sdmkhya, Yoga, and Pdiupata amply because they had developed 
traditions which were widely separated from those of the Mimariisa. 

’ H. C. Raychaudhuri, op. eit. p. 174-75. 

* R. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit. p. 42. . i. a., -j 

‘ The Mahdbharata and the Vayu Purina conUin the same list by the sicte 
of earlier ones. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar is, however, of opinion that the verses which 
contain this list must have been interpolated later when the number bad come to 
be fixed at ten (op. cit. p. 4*). Two of the ten avataras are borrowed from the 
Buddhists. These are Buddha and Kalldn. 

* Mr. S. K. Saraswati (Sculpture. 44 ff.) gives „ 

accepting the kteitificatiffli of the group at PSMrpw w^ Rad^Kp^a. He 
suggests identification other with y ri sh p a-R nkmu*! ae with Kfialaja-^ty hama, on 
the basis of certiun passages is VM^harmottan and Brihat-taMsta 

* P<w rtdoences to BSiM m laesatwe see Dr. Sukumar Sem, A. Eulory of 
BrajabiBi IMmmfm*, pp. 11 i. 
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Gopis, there is no reference to Radha.' Radha was probably a 
Bengali innovation made shortly before the time of Jayadeva and 
represented only a Vaishnavite phase of the growing Saktism, 
Krishna, like Siva, being the Supreme Reality, and Radha being the 
Sakti which alone could make it attainable.^ 


4. Saivism 


No great importance need be attached to the theory that 
Saivism originated in Eastern India among the Vratyas or outcastes 
who did not conform to the rules of orthodox Vedic religion. This 
theory is based on a questionable interpretation of the Vratya hymn 
of the Atharvaveda (xv. 2), in which Mahadeva (also called Bhava. 
I^na, Sarva) is not only represented as the protector of the Vriityas, 
but is also identified with the Vratya. But it should not be forgotten 
that this Vratya roams not only in the Eastern but al.so in all other 
directions. It is, however, not impossible that the Vratya hymn 
records a particular religious practice in which Yoga plays the most 
important part, but its origin had nothing specially eastern. As a 
matter of fact, the worship of Siva is now traced by some scholars 
to pre-historic period in the Indus Valley civilisation.** 

Saivism, as represented in the inscriptions of the Guptas, is a 
fully developed religion which had combined in itself the various 
cults of Rudra, Siva and the phallus (both in its cruder and more 
developed mukhalinga forms). The Puranic mythology represents 
the God in a colourful way, and he is invoked under various names 
which probably had significance in earlier times, but represented only 
the various aspects of the same god. We have definite evidence of 
the installation of the god and his phallus symbol in different places 


* IB. 19. The legend of Krishna’s amorous acts with the Gopis is found 
in the Brahma-, Vishnu-, and Bhagavata-Puronoj, and also in Bhasa’s Balacharita. 
See Sen, <yp. cit. 

’ The idea was already popular in the 6th and 7th centuries a.d. that the 
earth is Vaishnavl or a Sakti of Vishnu. {CU. in. 195, 200, 299). Mr. B. K. 
Goswami Sastri (The Bhakti Cidt in Ancient India, pp. 106 ff) contends that the 
word Radha is old and may be traced to the Vedas where it dccurs as *an epithet 
of tra plenty, wealth.” But it came to symbolise the Sakti of Vishpu only when 
a realistic creed had been fully developed by the Bhagavatas. 

* Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indue CivUization, i. 62 ff. 
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of Northern India in the Gupta period.* Bengal was surely not 
outside the pale of the influence of this growing faith. We learn 
from an inscription, found at Damodarpur, that before the end of 
the 5th century a.d., Siva was worshipped in linga form even in the 
most inaccessible parts of Northern Bengal.^ The cult had also 
secured royal patronage in Eastern Bengal, for the Gunaighar Grant 
(506 A.D.) represents Maharaja Vainyagupta (supra p. 49) as 
Mahddeva-pddanudkydta. 

Two kings of Eastern India, Sa^nka of Karnasuvarna and 
Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, both of whom lived in the first part 
of the 7th century, were great protagonists of the Saiva religion.* 
The sculptures at Paharpur bear evidence of the popularity of the 
Sivaite cult, as there are several images of Siva both of earlier and 
later periods. 

The Pala and Sena inscriptions also contain reference to the 
worship of Siva. There is mention of the installation of a four-faced 
image of Mahadeva (probably a mukhalinga) during the reign of 
Dharmapala. In the Bhagalpur Plate of Narayanapala there is 
record of a gift made by the king to the Siva-bh attar aka and his 
worshippers, the Pasupatas.* Vijayasena invokes Siva under the 
name ^mbhu and Vallalasena, under the name of Dhurjatl and 
ArdhanarTsvara.® Although Lakshmapasena and his successors 
begin their inscriptions by invoking Narayana, they do not forget 
to pay their homage to Sadasiva, the family deity. 

As is evident from the Bhagalpur Grant of Narayanapala, 
Saivism in Bengal was of the Pasupata sect. The Paiupata doctrines 
were first preached, according to a tradition recorded in the Mahdr 
bhdrata, by Siva-Srlkantha. Bhandarkar has suggested that this 
SrTkantha was probably a human teacher.® His view seems to be 
confirmed by a passage of the PmgaJAmata’ which says 
Bhagavan Srikanthanatha was the author of that work. Lakullsa 
was probably his disciple, and these two were responsible for the 
foundation of the Pasupata religion. Lakullsa had four discip es, 
Kusika, Garga, Maitri and Kaurushya; and they lived about ten 

* Cf. The Mathura PiUar las. of ChandragupU n, g.s. 

where there is mention of the esUblishment of two images caUed Espilesvara Md 
Upamite^ara (most probably Ungas). 

’ IHhnodarpur cp. No. 4 (JEI. xv. 140; IC. ▼. 482^). 

* For SaAaika see supra p. 67. The Nidbanpor grant of Bhaskaiavarrosn 
begins with- an invocation to Siva (Kam. Sas. Iff.). 

* Nos. % 14. 

* IB. 46, 61. 71, 8S, 95. 101, 109, 116, 181, 188. 

* R. 6. Bhamla^, Fo^novim, Saivism P- H*- 

’ Ttmtras. 106. 
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generations before the time of Chandragupta n of the Gupta dynasty. 
This would place Lakullsa almost in the time of Patanjali who for 
the jSrst time speaks of the Siva-bhagavatas. In fact Patanjali is 
looked upon by the Siva worshippers of Indonesia along with the four 
disciples of Lakullsa as five devatas} 

The Pasupata was thus the oldest form of Saivism prevalent 
in North India, and fully represented what we call the Agamanta 
Saivism. The Agamas were originally eighteen in number, and they 
had come into existence without doubt in the Gupta period.* A 
slightly later phase of the canonical literature of the school is 
represented by the eight Yamalas and a very important work called 
Pingaldmata, a sort of appendix to the Brahma-ydmala. There is 
evidence to prove that these texts declare Aryavarta (the country 
to the south of the Himalaya, to the north of the Vindhya, to the 
east of Panchala and to the west of Magadha) as the fittest place 
for Siva-sadhana, yet it really excludes, as unfit, Kamarupa, Kosala, 
Kaimira, Kalinga, Kankana, KanchT and Eaverl-rashtra. The 
people of Gauda are admitted, but the gurus of that country are 
considered to be inferior to the gurus of Aryavarta. This bar, 
however, was not quite effective, as competent teachers from Mid- 
India were migrating to the outlying provinces to propagate the 
religion of the Pasupatas. 

A close examination of the Agamas does not lend any weight to 
the view that Saktism originated in the outlying provinces.® 


Cf. Mathura Pillar Ins. of Chandragupta n. (El. xxi. 1 ff) . The editor, 
Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar, has suggested that Lakuliw, on the basis of this calculation 
(25 years to each generation), belonged to the 1st century a.d. The close 
association of Patanjali with the four disciples of Lakuliw suggests that the latter 

might have flourished about the same period. For the references to five devatds, 

see Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, vi. 308. 

^ Tantras. 4 ff. 

* Mr. R. P. Chanda {Indo- Aryan Races, pp. 12211.) is responsible for the 
theory that Saktism originated in the outer Aryan belt (Bengal, North Bihar, 
Gujarat, etc.) . He is of opinion (p. 163) that conception of Sakti arose in a 
society where matriarehate or motherfcin was prevalent. The anthropologists can 
say how far he has succeeded in establishing the existence of a substratum of 
matriarehate in the social organisation of the outer Indo-Aryan belt. The history 
of Saktism, however, does not lend any support to his theory. There is no 
difficulty in admitting that there were mountain goddesses like Vindhyavasini, 
vegetation deities like Sakambhari etc., but these did not give rise to Saktism. The 
basis of gafctism was a weU established system of philosophy like the Samkhya in 

which Prakriti and Purusha play the same role as that of the Sakti and Siva. 

Once this philosophy was accepted, the aflUiation of various local or tribal godde»es 
to Praknti became a matter of course. Mr. Chanda, (op. dt.) quotes a verse 
unknown origin according to which the Sakti cult “was revealed in Gauda, 
popularised by tlm M aithil as, here and Umre prevails in Maharashtra and hat 
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Saktism might have developed certain special features in contact 
with the local culture, but its origin can be traced directly from the 
orthodox feaiva canon which has been already referred to. Thus 
at the beginning of the Brahma-yamala, it is said : 

“ The supreme energy of the ultimate being, the Siva, assumed the form of 
desire (ichchhd) . The bindu was energised by this desire and from it pure spiritual 
knowledge emanated. Sadasiva represents this knowledge in its plenitude and from 
him the creation starts.”^ 

The Jayadratha-yamala^ gives the details of the sddhana of a 
large number of aspects of Kali like Isanakall, Rakshakall, Vlrya- 
kall, Prajnakall, Saptarnakali etc. Chakresvarl, Ghoratara, Yogini- 
chakra etc. also occur in the same text and, as we have already seen, 
this was one of those texts which originated in Mid-India. 

It seems probable that these orthodox traditions of Saktism 
were prevalent in Bengal in the later Gupta and the Pala periods.® 
These traditions were largely elaborated in the innumerable Tantras 
that were written in subsequent times, and Bengal had a large share 
in it. None of these Tantras, however, seems to be older than the 
twelfth century. There are no definite traces of Saktism in the 
inscriptions of the Palas and Senas. There is perhaps a veiled 
reference to a definite Tantric divinity, viz., Mahanlla-SarasvatP 
in an inscription of Nayapala foimd at Gaya (No. 37). The 
paucity of reference to Tantric mysticism in inscriptions need not 
surprise us, as Tantrism represents a particular phase of personal 
religion. It had thus no connection with any public religious 
establishment. It had this important difference with the Agamanta 
Saivism which required institutions, community of votaries and pious 
gifts for the maintenance of those establishments. 


5. Other Sects 

A survey of Brahmanism would remain incomplete without a 
reference to other Pura^ic or pseudo-Puranic gods and goddessses 

disappeared in Gujarat.” I do not believe, for reasons already stated, that SktiOT 
originated In Bengd. The Kaula form of Saktism had been developed and prraervod 
much more in Bengal than elsewhere, but I have tried to show later that it was 
derived from Buddhist mysricism of which Boigal was the last strottg^add. 

‘ Tantras. im. * ^ I**®' 

* According to the Devi Parana, composed about the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the eighth craituiy aj). {NtiS. v. iS.), the Devi was 
worshipped in her different frams, after the manner of the Left-hand ^tM 
(vamacMrerM) in differmt {daces in Ba^ha, Varendra, Kamarfipa, K a mak hya, 
Bhottadela, etc. (39. 14-15; 42. 9). 

* The actoat m^cesskm k ' unm^arpadma.’ 
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whose sculptural representations are found in Bengal. We get 
images of such gods as Kartikeya, Ganesa, Indra, Agni, Kuvera, 
Brihaspati etc. in BengaB from the 6th century onwards, but we 
have no detailed knowledge of their cults. Ganesa was the object 
of separate worship in other parts of India, but there is no evidence 
to prove the existence of the Ganapatyas in Bengal. Kartikeya, a 
popular deity in modem Bengal, seems to have attained popularity 
in India since the Kushan times, and was a favourite deity with 
some of the Gupta emperors. According to Rdjatarangini (iv. 420 £F) , 
there was a temple of Kartikeya at Pundravardhana in the 8th 
century a.d.. and this presupposes his worship in early times. Among 
the goddesses there are representations of Gahga and Yamuna, and 
the images of the Matrikas are also met with. But they do not 
seem to have any special cult although the worship of Gahga is still 
current in Bengal in the folk religion. 

Two other gods, Surya and his son Revanta, however, enjoyed 
a special favour in ancient Bengal. The Surya of the Sun- 
worshippers, as is well known, had nothing to do with the Vedic 
solar deity of that name, and was most probably a Scythic importa- 
tion to India.2 The oldest image of Surya from North Bengal is 
that from Niyamatpur® which has strong affinities with the art of 
the Kushan period. Although it is not improbable that the sun- 
worship had been first introduced in the Kushan period, no positive 
evidence of the dedication of any temple to the Sun is available 
before the Gupta period.^ References to the worship of the god in 
the inscriptions of the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries a.d., are numerous® 
and it is probable that the influence of the cult had extended to 
Bengal very early in the Gupta period. The number of images of 
the Sun-god, dating from the Pala and Sena periods, is very large. 

But the Sun-god, probably like the people that brought him to 
India, was ultimately assimilated into the Brahmanical religion 
without losing its special features. Kesavasena and his brother 
adore the Sun who is described as “ the friend of lotus beds, the 
source of deliverance of the three worlds withheld in the prison of 


^ These have been dealt with in Part n of this chapter. 

’ R. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit. pp. 153 ff ; J. N. Banerjea, “ The Beiwesentat^ 
of Surya in Brahmanical Art” (lA. 1925, pp. 161, 171) ; J. Pr*ylMki, “Un die® 
iranien dans llnde ” (Rocznik Orjentalutyczny, vn. 1-8) . 

* See infra p. 455-56. 

' B. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit. 154. 

• Cn. m. 28n, 71, *18. 
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darkness, and the wonderful bird of the tree of the Vedas.”^ The 
Sun-god had by this time lost his identity in the Brahmanical solar 
deity. But kings Visvarupasena and Kesavasena call themselves 
Parama-saura , indicating the existence of a separate sect of Sun- 
worshippers.^ 

We possess a number of images of Revanta, who is described 
in some of the Puranas as the son of the Sun-god begotten on Surenu. 
Although an elaborate description of the worship of the god is given 
in the Aijiii Purdna, he does not seem to have had any popularity 
in the orthodox Brahmanical circle, and belonged to the folk-religion, 
his cult being an adjunct of the sun-worship. 


ra. Jainism 

Jainism, like Buddhism, originated in Eastern India, as Mahavira 
was born in the neighbourhood of VaisalT and passed a part of his 
religious career in Magadha and Champa. Parsva, the immediate 
predecessor of Mahavira in the lineage of Tirthahkaras, is associated 
with Champa, and in fact the most important Jaina locality connect- 
ed with the memory of Parsva, the Pareshnath Hill, is in Eastern 
India. 

According to traditions recorded in Jaina literature, Mahavira 
personally visited Western Bengal, but was not favourably received 
{v, supra p. 36) . There is no evidence to show that he ever crossed 
the Ganges and went eastward to the country of the Pundras^ 
although there are frequent references to Vanga in the Jaina canon. 

The earlier name of Jainism was Nirgrantha, and it was by ^is 
name that the Jaina community was known till the Gupta penod. 
According to tradition recorded in the Divydvadana, the NirgraiA a 
religion was established in Pundravardhana in the time of Aso a. 
It is said that the Nirgranthas in Pupdravardhana had dra^ 
pictures representing Buddha as falling to the feet of the Nirgrant a. 
The news was carried to Aioka who, being enraged, ordered a w oe 
sale massacre of the Nirgranthaputras in the city of Pataliputra. 
is difficult to put much faith in this story. 


1 

S 


IB. 126. 

See L4vi, Prt-Arycm and Pre-Dmvidian 


• Ibid. 146. 

in India (Eng. teandntkm by 


P. C. Bagchi), pp. 73 8. , . 

‘ Diwav^na (ed. CoweD end Ned). Mvni. YUasoImva^na, p. ^ 
names of the Jfegranthas and Ajivikas are mired bntjn ^ / 

the name of Nirgrantha is givai aB throng ; Cf. Prayluski, g 

PEmpemar Aioka, p. 278. 
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Fortunately we have another set of Jaina traditions which show 
that North Bengal and a portion of lower Bengal had contributed 
to the establishment of the Jaina religion already before the second 
century n.c. The Kalpasutm^ is said to have been compiled by 
Bhadrabahu who was contemporaneous with Chandragupta ISIaurya. 
Although this attribution may be disputed, there is no doubt that 
the work contains very old traditions. It is certain that there was 
a split in the Jaina church after Bhadrabahu, and this led to the 
foundation of a number of schools all having a general affiliation to 
the main church. According to this tradition,^ Godasa, a disciple 
of Bhadrabahu, was responsible for the foundation of a school called 
Godasa-gana which had in course of time four sdkhds, three of which 
are called Tamraliptika, Kotivarshlya and Pundravardhaniya. 
These refer to three well known places in Bengal, the first in lower 
Bengal and the last two in North Bengal.® Inscriptions of the end 
of the first century n.c. and of the first century a.d.^ contain a large 
number of names of the schools mentioned in the KcUpasutra, and 
thus show that the tradition had been well established in that period. 
A Mathura inscription, probably belonging to the 2nd century AJ)., 
records the erection of a Jaina image at the request of a Jaina monk 
who was an inhabitant of Bara, a name that can be easily equated 
with Radha.® 

In a number of inscriptions® of the Gupta period we hear of 
erection of images of Parsva and other Tirthahkaras, but none of 
them belongs to Bengal. The solitary exception is the recently 
discovered Paharpur copper-plate of the year 159 (478-79 ajd.). 
It testifies to the existence of a Jaina vihdra at Vata-Gohall "wh'ch 
was presided over by the disciples and the disciples of disciples of 
the Nirgranthanatha dckdrya Guhanandin belonging to the Pancha- 
stupa section of Benares.”^ The vihdra which was thus probably 
established in the 4th century aj)., if not earlier still, occupied the 
site of the Great Temple and Monastery recently unearthed at 
Paharpur. 

It appears from the statement of Hiuen Tsang that the 
Nirgranthas formed a dominant religious sect in Northern, Southern, 


^ Wint.-Lif. n. 462 ; the Kalpamtra is the 8th section of the Aydradatao. 

^ Jaina Sutras (translation of Jacobi), SBE. xxn. 288. 

The fourth sdkhd, called DaH-Kharvafika, may be associated with Kharvsta 
in West Bengal. 

* Guerinot, Epigraphic Jaina, pp. 88 ff, 71 ff. 

‘ PB. 72. 

* CIl. m. 68, 259. 

’ BI.xx.69fL 
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and Eastern Bengal in the 7th century a.d. Referring to the heretics 
in Pundravardhana and Samatata the pilgrim observes that “the 
Digambara Nirgranthas were very numerous.”^ 

The Nirgranthas, however, seem to have almost disappeared from 
Bengal in the subsequent period, and the numerous inscriptions of 
the Palas and the Senas contain no reference to them. It is only 
the immigrants from Western India who re-established the old 
religion in its new form, henceforth called Jainism, in different parts 
of North Bengal in the Muhammadan period.® The naked 
Nirgrantha ascetics had in the meantime probably merged in such 
religious communities as that of the Avadhutas which had been well 
established in Bengal towards the end of the Pala period.® 


IV. Buddhism 

There is no definite evidence as to the time when Buddhism 
first gained influence in Bengal. The Vinaya-pitaka, which defines 
the limits of Aryavarta for the purpose of ordination, places its 
eastern frontier at Kajangala near Rajmahal. In the corresponding 
passage in the Sanskrit Vinaya, the eastern limit is stated to be the 
kingdom of Pupdravardhana.^ As Vinaya texts are generally 
believed to have preserved traditions of pre-Ak>kan days, these 
passages may be taken to indicate that Buddhism had probably 


* Watters, n. 184, 187. Beal’s translation {Reeordt. n. 195, 199) as “ the most 
numerous ” is not exact. Watters’ translation, quoted in the text, gives the sense 
of the original which literally means “really numerous”. 

’ In fact, we do not get Jaina inscriptions in Northern India Defore the 
11th century a.d. ; the oldest inscription at Abu is dated 1031 A.n. (Gu^rinot, op. cif. 
p. 24) . P, C. Nahar in his Jaina Inscription (l. 1) describes an inscription on the 
hack of an image of Par^anatha found at Ajimganj (Murshidabad district, Bengal) 
which is dated Sam. 1110. The reading of the date is, however, doubtful and Umsw 
is no estampage to check it ; and in Nahar’s list there is no other inscription 
discovered in Bengal which is earlier than the 16th century aj>. 

’ The Ajivdca sect, as is well known, was an important religious -vganBation 
of early times. It had may points of similarity in matters of doctrine with the 
Nirgranthas. ASoka attaches great importance to them by mentioning them alo^ 
with the Nirgranthas in Pillar Edict vn, and also by dedicating caves to them in 
the Barabar Hills. In the DivpavadSna (xxvm) the names of the Ajivikas and 
Nirgranthas alternate in an indiscriminate way. It is, thwefore, not impossiWe that 
the AjJvika sect had, by the time of Hiuen Tsang, merged into tlw community of 
the Nirgranthas who were th«i numaoia in Bengal. Li my case, th«e u no 
evidence to prove the sqiarate existence of the Ajivikss in Bengal. 

* a com|d^e discosrimt of the texts on this point see P^liot, BEFRO. 
w. 87»ff. 
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obtained a footing in North Bengal even before Asoka’s time. The 
great missionary activity of Asoka, and the traditions about him 
recorded in Divydvaddna, and also by Hiuen Tsang, make it highly 
probable that Buddhism was not unknown in Bengal during the 
reign of that great emperor.^ The existence of Buddhi-m in North 
Bengal in the 2nd century b.c. may also be inferred from two votive 
inscriptions at SanchT recording the gifts of two inhabitants of 
Punavadhana, which undoubtedly stands for Piindravardhana.^ It 
must be noted, however, that Bengal is not included in the various 
centres of Theravada Buddhism in India from which, according to 
Mahdvamsa, the leading Theras went over to Ceylon to attend the 
ceremony of consecration of the Mahdstupa erected by king Duttha- 
gamani in the first century b.c.® The first definite reference to 
Vanga as an important centre of Buddhism occurs in a Nagarjuni- 
konda inscription which may be dated in the 2nd or Srd century 
A.D.^ It includes Vanga in a long list of well-known countries which 
were converted to Buddhism by the masters and fraternities of 
Ceylonese monks. 

Paucity of archaeological evidence from Bengal proper makes it 
diflScult to say anything on the condition of Buddhism in Bengal 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. But the flourishing 
state of Buddhism in Bengal at the beginning of the Gupta period 
presupposes that the religion had been prospering in different cities 
of Bengal during the early period. 

Fa-hien was in India at the beginning of the 5th century a.d. 
The pilgrim did not cross the Ganges to see North Bengal, but as 
he descended eastwards along the course of the Ganges, he found 
on the southern bank of the river the great kingdom of Champa, 
with stupas reared at the places associated with the memory of the 
Gautama Buddha and his predecessors, and monks residing at all 


Dr. Bhandarkar’s .suggestion (i4«ofco,= p. 37) that Puh:<de)ahu of Rock Edict 
XIV is Pdr.ntda fand not Ptdmda) which he identifies with Varendri. is of no great 
^lue. Varendri does not occur in early records and we have Pundra in Sanchi inss., 
Divyavad'inc., etc. As North Bengal probably formed an integral part of Aiokan 
empire there was no need of its separate mention. For the passage in Divyavadam 
see supra p. 409. For references by Hiuen Tsang, see Watters, n. 18.'), 187, 190, 191. 

El. II. 108, 380, Nos. 102, 217. There is no doubt that Punyavardhana 
is only another name of Pundravardhana (cf. Watters, n. 185). It must he 
remembered, however, that donors of gifts to a Buddhist stupa need not necessarily 
be Buddhists. The Paharpur cp., for example, records gifts to a Jaina vihara by 
a Biahmana and his wife (El. xx. 60). 

Geiger, Mahavamsa, pp. 193-94. The list, however, contains much that * 

fancRul. 

* EL XX. 23. 
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these localities. In Tamralipti there were in his times twenty-two 
monasteries, all of which were inhabited by monks, and the law of 
Buddha was flourishing.^ Pa-hien stayed at Tamralipti for two 
years “ writing out his sutras, and drawing pictures of images.” 

The information supplied by Fa-hien is amply corroborated by 
the archaeological evidence of the Gupta period. The Gunaighar* 
Grant bearing the date 188 of the Gupta Era (506 or 507 a.d.), of 
the reign of Vainyagupta, records grants of land in favour of 
the Buddhist A vaivarttika Sangha^ of the Mahayana sect. The 
Sangha, founded by one Acharya Santideva, was residing in a 
monastery called Asrama-vikdra, which was dedicated to Aiya- 
Avalokitesvara, and had been established by one Hudradatta. The 
plate also refers to two other Buddhist vihdras in the neighbourhood, 
one of them being styled ‘ Rdja-vihdra ’ or royal vihdra. The record 
clearly shows that Buddhism had been firmly established, even in 
the remote south-eastern comer of Bengal, already by the beginning 
of the 6th century a.d. 

A number of Chinese records of the 7th century contain inform- 
ation on the condition of Buddhism in Bengal. Amongst all these 
records the account of Hiuen Tsang is, of course, the^ most impor 
tant.‘‘ He saw with his own eyes almost all the chief o* 

Buddhism which existed in his time in Bengal. At janga a 
(Kankjol) near Rajmahal he saw six or seven Buddhist monasteries 
which contained over three hundred brethren ; and 

" in the northern part of the country, not far from the Ganges, wm “ 
belvedere built of stone and brick ; its base was broad and hi^, and its 
ornamentation was exquisite ; on each of its sides were carv ima^ 
beings, the Buddhas and the devat being made different in appearance. 

At Pundravardhana there were twenty Buddhist monasteries 
and above 3000 brethren who followed the Mahayana and Hmyana. 
The biggest establishment, about three miles to the we^ o e 
capital-city of Puridravardhana, was the magnificent o 
monastery “ which had spacious halls and taU storeye c am rs. 
There were in this establishment over 700 brethren an 
distinguished monks of Eastern India. Not far from t is p ce 


1 p * fBQ. VI. ssn. 

Fa^hten, 100 . 

* For the correct name and its meaning /HQ* ^* 

‘ Watters, n. 188-1»S. Beal-ll«cnrii», n. 188-804. . 

‘ Tim nanm of this monastery is spdt in 

Po-kkp’o and PoAd^ (Watters, n. 18^- 
first reading aJ identified it with a ^ called Bhasa-vdmra near Mahasthan 

{la I. *88). 
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was a temple with an image of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara which 
was visited by people from far and near. 

The condition of Buddhism in Samatata, Karnasuvarna and 
Tamralipti was not less flourishing. In Samatata there were more 
than thirty Buddhist monasteries with above 2000 brethren of the 
Sthavira school ; in Karnasuvarna, more than ten monasteries with 
above 2000 brethren of the Sam.matTya school ; and in Tamralipti, 
more than ten monasteries with above 1000 brethren. Near the 
capital of Karnasuvarna the pilgrim saw the Lo-to-mo-chi (Rakta- 
mrittika ?) monasteiy, which was a magnificent and famous 
establishment, and a resort of illustrious brethren. According to 
tradition recorded by the pilgrim, the monastery had been erected 
by a king of the country, before the entire country was converted 
to Buddlsism. to honour a Buddhist sramana from South India. 

So far as Tamralipti is concerned, we have more corroborative 
evidence of the same period from other Chinese records. Ta 
Ch’eng-teng stayed at Tamralipti for twelve years and acquired an 
extensive knowledge of Sanskrit Buddhist texts. It was he who, on 
his return to China, explained the Niddrmxdstra of Ullanga (Nj. 
1227) . Tao-lin stayed there for three years, learnt Sanskrit and got 
himself initiated to the Sarvastivada School.^ 

I-tsing^ came to Tamralipti in 67S a.d. and met Ta Ch’eng-teng 
there in a vihdra called Po-lo-ho (Varaha ?) ; he stayed there for 
some time, leamt Sanskrit and the Sabdavidya, and translated at 
least one Sanskrit text into Chinese, the Ndgdrjuna-bodhisattva- 
suhrillehha? 

Sheng-Chl (n. supra p. 87), who was in India about the time of 
I-tsing, has recorded a valuable piece of evidence on the condition 
of Buddhism in Samatata. The king of the country at this time 
was Rajabhata, who was a fervent worshipper of the triratna and 
played the part of a great TJpasaka. He used to make every day 
hundred thousand statues of Buddha with earth, and read hundred 
thousand slokas of the Mahdprajndpdramitd-sutra. He also used 
to take out processions in honour of Buddha, with an image of 
Avalokitesvara at the front, and make pious gifts. In the city there 
were more than 4000 monks and nuns in his time.^ It has been 
suggested above {v. supra p. 87) that Rajabhata belonged to the 
Khadga dynasty. Even if this be not true, it is important to note 
that a line of Buddhist kings, belonging to this dynasty, ruled in 


^ Ciiavanaes, Religieux EmmerUt, 94. 

’ Tak^usu'/'jnn^. xxx, Ch. x. 

Bagchi, Le Canon Bonddhique en Chine, n. 588 . 
‘ ChsTannes, op. ci*. 128. 
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East Bengal towards the close of the 7th century aj). It is clear 
from all these that Buddhism was in a very flourishing condition in 
Bengal in the seventh century a.d. 

The great monastery of Nalanda probably came into prominence 
towards the close of the fifth century a.d. Although situated in 
Magadha, it was not isolated from the religious life of Bengal. The 
Buddhist scholars and kings of Bengal in the 6th and 7th centuries 
AJ)., as in later times, largely contributed to the development of that 
institution. The great Silabhadra, who was the abbot of Nalanda 
when Hiuen Tsang went there, was a scion of the Brahmanical royal 
family of Samatata. After travelling in various parts of India, he 
settled down in Nalanda and studied under Dharmapala. He soon 
“ rose to be eminent for his profound comprehension of the principles 
and subtleties of Buddhism and his fame extended to foreign 
countries.”! As Silabhadra was the teacher of Hiuen Tsang at 
Nalanda, the latter’s information about his teacher may be relied 
upon. We have, besides, seen from the account of Sheng-Chi that 
the royal family of Samatata was specially devoted to Buddhism. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the two schismatic 
sects of the Buddhists, viz., the Chhavaggiyas {Ut. the Band of Six 
Men) and the followers of Devadatta, had probably their establish- 
ments in Bengal. According to the interpretation of the Mahasthan 
inscription by Dr. B. M. Barua^ the former community was settled 
in Pundranagara as early as the Maurya period. As regards the 
latter, Hiuen Tsang definitely states that there were three sangJ^ 
Tdmas in Karnasuvarna, * in which they do not use thickened milk, 
following the directions of Devadatta.’® 

As regards the schools of Buddhism, Hiuen Tsang tells us that 
in Pundravardhana there were both Hinaytoa and Mahayana, in 
Karnasuvarna the Sammatlya school, in Tamrahpti the Sarvastivada, 
and in Samatata the Mahayana. The Sammatlya school was a 
branch of the Sarvastivada. Although I-tsing tells us that all the 
four schools, viz., the Mahasanghika, Sthavira, Sa^astivada and 
Sammatlya, were found in Eastern India side by side with other 
schools, there is no further positive evidence about it. There is no 
doubt that the only form of Buddhism known m Samatata was 
Mahayana, which had been established there already in the begmning 
of the 6th century, as is proved by the Gxmaighar inscription of the 
time of Vainyagupta. 

In fact, the difllerence between Hinayana and MaMyana did 
not present itself to the Buddhist monks of those days in the same 
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way as it does now. Hiuen Tsang, while speaking of the Buddhists 
of Kalinga, says that there were 500 Brethren “ students of Maha- 
yanist Sthavira school.”^ Prom an analysis of the ancient Vinaya 
texts it has appeared to Professor Przyluski^ that there were 
Mahayanists of the various Hlnayana schools like Sarvastivada, 
Dhannaguptaka, Mahasanghika, etc. The Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhists have always regarded the HTnayiina and Mahayana as 
two complementary forms of the same old Buddhism, the first meant 
for the less advanced (Sravakas and Arhats) , the latter for the' 
more advanced (the Bodhisattvas) . In many places of Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts we are told that the Sravakayana (or Hlnayana) 
is simply a lower step in the ladder leading to the higher which is 
the Mahayana.® 

Reference has been made above (supra p. 67) to Hiuen Tsang’s 
account of the persecution of Buddhism by Sa^iika which is diflBcult 
to regard as historical. In any case, the condition of Buddhism in 
Bengal and Bihar, as depicted by the pilgrim, docs not allow us to 
believe that any serious persecution had taken place shortly before 
his time, and Buddhism in the very capital of Sasaiika in Karpa- 
suvarna was in a flourishing state. 

As a matter of fact the religious life in India is marked about 
this time by a spirit of catholicity and mutual respect and under- 
standing which is hardly compatible with a deliberate persecution 
on sectarian grounds. The barriers between the different religious 
sects were fast coming down, and Buddhism, as represented in the 
decuments of the Pala period, exhibits the new tendency of eclecticism 
such as we find so strikingly illustrated in the career of Harsha- 
vardhana. The Pala rulers, although great devotees of Buddha, and 
promoters of the cause of Buddhism both in Bengal and in Bihar, 
were also patrons of Brahmanism.* 

The Pala kings call themselves Parama-saugata, and the Buddha 
is regularly invoked at the beginning of their official records. This 
invocation sums up the new ideology of Buddha and Bodhisattvas 
in the most developed Mahayana form. During the four centuries 
of their rule, Bengal and Bihar remained the last stronghold of 
Buddhism which gradually lost hold in India. But it was precisely 
during this period that Mahayana Buddhism, under the patronage 
of the Pfilas, became a powerful international force, and exercised 


' Watters, n. 198. 

Przyluski, Le ConcHe de Rdjagrha, p. 362. 

* See P. C. Bagchi, Bauddha D^rma 0 Sdhkya (in Bengali), pp. 77 ff. 

* This point has been furth^ discussed mjra pp. 426-27. 
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dominant influence from Tibet in the north to the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago in the south.* 

Many instances of active patronage of Buddhism by various 
Pala rulers have already been given in connection with their political 
history {supra Ch. vi) , and reference has been made to the foundation 
of many important Buddhist monasteries (Odantapurl, Somapura and 
Vikramasila vihdras) by the early Pala kings (d. supra p. 115) . The 
famous monastery of Vikramasila® was situated on a hill on the 
south and right bank of the Ganges to the north of Magadha. 
The institution included 107 temples and six colleges, and outshone 
NManda by attracting a large number of Buddhist students from 
Tibet. In fact the list of Tibetan translations of Sanskrit texts 
prepared at Vikramasila is not insignificant.® The site of this 
famous monastery has been located at Patharghata in the Bhagalpur 
district,* but this is by no means certain. The monastery of 
Odantapurl which served as model for the great Bsam-ya monastery 
m Tibet,® was in the neighbourhood of Nalanda, and has been 
located near the modern town of Bihar.® 'T'he monastery of Somapura, I 
Iwhich can be definitely located at Paharpur {v. supra p. 115) , became 1 
^ important centre of Bujddhist learhmg.'* 

Amongst other famous vihdras of the Pala period may be 
mentioned the Traikutaka, Devikota, Pan^ita, Sannagara, Phullahari, 
Pa^tikeraka, Vihramapurl and Jagaddala._ The Traikutaka vikdra 
was the place where Haribhadra comjjosed his famous commentary 
on the Abhisamaydlahkdra under the patronage of Dharmapala.® 

It was situated probably somewhere in West Bengal as there is 
mention of a Traikutaka Devalaya being unearthed in the Radha 
country.® Devikota was in North Bengal {v. supra p. 25), and the 
Pandita-w’Aara in Chittagong.*® PhuUahari and its hermitage are 
frequently referred to as a place where several famous Buddhist 
Acharyas lived, and Sanskrit texts were translated into Tibetan in 
collaboration with Tibetan scholars.** It was situated in western 


* For a fuller discussion cf. Ch. xm mfm. 

* Sunpa, Iviii, Ixri, Ixxv, Ixxxri. 

’ See Cordier-Cot. n. 113, 115, 176, 287, 370 ; m. 18«. 

‘ JA8B. N. S. 1909, pp. 1-13 ; Sumpa, op. rH. ted. 

' JBTS. I. 1-81. * Sumpa, op. at. 

’’ Sumpa, op. cif. Ixxa; Ihe monastery was called Sn-Dharmapaladeva-mahS- 
^dhBra {Paharpur. pp. 20, 90) . An inscriptian (El. XxL 97 S.) rf tte first half 
the 12t]) cmitaiy refers to the baming irf the mcmastery at Som^mra by an 
“*“»y of Van^da (supra p. 199, fn. *). 

^ B ; Sumpa, op. c8. »3V. * Sumpa, op. at. Ixvi. 

” Ibid. Ixii, Cotdier-Cof. Bt. p. *7. 

Sumpa, op. at Ixm; it- 109» IW- 
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Magadha probably somewhere near Monghyr. Sannagara in Eastern 
India is mentioned as an important seat of Buddhist learning, and 
a Buddhist scholar named Vanaratna, who was responsible for a 
large number of Tibetan translations, hailed from that place.^ The 
site of Pattikera has already been discussed above (supra p. 258). 
Vikramapuri was in Vikramapura in Dacca and flourished mostly 
under the patronage of the Chandras and Senas.^ The Jagaddala 
Mahavihara, according to the Rdmacharita ('ll!. 7), was in Varendri.* 
A number of scholars, famous in Tibet, like Vibhutichandra, Dana- 
Sla, Mokshakaragupta, and Subhakaragupta. belonged to this 
monastery, and there is evidence of Tibetan translations of Sanskrit 
texts being actually prepared at Jagaddala. The presiding Buddhist 
deity at Jagadd ala was Avalokitesvara.'* 

These are only the famous institutions of the period whose 
names have been preserved in literature, but throughout eastern 
Magadha and Bengal, which had attained a sort of cultural and 
pohtical unity, there were many other smaller institutions whose 
names have been lost.® 

As noted above, some minor royal dynasties, ruling in Bengid 
during the Pala period, were followers of Buddhism. Reference may 
be made in particular to Kantideva and the Chandra kings (v. supra 
pp. 134-35) . The Tibetan sources tell us that Tantric Buddhism 
flourished in Vahgala under the Chandras, and that king Gopi- 
chandra, who is associated by tradition with a particular form of 
mysticism, belonged to this dynasty.® The famous Buddhist scholar 
of Vikramapura, Atlsa Dlpankara, is said to have been born in the 
royal house of that place.’^ It is, therefore, not improbable that be 
was related to the Chandras. 

The Sena kings do not seem to have had any special leaning 
towards Buddhism, and Buddhism does not seem to have had any 
patronage from them.® The Buddhist institutions soon disappeared 
for want of royal support, and those which lingered on did not 
appear to have long survived the invasion of Muhammad Bakhtyar.* 


Cordier-Cat. i. 78, 79, 1«1, 226, SOS ; u. 106, ne, 125. 

Sumpa, op. cit. n. xvUi. 

’ It was not in R^vatl, as H. P. Sistri held (RC‘ xxxi). 

1**' 142, 203, 302. 

365 ; n. 78, 85, 227. 

‘ For an account of the Buddhist viharas of Bengal, Cf IC. i. 227 ff. 

, Sumpa op. cit. T jcviii; n. xvin. , 

^ Hut cf. the case of Madhusena, supra p. 228. 

tLJ** ***“‘16 evidence regarding the existence of Buddhism in Bmigal aft« 

^ Harifchandra (DR. 

K>. 176 ff; D. C. Sen, Bjikat-ranga, i. 277) of the «aid of the 14th ccmtnry 
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Buddhism under the Palas appears to have been completely 
different from the Buddhism which even Hiuen Tsang describes in 
the middle of the 7th century aj). The ancient schools, like 
Sarvastivada, SammatTya etc., are no longer spoken of in Eastern 
India, and the trace of pure Mahayana that we discover in the 
invocations used by kings in their inscriptions does not give a correct 
picture of the Buddhism of the period. The Mahayana had deve- 
loped forms of mysticism which are known as Vajrayana and 
Tantrayana, and these by their very nature dealt with certain deeper 
metaphysical problems which had greater attraction for the 
religious man. 

The leaders of this new movement have been all celebrated in 
Buddhist tradition as Siddhas, and their number is traditionally 
reckoned as eighty-four. This number had, however, nothmg but 
a symbolical value, as an examination of the eighty-four names shows 
that some of them are simply repetitions of the same names in 
different forms. But there is no doubt that many of the names 
were real, as we have works, mostly preserved in Tibetan translations, 
of some of the Siddhas.^ 

The rise of this mysticism was somehow connected with Bengal 
which played a great role in its dissemination throughout India- 
Although it is difScult to discuss the chronology of the Siddhas 
here,® we have strong reason to believe that they lived some time 
between the 10th and 12th centuries. Prom the number of works 
attributed to them, it appears that the principal amongst the Siddhas 
Were Saraha, Nagarjuna. Tillopada, Naro-pada, Advayavajra and 
Kahriu-pada. Writings of Lui-pada, Sahara, Bhusuku, Kutturi, etc., 
also have been preserved. According to some Buddhist tradition Saraha 
was born in the city of Rajnl in Eastern India, and was a con- 
temporary of king Ratnapala. He was initiated to Tantric Buddhism 
by a king of Orissa, and later succeeded to a chair at Nalanda. 
Nagarjuna is said to have been the disciple of Saraha and is somfr- 
times supposed to be identical with Nagabodhi. These two, however. 


of which the anthoiticity is disputed, conWns a Buddhist mv^tion m s^^ 
that the ancestors of Harikhandra were worshippers of the Dakhda « 

is probable that small Buddhist communities stiU ccmtinued to enst “ ™ 
century in inaccessible comers of Eastern Bengal. It is also likdy t ^ 

in various modified forms lingeated b Bengal fw many century. • J. ’ 
Discovery of Lkrmg BuddUsm in Bengd (1896) ; also an artide ® v 

b Bengal” (Jagamatk liOamedude CdUge Maganme, Dacca, Vb. x. Wo. n. 
pp. 85 flf). 


See Bag(bi, Eoulajfi&ia-mrpaya, Intred. pp. 81-88- 
Ibid. pp. ; iJm supn pp. 8S6S. 
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appear to be two distinct personages. The two met at Pundra- 
vardhana, and it was there that Nagarjuna formed a part of his 
mystic career. Nagarjuna was initiated to Buddhist mysticism and 
alchemy at Nalanda by Saraha and his assistants. One of his 
disciples, Niigahava, became a professor at Nalanda. Tillo-pada was 
a Brahmin of Chittagong, associated with the Papdita-txAuro of that 
place, and a contemporary of king Mahipala. Naro-pada belonged 
to Varendra, was a disciple of the famous logician of that country, 
Jetari, and a contemporary of king Nayapala (c. 1038-55 aj).). 
The great Atisa Dipankara also flourished in this period.^ Naro-pada 
at first was at Phullahari and then at VikramasTla monastery. 
Many of the other Siddha writers belonged to Bengal, and wrote 
mystic poems in old Bengali.* 

So far as can be gathered from the texts composed in this period 
the mystic Buddhism had assumed three important forms : Vajra- 
yana, Sahajayana, and Kalachakrayana. The ancient philosophical 
schools like Yogachara and Madhyamika existed only in name, and 
in texts which were studied by a few scholars. The ancient Vinaya 
schools like Sarvastivada, Mahasahghika, etc., had only a limited 
scope for giving initiation to the novices ; but the more complicated 
domain of Mahayana practices was reserved for those who had 
special initiation in Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalachakrayana.® 

Vajrayana and Sahajayana represented two aspects of the same 
mysticism ; the first laid stress on ceremonials which had only mystic 
implications, whereas the latter dealt with the more advanced stage 
of that mysticism in which ceremonials had no place. The Siddha 
^ters have treated this aspect of mysticism in their texts. Great 
importance is attached to the practice of mantra, rmuird and 
mandala in the Vajrayana and hence a great mystic value is attached 
to the various manifestations of sound, which, according to these 
teachers, could be visualised in the forms of gods and goddesses. 
When these divinities appear before the mystic, they form a mandala 
in which they take their proper seat according to various dispositions, 
and the mystic, who is now speechless, carries on his worship with 
the help of the mudrd which is now his only language. Hence the 


‘ For Atl^ Dlpamkara cf. mpra pp. SS4 ff. and also mjra Ch. xvn. 

PP- ff. and Sumpa, op. cit. Index ; Kaida-iiiana-nirnaya, Intpod. ; 
Domoia, Part i; “Materials for a Critical Edition of the Old Bengali Charyapl^’’ 
{Jit. XXX. 1-156) . 

For this and for a systematic treatment of the doctrines of these school* 
^ Tantrag. pp. 174 ff.; “Some Aspects of the Buddhist Mystidsra of Bengd” '« 
Ctdmral Heritage of India, i. 810; and Baaddka Dharma 0 Sahitya (in Benp^) PP- 
68 ff. (chaptn on Vajrayana and Sahaji^ana). 
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utility of the multitude of gods and goddesses, represented in the 
literature and iconography of this period. Vajra is defined as the 
Prajna of which the essence is the Bodhichitta, and hence it is the 
sakU in the Brahmanical language of the Tantras. 

This display of Sakti is associated with the practice of Yoga 
which required the help of the Gum. Thus the Guru came to be 
given an exalted position in these systems. It was, however, not an 
easy task for the Guru to lead the disciple to the goal. He had to 
find out the special spiritual aptitude of the disciple and suggest to 
him the path most suitable for him. In his analysis of the spiritual 
aptitudes of the disciple, he seems to have arrived at a novel classifica- 
tion called kula. There are five such kvlas technically called Dombi, 
NatT, Rajakl, Chandali and Brahmani. The nature of these hulas 
is determined by the five skandhas or the essence of the five basic 
elements constituting the material existence of the being. These 
five kidas are the five aspects of the Guru 

was to find out which of these five aspects was predominant in his 
disciple, and lead him along the path determined by it. 

The practice of Yoga required a knowledge of the whole physio- 
logical system, including the innumerable mdis within the body, and 
the different stations or the meeting places of various systems of 
nddis, the three principal nddis being laland, rasand and avadhufi, 
of which the avadhuti extended up to the topmost station. Itc 
inner manifestations of the bodhichitta or the sakii, during its 
upward march along the uadis through its various stations,^ correspond 
to similar transformations of the objective field of vision. The^ 
transformations have a great importance in Vajrayana but none in 
the Sahajayana. The goal of the two, however, seems to be the 
same, viz. mahdsukha or perfect bliss. 

The Tibetan sources tell us that the Kalachakrayana Tras 
specially developed outside India, in a country called Sambha , ut 
was introduced into Bengal in the Pala period. One of the great 
teachers of this school, Abhayakaragupta, wrote a number of wo^ 
on this school. He was a contemporary of Bamapalafu. supra p. 1 , • 
Kalachakrayana attached a great importance, in the pracrire o 
Yoga, to tL time factor, the muhurta. the Hthi, the conslefi^ion 
etc. Hence astronomy and astrology came to play an 
part in this system. But so far as the goal is concerned it was 
the same as that of the other ^sterns. . , 

On account of this great emphasis on the 
the religion, although these had their root in Y<^d»ra an ^ 

mika, Buddhism was soon unhinged. As time ^ 

less importance was attached to the cercmwual asp^ w 
retained a faint stamp of Buddhism. The ceremmnal bemg <mce 
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completely eliminated, it was not long before what remained of 
Buddhism was absorbed in the Brahmanical Tantric system of 
Bengal, which by an inevitable process had attained a similar form. 
This assimilation had surely begun before the end of the Pj'da period 
and was completed before the 14th century.^ 

We have seen that in the hands of the Siddhiicharyas, Buddhism 
in Bengal had attained a stage where its assimilation to Saktism was 
an easy matter. The idea of Buddha had been dispensed with both 
in his Imikika and lokottara forms ; the Vajrayana deities were no 
longer necessary, as they belonged to a lower plane ; the jnavrajyd 
and the consequent observance of the rules of monastic discipline 
had no importance, as monasticism was dead ; and the formal aspect 
of the religion was completely discredited. The fundamental basis 
of this new Buddhism was that form of Yoga which we call Hatha- 
yoga. This Hathayoga, again, is a general designation of a variety 
of practices of which the distinctive features can now be hardly 
recognised. The foUowers of Saktism do not as yet .seem to have 
discovered the advantages of the Hafhayogic methods, and had been 
pursuing the earlier orthodox ways. 

The fusion of ^ktism with this type of Buddhist mysticism 
gave rise to new schools of Saktism on the one hand, and certain 
forms of popular religion on the other, both of whieh have survived 
till our times. This new school of Saktism is called Kaula, of which 
the fundamental doctrines are found in a number of texts, recently 
discovered from Nepal, which trace their origin to the teachings of 
Matsyendranatha. The doctrine of kula (from which the word 
kaula is derived) , as we have already seen, is a special feature of 
Buddhist mysticism. Kula is used there to mean sakti which is of 
five kinds, and these are presided over by the five Tathagatas. The 
sacred lore of the Kaula school is called Kulagama, Kula^stra etc., 
and the followers of its methods are called Kaula, Kulaputra or 
Kulina. Kula is defined as the Sakti, and Akula is Siva. The 
dormant divine energy within the body is called Kulakundalini. An 
analysis of the Kaula texts clearly shows that many of their leading 
ideas had been derived from the Buddhist mystic schools. Some of 


Buddhist images discovered in Bengal mostly belong to the 9th, lOtb, and 
nth centnnes, and only a few of them belong to the 18th century. These have been 
B m Part n of this chapter. Professor Foucher in his JeonoTropAic 

BouMittque has discussed an illuminated manuscript of the AihtatSkatfM 
Pmjmp&ramitA of the 11th century a.d. It contains the illustrations of a numlw 
of Mahayana deities worshipped in different parts of Bengal. These indude 
(1) B^avalt Tara of Chandradvipa, (2) Champiti LokaiMitha, Jayatnft^ 
l-okanatha and Buddhardhi TSri of SamaUta. <8) ChundS of Pattik«*aka wrf 
(4) Ldcan&tha of 
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the ancient texts of the Kaula school show that it had many sub- 
divisions, the most important of them probably being the Yoginl- 
kaula, which is said to have been founded by Matsyendranatha and 
was connected with Kamarupa.^ 

The Kaula school which identified itself with Brahmanical 
Saktism could not be ousted in spite of the vehement attacks of its 
orthodox critics, as its great strength lay in the acceptance of 
the Varnairama. The other movements which did not accept the 
Varnasrama, and in which Buddhist mysticism survived, were the 
Nathism, Avadhuta, Sahajiya, Baul etc. It is at present impossible 
to trace the history of the rise of these movements, and it is probable 
that they were indistinguishable from each other in the transitional 
stage. They gradually developed their distinctive character, and 
the transition seems to have been over by the 13th century. The 
followers of Nathism. in course of time, lost their monastic character 
and were affiliated to the Hindu society as a separate caste. 

Nathism originated from the religion of the Siddhacharyas, as 
its reputed founder Matsyendranatha seems to have been the same 
as Siddha Lui-pada. The great teachers of this religion are called 
Nathas, and the most famous amongst them were Gorakshanatha, 
Mmanatha, Chaurahginatha, etc. Mlnanatha was probably the same 
as Matsyendra, of whom Goraksha was the disciple. Their teachings 
exercised such a considerable influence, particularly in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, that their miraculous tales became the subject of 
popular songs in Bengali which are of great importance for the early 
history of Bengali literature.® 

The Avadhutas, who were all sanyasins, also drew their inspira- 
tion from the teachings of the Siddhas. Advayavajra, we know, was 
known as Avadhuti-pada.® The very name of the sect indicates 
that it followed the Buddhist method of Yoga in which an exact 
knowledge of the naiM called Avadhuti is essential. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that this sect had a distant connection with 
a particular form of religious exercise which is very old in Buddhism, 
and probably also in Jainism. 

The twelve Dhutangas, although mentioned in old Buddhist 
texts, were never practised by the orthodox Buddhists. The most 
important of these consisted of living on begging, dwelling un er 
trees in forests far away from human habitations, wearing tom 


Kaula-jedna-nir^a, p. B6. 

im. pp. Sff.; PTOC. w. 265 ff, ms.-. «q>*« PP- S85ff. 
H. P. Sastii, Adt>ayavajra.taimgTaha, p. vi. 
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clothes etc.^ The Jaina Achdranga-sutra has a chapter (i. 6) on 
the Dhutas. It enjoins on the mendicants to live far away from 
human habitations, to live on begging, not to mind torn clothes, not 
to do injmy to one’s self or to anybody else etc. These are exactly 
the rules which Devadatta wanted to introduce in the code of 
monastic discipline, but on account of strong opposition was himself 
excommunicated.^ The Ajivikas also, we know, insisted on such 
privations. The Avadhutas seem to have revived that old tradition 
of the followers of Dhuta-discipline, and this supposition is amply 
confirmed by the Goraksha-siddhdnta-sarhgraha which was partly a 
code for their use. According to this text the Varnasrama is of no 
importance to the Avadhuta. Neither the Sastras nor the places of 
pilgrimage can lead him to emancipation. He is without any 
attachment to any object and behaves like a mad man.^ Nityft- 
nanda, the famous associate of Chaitanya, was an avadhuta, and the 
description which we get of his manners in the Chaitanya-bhdgavata 
contains a vivid picture of the religious life of the followers of this 
sect.^ 

The Sahajiya was well established in Bengal before the time of 
Chaitanya, and its progress could not be checked by the protagonists 
of the Chaitanya movement, although they tried their best to do so. 
On the other hand, it was the Chaitanya movement which, in course 
of time, became deeply influenced by the Sahajiya. The oldest 
reference to Sahajiya is found in an inscription of the 13th century, 
the Mainamatl Plate, which speaks of “ a superior officer of the royal 
groom (?) as practising the Sahajadharma in Pattikeraka in Tippera 
(Sahajadharmasu karmasv) Chandldasa was the earliest Bengali 
wnter on Sahajiya, and lived most probably in the 14th century AJ). 
The writings of Chandldasa have come down to us in a much altered 
form, and the Kfishna-kirtana, which has probably been preserved 
in its original form, contains very little of the inner doctrines of 
the Sahajiya. We have, unfortunately, no other early texts of 
Sahajiya, but it is possible to trace in the altered songs of Chandldasa 
and his Krishna-Jdrtana some of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Buddhist Sahajayana. Although Radha is the gakti and Krishpa, 
the supreme reality, the Hathayoga is not dispensed with, and the 
much discussed Rajakl of Chandldasa reminds us of one of the five 


* For the Buddhist Dhutahgas see Bepat, VimuUmagga and Vituddhimagga, 
pp. Ion. 

* IHQ. X. 60. 

* Garc^ha-iMMnta^tamgTaha, ed. Gopinath Kaviraj, pp. 1, 10 etc. 
ChmUsnyarbh&gavaia, Madhya m; Anta vn. 

* mq. DC. gatff. 
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hulas spoken of in the Vajrayina. The later writings of the 
Sahajiyas also attach great importance to the inner na^is, the various 
chakras of the stations, and the lotus with thousand petals. They 
do not lose sight of the fact that Krishna is the Supreme Reality, and 
Radha, only the Sakti that makes him attainable. 

As only fragments of the literature of the Bauls have been 
made accessible, it is not possible to say to what extent they have 
preserved the ancient traditions of the Buddhist Sahajayana. From 
the few songs already collected, it appears that they have preserved 
that tradition more faithfully than the Sahajiyas, as they have not 
allowed themselves to be influenced by Vaishnavism. Radha and 
Krishna have no meaning to them, but the nadis, the chakras, the 
sakti etc., are regarded by them as of the greatest importance. The 
Sahaja bliss is the ultimate goal with aU of them. 

Buddhism, which was once a great religion, could not have 
survived only in some debased forms of popular cults like the Dharma- 
thakur pujd. It transformed itself into those living forces which 
inspired and guided the religious and literary life in Bengal for 
centuries even after the disappearance of its distinctive features. 


v. General Review^ 

Before concluding this short sketch of the different religious 
systems, it is necessary to review some general features of the reh- 
gious life in Bengal as a whole. We may begin with the comparative 
influence of the different sects or cults. On this jioint the testimony 
of Hiuen Tsang, the only direct evidence that we possess, leaves no 
doubt that the Buddhists and the Jainas were far outnumbered by the 
followers of Brahmanical religion in the 7th century aj>. Save for 
the gradual decline of the Jainas, the state of things described by 
Hiuen Tsang seems to have been true also of the subsequent period. 
The patronage of the Palas no doubt gave an impetus to Buddhian 
and saved that religion from the fate which overtook it in the rest 
of India, but does not seem to have materially affected the dominant 
position of the Brahmanical religion. For it is worthy of note th^ 
*>y far the large majority of images and inscriptions which may be 
assigned to the period between 750 and 1200 aj). are Brahmanical, 
and not Buddhist. 

Among the non-Buddhist sects, the Nirgranthas, wim teter 
came to be called Jainas, were very num«ous in the days of Hiuen 


* AoUiarities §at most of the slatesnaits made in this sectiim ate cited above. 
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Tsang. For reasons, not known to us, this sect must have lost its 
influence to a considerable extent in Bengal during the subsequent 
ages, as very few Jaina images and inscriptions have come to light 
so far. Of the two great sects in the Brahmanical religion, Vaish^av- 
ism seems to have been more popular than feaivism, at least during 
the last two or three centuries of the Hindu rule, if we are to judge 
by the number of cult-images which mostly belong to this period. 

The royal patronage of a religion is not a bad index of its general 
influence and popularity. In Bengal the Khadgas, the Chandras, 
and the Palas, and individual rulers like Kantideva and Ranavanka- 
malla were followers of Buddhism. Vainyagupta. Sa^inka, Lokanatha, 
pommanapala and the early Sena rulers like Vijayasena and Vallala- 
sena were Saivas. The Varmans, the later Sena kings and the Deva 
family were Vaishnavas. No royal Jaina family is known, nor even 
any individual ruler of that faith. 

But in spite of the existence of different religious sects side by 
side thei'e was no sectarian jealousy or exclusiveness. This is proved 
by references in contemporary epigraphs whose value cannot be 
ignored. The catholic attitude of the Buddhist Pala kings has 
already been referred to above. Dharmapala and Vigrahapala ni‘ 
are given credit in official records for maintaining the orthodox social 
order of castes ; Narayanapala himself built and endowed a temple 
of Siva, and not only attended sacrificial ceremony of his Brahman 
ministers, but also reverently put the sacrificial water on his head; 
Chitramatika, the chief queen of Madanapiila, regarded it as meritori- 
ous to hear the recital of Mahdbharata? Similarly Prabhavati, the 
queen of Devakhadga, set up an image of Chandi. On the other hand 
the Saiva king Vainyagupta endowed a Buddhist monastery, while a 
Brahmana and his wife made pious gift of land to a Jaina vihara? 

While these instances show respect and reverence for others’ 
creed, certain facts indicate even a more intimate association between 
different religious sects. Thus the Buddhist Dhanadatta marries a 
devout Saiva princess, and takes credit for his knowledge of the 
Ra/rruiyana, the MahMhhArata and the PurdTias. Their son Kwitideva, 
although a Buddhist, adopts a royal seal which seems to combine 
the religious emblems of his parents, viz. the lion and snake.^ 

Still more interesting are the cases in which a king openly declare 
his devotion to more than one religious faith. Thus Vaidyadev«l* 


’ Pala Ins. No. 89. *. 48, ? 

* P&harpur cp. (EL xx. 61). ' - 

* The Chittagong cp. of Kantideva wfll shortly be puUished in EL win** 
tills poiat lias been tbsenssed. 

‘ Pala Ins. No. 60. 
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styles himself both Parama-mahesvara and ParamorvoMhimva and 
Dommanapala,^ although a Paranva-rmhesvara, pays his respect to 
Bhagavan Narayana. The copper-plate grants of Visvarupasena and 
Kesavasena are perhaps the most instructive on this point, pe 
royal seal attached to the plates bears the representation of Sapsiva, 
and is actually called Sadasiva-mudra in the body of the in^nptions ; 
they open with adorations to Narayana, followed by an invocation 
addressed to Surya ; and finally the kings themselves are given 
the title Paravia-saura. It seems the kings not only pro esse 
two great faiths followed by their fore-fathers, but added a new pe. 
These two Hindu kings of Bengal seem to typify the true spmt of 
the age. For even to-day the same spirit characterises the rehgio^ 
life of Bengal, where every orthodox Hindu performs tp worship 
Narayana, Lakshmi, Siva, Durga, Kartika, Surya ^ 

and goddesses with equal zeal and veneration. oug 

families are labelled Vaishnava and others Sakta, they have fai h , 
and reverence for, all the gods. 

While both Vaishnavism and Saivism derived 
inspiration from the magnificent temples pd t e grea 
of Brahmanas distinguished for their religious the 

scholarship, the main strongholds of the 

numerous vihdras or monasteries. Hiuen spg thousand 
there were seventy Buddhist viharas, accommo a mg ® 
monks, and no less than 300 Deva temples m P ^ 

as we can judge from archaeological evidepe an increased 

Tibetan writers, the number of viharas, monks, and t ^ t d<jed 
in subsequent times. We can easily visua Use ancient ^ ^ 
with temples and v^karas, the name and fame o 
spread far beyond the frontiers of Hikshus (monks) 

of a body of learned ^^^,7 by private or royal 

whose livelihood was made easy and , • , ;,ipnle laid down 
• charily, and who dedicated their iires to the h.gh^l 
lor IhL in the hoiy acriptures. The most notabie c vrfen« 
respect is Inmiahed by the detaiied acconnt ol J 

Timmiipti by l-tsing, who hlmseif iived there for some tone. 


^ IHQ. X. S21. , lived “their jost We. 

’ I-Mng. pp. 62-64. After describing b^ ,w^g lives” I-tsing refers 
voiding worldly affairs, and free from the fa a„ns met. The nuns 

a the strictness of procedure observed when Uvnun’s house th^ went in a 
ralked together in a company of two, ^lamtHy of rice to a tenant’s wife 

ompany of four. A mmot teacher sent a si^ AssemHy. »nd the teacher, 

hn^h a boy. It was Iwoui^it to the wtic e BKilahu named BShulwnibra 

«ing m*«ned. retied from tlm m«n«l«y A BMmnu 
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view of the general moral lapse in later phases of both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical religions, we should take note of the high moral standard 
of monastic life recorded by an eye-witness. That the Brahmauas 
were also inspired by an equally high ideal is abundantly proved by 
the works of Bhavadeva Bhatta, Halayudha and Vallalasena to which 
reference has already been made (supra Ch. xi) . 

In conclusion, we must emphasise the intense religiosity which 
characterised the people at large. This is proved by the nature, 
scope and volume of the extensive religious literature, both in 
Sanskrit and Vernacular (supra Chs. xi-xii) , which grew up during 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries a.d. As already noted 
above, we have to trace to this formative period the beginnings of 
many of those folk religions which exercised considerable influence 
over the mass of people in Bengal during the mediaeval period. 


never spoke with women face to face, except when his mother or sister came lo 
him, whom he saw outside his room.” 


II. ICONOGRAPHY 


I. Introduction 

The time when images first formed objects of worship in Bengal 
cannot be determined with certainty. It is in a way bound up with 
the larger problem of the antiquity of image-worship in India on 
which widelj- divergent views have been entertained by scholars.^ 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to discuss the question 
at length. But it does not seem likely that image- worship occupied 
an acknowledged and important place in the. religious life of Bengal, 
till the introduction of various sectarian religions in which hhakti, 
or loving adoration of the one personal god by his devotees, formed 
the fundamental element. 

There can be hardly any doubt that images were at first made 
mostly of perishable materials like wood or clay. Mention may be 
made in this connection of the interesting practice, chiefly current 
in modern Bengal, of making kshantka images of clay, worshipping 
these with pomp and ceremony on particular parvan days, and 
immersing them afterwards in tanks or rivers, — a practice which 
probably existed from very early times. 

These factors, together with deliberate acts of vandaliOT, 
specially by foreign invaders, explain, to a large extent, the paucity 
of early examples of images in Bengal. As a matter of fact, not a 
single image, discovered so far in Bengal, can be definitely placed 
before the Gupta period, and very few can confidently be dated 
even in this period. Stone images came to be made in large numbers 
from the time of the Pala rulers of Bengal. The stone which was 
utilised for the construction of these images generally belonged to 
the hornblende schist variety usually quarried from the Raj^hal 
Hills, and this as well as its variants remained the usual media for 
these purposes in Bengal. Another durable material which was 
less frequently used for making images in Bengal was bronze or octo* 
alloy, 'sometimes gold-plated, precious metals like sflver being very 
rarely used. Some metal images associated with different creeds have 
been discovered in various localities of Bengal, and they test y to 
the high state of excellence which the art of casting meWs att^ed 
here. It must be observed, however, that even when prmcipal icons 

* For a fuU discasskm on thh point d. J. N. Banajea, Devd<rpmmt o/ 
Hindu Iconography, Ch. n. 
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and accessory figures were being made of such durable materials, the 
potter’s and carpenter’s services were also being requisitioned 
for the same purpose. The Paharpur and Mahasthan excavations 
have brought to light numerous terracotta plaques illustrating 
various themes, religious and mythological in character. 

With these few preliminary remarks we may now proceed to 
study the ieonography of Bengal by classifying the images, discovered 
within the boundaries of this province, according to the respective 
creeds to which they belong, and describing some of the outstanding 
specimens selected from each group. 

It is necessary to add, however, that the identification of the 
images cannot always be regarded as certain. As is well-known, 
correct identification of an icon is possible only when we can find 
a text describing the image to be worshipped, exactly corresponding 
in all details to the image in question. There are many images which 
do not fit in with any iconographic text known so far, and, what is 
more surprising, many icons found in Bengal, with definite names 
given in inscribed labels, do not exactly conform to their dhydruu 
given in current Tantra texts. It is evident, therefore, that either 
there were other texts not yet discovered, or the iconoplastic art in 
Bengal did not always scrupulously follow them. The former suppo- 
sition is, however, more probable. 

Further, it is to be noted that it is always difficult to assign even 
an approximate date to an image, unless it contains an inscription, 
which is very rarely the case ; for the rest dates have occasionally 
been suggested on grounds of style. 

Finally, a word may be said about the method of describing the 
different hands of an image which has more than two hands. These 
hands either hold some object or show a certain pose. For the 
sake of brevity these have been enumerated together, beginning, 
unless otherwise stated, from the lowest hand on the right, and 
proceeding clocl^se to that on the left. The meaning of the 
technical terms is given in a glossary (v. infra pp. 475-79). 


n. Brahmanical Icons associated with Vishnu Cult 

The Vishnuite groups of images are the commonest among those 
discovered in Bengal proper. The four-handed images of Vishpn, 
which are commonly met with, generally depict either one or other 
of the vyahas, of which, according to the fully developed Pancha- 
ratra theology, there are twenty-four, or some of the vihham* 
(mcamatory forms), especially several of the celestial ones. "Wie 
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human incarnations of Vishnu are usually endowed with two hands, 
while his Visvarupa variety is multi-handed. The twenty-four forms 
of four-handed Vishpu images are differentiated^ by the varying 
order in which the four hands hold the usual attributes, sankha 
(conch-shell) , chakra (wheel) , gadd (mace) , and padma (lotus) . 
Sometimes the last two are personified as Chakra-purusha and Gada- 
devi. The types referred to above are mainly cult images. A large 
number of reliefs, on the other hand, mostly decorative in character 
and datable in the late Gupta period, such as those of Paharpur, 
illustrate legends of Krishna, an incarnation of Vishiuu. 

The commonest form of Vishriu images in Bengal belongs to the 
variety known as Trivikrama. The attributes in its lower and upper 
left and upper and lower right hands are respectively conch-shell, 
wheel, mace and lotus. 

The earliest Vishnu imaged is the relief-like free-standing 
sculpture of Vishpu from Hankrail (Maldah) and now in Bajshahi 
Museum (PI. xlv. 110). It is a four-armed figure, its upper right 
and lower left hands as well as the legs being partially broken. 
Its lower right and upper left hands hold a lotus-bud and a conch- 
shell respectively, and its sparse ornaments consist of a low kinpi, 
kvndalas, hdra, angada and yajhopavita. 

The elegantly carved huge image of Vishpu, in greyish bla^ 
stone, about 6' 4" in height, found near Lakshmankati (Bakarganj) , 
is one of the most interesting varieties of such unages ever dis- 
covered anywhere in India, both from the point of view of its 
artistic excellence and its iconographic importance (PI. i>xi- 149). 
Vishpu is seated in lalitdsana on the out-stretched wings of a three- 
eyed Garuda who is shown as about to soar upwards. The back 
right and back left hands hold two lotus flowers by their stalks, on 
the pericarps of which are depicted, respectively, miniature seated 
figures of Kamala (Gaja-Lakshml) and Sarasvatl, the latter playmg 
on an antique-shaped harp. The right and left front hands of the 
deity hold chakra (with Chakra-purusha inside it) and the miniature 
figure of Gada-devi. On a high hexagonal lantormukuia is shown a 
four-handed deity seated with its hands in the dhy^-mudrd and 
the back hands carrying some indistinct objects, possibly two of e 
attributes of Vishnu (if this surmise is correct then this wouW ^d 
for Yogasana Yishnu). On the top and bottom sections oftte 
steUa appear the fl^g Vidyadharas and the donor couple resp^- 
ively, and the central figure is tastehdly decorated with mnamSia 


’ Sbr faU dkeiHHioB cf. hy TvaoA VMd VMyibiiwd. 

* The date of this hmgt ha* he« "dr* P- «*• 
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and other usual ornaments. The severe simplicity of the whole 
composition, the shape of the harp and the plainness of the 
prabhdvali — all indicate a comparatively early date, and the image 
can, with some amount of confidence, be referred to the early Pala 
period.! Its unique monographic features cannot be explained with 
the help of any known text. It is an uncommon thing in Vishpu 
images to place Sri and Pushti in the back hands of the central 
figure ; again, the manner of its holding them reminds us of the 
Ghiyasabiid and Sonarang Buddhist reliefs to be noticed below ; 
while the Dhyanl-Buddha-like presentation of the lyiniature four- 
handed figure on its head-dress is reminiscent of the Kalandarpur 
standing Vishnu.® These Vishnuite reliefs seem to show distinct 
traces of absorption of Mahayana features, and this is against the 
early date assigned to the image by N, K. Bhattasali. 

The black basalt standing image of four-armed Vishnu, from 
Chaitanpur (Burdwan) and now in the Indian Museum, is a unique 
piece of stmlpture, and is perhaps the only known specimen of this 
t 3 rpe (PI. I. 1), The central figure is almost fully in the round, its 
head and shoulders resting on the background of a »iraschakra 
partially preserved, and its right and left back hands connected with 
the knob of the gadd (shown also as Gada-devI with a staff in her 
left hand) , and the rim of the chakra (also depicted as Chakra- 
purusha with a staff) respectively ; its front right hand holds a lotus- 
bud, the front left carrying a conch-shell. The figure is very sparsely 
ornamented, a curious string of amulets round the neck replacing 
the usual hero, and vaTW/tnald. The loin cloth devoid of any artistic 
arrangement is treated in a very uncouth manner. These and some 
other features, viz. the extremely elongated face, the big protruding 
eyes, the projecting muscles and bones, and the partially emaciated 
belly , seem to indicate that this is an ‘ abhichdrika-sthdnaka ’ Vishnu 
image which the Vaikhdnasdgama describes as follows : 

abhichdrikasthmakam devam dvibhujam chaturbhujam va dhumravarnam syama- 
vastTodharam futhkavaktram mskdngam tamogumnvitam.iirdhvanetram Brahmd- 
dideva-vivarjitam karayet. 

T. A. Gopinatha Rao has described these types of Vishnu images on 
the basis of this text, but he could not refer to any known specimen.* 
R. P. Chanda described it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta 


’ Bhatt.-Cfli. 86-87, PI. x xxu . ■ ^ 

VRS-Rep. 1028-29, pp. 15-17, and plate. K. C. Sarkar roggested that this :| 

type really rei»esented a Bodhisattva in his paper published in FBSJ/.. No. 4, f 

pp. 19-2S and PI. This suggestion is hardly acceptable. fff 

I (I). 84-85. This peculiarity of tlw Chaitanpur image was 4, 
first recognised by the laesent writer (JISOA. no. 150-61). § 
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period.^ But the iconographic features as well as its seemingly 
southern style justify us in assigning it to about the 8th century ajd. 

An image of Vishnu discovered at Baghaura (Tippera) is dated 
in year 3 of king MahTpala i and thus belongs to the latter part of 
the 10th century a.d. (PI. uxx. 168).® Another beautiful image 
with similar iconographic details is in the Indian Museum® 
(PI. Lxvin. 165) . The pedestal inscription of the former tells us that 
it is an image of Narayana (Ndrdyana-bhattdrak-dkhya) ; but the 
arrangement of attributes in its four hands (padma, gadd, chakra, 
sankhd) follows the order suited to Trivikrama Vishnu as laid down 
in the Agni Purdna, Padma Purdna and the Rupa-mandana. Thus 
it seems there was no strict conformity in naming the twenty-four 
variant types of Vishnu associated with the Vyuhavada of the 
Pdnchardtra system. But that there existed the practice of 
differentiating these types is proved by the discovery in Bengal of 
stone and bronze Vishnu images which show different modes of 
placing these attributes in the hands of the central figure. 

The partially damaged stone Vishnu from Burdwan, now in the 
VSP. Museum, Calcutta, belongs to the sub-order Hrishlkesa accord- 
ing to Padma Purdna or a variant of Sridhara according to Agfd . 
The unique seated four-handed bronze figure of Vishnu (Hrishlkesa 
or Sridhara), originally hailing from Sagardlghi and now in the 
VSP. Museum, shows padma, chakm, gada and sankha in the four 
hands ; with the exception of the Srst, aU the other attributes arc 
placed on full blown lotuses springing from stalks held by the deity, 
as is the case with some Buddhist icons to be noted later (PI. LXXi. 
173) .4 The standing stone figure of Vishnu (Trivikrama) from 
Surohor (Dinajpur) datable in the 12th century aj>., and now in 
the Rajshahi Museum, is of unique iconographic interest (PI. i. 4) . 
Like the Ghiyasabad, Sonarang and Sagardlghi figures of multi- 
handed Lokesvara Vishnu images, noticed later in the section o 
Buddhist Mahayana icons, the figure is made to stand under a 
canopy of seven serpent hoods ; the gada and chal^a shown m e 
back hands are placed on full-blown lotus flowers in the manner in 


‘ ASI. 1925-26, p. 163. B. P. Chanda missed the real si^ifioance of this 
Mxm. What he thoH^t crude workmanship was really a stud* or o p» 
of the artist to depict the pecnliar features enjoined by the text. 

* EISMS. 86-87, 100, 184, H. iv (d). 

* ASI. 1984-85, p. 79, H. xxtv («)• 

* rap-Cnf. 188 .^, PI. XXV. R.D. BaneijiobeHves: '^is p^ar arr^ge- 

ment (of the attributes) seems to have been eornr^ m the northern part o 
BMha” (EISMS. 96). llie r.»lr«hmsyAa^i and S«m1h» Vishnu figures show that 
this mode was also kimwii in Vanga and Vaiendra. 

ffS 
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which the attributes are shown in the composite images just noticed; 
instead of Sri and Pushti on either side of the central figure, are 
placed two male figures, as in the same reliefs, but here definitely 
identifiable as Chakra-purusha and Sankha-punisha on account of 
chakra and sahkha shown on mlotpalas held by the respective figures. 

But what is of outstanding importance here is the fact that an 
Amitabha-like figure is placed just above the central snake-hood, 
and a six-handed dancing figure of Siva is carved in the middle of 
the pedestal below.^ The Kalandarpur stone image of Vishnu, refer- 
red to above {v. s. p. 432) shows these identical traits. The dancing 
Siva below would tempt one to describe the miniature figure on the top 
as Brahma, the whole relief thus presenting the Brahmanical triad, 
Brahma-Vishnu-Siva, and the snake-hoods may be explained as those 
of Adise.sba, Vishnu’s attendant. But Brahma is rarely represented 
with two hands and one face, and it is better to describe these 
sculptures as Vishnu images absorbing Mahayana features (cf- the 
mode of placing the attributes on lotus flowers in case of Mahayana 
images of Manjusri and Simhanada-Lokesvara) . A beautiful stand- 
ing bronze figure of Trivikrama Vishpu found at Rangpur, and now 
in the Indian Museum, is of iconographic interest on account of the 
presence of Vasumatl, in place of the usual Pushti or Sarasvatl on 
its proper left (PI. lxxiii. 176).* The partially damaged Sarangarh 
(Bankura) life-size Vishpu image made of calcareous talc chlorite 
schist, now in the Indian Museum, is a remarkable piece, and bears 
a close resemblance to the sculptures found at Khiching, Mayurbhanj 
(PI. I. 3) . The iconographic interest attaching to this late mediaeval 
image is that it does not belong to the usual Trivikrama sub-order, 
as its upper right hand holds a chakra (on account of its other arms 
being broken, it cannot be determined to which particular sub-order 
it belongs) and that it bears on its back-slab, shown in the form of 
a shrine, the miniature figures of the ten incarnations. The Pur&nas 
(Skanda and others) lay down in connection with the mudri- 
dharana-makaimya that a person whose body {vigraha) is decorated , 
with Vishnu’s avatdra-chihnas is the lord’s own self (mam-avatdror 
chihndni drisyante yasya vigrahe, martyair-martyo na vijneyah 
nunrnh mdmald tanuh) ; this may have a distant allusion to such ; 
images as the present one and others found all over India. 

The dsana (seated) and sayana (reclining) images of Vishpu are j 
rare in Bengal, the sthdnaka or standing images being the most 
numerous. The Lakshmanakati stone Vishnu and the Sagard^hi ; f 
bronze Hrishlkesa noticed above can be said to belong to t^ ; 

’'ss 


’ JASB. N. S. xxTin. 103-94, FI. ix. fig. i. 
* ASI. 1911-18, pp. 152-58 and 
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dsana variety. The 12th century aj>. image of Vishnu seated in 
lalitdsana on the back of Garuda, found at Deora (Bogra) and now 
in the Rajshahi Museum, shows the abnormal pose of the deity on 
the back of Garuda ; Vishnu and his mount, though carved out of the 
same slab of stone, appear as two separate images combined together. 
In such Garudasana images in India the deity is usually shown 
seated astride on his mount.^ The Lakshml-Narayana relief at 
Basta (Dacca) is one of the rarest images in Bengal. It is a very 
late specimen showing the god seated in the abnormal pose with 
Lakshmi on his left thigh, and one leg of each of the couple resting 
on the back hands of Garuda whose front hands are shown in the 
anjali pose.® Another image of Lakshml-Narayana, but this time 
seated on a visvapadvia pedestal, discovered at Eshnail (Dinajpur) 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum, is interesting. These groups of 
seated Vishnu images bear a strong similarity to the Uma-Mahesvara 
sculptures, numbers of which are found in Eastern India and Bengal.* 
A black basalt pedestal of an image found by S. K. Saraswati at 
Itahar (Dinajpur) contains the lower portion of a seated divinity, 
identifiable as Yogasana Vishnu from its front hands being shown 
in the dhydna pose and the presence of Garuda below ; this is a 
very little known variety of Vishpu image not only in Bengal but 
also in the whole of Northern India.^ 

A fine large bracket capital of wood found at Sonarang (Dacca) 
contains a representation of the same variety of Vishpu* (PI. xttv, 
106). Another bronze Vishpu, seated in Yogasana and holding 
conch-shell, lotus, a garuda-dhvaja (or a Gada-purusha ?) and the 
discus in the four hands, is now in the Boston Museum.* 

Images illustrating some of the ten incamatory forms of Vishpu 
have been discovered in large numbers from different parts of Benga . 
The figures of the ten avatdras, stereotyped in Bengal and other 
parts of Northern India, are usually carved in a row on stone slabs 
originally decorating some part of Vaishnava shrines, an are a so 


" EISMS. 128. PI. xuv (6). ’ Bhatt.-Cof. 88, PI. xxxiv. 

' VRS.-Rep. 1982-33. p. 16, PI. n, 4. , » i • 

‘ JRASBL. n. 10-11, PI. b fig- 1- Th® century ornate Pedestal 

interesting as it bears not only the figure of Garuda but also an e ep an an a 
fat squat figure ; a ndga and a tuigi (Adisesha and his consort) suppo rn 
raised hands the lower set of petals of the vuMmbuja. 

pair raising the lotus of Buddha in the scene of the Great M . 

‘ EISMS. 109. 124. PI. SLY (a). Bhatt.-Cot. ^ nHW. On one of 
the terracotta plaque, of the warn shrine at PSharpur we M another repre^ntot^ 
of the seated Vishpu [Pak^par. 59. PI. JM(d-i5)]. DikAits remarks about the 
uniqimness of this seated l^hpu ^pe require modification. 

* CoommaswMny, PortfeSo of ItxHm Art, Pl »nr(6). 
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often represented on the reverse sides of the square stone or metal 
slabs (Vishnu-pattas) which are frequently found in different parts 
of Bengal. Varaha, Narasimha and Vamana are the only three 
among them who are very frequently represented as separate figures. 
The reliefs depicting two other avatdras viz., Matsya and Parasurama, 
hailing respectively from Vajra 5 mginl and Ranihati (Dacca) are, 
therefore, of great iconographic interest. Matsya (PI. ii. 7) appears 
as a four-armed hybrid figure, its upper half being human and lower 
half like a fish. In the front right hand of Parasurama (PI. n. 9) 
is placed a battle-axe while the three other hands carry the other 
attributes of Vishnu.^ The reliefs belong to the late mediaeval 
period. 

The best specimens of the Varaha incarnation are preserved in 
the VSP. and Rajshahi Museums. The Jhilli and Chandpari 
(Murshidabad) specimens in the former and the Silimpur one in 
the latter are among the best discovered so far. In these early 
and late mediaeval icons the head alone is that of a boar, while 
the other portion of the body is human. The Central Indian artists 
of the Gupta period, on the other hand, used to depict the god not 
only in this hybrid form, but also in a purely theriomorphic manner. 
The boar-head in the former mode is sometimes shown like a conch- 
shell placed sideways on the neck of the deity. The Silimpur 
(Bogra) Varaha datable in the 10th century a.d. (PI. lxvit. 162), 
shows this peculiar form of the head ; and the earth goddess is plac^ 
on the left shoulder of the god, an unusual mode. The Rajshahi 
Museum Varaha (No. 799) shows just below the leg of the figure 
the demon Hiranyaksha being chased by the deity in his therio- 
morphic form. 

The Narasimha images, though not as numerous as the Varaha 
ones, are depicted in the manner usually adopted in other parts of 
India. The Paikor (Birbhum) figure shows the head of the demon 
placed on the left thigh of Narasimha, while the rest of its body 
seems to hang on to the nails of the deity. Many other such figures 
follow this mode of representation ; but there are some reliefs found 
in Vikrampur (Dacca) which show the main figure as six-handed, 
its front pair of hands thrust into the entrails of the demon, the 
middle pair taking hold of its head and legs and the back pair 
shown in two poses (ahhaya and tarjam)^ (PI. in. 11). In the 
Paikor image and in a four-handed figure found at Rampal we find 
the artists illustrating various scenes of the mythology connected 
with this form on the back slab. 


" Bh*tt.-Co«. 106-7, PI. mrrrr 


’ Ibid. 104.6, H. MCWU. 
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The same mode of carving additional scenes on the stela is 
followed in the illustration of the Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu. The 
central figure is shown with one foot raised heavenwards, above 
which is seated Brahma ; just to the proper left of its right leg 
planted firmly on the lotus pedestal is carved the scene of the grant 
by the demon king Bali to the Dwarf God, and on the pedestal below 
are placed the worshipping couple. The Jora-deul specimen in the 
Dacca Museum follows these particulars (PI. n. 8) . Separate 
sculptures showing a normal but dwarfish figure of Vishnu are ex- 
tremely rare, and so the Purapara specimen of the four-armed 
Vamana accompanied on either side by Sri and Pushti is of great 
iconographic interest (PI. in. 10).^ 

Of Haladhara or Balarama, the eighth avatdra of Vishpu, only 
a few images are known so far. One was discovered at Baghra 
(Dacca) and is now in a private house at Dacca. This well-executed 
image is almost a replica of an ordinary image of Vishnu ; only the 
lower right hand carries a plough (the distinguishing attribute of 
Balarama) in place of the lotus. There is an umbrella in place of 
the usual canopy of snake-hoods over the head of the image® 
(PI. IV. 13). Two other images, one at Paharpur (PI. Lvin. 143)® 
and another at Rajshahi Museum,^ are similar, but they differ in 
essential respects from the one just described. Each of them has a 
canopy of snake’s hoods, and holds a bowl, a club, and a plough in 
three hands, the fourth resting on thigh. The ornament of the 
right ear differs from that of the left in all cases, as prescribed in 
the canonical texts. 

Having noticed a good many specimens of Vishnu images, we 
may now refer to certain Bengal sculptures of Vishpuite association 
which are iconographically interesting. The Rajshahi Museum 
figure of a twenty-handed deity standing in samapdda-stMnaka pose, 
accompanied by two seated pot-bellied figures, one on either ade, 
with their right hands raised and left hands in tarjam pose held clow 
to their breasts, is of great iconographic importance (PI. in. 12) . 
Some of the objects distinguishable in the right and left han s are 
gadd, anktisa, khadga, mudgara, svla, sara, lotus mark, e^. (r) an 
chakra, khetaka, dhanu, tarjani, pdsa and sankha (0 • ® ™ 

deity is decorated with vanamdld and other usual ornaments. . • 

Vidyavinod refers to four-faced and twenty-handed images o an 
Sahkara in his Vishnu-^urti-Tpairichaya ; the same type, wit s ig 


* EISMS. lOS, H. xi,vn(o). * Aim. Rtv- Dacca Mu$eum, 1940-41, p. 4. 
‘ P&Urpar. PI. xxto(6). ■* 48-49. 
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differences in the placing of attributes, is described as Visvarupa in 
Bupa-mandana (vimsatya hastakair-yukto visvarupas-chaturmukhah). 
Visvarupa is a variety of Vishnu image, and the sculpture in question, 
though one-faced, may depict a local variety of the same. 

A very interesting figure of Kamadeva recognisable as such 
from the disproportionately long and heavy sugarcane bow and 
arrow in his hands and his flower garland is shown standing in a 
tribhanga pose on a double-petalled lotus and the artist has cleverly 
depicted the coquettish smile on his lips. Two female figures, per- 
haps his consorts Rati and Trisha, stand in graceful pose, one on 
either side and the partially pointed stela is tastefully carved. The 
piece of sculpture (PI. v. 14), which was found in North Bengal, 
closely resembles the Deopara one now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. 
V. 16).^ The latter relief shows the richly decorated central figure 
in a similar position, holding the long sugarcane bow and the tip of 
of a three-pronged sara-like object with his left and right hands, and 
accompanied by a female figure carrying a water-pot, and a male 
with a quiver full of arrows on its proper right and left respectively. 
Just below the pancharatha pedestal is a rat (?) couchant. Stella 
Kramrisch describes the latter sculpture as a Sivaite deity ; but the 
two sculptures, when studied side by side, leave little doubt that both 
represent the same god, though the couchant animal in the case of 
the latter can not be satisfactorily explained. The Rajshahi Museum 
sftecimen is to be dated in the end of the 12th century a.d. 

A crudely executed sculpture in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, originally found in North Bengal, shows a composite deity 
viz. Brahma- Vishnu (PI. i. 2), and is unique from the iconographic 
point of view. Of the four faces of Brahma only three are shown, 
his attributes sruk, sruva, akshamald and kamandalu being present 
in the four hands. Vishnu’s attendant goddesses Sri and Pushfi, as 
also the dyudha-purushas — Sankha and Chakra — clumsily executed 
with their respective emblems on the head, stand on two sides of the 
central figure, who is also decorated by the vanamdtd. On the 
pedestal are depicted the respective mounts of the gods — ^goose in 
the centre and the Garuda in the right^ This composite sculpture 
is reminiscent of the Dattatreya or Hari-Hara Pitamaha reliefs of 
both Northern and Southern India, materially differing from them, 
however, by the omission of some features of Hara in it. 

Brahma alone is generally depicted in Bengal as a three-headed 
(the fourth head is not shown as the sculptures are seldom fully in 
the round) , pot-bellied and four-handed deity with his usual sttri- 

’ ASI. I934-SS, p. 79; Rapam, No. 40, p. 117, fig. 88. 

* ilS/. 1934-85, |q>. 79-80. 
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butes, seated in the Iditdsana pose with his vdham carved on the 
pedestal ; the Ghatnagar (Dinajpur) sculpture, in the Rajshahi 
Museum collection is a representative specimen of the usual type 
(PI. V. 15). 

The account of Vishnuite icons will be incomplete, if the 
characteristic mode of depicting Garuda, the mount of Vishnu, is 
left unnoticed. We have already referred to composite icons where 
Vishnu is represented as riding on his bird-vehicle. There are also 
a few independent figures of Garuda serving as capitals of columns 
which were usually erected in front of Vaishpava shrines. 
He is depicted with the face and limbs of a man, stylised locks of 
hair rising from his head, and with the beak, wings and claws of a 
bird ; shown as a capital piece, he is sometimes janifonn and is 
usually endowed with two hands in the anjali pose. The fine speci- 
men in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum, belonging to the 10th 
century a.d., is typically representative of this type : it has three 
eyes and snake ornaments (PI. nxv. 157). 

Of the goddesses associated with Vishnu-Krishna cult, Lakshml 
and Sarasvatl (Sri and Pushti) are the most important ones. They 
are very often depicted as chief attendants of Vasudeva-Vishnu in 
the sthdnaka images of the god noticed above. But separate 
images of both are known in Bengal, as also in other parts of India, 
and the epigraphic reference to a temple of Sarasvatl shows Chat 
the latter, and probably both, were worshipped as independent cult 
images.* Lakshml, when depicted alone, is generally shown as 
Gaja-LakshmT, i.e. the goddess in the act of being bathed by two 
elephants — a motif known to Indian artists from the pre-Christian 
period. An eleventh century bronze figure discovered in Bogra 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. nxxi. 174) is a very good 
representative specimen of the four-handed variety of this icon. 
The goddess stands in graceful trihhanga jx)se holding in three of her 
hands, mdtulunga, ahkusa, and jhdnpi (a peculiar kind of basket 
generally placed in the hands of the clay images of Lakshml, 
annually worshipped during autumn in Bengal), while the fourth is 
broken. She is attended on either side by two chowry-bearing 
female attendants standing in the same pose. A beautiful lotus 
aureole decorates the head of the goddess who is being bathed by 
two elephants with upturned pitchers. The modelling of the whole 
piece is very artistic. The Raj^ahi Museum has also a very beauti- 
ful bronze figure of two-handed Lakshml without the aureole and 
the elephants.® 

‘ Pal* Ins. No. 8, 1. S8, tekm to • KSdambart-devahdikd.’ 

• VRS-Bep. 1826-87, Mnaeam NoUs by N. G. MajanKhr, p. 6, fig. 3. 
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Separate images of Sarasvatl found in Bengal are usually four- 
armed, playing on a harp with the natural hands, while the back right 
and left hands carry akshamdld and pustaka (book) respectively. 
Curiously enough, the vdhana of the goddess carved on the pedestal 
is in some cases a swan, her usual mount in other parts of India, but 
in others, a frisking ram. The explanation of the second vehicle is 
perhaps afforded by a mythological story in the Satapatha Brdhmana 
(xu. 7. 1. 3 and 14 ; xir. 7. 2. 3. and 7) closely associating rams and 
ewes with Sarasvatl.^ The Chhatingram (Bogra) image of Sarasvatl 
in the collection of Rajshahi Museum is the finest specimen so far 
known (PI. Lxxn. 175). 


III. Saiva images 

It has been rightly observed by Mr. R. D. Banerji that 
“ representations of the standing four-armed Vishnu and the phallic 
emblem of Siva were more popular than any other image, whether 
of the orthodox or of the heterodox pantheons ” in the dominions of 
the Palas.® It is a well known fact that in all the Saiva shrines, 
ancient or modern, throughout the length and breadth of India, the 
central object of worship enshrined in the main sanctum is invariab- 
ly the phallic emblem of Siva. It is no wonder then that these phalli 
will be discovered in such large numbers in Bengal. But unlike the 
extant early specimens such as the pre-historic Imga-lorm at 
Mohenjo-daro, the Gudimallam linga of the pre-Christian period, or 
many others of the Kushan and early Gupta period, the Bengal 
specimens do not depict any realistic features. Almost all of them 
bear the usual conventional shape of the later period where it is 
difficult to ascertain the real nature of the object, though the 
brahmasutra marks on some of them are dimly reminiscent of early 
realism. Among the Paharpur terracottas are to be found two 
certain representations of §iva~lingas, the first an ordinary one, and 
the second, a mukhalinga piece ^chaturmukha type, of which three 
faces only are discernible on account of its being a relievo representa- 
tion) ; it is noteworthy that both these specimens show signs 
bmhmasutras, though these have been misunderstood as shallow 
incision in imitation of a vertical section of a linga? It is curious 


Cf. Bhatt. -Co<. 188-190, PI. Lxni where referoice is made to ranr-fight 
and ram-sacrifice on the occasion of the Ssrasvati-zniM 
’ EISMS. 101. 

* Paharpar. 59, PI. xxxix(M), and i,vi(e). What Dikshit describes as a 
ftupa m H. vn{c) may also stand for another Unga with lotos decoration at #S 
top ; its sorface seems to bear the bruhiruuutra marks. 
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that no ^iva-linga has been discovered among the stone sculptures 
in the main mound of Paharpur, though several anthropomorphic 
figures of Siva have been found. Of the stone mvMu]lmga» discovered 
in Bengal, the ekamukha variety is the commonest one. The 
Rajshahi Museum specimen discovered at Mad^iganj is a good and 
representative example of this variety (PI. vi. 18). The stone Imga 
discovered at Unakoti (Tripura State) is df great iconographic 
interest as it bears four well-carved human busts shown up to the 
waist on the four sides of its pujd-bhaga} Reference may be mada 
in this connection to the sand-stone linga with four seated Saktis 
on its four sides (c. 9th century aj>.) , several examples of which have 
been discovered from North Bengal (PI. vi. 17).® A t«oiU(e 
chaturmukha linga of a fairly early period (c. 10th or 11th ceatuiy 
AJ).) recently acquired from Murshidabad district for the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta (PI. ux. 145) is extremely interesting tom 
iconographic point of view. The arghya and iwilo bear wavy mei* 
sions indicating the water usually poured on the top of the linga 
passing along the surface of the four busts on the linga. One oi thfi^ 
bears a characteristically severe face, depicting the Virup ak s ha or the 
extremely terrific aspect of Siva. 


Among the various anthropomorphic figures of Siva, both 
and composite, found in Bengal, mention may be made of such 
varieties as Chandrasekhara, Nrityamiirti, Sadasiva, Ahhgana 
Chandrasekhara or Uma-Mahesvara, Ardhanarlsvara, Kalyi^^ 
sundara or Siva-vivaha and Aghora-Rudra, all of which except 
last one belong to his Saumya or placid aspect. There are 
representations of Siva-Chandrasekhara among the basement ™ ** 
of the main mound of Paharpur. Three of them all 
are reproduced in K. N. Dikshit’s monograph 0“ 

PI. XXXI (a), (6) and (d). The third eye, the 
feature and jata^ukupi are all common to them, an on 
attributes held' by them differ, they comprise those ” 

Siva images, viz. tniula, rosary and vase. In one case Siva s mh^ 
Nandi (Bull) is present.® These Paharpur specimen 
cursors of the later elaborate ones of the early and late mediaeval 


* EISMS. Ill, H. M(W ««1 (<f)- 

* JASB. N. S. xxnn. 189. . such 

« No.. », « «8 (H. «*) * ^ ^ Bhamhya Mwu 

good for ikddkvaliAga and 

{Smmvnta-Setdphmi. N«»e of Awe figww oew. uk 
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period. Reference may, however, be made to a comparatively early 
bronze Siva (c. 7th century a.d.) that was collected by K. D. Dutt 
near Jayanagar (24-Parganas)^ (PI. vn. 20). 

The two-handed image of the Isana aspect of Siva standing in 
the samapdda-sthdnaka pose, found at Chowrakasba (Rajshahi) and 
now in the Indian Museum, is iconographically interesting as it is 
decorated with a long hanging garland reminding us of the vanamala 
of Vishnu*® (PI. vn. 22). The other more elaborate figure from 
Ganespur (Rajshahi), and now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. vn. 
21), though bearing the characteristic mark noted above, differs 
from the Chowrakasba specimen in some material respects. It is a 
four-handed specimen with its front hands broken, its back right and 
left hands carrying a lotus flower with long petals and a svla or 
khafvdnga with its upper part broken. It stands in tribhanga pose 
on a visvapadma placed on the central section of a saptaratha 
pedestal, attended by a couple of male and female figures on eithCT 
side (the male figures carry hapdla and sula in their hands, while 
the female ones carry choumes ; the male figure on the proper right 
is fierce-looking) . On the left comer of the pedestal are shown five 
figures in a row with their hands in anjali pose, perhaps the donors 
of the image. The whole relief is tastefully carved and is one of the 
finest specimens of such icons of the late mediaeval period. Along 
with these sculptures may be noticed the four-armed standing Siva, 
stiD being worshipped as Virupaksha at Kasipur near Barisal which 
has been identified as Nllakantha by N. K. Bhattasali on the basis 
of the SdradatUaka-tantra. The image, though without the five 
heads enjoined by the text, closely follows it with regard to its 
attributes which are rosary, trisvla, khatvdnga and kapdla. The 
additional features noticeable in the sculpture are : the umbrella in 
place of lartimukha, Ganesa and Kartikeya on the top right and left 
sections of the prabhdvali, the lotus-carrying figures of Gahga and 
Parvati, recognisable as such from their respective vdhanas (a 
dolphin and a lion) on the proper right and left of the central figure, 
below whom is shown his mount Nandi.® 

Bengal seems to have evolved a peculiar ten- or twelve-handed 
ype of giva Nataraja dancing on the back of his mount. Though 
it will be hazardous to say that this type is only to be met with in 


! * ASI. 1930-84, p. *68, PI. CXSXaW)- 

l>*tt.-Caf. 116-17, PI. xLTi. The oniqiie bronze with a Dhyanl-Btrfifta r®*! 

^ fignre at the top centre of the stela, recently aoquited for the Asntoi^ n 

tta Vnivaslty, is another early type this deity of outstanding ic««®ra®hle ^ 
importance. '.t-i 
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Bengal and nowhere else, it can still be confidently remarked that 
it is the principal Nrityamurti of Siva in this region. Such images 
endowed with ten hands closely follow the description of the dancing 
Siva given in the Matsya Purdna^ which lays down that kha4ga, 
sakti, danda and trisvla should be placed in the right hands, while 
khefaka, kapdla, ndga and khatvdnga in the left hands of the god 
shown on the back of his bull (vaisdkha-sthdmka) , one of the two 
remaining hands being in the varada pose and the other holding a 
rosary. The ts^pical South Indian bronze Nataraja figures are shown 
dancing on the back of the apsTtidra-purusha, and all such images 
are usually four-handed. In Bengal, especially in its south-eastern 
districts, on the other hand, images of the former description are 
common. Bhattasali refers to the name ‘ Nartesvara ’ given to one 


such type in the pedestal inscription, and notes that “ in the suburbs 
of ancient Rampal several images of Nataraja Siva have been dis- 
covered, and a village in the vicinity is stiU called Natesvara.” He 
divides such sculptures found in the Dacca and Tippera districts 
into two classes — one ten-armed and the other twelve-armed, the 
former following the Matsya Purana description noted above. Three 
pairs of hands of the second class of images are characteristicaUy 
depicted in the reliefs ; the first pair, which consists of the norm^ 
hands of the deity, holds a tfipid across the breast; the second pair 
holds a serpent as canopy, while the third pair is shown maA^ 
time {karatdla — not folded in the anjali pose as suggested by 
Bhattasali) over the jatd crest of the god. In this second vanely 
the god is really shown as an adept both in music and draci^, an 
the South Indian Vivddhavd DakshinamuHi of Siva should ^ not^ 
in this connection. Bhattasali refers to several images of 
classes in his work, some among which are fragn^tary. ■ 

Sankarbandha (Dacca) image in the Dacca Museum (P . > 

one of the best pieces in its collection, not only close y fp ows 
Matsya Purana description noted above, but ^so intro 
number of miniature figures, thus heightening t e ac i<m o 
whole scene. The ndgas, mgirds and gams Ipft 

pedestal, some dancing in an ecstatic pose, and on e ng ^ . 

of the main figure are carved the two principal 
and Gauri on their respective mounts. All the pimcipal , 

some other figures are shown round the cen raised in 

wistfully looking upwards at its lord, with two o i whole 

the actL of lane, haa added a l«n» “f 

composition. Tile intense activity, accompani 
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grace, has been very skilfully portrayed in the piece by the anonym- 
ous artist who flourished in the I^la times.^ 

Sadaiiva images have been discovered form different parts of 
Bengal, and each of the principal museums possesses a few specimens. 
Sadasiva appears also on the seals of the copper-plate grants of the 
Sena kings who seem to have worshipped him as their family deity. 
According to the Rudra-ydmala, he is one of the six Sivas viz., 
Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Isvara, Sadasiva and Paraiiva. Descrip- 
tions of this variety of Siva image are to be found in the MahAnirv&ruor 
tantra (xrv. 32-S), the Vttara-kdmikdgama (Ch. 43) and the Ganufa 
PuT&na. The last two texts, which are followed in Bengal more 
closely than the first one, lay down that the five-faced and ten- 
handed god should be seated in the vaddha-padmdsana pose showing 
in his right hands, abhaya- and varada-mudrdg, sakti, trisula, and 
khatvanga, and in his left ones, sarpa, akshamdla, damaru, tulotpala, 
and vijaputa ; and he should be accompanied by Manonmani. The 
sculpture in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta (PI. 
txxv. 178), bearing an inscription of the time of Gopala ni (v. supra 
p. 167) , is a fine representative one of this type and closely follows 
the above description, especially with regard to the arrangement of 
the attributes in its ten hands. There is no Manonmani by its side, 
but on the central section of the pancharatha pedestal are gracefully' 
carved two male attendants of Siva, carrying mlas in their left 
bands, the left one being that of a pot-bellied corpulent figure. On 
the extreme right comer is shown Nandi looking upwards, and on 
the corre^onding corner on the other side is the donor couple. 
The sculpture is a finely carved specimen of early 12th century A.D. 
This close agreement of the plastic representations with South 
Indian texts, as well as their main association with the Senas who 
bailed from Karnata country in South India, has led some scholars 
to sugge^ that the Senas brought the cult of Sad^iva from the 
south where it was much in vogue.® But there is no doubt that 
the cult belongs to Agamanta Saivism and was of North Indian 
origin.® 

The next type of composite Siva icons which are common in 
Bengal and other parts of Eastern India is the Alingana or Uma- 
Mah^vara-murti. The extreme frequency of such images in this 
province as well as in Eastern India in general can be explained if we 
remember that these are the regions where Tantric cult originated and 


' Bhatt.-Coi. 113-19, H. xin. » j^SB. N. S. xxnt. 171 ff. 

Tmtnu. log. The two views can be reconciled by suggesting that iJ* 
pMticito Saliva cult, prevalent in Bengal fwan the Swa period, was derived 
iKHn the sonthemisea verrion of the «r%ind cuh of North India. 
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developed to a great extent. One of the three-fold vows under- 
taken by Tantric worshippers of Tripurasundaii is to concentrate 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of Siva in the mahapad/tnor 
vaTia {Saundarya-lahcun, v. 40 ff .) , and it is no wonder that initiates 
into the Sakti cult will have requisitioned these images as aids to 
concentration of mind (dhyana-yogasya sathsiddhai) . A North 
Bengal sculpture of the late mediaeval period (c, 12th century AJO.) 
in the Indian Musetim, Calcutta (PI. x. 25), is one of the typical 
specimens belonging to this group. The goddess, with a mirror in 
her left hand and her right hand placed on the ri^t shoulder of her 
consort, is seated in the sukhasana pose on the left thigh of Siva. 
The latter closely embraces the Devi with front left hand, his 
front right one holding a nilotpala is placed in jnana-mudm against 
his breast, while his back right and left hands carry respectively a 
rosary and a trident. The deities are seated on a mahapadma on 
a navamtha pedestal along which the right leg of Siva hangs down, 
and their respective mounts, with a dancing female between them, 
and the donor, are carved between the top and bottom layers of 
the pedestal. Such reliefs, with slight variations in sitting postures 
of the central figures, in the number of accessory figures on the stela, 
or in the nature of the attributes in the hands of &va, are to be 
found in the collection of the different museums of Bengal. 

In the above types of Siva images, the bodies of Siva and 
Sakti are shown separate, though in a very ck)^ embrace. But 
there is another variety where both are merged into one body, the 
right half being male and the left female. This is the Arddha- 
narisvara form of Siva which is comparatively rare in Bengal, The 
Puraf»ra image now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. ix, 24) is fully 
in the round. It has two arms, and the Sivaite characteristic of 
the urddhva-linga. The left half of the image bears all the features 
peculiar to Uma, and the right half, the traits of her coftsort. It 
is a fine piece of sculpture and can be included among the best 
specimens of the late Pala sculptures of Bengal. There are a few 
stories explaining this variety of Saiva icon, but there is no doubt 
that aU these are after-thoughts explaining, by way of mythology, 
one of the interesting old Indian concepts regarding the primeval 
cause at the root of the whole creation.* 

The Vaivahika or Kalyapa-sundara types of romposite Saiva 
icons were long regarded as specially South Indian in character, for 
very few such images were discovered from any part of Northern 
India. But during the last decade Bengal iconography has been 


* Kms rtoaaa, Ch. 4S. Bto-lam. n<i). 8*1-8*. 
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enriched by the discovery of a few specimens of this type in Bogra 
(PI. X. 27) and Dacca districts.^ They compare unfavourably 
with the well-known specimen at Elephanta near Bombay ; but they 
are interesting inasmuch as they portray some of the local marriage 
customs such as pacing of the seven steps, the carrying of kartri in 
the hand of the bridegroom, etc. In such respects they form a 
class by themselves and differ materially from the South Indian 
examples. There is no doubt that whatever particular text might 
have supplied the northern artists with the theme, they certainly did 
not follow such manuals as Amsumad-hhedagama or the Purva-kdranor 
gama adopted by the southern ones. The VahgTya Sahitya Parishat 
(Calcutta) sculpture is the most elaborate of all the known Bengal 
specimens. Here Siva stands erect facing front with ParvatT before him, 
and is surrounded by a number of spirits and deities. The Navagrahas 
are shown in two groups, on each side of Siva’s head, and there are 
several other deities, sages, and spirits carved on either side of the 
central figures. 

So long we have been discussing the placid forms of Sivaite 
icons. But as Siva was originally Rudra, the terrific god, so his 
ugra (terrible) aspects are also illustrated by icons. Many images 
of this variety are found throughout India, and specially in South 
India, illustrating particular stories about Siva. Such icons have 
seldom been discovered so far in Bengal. But there are a few 
sculptures revealing the terrific aspect of Siva though they do not 
seem to illustrate any particular mythology. These have been 
identified as Aghora-Rudra and Vatuka-Bhairava.. A miniature 
burnt clay image of Vatuka-Bhairava in the Dacca Museum collec- 
tion partially resembles the four-armed Bhairava image in the Indian 
Museum. The latter specimen is shown without garments, wears 
wooden sandals, and is accompanied by a dog. All these features 
are absent in the former which depicts the god with a flabby belly, 
and a long skull-garland. Flames issue out of its head, ‘ the eyes 
are round and rolling, and the lips are parted in a horrible smile.’ 

Of the four hands, the front right is broken, the back right holds a 
sword, the back left a hhatvdnga or svla, and the front left a 
kapala.^ The four-armed image of Bhairava discovered in the 
Dinajpur district (now in P. C. Nahar collection) stands in the 
pratydlidha posture on a severed human head.® 

^ The other ugra type of Siva, though described by R. D. Banerp ; 
as ‘ Virupaksha,’^ is correctly denominated by N. K. Bhattasali em , K 


* For further detoils cf. EISMS. 118-lS, 186, H. ur and Bhatt-Coi. I80-8S. 
Bhatt.-Cof. 1S3-S4. PI. un{o). 
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the basis of the PrapancfuisdTa-tantra (27. 8) as the Aghora aspect 
of Siva (PI. xr. 29) . The god is standing in the dli4ha posture with 
nis legs planted on nude human and demoniacal figures, on a 
pedestal composed of nine skulls each, arranged pyramidally in groups 
of three. To the right and left of this pedestal a jackal and a vulture 
are shown feasting on carrion. The bull, carved between the legs 
of the deity, is looking up towards him. The eight hands of the 
god hold ^maru, svla (piercing the breast of one of the prostrate 
figures) , sara (being drawn from the quiver at his back) , kha4ga, 
khefaka, dhanu, kapdla and ghanfa. Two attendants holding karfyi 
and kapdla in their hands are shown, one on either side of the deity, 
the fierce look of whose face has been heightened by the teeth 
protruding from the lips parted in a weird smile. Though the whdie 
image seems to have ‘ a curious unfinished look about it,’ still it is 
an admirable piece of sculpture belonging to c. 11th century aj>.^ 
Another specimen of the same type of image, and of approximate^ 
the same date, was acquired for the Bajshahi Museum from Ghat- 
nagar (Dinajpur) . The central figure in it resembles the Dacca 
Museum specimen, just described, in most of its details, though it 
IS interesting to note that the torso of this piece seems to be 
adorned with a chhannavira. The difference lies in the treatm^t 
of the pedestal on which is carved some of the upgcharaa in place 
of the pyramid of skull, and the bull is shown goring the prostrate 
figure underneath the left leg of the deity. Though the images of 
Aghora are comparatively rare, literary evidence proves that this 
terrific form of Rudra-Siva claimed a vast number of devotees 
throughout India from ancient times. In the Saiva theology 
Aghora is one of the five-fold aspects of Siva, collectively known as 
the Paficha-Brahmas (Vamadeva, Tatpurusha, Sadyojata, A^ora 
and Isana) , and a particular sect of Saivism, which had this form 
of Siva as its exclusive object of worship, came to be known as 
^ghora-panthi? 

The images of Ganapati and Kartikeya ought to be studied 
along with the Saiva icons, because both these gods had intimate 
mythological associations with Siva. The former had no doubt a 
special class of worshippers of his own in India known by the name 
of the Ganapatyas, but there is very little eviiteice that this sect 
ever prevailed in Bengal. The extreme frequency <rf the Gapapati 
Unages here, however, can be explained by tiie fact li»t as he was 
Regarded as the remover of all obstacles and b^tower of success, he 


’ Bhatt.-Cot. 118 - 20 , H. xi.vn(it). 

’ FAS. M. No. 6, pp. 8034, F*. 9 . 
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had an assured position not only among the various Brahmanical 
sectaries, but also, to a lesser extent, even among the followers of 
some heterodox creeds. There are various types of Ganapati images 
such as seated, standing and dancing. In seated and standing types 
the god is usually shown as four-handed, but in the dancing ones 
he is usually endowed with more hands. All these varieties are 
quite common in Bengal and several representations of this deity 
in stone, metal and terracotta were found at Paharpur. One of the 
two seated stone images of Ganesa is of great iconographic interest. 
It is a four-armed grey sandstone image, and a rosary, a small 
radish with plenty of leaves, trisvla, and the end of a snake coiled 
round its body like a sacred thread are placed in its four hands. 
On the pedestal is a crude linear representation of a mouse, his 
peculiar mount, and the third eye of the deity is suggested by the 
logenze-shaped mark on the middle of his forehead. The terracotta 
figure of the four-armed standing or dancing Ga^e^, with his rat on 
the foreground looking up at its master, is a naive and popular 
representation of the deity (PL xn. 31).^ It will be instructive to 
compare with these early specimens the 11th century stone Ganapati 
in the dancing pose found at Bangarh (Dinajpur ; wrongly described 
by R. D. Banerji as hailing from Bihar) and now in the Indian 
Museum.^ Another specimen of about the same date hailing frmn 
North Bengal, and now in the Indian Museum® (PI. xii. 30), shows 
the god dancing on the back of the rat, accompanied by two figures, 
one on each side, who are dancing as well as playing on musical 
instruments. Of the six hands of the god, the right ones hold the 
tusk, axe and rosary, while the left ones bear assurance pK)se (palm 
defaced) , blue lotus and a pot of sweetmeat into which the trunk of 
the god is placed. Just in the top centre of the pointed stela hangs 
a bunch of mangoes with leaves attached to the stalk. This fine 
sculpture does considerable credit to the artist who so successfuBy 
treated this grotesque theme with such balance and sense of propor- 
tion. The fruits to be found on so many Ganesa images of Bengal 
are most probably symbolical of the fruit or success in any 
enterprise which is the result of the proper propitiation of the god 
named ‘ the bestower of success ’ (siddhi-ddtd) . 

It has already been noted that there is little evidence with 
regard to the prevalence of the Ganapatya sect in Bengal. But 
there is one unique five-faced and ten-handed image of 


' PaharpuT. 42-43, H. xxxa(d) and p. 60, H. xuv(d). 

* EISMS. FI. A8I. 1934-33, p. 79. 

• A8I. 198436, p. 79, PI. x*iv(a). 
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seated on a roaring lion, dug up from among the ruins of Rampal, 
and now being worshipped at a Vaishnava monastery at Munshiganj, 
which was perhaps the icon of such a sectary. N. K. Bhattasali 
thinks that it entirely follows the dhydna of Heramba Ganapati as 
given in Sdraddtilaka-tantra (vii, p. 38) ; but though this text 
refers to the faces of this type, it does not specify the number as 
five, whereas some South Indian texts noticed by T. A. Gopmatha 
Rao definitely do so. It is very likely that this image owed its 
origin to the religious need of a southerner, and this suggestion is 
corroborated by the presence of the six miniature figures of this god 
on the top section of the prabhdvali. Bhattasah has not noticed the 
significance of the number six ; it has an evident allusion to the six 
sub-divisions of the Gapapatya sect, namely the worshippers 
six forms of the deity such as Maha, Haridra, Uchchhishta, Navamta, 
Svarna and Santana.^ 

Single stone images of Kartikeya are very rare in Bengal. Hie 
elaborate stone sculpture depicting this god, found in North Bengal 
and now in the Indian Museum (PI. xn. 32), is, therefore, of great 
interest. The god sits in the mahdmja-Uld or sukhdsatui pose (an 
unusual one ; cf. the abnormal pose in some Garuda^na >^1^ 
figures) on the back of his vdhana peacock — the Sikhi Paravap^ 
standing with its outspread wings and plumes on a double-petallw 
lotus on a saptaratha pedestal. Two female figures with 
(possibly his two consorts Devasena and Vaffi) stMd in grai^W 
pose, on his two sides. The back right hand holds his characteni^ 
emblem, the sakti (spear) , and the front right one, a vijapu > 
the pedestal and the stela are tastefully decorated wi oraarn^ 
carvings usual in sculptures of this period,^ The grac a i 
and feeling of calm repose, as well as the ireamy eye, mar * ® 
as a remarkable specimen among the products e ® 2 

of art ’ ; it is assignable on grounds of style to the 12 cen 

IV. Sakti Images 
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in Bengal and Eastern India in general was 
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One of the most interesting early finds of this character is the 
inscribed DeulbadI (Tippera) bronze or octo-alloy image of Sar\'a 9 i 
(v. supra p. 86) of the 7th centnry aj>. (PI. lx, 147). It is an eight- 
armed deity, standing in samapdda-sthdnaka pose on the back of a 
lion couchant on a double lotus and a triratha pedestal, accompanied 
by two chorury female figures ; the hands carry conch-sheU, 
arrow, sword, discus, shield, trident, bell and bow. The image, 
though described as Sarvam in the inscription (Sarvanl is the 
feminine form of Sarva, one of the eight names given to Rudra 
in the Atharva Veda), closely follows the description of the goddess 
with such names as Bhadra-Durga, Bhadra-Kall, Ambika, Ksheman- 
karl and Vedagarbha, given in the Sdraddtilaka-tantra, a work 
compiled much later than the period of the image.^ A four-handed 
stone image of the goddess, found at Mangalbari (Dinajpur) (PI. 
Lxrt. 151) , stands erect on a pedestal on whieh is carved the figure of 
a lion with one of its paws raised. Her front hands are broken, but 
the back right and left hands carry a trmda and an ankusa 
respectively. The simplicity of the whole composition and the 
elegance of its carving mark it out as one of the fine specimens of 
the early Pala art.^ The four-armed stone image in the Indian 
Museum (I. M. No. ms. 10) , hailing from North Bengal and 
datable in the 12th century a.d., is iconographically interesting, not 
only on account of the attributes (lotus and mirror) held in its 
hands, but also on account of the attendant divinities, Gan^esa on 
^the right, and a female holding a lotus bud on the left. There 
appears to be the figure of an iguana® (godhikd) looking upwards 
on the proper left comer of the pedestal. Another recent acquisition 
by the same museum is the unique two-handed image of Durga 
(PI. X, 28) standing on a visvapadma on a pancharatha pedestal, 
hailing from Dakshin-Muhammadpur (Tippera) . Figures of Gapa- 
pati, Brahma, Siva, Vishnu, and Kartikeya are carved in a row on 
the top of the pointed stela. The right hand of the goddess is in 
varada pose and her left hand holds a full blossomed blue lotus by 
a long stalk. This rare image is a good example of the Bengal 
school of sculpture of the early 12th or late 11th century a-D.* 

The commonest variety of the standing four-armed Devi images 
in Bengal, however, is that which has been described as Chap<JI 
some writers, and as Gaurl-Parvati by others. This variety is ii 
characterised by the erect pose of the central figure, the preKnc» 


■ 

4 


Bh^t.^aL ms, PI. Lxs. • EISMS. 116 , H. wi(o). 

^ p. Banerji, [EISMS. 115 and PI. is inclined to take it as » botf- 

ASI. 1935-Se, pp. liWWl, PI. xaxrCS). 
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of an iguana on the pedestal, and such attributes as Imgam with 
rosary on the upper right, a tridandi or a trident on the upper left, 
boon or pomegranate on the lower right, and vase on the lower left 
hands. The attendants differ in individual specimens, some of which 
are shown without any of them at all, and in a few of them we 
find miniature figures of lions and spotted deer just below the 
attendants. Such images have not only been discovered from 
various parts of Bengal, but also from the distant region of Java, 
showing the widely diffused cult of this goddess which probably 
migrated there from Bengal.^ The large stone figure of the Devf 
from Mandoil (Rajshahi) is a good specimen (PI. nxxvn, 181). 
Kartikeya, with two lions beneath him, and Gapapati, with two 
antelopes, are on the right and left of the central figure. There are 
plantain trees on either side, and the miniature figures of tiie 
Navagrahas and of the donors. The iguana is missing in this relief. 
The sculpture is in the best tradition of the Bengal school and can 
be dated in the 11th century a.d.^ Another such Devi image, with 
much more elaborate details and belonging to a later date, was 
discovered at Mahesvarpash'a (Khulna) . Two seated goddesses 
(Lakshmi and SarasvatT ?) are standing, one on each of the extreme 
faces of the navaratha pedestal, and on the top part of the conical 
section of the rectangular stela are carved the Brahmanical triad 
seated inside miniature shrines, Siva occupying the honouMd central 
position just above the head of the goddess. We miss in tlA 
elaborate relief the figures of Kartikeya and Gape^ and the plantain 
trees.® The unique Dacca stone image of Chapdi (Ph Mxvn, 180), 
with an inscription dated in the year 3 of the reign of Lakshmanasena 
(v. supra p. 218), has couchant lion for her vehicle, and holds toro, 
ankusa, padma and lamMudalu in the four hands. Like ja 
Lakshmi the goddess is being bathed as it were by two elephants, 
with their trunks holding upturned pitchers, carved on the top ^rt 
of the pointed stela. No iconographic text is knoiro which descnb^ 
such an image, denominated Chapdi in the inscription. att^ii 
tentatively identifies it as Bhuvan^vaii on the basis o ce m 

in the Sdradatilaka-tantra (Ch. 8).^ 

Seated varieties of Devi images, endowed wth four or more 
hands, are comparatively rare in Bengal. The u u y carve 

" F. M. Schnitger wronriy identified *udb an 
correct id«itific»tion, cf. JOJS. 1M7. PP- 1**-®*. 

’ BISMS. 116, PI. i,vn(«)> , , , 

• Ibid. H. i,vn(c). The godkM on the pe«^ 
dK>ws that the anbiect represented in then. Inal p«t^ with the sUnry 

of Clum^ and Kaafcetn. current in diiejwrt parts Bengal. 

' Bh»tt,-Cot. IKKM, H. iXBL. 
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four-anned figure of such a type (PI. x, 26), found in Bogra and 
now in the Indian Museum (No. 4818), is seated in lalitdsana pose 
with her right leg dangling down double-petalled lotus-seat and 
resting on the back of the lion carved below. Her four hands hold 
a fruit (pomegranate), sword, shield and water-vessel, and she is 
tastefully decorated with a jatd-mukuta, hdra, keyura and other 
ornaments. A four-armed goddess from Nowgong (Rajshahi), 
seated in an identical manner, and holding in her hands vara, 
padma, trisula and bhringdra, is flanked by miniature figures of 
Kartikeya and Ganesa on either side.^ She may be identified 
as the Sarvamaiigala aspect of Durga. The Niyamatpur sand- 
stone image of the goddess, seated in a similar pose, and holding 
in her four hands vara, sword (broken away) . shield, and 
trident, probably belongs to the 9th century a.d., and closely follows 
the description of Aparajita as given in the Devi Purana? A six- 
handed Devi image, similarly seated, with her right hands showing 
vara, akshamald and padma, and her left hands ahhaya, bhringdra 
and svda, is still being worshipi)ed at Shekhati (Jessore) as Bhuvanes- 
varl.® A twenty-armed image of the goddess, seated in an identical 
manner on a double-petalled lotus placed on the back of her mount, 
and bearing such attributes and poses as a fruit (pomegranate), 
boon, protection, discus, sword, pestle, arrow etc. in the right and 
conch-shell, water-vessel, bow, trident, mirror etc. in the left hands, 
with a miniature lihga on her head among the jatds, may be 
tentatively identified as Mahalakshml, the supreme goddess.^ This 
unique relief, which is now lost, was discovered at Simla (Rajshahi) 
and may be dated in the 10th century a.d. (PI. xm. 34) . 

The unique composite sculpture discovered at Kagajipara, 
among the ruins of ancient Vikrampur, depicts a stone linga, out 
of which emerges the half length figure of a four-armed goddess, 
^with her front hands in the dhydna-mudra, and the back right and 
left hands holding a rosary and a manuscript respectively. The 
goddess has been identified as the Mahamaya or Tripura-Bhairavt 
(PI. VI, 19).s 

All the different varieties of the Durga images so far described 
by us belong to her placid or saumya aspect ; but the goddess, like 
her consort Siva, had her terrific or ugra form. A good many images 
depicting the latter have been discovered. Mythologically, the most 


’ VRS. Museum Exhibit No. 1549. 

I VRS-Rep. 1936-38, p. 26, fig. 3. • EISMS. 123, H. Ltn(fl). 

^ Rao-lcon. i(n). App. C. p. 138; FJiS. M. No. 6. 

ASl. 1624-25, p. 155, H. xl(c); Bhatt.-Cat. 192-64, H. uov. 
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important among such icons is the Mahishamardim type which | 
with certain elaboration came to be the accepted iconic model of the ! 
composite clay image in the annual autumnal Durga worship in i 
Bengal. The Mahishamardim image of the goddess has been one of / 
the most popular modes of representing her, not only throughout 
the length and breadth of India, from the early centuries of the 
Christian era, but also in Indonesian countries like Java. The 
underlying theme is carefully delineated in the Durga^saptasaU or 
the Chamjt^ section — most sacred to the l^akti worshippers — of the 
Mdrkamdeya Purdna. The history of the evolution of this type of 
images cannot be attempted here. It will be sufficient to say that 
in the earliest specimens discovered in Bengal, we already meet with 
the developed type of eight- or ten-armed DevT fighting vigorously 
with the demon issuing out of the decapitated trunk of a buffalo. A 
very interesting stone sculpture depicting the ten-armed goddess 
slaying the demon in the above manner was discovered at Dulmi in ^ 
the district of Manbhum, and is now in the Indian Museum, Cal- j 
cutta (PI. xin. 33) . The goddess is shown in pratyd^ha pose with 
her right and left legs planted firmly on the lion and buffalo 
respectively. She carries in her ten hands trisula (piercing the neck 
of the demon) , kheiaka, fanka, sara, khc4ga, dhanu, paraiu. ankuia, 
vdgapdia and sucMmudrd. There are two chowry-bearing 
figures on her either side and the whole composition is shown as rf 
it were enshrined in a rekha detd with dmalaka and kaltua on 
top. The black-stone ten-armed image of Mahishamardim dis- 
covered at Sakta (Dacca) , with a pedestal inscription descnbmg it 
as ’ Sri-Mdinka-Chavdi’ in characters of the 12th century AJ)., » 
similar in its composition to the above relief, difFerii^oii y in minor 
details.! The relief of Nava-Durga from Porsha (Dmajpur) is an 
extremely rare type (PI. xnl. 85) consisting of nine « 

Mahishamardim, one represented as the centra piece, yn 
other miniatures grouped round it five ® ® 

stela, two on either side, and one on the middle face of 
pedestal-all in the usual manner. The central 
armed, while the rest are endowed with sixteen 
the trident-bearing right hand of the fo^r are ’JT 

remaining right hands have ^lephaBt-go^d. 
mace, di^us arrow and sword, while t^ 

Srwer.te SSo 


* Tbe Dulmi scnli^niv is 
SakUL one in B- txn- 
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the Bhavishya Purana.^ The central figure is named Ugrachan^, 
the surrounding ones being Rudrachanda, Prachanda. Chandogra, 
Chandanayika, Chanda, Chandavatl, Chandarupa, and Atichandika. 
The whole composition, in spite of the multiplicity of the hands and 
the vigorous action of the figures, shows a dignified balance.^ The 
unique stone image of a thirty-two-handed goddess fighting with 
demons (PI. i. 5), found at Betna (Dinajpur), is of great icono- 
graphic importance, as no such image or its corresponding text is 
known to us. It can not be described as a new type of Mahisha- 
mardinl, because some of the essential features of the latter are 
wanting in it, though its general pose is somewhat similar. Its face 
and some of the hands are unfortunately broken. A female figure 
holding an umbrella over its head is carved on the proper right, while 
the opposite side is occupied with the figures of four pot-bellied wide- 
eyed dwarfish demons ; on the top part of the stela are 
carved the miniature figures of Ganapati, Surya, Siva, Vishnu and 
Brahma ; on the pedestal are carved several miniature figures in 
different poses, other than the donor couple.® The unique image 
of Ugra-Tara, still being worshipped at Sikarpur (Bakarganj) . holds 
knife, sword, blue lotus and skull in its four hands. The goddess 
stands with legs spread apart on a corpse, and has the five divinities 
— Kartikeya, Brahma, Siva, Vishnu and Ganapati — on the conical 
top section of the rectangular stela.^ The presence of the five 
miniature figures on the top of the back slabs of so many Sakti 
images, a few of which have been noticed above, is iconographically 
interesting, for it shows undoubted Mahayana influence. Again, the 
way in which miniature replicas of the central divinity' are repeated 
in the different sections of the Nava-Durga relief described above, 
distinctly reminds us of the Arapachana Manjusri. 

An interesting group of Sakti icons consists of MatrikS 
images. The Matrikas are usually seven in number, and they really 
represent the personified energy of several of the well-known 
Brahmanical deities. Their names are BrahmanT, Mahesvari, 
Kaumarl, Indranl. VaishnavT, Varahl and Chamundl. Their worship 
is very old, and their images, flanked on either side by the figures 
of VTrabhadra and Ganesa, and generally carved in a row on a single 
slab of stone, are found all over India. Several such composite reli^ 
have been discovered in Bengal. One of the Matrilms, viz. Chamun4S. 
seems to have been very popular, for several images, typifying some 

’ 'Rao-lecn. I(II), App. C. 114-15. 

* VRS.-Rep. 1936-88, pp. 24-26, fig. 2. 

* JA8B. N. S. xxnn. 194-65 ; PI. 9, fig. 2. 

* Bliatt.-<7(ri. 205-6, PI. wi{a). 
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of her various forms such as Rupavidya, Siddha-yogesvarl and 
Dantura, have been found in different parts of Bengal. A ten- 
handed image at Betna (Dmajpur) probably represents the Rupa- 
vidya form of Chamunda, and very effectively portrays the weird 
and the terrible.^ The Dacca Museum specimen, originally found 
among the ruins of Rampal, is one of the best preserved images of 
this class. The goddess dances on a gana holding in her six right 
hands boon, knife, kettle-drum, one end of elephant skin, arrow and 
sword, while of the corresponding ones on the left, the small finger 
of the front one is raised to the lips, the rest carrying bow, the other 
end of the elephant skin, skull, corpse and trident.® These twdve- 
armed standing or dancing images of Chamupda may represent her 
Siddha-yogesvarl aspect as mentioned in the Agra Pvmna. An 
image of the two-handed Chamupda sitting on her haunches, 
originally hailing from Attahasa (Burdwan), one of the fifty-one 
Sakti-pithas in India, represents the Dantura aspect of this goddess 
(PI. XIV. 36). The figure, with its bare canine teeth, rounded 
eyes, ghastly smile, emaciated body, lean and pendulous breasts, 
sunken belly, and peculiar sitting posture, portrays in a remarkable 
manner the weird and the uncanny.® Two stone sculptures in the 
Rajshahi Museum represent two other varieties of seated Chamupda ; 
one seated on an ass is described as ‘ pisitasand ’ (jnsitdsana) in the 
pedestal inscription, while the other seated on a corpse underneath 
a tree is labelled ‘Charchikd’. The VSP. Museum possesses a unique 
rectangular stone slab in the shape of a miniature shrine, having 
carved in its centre a four-armed standing figure of Bra hm a p i, 
flanked by a swan below her left hand and a lion below her right. 
This sculpture was found at Devagram (Nadia) .■* This, the several 
Varahl images, and one Indrapi in the collection of the Rajshahi 
Museum (PI. nxvii, 163) are the only separate sculptures of the 
Matn'kas, other than the varieties of Chamupd® noticed above, so 
far discovered in Bengal. 


V. Images of Subta 

Among the different types of cult images discovered in Bengal, 


’ JASS. N. S. xxvm. 184, H. 9, fig. S. , , ^ . 

’ Bhatt. -Cot. 207-18, PI. uai{b). Fw the seated and d.mcmg 

epecimens in the Rajshahi Museum, cf. VRS.-Rep. 1M6-38, pp. 27-28, fig. 4. Befe^ 
ence may be made in this connection to the fcnokindi figure of the four-armed 
dancing Chamnn^ in VSP. Museum, Calcutta. 

* VSP-C(a. 84, H. «. A lew other Dantura images are known, most of 
them being in the cdlectkai of the Itaj a l^hi Museum, 

‘ VSP.-Cat. wr. 84r85, R Stx, 
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those of Surya occupy a very important position. Numerous icons 
of the divinity have been procured from various parts of this 
province which has also the distinction of evolving some unique 
varieties so far unknown in any other part of India. As has already 
been noted above (p. 408), the cult to which these images belong 
was introduced into India by the Iranian sun-worshippers — the Magi 
— ^in the early centuries of the Christian era. The very great 
popularity of this cult in Bengal can be explained by the fact, that 
the worship of this god was regarded as specially efficacious, not 
only for attainment of welfare and desire, but also for removal of 
all diseases. An inscription of llth-12th century aj)., on the pedestal 
of a seated Surya image hailing from Bairhatta (Dinajpur) noted 
below, refers to Surya as samasta-rogdndm harttd (healer of all 
diseases) . 

The earliest Surya images go back to the Gupta period, and two 
reliefs from Kumarpur and Niyamatpur (Rajshahi) show distinct 
traces of Kushan features.^ In the Kumarpur relief the deity, clad in 
long tunic and flat and low head-dress, stands between two attendants 
on a high pedestal containing seven horses, with his two hands holding 
lotuses with stalks. The Niyamatpur sculpture, executed in a 
coarse-grained sandstone, presents a more or less similar type, but 
the horses and the chariot are absent.^ The bluish basalt image 
of Surya found at Deora (Bogra) presents some development in the 
treatment of the iconic type. The number of attendants has in- 
creased, for besides Dan^I and Pingala on either side of the 
charioteer Aruna, the two arrow-shooting goddesses tjsha and 
Pratyusha appear as accessories. The seven horses with the one 
wheel are schematically carved on the triratha chariot pedestal, 
in which the god’s legs are partly inserted as we find in the later 
Surya relief from Ellora. The Kushan dress has no doubt dis- 
app>eared, but the sacred thread on the body of the central deity, 
and his additional attendants in the persons of Mahasveta and the 
two queens viz. Sahga and Chhaya — features almost invariabty 
present in the Surya reliefs of the Pala period — have not yet made 
their appearance. The treatment of the curls, the trivall marks on 
the front of the neck, the plain circular halo with beaded border, 
the long sword fastened with a slanting strap on the left side— -all 
these as well as the very refined treatment of the whole theme specify 


’ For a fuller account see infra p. SSI. , 

Saraswati-Scufpture. 18-16, H. i. Saraswati is inclined lo date these t** 
ptures aa wdQI as tlie H a nk rail Vishnu as pre^upta on stylistic sounds. But the 
iyamatpur Surya is closely simiiar to the Bhumara which ^ certainly 
in the 6lh century aj). ~:,1 
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it as a fine specimen of Gupta art in Bengal.^ The standing Surva 
found at Kasipur (24-Parganas) , now in the Asutosh Museum/is 
similar to the above specimen (PI. xnvn. 115) . The Dacca Museum 
bronze miniature Suiya, originally found along with the inscribed 
image of Sarvani, noticed above, closely follows the Deora composi- 
tion, though it depicts the main figures as seated ones. ‘The 
miniature is undoubtedly a remarkable sample of the East Indian 
art of the 7th-8th century aj).** 

The next stage in the evolution of this type is very 
beautifully illustrated by the remarkable sculpture in the collec- 
tion of the South Kensington Museum, London. All the attendants 
appear in a body by the side of the main figure, almost in 
a line, with the arrow-shooting figures of Usha and Pratyusha 
placed just above their heads ; unlike the Deora and Kasipur 
specimens all the figures are shown standing out of the chariot 
pedestal with their legs heavily booted. But the treatment of 
the lotus bunch in the hands of the central figure as well as the 
long sword attached by a strap to its left side is reminiscent of the 
two specimens noticed above. The eleventh century stone figure of 
Surya found at Kotalipada (Faridpur), and now in the VSP. 
Museum,® is characteristically representative of the fully developed 
type of such icons in Bengal, though it contains some additional 
iconographic features like the swan below the charioteer Anipa, the 
varMTrUild and a cord tied in the middle of the chest into knots like 
\ a chhannarnra in place of the sacred thread. tJsha and PratyushS 
are carved along with three kneeling devotees, and from agru-kun4as 
on the saptaratha pedestal issue lotus-flowers whereon the god and 
his principal attendants are made to stand. The Bairhatta Surya, 
with the pedestal inscription noticed above, is a seated variety of 
the same deity, which is comparatively rare (PI. xv. 39).^ The 
eleventh century a.d. stone Surya, acquired from Mahendra (Dinaj- 
pur) , presents an entirely new iconographic type of the divinity (PI. 

I* 6) . Though the composition is somewhat similar to the usual 
two-armed Surya figures of the Hth century a.d., its uniqueness lies 
in the number of hands of the main figure. Four-armed standing 
and seated Surya images, though rare, are known from parts of 
Central and Eastern India ; but this one is endowed with six hands, 
its natural hands holding the usual full blossomed lotus flowers, 
while the four additional hands show vara (with lotus mark on the 


’ Saraswati, op. at. pp. 21-22, It T.; *»/« p. fi2S. 

* Bliatt.-C<rf. 172, H. ux. * VSf-Cat. 76-77. PI. xro 

‘ ASl 19S0-S4, Ft n. Hp. 266^7, PI. cxjcmlc). 
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palm) , akshamdld, ahhaya (with padmanka) and kamapd^u. The 
nearest textual approximation to this type is the description given 
of Dhatri, the first Aditya, in the Visvakarma-sdstra as quoted by 
T. A. Gopinatha Bao (Pratimd-lakshanam, pp. 86-87); but this also 
does not fully tally with the specimen in question, for there the 
Aditya is four-armed and carries, besides the usual lotus-flowers, the 
kamccndalu and akshamdld. The sculpture is remarkable, not only 
from the iconographic point of view, but also from the artistic one^ 
This type may be regarded as a composite representation of Brahma 
and Surya, and iconographically compared with the three-headed 
and eight-armed Chidambaram figure, probably combining in Surya 
the members of the orthodox Brahmanical triad, according to H. 
Krishna Sastri,® or with the so-called Trimurtis found in Bundel- 
khand region noticed by Hiralal.® The unique three-headed and 
ten-armed sculpture discovered from Manda (Hajshahi) , datable in 
the 12th century a.d. (PL xvi. 40), contains the usual accessories 
present in Surya icons of this period ; but the three heads of the 
central figure, the flanking ones being of terrific type, and its ten 
hands with attributes like sakti, khatvdhga, mlotpala and (faTnaru^ 
besides the two usual lotuses, mark it out as of special iconographic 
importance. The description of the god Martapda-Bhairava— -e 
combination of Surya and Bhairava — given in 5draddtilaka-tantra 
{patala xiv), closely tallies with this sculpture, though the text 
refers to four heads and eight hands of the deity (this being » 
relievo-sculpture, the fourth head could not be shown) All the 
above types of Surya images are depicted with booted legs accord- 
ing to the accepted North Indian tradition ; but the Niyamatpur 
image and two 9th century a.d. reliefs in the collection of the 
Maldah Museum portray the South Indian varieties of booties 
Surya (PI. xvi. 41) . 


Revanta and Navagrahas are intimately associated with the 
solar cult, and several reliefs representing them have been discover^ 
from different parts of Bengal. Revanta, according to the Pura9>c 
mythology, was the son of Surya, and iconographic texts lay down 
that he should be depicted as hunting on horse-back accompanied by 
followers. The late mediaeval GhMnagar (Dinajpur) basalt imag® 
of Revanta, now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. xvi. 42), presents 
the god in a novel manner. The booted deity no doubt appears OB 


’ JASB. N. S. xxvm. 191, H. 8, fig. 8. The image is now in U»e Rajah^ 
Museum. 

* South Indian Gods and Goddesses, p. 286; fig. 144. 

* lA. 1918, pp. 186 ff. 

‘ VRS-Rep. 1929-80, jm, 9-10, fig. 2. 
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horse-back, with a lash in the right hand and the reins of the horse 
in his left, with an attendant holding an umbrella over his head, 
but he is shown here in the midst of two robbers, one ready to attack 
him from the front, the other on a tree-top from behind. The 
pedestal shows a woman standing, a devotee, and a man with a 
sword and shield about to assault a woman cutting a fish with a 
fish-knife, and just above the horse’s head on the right comer of 
the partially broken stela is a dwelling house with a couple within 
it.^ In a sadly mutilated image of this god, found in an old tank 
at Badkamta (Tippera), and now in the collection of the Dacca 
Museum, he is depicted on horse-back with a bowl in his right hand, 
followed by dogs, musicians, and other male and female attendants.® 
This and several other specimens hailing from Bihar in the collection 
of the Indian Museum were wrongly identified as Kalkl ; but they 
follow the textual description of Revanta as given in the Bfihat- 
samhitd and other works (Revanto-svdrudho mrigaya-kn<!Uidi~ 
parivwrah, Ch. 57, v. 56),® while the unique Ghatnagar relief 
appears to be based on Mdrkandeya Purdma (Ch. 108, w. 22-S) . 

The Navagrahas are usually carved in a row, either on a single 
slab of stone serving as an architectural piece (e.g. as lintels over 
the doorway of the main sanctum) , or on sculptures of other deities 
(c/. the Bengal reliefs representing Siva’s marriage, and the Mother 
and the Child) . The fine Navagraha slab procured by K. D. Dutt 
from Kankandlghi, Khari (24-Pai^anas) , is a very good representa- 
tive specimen of the group-presentation (PI. xvn. 43). The Nava- 
grahas are elegantly carved standing in a row on lotus pedestals, 
holding their respective attributes in their hands, with Gapesa in 
the front of the row, and their respective Idnchharuu below. The 
beautifully decorative long rectangular slab, with the main figures 
inset in high relief, seems to show that the whole composition was 
itself a cult-object) perhaps utilised for grahaydga or svastyayana 
purposes.^ Separate representations of these deities are extremely 
rare, and so the basement reliefs Nos. 60 and 61 on the main mound 
of Paharpur, correctly identified by S. K. Saraswati as Chandra and 
Brihaspati, are of unique iconographic interest. These stone sculpj- 
tures were wrongly identified as Siva and Brahma resp)ectively.® 


* VBS.-Rep. 1987-28, p. I, fig- *• 

* Bhatt.-Caf. 174-77, PI. iaai(«). * P- 

* Appeidices to the VBS^Rep. 1928-89, p. 6. fig. S. 

* Swaswati, op. ca. pp. fig- H- «*(&) W- 
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VI. Miscellaneous Divinities 

We may now note a few Bengal sculptures which represent 
goddesses loosely associated with principal religious cults. These 
were pre-eminentlj' folk divinities raised gradually to some recognised 
position in the orthodox pantheon. The snake-goddess Manasa, the 
mythological account of whose recognition by the higher orders of 
people in Bengal is well-known, is a typical case of this kind. HaritT, 
originally conceived as an ogress symbolising the diseases of small- 
pox and measles, and thus an object of popular worship and pro- 
pitiation, came to be acknowledged by the Buddhists of India and, 
after some modifications and adaptations, became the prototype of 
Sltala, the goddess of small-pox in Bengal.* Stone images of 
Manasa present her as seated on a lotus in the lalitdsana pose, with 
hoods of seven snakes spread over her head, her left hand holding 
the eighth one (mythologically, eight ndgas are associated with the 
goddess) . Her right hand in the varada pose holds a fruit, and she 
is attended on either side by a seated emaciated figure and a crowned 
male person. The Dacca Museum specimen procured from the Diuaj- 
pur district tallies with the description given above ; other specimens 
corresponding to the same were found by S. K. Saraswati at Bansi- 
hari and Marail in the Dinajpur district. Tlie Marail figure of 
Manasa has a pedestal inscription in characters of the lOth-llth 
century a.d. which reads ‘ Bhattim{ni) Maftiiva.’^ The Rajshahi 
Museum four-handed specimen found at KhidrapallT, Nandlgram 
(PI. Lxvn. 161), is another variety of the same image, where the 
goddess is depicted seated in vaddka-padmdsana on a double petalled 
lotus issuing out of a jewelled bhadraghata, flanked on either side 
by rows of five ndgas with their hands in the anjali pose. A ndga 
couple is carved on either side of the ghata, and the usual canopy 
of seven snake-hoods is present. Her hands hold a rosary, a snake, 
a pitcher and a manuscript. One other variety of the goddess is pre- 
sented by the bronze specimen procured from the Rajshahi district 
and now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (PI. lxvi. 159) . It shows 
the goddess seated under the usual snake-hoods in the lalitdsaiM 
pose, with a child on her left lap and her right hand holding a long 
leafy branch. It has been rightly remarked that ‘ in artistic qualities 
this figure of Manasa far surpasses the stone representations dis- 
covered, up till now, and it probably belongs to the early 
period. ® This two-armed bronze figure can be compared with twO 


' Cf. IHQ. 1938, pp. 101-9. 

’ JASB. No. xxvm. 178, 181, H. 9, Se. S. 
* ASl. 1934-35, p. 80, H. xxiv(6). 
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stone images of four-armed Manasa with a child in her lap — one 
found at Paharpur and the other in the collection of the Rangpur 
Sahitya Parishat.^ 

The four-armed unique stone figure from Paikpara, now in the 
Dacca Museum (i. n. vii) , with a child in her two front hands clasped 
on her lap, and a fish and a bowl placed on her back right and left 
hands, has been tentatively identified by N. K. Bhattasali with the 
goddess Hariti.2 Recently an image of HaritI has been found in 
the Sundarbans.® 

A unique but unfortunately extremely mutilated sculpture in 
the Rajshahi Museum, originally found at Mirpur (Rajshahi), 
presents us with a new iconographic type of a goddess with a child 
on her lap (PI. xiv. 38) . The figure was originally four-armed, all 
of which are now broken, but her upper right hand holding a leafy 
branch is partially preserved ; a cat looking upwards, on which the 
dangling right leg of the goddess is made to rest, is carved by the 
side of the bhadra-ghata on the pedestal. This particular animal 
justifies us in identifying the goddess as Shashthi, and thus the 
relief may be described as an early specimen of such an icon.^ 

A few icons of goddesses Yamuna and Ganga have been found 
in Bengal. They are usually represented as door-jamb figures in 
shrines dedicated to the important cult deities like Vishnu and Siva , 
but separate sculptures of these deities, though rare, are not un- 
known. The basement sculpture No. 23 in the main moimd at 
Paharpur depicts the goddess Yamuna (PI. nvin. 144) standing on 
her vehicle, the tortoise, with her right hand touching a lotus on 
which a pair of geese are shown, and her left hand holding a ranc 
of a flower or lotus. To her left a male attendant stands on a era 
and holds an umbrella over her head, while to her ® ® 

one, also on a crab, holds a casket of flowers. All the fibres arc 
elegantly and gracefully carved.® We can compare this late Gupta 


* Paharpur. S3, 88. PI. xxxvni(v). VRSM. No. 4 
these figures hold a long leafy branch in their upper rig * ® Ranrour 

their lower left; the Paharpur one holds a snake m her right, while the Bangpur 

n'-. B. D. Bwiedi described H wrongly iEISMS. 

PI. ^ ^ ^tice by Ltwtai^ 

whose Wuifan in the Sondarbans h « stiD being worshipped under another name 

by the ^ .bout « Jinost rimaar raprasentation oMbe 

^ess, but with a vajra in te uwper right toad, bin* ® ^ ® 

in Bogrs district. 

' Pakarimr. 444S. H. x*ra(a). 
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sculpture of the river goddess wdth the tenth century representation 
of her sister divinity Gahga hailing from IsvarTpur (Jessorc) . The 
goddess stands on her vehicle Makara, as if walking to right, and 
carries a garland of pearls with both hands. She is accompanied on 
either side by a naga and ndgim, the former holding an umbrella 
over her head, while the latter, shown in the same pose as the 
goddess, holds a pitcher in her raised left hand. This relief compares 
very favourably with the sensuous representation of the same 
goddess, fished out of the Deopara tank and now in the Kajshahi 
Museum, belonging to the late Sena period (PI. lxxvi. 179) . An 
elegantly carved image of Ganga in the village of Bhadrailla 
(Dinajpur) is being worshipped by the people of the locality as 
Dakshina-Kalika. This is a good specimen of Bengal art of the 
12th century aj).* A different type of Ganga, found by S. K. 
Saraswati at Trivenl (Hooghly), is a four-armed variety and can be 
dated in the 12th century a.d. (PI. xvm. 46) . 

Numerous reliefs depicting a goodess lying on a bed with a male 
child lying by her side, attended to by females and with the minia- 
ture figures of §iva-linga, Kartikeya, Ganesa, and the Navagrahas, 
have been discovered in Bengal and other parts of Eastern India. 
Various suggestions have been made with regard to the identity of 
the Mother and Child represented in them, the most recent one 
being that of N. K. Bhattasali who thinks that they represent the 
Sadyojata aspect of Siva. But this identification has been justly 
challenged, and in the absence of any better or more acceptable one, 
it is better to stick to the view of Alexander Cunningham that these 
reliefs represent the scene of Krishna’s nativity^ (PI. xvm. fig. 45). 

A number of separate reliefs representing the Dikpalas have 
been discovered in Bengal. Most of these were originally Vedic 
divinities who were relegated to the comparatively insignificant p>osi- 
tion of guardians of the quarters, after the rise to importance of 
the various sectarian gods and goddesses. The earliest of them 
are found in the basement reliefs on the main mound at Paharpur, 
among which images of Indra, Agni, Yama or Varuna, and Kuvera 
can be recognised. The last-mentioned one is also represented in 
three other sculptures, two in stone and one in bronze, found in 
course of the excavation of the Paharpur site. The relief No. 29, 
in coarse grey sandstone, shows Indra with his mount (elephant), 
having his third eye placed horizontally on his forehead. The third 
eye is one of the cognisances of Indra, as the Bjihat-samhitd afid 


* JRASBL. n. 13-14, H. i. fig. 

’ Bluitt.-Co«. 184-42, PI. un(5), uv. to the VRS-Rep. 1928-29, pp. 19-2*- 
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Vishnu-dharmottara texts inform us. The sculpture faces east, of 
which quarter Indra was the guardian. The relief No. 34 in greyish 
buff sandstone on the south-eastern wall represents Agni as a flabby 
person standing erect and holding a kamariddlu and an akshamdld 
in his two hands, flames of fire being depicted on the background. 
The sandstone sculpture No. 39 in the south basement wall shows 
a deity standing erect, holding a pasa (noose) in his hands which 
passes round the head like an aureole, and a male and a female 
attendant with pdsa in their hands stand on either side of the god. 
The noose is no doubt one of the attributes of Yama, but it is the 
characteristic symbol of Vanina, as danda is of Yama ; so the relief 
may as well be described as Varuna, though its particular position 
on the basement, if it originally occupied this site, would support 
the former identification. A defaced figure of Kuvera, the guardian 
of the northern quarter, appears on the back of the sculpture No. 59 ; 
K. N. Dikshit suggests that the relief showing Kuvera being damaged 
in course of time, the stone was utilised for a fresh figure on its other 
face, and then reset at the time of restoration.^ Of the three loose 
sculptures depicting the god found at Paharpur, one® is iconogra- 
phically interesting. The god is seated in laliidsatia on a settee 
below which a aankha and a padma (two of the ashpiJiidhis of 
Kuvera) are shown. The god holds a long purse in his left hand 
and its right one is broken. Two female chowry-heareTS stand on 
either side of him, and there are the usual flying Vidyadharas. The 
sculpture is a fairly good specimen of early Pala art. The Eajshalu 
Museum possesses several sculptures of the mediaeval perii^ deprt- 
iug some of the Dikpalas, a few of winch deserve notice, ^e 
beautiful Varuna figure from Dhuroil (Rajshahi) is one ® ^ 

pieces in the collection (PI. xvn, 44). The tastefully decorate g 
sits in lalitdsana on a lotus seat on a triratha pedestal on w ic is 
much mutilated mount (makam) is discenuble. ^ 

(really a noose in the shape of a snake ndgapasa) m is ng 

and his left hand, now broken, must have held a water-pot. Ih 

sculpture is a fine specimen of Bengal art of the 1 cen ury • 

The late mediaeval sculpture showing Nirriti riding on the b^k 

a man (naravdhana) , and holding in his two an s a swor 

shield, represents one of the rarest motifs, it 

North BoV A figure of Yuuia, Ao.iug u. hrt ^ 

, _ , « in Tniim,- W xsn(a) sad and Agni, 

FaJuajmr. PI. nvn(d)— In dra, Ki*eta- PI. i.Tni(e)-bronae 

H. Eona (6) -defaced Kobwa; PI. Kinn(b)-«e«ted Itunera, r 

Kiibera. Saraswati, op. c»t. pp. 8<>^. 

* IWa. PI aaamfc). 
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pedestal, is another interesting exhibit in the VRS. collection. The 
sculpture in the Rajshahi Museum, which shows a male figure hold- 
ing a balance, and which bears usual eleventh century decoration, 
is an iconographic enigma ; the balance in its hand may tempt one 
to suggest that it represents Dharma weighing impartial justice. 


vn. Jaina Images 

As already noted above. Jainism flourished in Bengal long before 
the Christian era, and continued to be a dominant creed at least 
up to the 7th century a.d. Nevertheless Jaina images found in 
Bengal are few in number. This is evidently due to the fact that 
Jainism was a spent force in Bengal from the eighth century onwards, 
the period to which by far the large majority of Bengal images 
belong. 

Of the different groups of Jaina images, those of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras and of their attendants, the numerous Yakshas and 
Yakshinis, are the most important. The unique image of Rishabha- 
natha discovered at Surohor (Dinajpur) is a remarkable piece 
of sculpture of approximately the 10th century a.d. (PI. xix, 47). 
Shaped in the form of a miniature shrine, it contains the central 
figure of the Jina, with his characteristic Idnchhana (bull) below 
the pedestal on which he is seated in the vaddha-padmasana with 
his hands in the dhydna-mudrd, and the miniature figures of twenty- 
three other Jinas with their peculiar marks, seated inside small 
shrines in similar attitude as the central figure. These are arranged 
in tiers, seven on either side of the main image, and nine in three 
parallel rows of three on the top. These last three rows are made 
to project a little forward, thus serving as a sort of canopy to the 
principal figure. Two cAoti??^-bearing attendants stand in graceful 
pose, one on either side of it, and at a level with its jatd-mukuta are 
shown garland-bearing vidyddhara couples flying among the conven- 
tional representation of the clouds. The whole composition is carved 
with minute skill and refined delicacy, and probably belongs to the 
early Pala period.^ In another image of the same Tlrthankara, 
discovered at Barabhum (Midnapur) and now in the Indian Museum, 
the miniature figures of the twenty-four Jinas are arranged in four 
rows of three each on either side of the main image, all standing 
in hayotsarga pose as the latter. The artist sticks to the numb» 
twenty-four for the sake of symmetry, though properly speaking the 
number should have been twenty-three as in the Surohor sculpto*- 


* VBS-R^. 1W2-34, K». 17-19. H. in. 
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The workmanship is good and the figure may be dated not later than 
the 11th century a.d.^ 


The Indian Museum possesses a figure of Jina Parsvanatha 
found at Deulbhira (Bankura) and probably belonging to the 10th 
century ajd. The deity is shown seated in the usual Yoga posture, 
with the seven hoods of a snake spread over his head, and his 
characteristic Idnchhana beneath the lotus seat ; the chowry-hcaiing 
figures on either side are present, but no other Jinas are represented 
by his side. An image of the same deity standing in the kdyotsarga 
posture with his usual characteristics and attendants (PI. XIX. 49), 
having the miniature figures of twenty-three other Jinas seated in 
rows of two each, eleven on its right and twelve on its left, is now 
at Kantabenia (24-Parganas) . The execution of the image is good 
and its date is probably 11th century aJ).® 


The VSP. Museum, Calcutta, contains a rare specimen of Jina 
Santinatha standing in usual pose between two cAorw^-bearing 
attendants (PI. xix, 48) . On the back slab are carved the nava- 
grahas, five on one side and four on the other, and the pedestal 
shows his Idnchhana, an antelope. The sculpture which originally 
hailed from Ujani (Burdwan) is a heavy one and can be roughty 
dated in the 12th century a.d.® 


There are several reliefs in the collection of the Bajshahi 
Museum which depict a seated couple with children in their laps, 
and a tree (kalpa-vriksha) spreading its branches above them. 
Miniature figures in yoga posture are invariably placed above the 
branches. These have been usually described as tutelary Yaksto 
couple generally associated with the Jaina cult, but there (»n 
very little doubt that they are somewhat elaborate adaptations of 
the Kuvera-HaritT figures, often associated with MaMyana Buddhism. 
Peculiar interest attaches to a umque bronze miniature foun at 
Nalgora (24-Parganas) .* The statuette (PI. lxiv. 153) represen s 
a female deity standing on a lotus underneath the bent ^ ® * 
tree, clasping a child on her waist Avith her left hand, an o di^ 
some flower in her right, with another nude child stan dS ® 
her on her right. Just near the bottom of the tree is t e mmm ure 
figure of a lion which seems to be her cognisance. inost P^^a y 
represents KushmApdinT or Ambika, the Yakshinl of emina a, 
cognisances being a lion and two childrmi. 


‘ ASI. 1929-30, p. 195. 

* Thete is a similar fanage 

• rSP-Cai. A7-4S. H. x 
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vm. BtjDDHisTic Images 

The earliest among the extant Buddhist images in Bengal is the 
standing Buddha from Biharail (Rajshahi) , now in the Rajshahi 
Museum/ datable in early fifth century aj). (PI. xlvi. 112). 

Another very interesting Buddhist icon of the Gupta period 
(c. 6th century a.d.) , found in the Balaidhap mound near ^lahasthan 
(ancient Pundravardhana) , is the gold-plated bronze figure of 
MafijusrI now in the collection of the Rajshahi IVIuseum (PI. 
XLVi, 111 and 113). The figure is fully in the round, and is depicted 
standing in a dvibhanga pose. A figure of the Dhyanl-Buddha 
Akshobhya, the spiritual father of MafijusrI, is placed among the 
clusters of jafd on its head. Of its arms, the right fore-arm is broken, 
and the left is shown in the vydkhydna or the vitarka pose, one 
quite suitable for a god of wisdom, the Buddhist counterpart of 
Brahma. The upper part of the body is only covered by a scarf 
worn in the upa'tnti fashion, the lower half being clad in a dhoti 
fastened to the waist by means of a two-stringed girdle. The sacred 
thread, the urna, the distended ear-lobes, the trivali marks on the 
front neck etc. are all present in the cast bronze figure. It is 
undoubtedly one of the finest pieces of bronze icons discovered in 
Northern and Eastern India. 

A stone figure of Buddha is now being worshipped as Siva at 
Sivvatl (Hiulna) (PI. nxx. 170). It is in the bhu-sparsa pose 
(thus typifying the Enlightenment scene), with the three other 
Great Miracles viz., the birth, preaching of the first sermon, and 
mt^parinirvdna, and the four added ones of Buddha’s taming of 
Nalagiri at Rajagriha, the descent of the Master from the Trayas- 
fatunsa Heaven at Sankasya, his performance of the miracles at 
SravastI, and the monkey’s offering of honey to him at VaisaB, 
carved on the prabhdvaU of the principal figure in the centre of the 
con^sition. Although many images of this type have been found 
m Bihar, this is the only specimen discovered so far in Bengal.* 
^me detached sculptures, showing not only the four Great Miracles 
but also ^me added ones, were found at Kirtail (Rajshahi) . These 
are now m the Rajshahi Museum, and may be dated in the 11th ' 
century a.d. The figure of Vajrasana Buddha with the right hand 
m the bhusparsa-mudrd, hailing from the viUage of Ujani (Faridpur) § 
and now in the Dacca Museum (PI. Lxvra. 164), is interesting, fc*' . J 
It represents the miracle of Enlightenment. The depiction df » 

• *** ^ discussed mfra p. m. 
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vajra and the seven jewels on the pedestal are worth noting. Its 
date is c. 11th century a.d.^ 

That during the time of the Pala and the early Sena rulers, 
Mahayana and Vajrayana forms of Buddhism had a wide prevalence 
in Bengal, specially Eastern and Northern Bengal, is fully sub- 
stantiated by the discovery of numerous images of various types of 
divinities associated with these cults. 

The Mahayana pantheon is based on a conception of the Adi- 
Buddha and Adi-Prajna, also called Prajna-Paramita, the universal 
father and universal mother. From this pair emanate the five 
Dhyanl-Buddhas (Pancha-Tathagatas) viz., Vairochana, Akshobhya, 
Ratna-sambhava, Amitabha, and Amoghasiddhi, to which is some- 
times added a sixth, the Vajrasattva. They are absorbed in poga, 
but each of them has an active counterpart called Bodhisattva, and 
a human {maniishi) Buddha. We are now living in the age of 
Dhyanl-Buddha Amitabha, the corresponding Bodhisattva and 
Buddha being Avalokitesvara (Lokanatha) and Gautama. In 
addition to Avalokitesvara two other Bodhisattvas, Manjusrl and 
Maitreya, occupy a prominent position in the Mahayana pantheon. 
Of the goddesses the most important are the Taras of five different 
colours. 

The Sukhabaspur (Dacca) specimen of Vajrasattva, with the 
Buddhist creed inscribed on its back in the Bengali script of the 


10th century a.i>., shows that the concept of the sixth Dhyanl- 
Buddha, in addition to the Pancha-Tathagatas, had already been 
introduced in Bengal Buddhism. Vajrasattva, also known as Vajra- 
dhara, is seated in the vtTdsana pose ; his right hand balancing a 
vajra on his breast, while his left hand, holding a ghanid, is placed 
on his thigh. The figure is comparatively rare in Bengal and thus 

has a great deal of iconographic interest.* 

Numerous images of Avalokitesvara of different varieties, such 
as Khasarpana (both standing and seated), Sugati-sandarsaM, 
Shadakshan etc. are known in Bengal, of which a few alone <»n be 
noted here. The seated image of Khasarpana, inscribed 
Buddhist creed in characters of the 11th century a.d., found at 
Mahakali (Dacca) is one of the finest specimens of ^ch figi^s 
discovered in Northern India (PI. 3tx. 50). The g is sea m 
lalitdsana, underneath a trefoil arch on a double-petalled lotus carved 
on a BapUmtlu, pedestal, on which are shown various accessory 


» Ibid. 22-83. FI. m(a). A ^ of 

Batnasambhava is m the caDertkm of the B«jsh«hi Maseoffl. Th« «»«i«e w 
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figures like Suchlmukha, the donor couple, some of the upachdras 
and ratnas, a female figure dancing to the tunc of musical instruments 
played by others, etc. The tastefully decorated central figure, 
holding a full-blossomed lotus flower by its stalk in its left hand 
(its right hand is broken), looks down with compassionate eyes {cf. 
the epithets parama-karuna and avalokita) . The usual attendants 
of the lord, viz. Sudhanakumara and Tara on the right, and 
Hayagriva and Bhrikutl on the left, are artistically placed on 
subsidiary lotuses by his side, while on the top section of the 
pTabhdvcll are carved the images of the Pancha-Tathagatas, each 
shown in his characteristic pose enshrined in miniature temples, and 
other accessories. The artist had poured his whole soul into his 
work and turned out one of the noblest objects of religious art in 
Bengal.* The standing figure of the same variety of Lokesvara 
(PI. XX. 51), with most of the accessory figures noticed above 
present in its prabhdvali, hailing from Chowrapani (Rajshahi), is 
somewhat later in date (c. 12th century a.i>.) There is a rare 
variety of Lokesvara image, probably to be identified as Sugati-sandar- 
sana Lokesvara, of the 12th or 13th century a.d,, in the Rajshahi 
Museum. The image is a six-handed one, five of its hands holding 
manuscript, pdsa, tndan^pi (or trisula ) . akshamdid. and kamarujlalu, 
the remaining hand showing the varada pose. Another interesting 
variety of Avalokitesvara, correctly to be designated as Sha<)akshari 
Lokesvara on account of its iconographic features, hailing from 
Ranipur (Maldah) is now in the Maldah Museum (PI. xxii. 56). 
The central figure is that of a four-handed Avalokitesvara seated 
in the vajra-paryanka dsana wdth his front hands in the anjali pose 
the back right and left hands holding respectively a rosary and a 
lotus. The image is tastefully decorated with a jatd-mukupi and 
usual ornaments, and has the miniature figure of Manidhara on its 
right and that of ShadaksharT Mahavidya on its left. The relief, 
may be dated in the latter part of the 11th century aj). Such types 
of Lokesvara figures are comparatively rare, only a few specimens 
having been discovered in Bengal. 

A very sadly mutilated image from Ghiyasabad (Murshidabad) , 
now in the Indian Museum® (PI. xxi. 53), possesses great iconographic 
interest. The top part of the prabhdvali (with practically the 
whole of the head of the figure) and the pedestal are gone, but 
whatever is left of the image enables us to describe it as follows. ■ 
The figure standing in the samapddorsthdnaka pose, with remnants 


* Bhatt.-Ca<. 27-88, H. yn(a). 

ASl. 1930-34, p. 868-63, H. csxxx{h). 

* E18MS. 94-85, PI. xxxvm(c). 
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of snake-hoods behind its head, is endowed with twelve hands the 
discernible attributes of which are : a Garuda, a rat, a ploughshare, 
a conch-shell (on the left hand), a manuscript (?), a bull, and a 
cup (?) (on the right ones), all placed on double-petalled lotuses 
or niJotpalns which are held by their stalks in the respective hands. 
It is decorated with the usual ornaments, a loin cloth, and a long 
garland (like vanamald or vaijayanU of Vishpu images) reaching 
below the knee. One hand on either side is placed on two attendant 
figures, just as two of the four-handed Vishnu images are placed on 
the attendant dyudha-purushas, though the figures on this relief can 
not be identified as such. The above description shows some 
Vishnuite affinities of the sculpture. The reason for placing it 
among the Lokesvara group of Mahayana ieons of Bengal is the 
fact that an exactly similar piece, now in the Rajshahi Museum, 
shows the preta SuchTmukha, one of the almost invariable attendants 
of Avalokitesvara, on its pedestal. Unfortunately, the top sections 
of the prabhdvall of both these sculptures are broken, and so we 
are not in a position to determine whether there were the miniatures 
of Amitabha or all the five Dhyanl-Buddhas above. Even if the 
image be some form of Lokesvara, it shows clear Vishnuite tendencies. 
As already noted above {supra pp. 433-34) some Vaishnava icons of 
Bengal show undoubted Mahayana influence.* 

The gold-plated ManjuM of Mahasthan has already been 
referred to above {supra p. 466). We shall now briefly descrite one 
or two other varieties of this Mahayana divinity, the emanation of 
Tathagata Akshobhya. A beautiful figure of two-handed Man^vara 
found at Talanda (Rajshahi), one among a few such icons m the 
Rajshahi Museum (PL xxu. 57), is shown seated in the hlttasam 
on the back of a conventional lion which is roaring with its upturned 


> A very interesting comparison can be made betrreen *?■** /^^ 
figures with a sirndar one hailing from Sonarang and now m e - . 

Calcutta [cf. EISMS. 95, PI. sxxyxn(d); VSP-Cat. 88-S3, FI. 
well ptesei^vd and bears a great deal of simUarity to the ^ 

of Amitabha is distinct over the snake-hood canopy. M 
represent the same deity, viz. Avalokitesvara, with ^ ,1^ to xxvi’ 

handed SagardigW bronze figure in the VSP. museum 

EISMS. 96, PI. Kxxvm-b) represents a male deity sUmdmg ^ 

seven three-headed mgas; it is endowed with one head 

the figure of Amitabha is absent on the top, stfll » is luVmalf^ 

The date of this «ulplure cm bo ^ ^ d. Banerji observes, 

as well as on st^istic grounds, m the lUh ccn nf tK* nldef 

“This particular class of specimrais, thewrfore. * * Mahayana 

BhSgav^ dass of Vaishnava images «id the Lokekvaras of the later Mahayana 

echod of Buddhism” (EISMS. #6)- 
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face. The central figure is tastefully decorated with the usual 
ornaments, the mukuta being of the karanda variety. The hands 
are shown in the dharmachakra-mudra against the breast, and a 
book is placed on a full-blosomed lotus flower which is held by its 
stalk in its left arm. A part of the top section of the prahhavall is 
broken, but we can discern the miniature figure of Amitabha on the 
left, and evidently one of Akshobhya was in the centre. It is a 
well-carved piece of sculpture and can be dated in the 11th or 12th 
century a.d. Another variety of the same deity, found at Jalkundl 
(Dacca), portrays his Arapachana form (PI. xxn. 58) which is not 
so widely represented. The god is seated in the vafra-paryanka 
pose on a double-petalled lotus supported by two Nagas ; he is 
two-handed, the right forearm, carrjung the sword, is missing, and 
his left hand, holding a manuscript, is placed against his breast. 
Four miniature replicas of him, known as Jalinl, UpakesinT. Surya- 
prabha and Chandraprabha are shown, one on the top centre, and 
three others below and on the two sides of the seat. There are four 
miniature figures of Vairochana, Akshobhya, AmitTibha and Ratna- 
sambhava on the top section of the prabhdvall. The figure may be 
dated approximately in the first half of the 12th century \J).^ 
The VaiigTya Sahitya Parishat image of Sthirachakra. discovered at 
Maldah, is another unique variety of this deity. His right hand 
is shown in the varada pose, while his left holds the stalk of a lotus 
on which rest a book and a sword. 

Among the other subsidiary Mahayana and Vajrayana divinities, 
mention may be made of Jambhala, usually associated with Ratna- 
sambhava and Heruka, an emanation of Akshobhya. Jambhala is 
the Buddhist counterpart of Brahmanical Kuvera, the god of riches 
and the king of the Yakshas. Kuvera and his consort HaritT, both 
typifying wealth and abundance, were venerated in India from a 
very early period, and their figures with Buddhist association have 
been discovered, in large numbers, specially in the north-western 
part of India, among Gandhara sculptures. One composite relief 
of the 12th century a.d., hailing from Deopara (Rajshahi) and 
now in the Rajshahi Museum, shows a male and a female figure in 
lalitdsana on a visvapadma, their right hands holding mjapiurakaSt 
and the left, a seated child in each case. In the middle of the 
pancharatfui pedestal squat four children, and a pair of donors, one 
being on each side. These two figures have been described by 
Stella Kramrisch as Hariti and Vaisravana (Kuvera), though she is 


’ Bh*tt.-Ca<. 28-89. H. vn(6). 
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doubtful about her suggestion.^ Neither is the male figure charac- 
terised by a pot-belly and squat dwarfish features which are the 
peculiarities of Jambhala, nor are upturned coin-jars shown below 
the leg hanging down the seat. The Jambhala figures foimd in 
Bengal show all these characteristics, and are invariably depicted 
as pressing with their left hands the neck of a mungoose vomitting 
jewels, w^hile their right hands hold a vijapuraka in almost the same 
fashion as the male figure in the composite relief, jyst noticed, does. 
We can refer to two typically representative specimens of Jam- 
bhala, one (11th century a.d.) found at Vikrampur (PI. lxv. 158), 
and the other (12th century ajd.) in the Rajshahi Museum, 
originally found at Dhurail (Rajshahi) . Both these are very fine 
pieces of sculpture and are similar as regards their main iconographic 
details. These deities had a popular appeal and their worshippers 
were large in number. Compared with the frequent discoveries of 
these figures in Bengal and Eastern India, the extreme paucity of 
the other subsidiary deity, viz. Heruka is remarkable. A unique 
specimen in black chlorite, hailing from Bad-kamta, (Tippera) and 
now in the Dacca Museum, is one of the few found in this province 
(PI. xxin. 59) . It is vigorously carved on a plain stela with flames 
issuing out of its border. The figure is shown dancing in an 
ecstatic pose, and decorated with a long garland of skulls and other 
ornaments. Its two hands are broken, but enough remains to show 
that it held a kapdla in its left and a vajra in its right. There is a 
long khatvdnga placed along its left shoulder, and it bears an efiB^ 
of Akshobhya among its flaming jafds arranged in tiers. 
Tantric Buddhist icon can be dated in the 11th century aj^* * A 
very rare specimen of a variety of Heruka, hading from ort 
Bengal, is now in the Indian Museum. Its elaborate icono^phic 
details justify its identification as Sambara, and it probably ongs 
to the 12th centiuy aJ). (PI. xxi. 55).® 

Another deity, Hevajra, was evolved during the latest of 
Buddhism, and occupies an important position in the libetM 
Buddhist pantheon. A fine and weU-preserved im^e of this god 
in yab-pum attitude with its Sakti, found at Murshidabad is now 
in possession of Mr. P. S. Nahar of Calcutta (Pi. xxi. M). . ***'^1^ 

image, partly damaged, was found at Paharpw. e 
eight heads, and sixteen hands, whicdi hold skuD-caps con g 


* Knonmeh. “Pala and Sena Scnlptiue,” ^o. W. 

* Bhatt.-Ca*. 87, R. xn. An inlerestin* 

Rajshahi Mnsemn, h^ing from Viki*iniw, rqwsents the hss known Vaj j 

drity Krishna-Yamari. 

* ASI. X88445, p. 79, H. xxnr(c). 
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different animals and deities. Miniature dancing figures are carved 
round the central pair and beneath them are a number of corpses. 
A similar image of Hevajra, without the Sakti, has been discovered 
in the Dharmanagar Sub-division of the Tripura State.^ 

As Bengal is the homeland of the Sakti cult, it is not surprising 
that so many female deities associated with Mahayana and Vajrayana 
would be discovered here. Figures of Tara of different varieties, 
Prajnaparamita, Marichl, Parnasavari, Chunda, Hariti etc. are 
well represented in the collections of the different local museums. 
It is possible here to take note only of a very few of them. One of 
the most interesting iconographic types is the goddess Marichi, an 
emanation of the Dhyanl-Buddha Vairochana. She is usually 
depicted with three faces, the left one being that of a sow, eight hands 
holding vajra, ankusa, Sara, asoka leaf, suchi, dhanu and pdsa (the 
other hand being in the tarjam pose), with the figure of her 
spiritual father in her head-dress, and riding in pratydUdha pose on a 
chariot drawn by seven pigs, driven by the charioteer Rahu. She 
is also generally accompanied by four other subsidiary goddesses, viz. 
Varttali, Vadall, Varali and Varahamukhi. Her Brahmanical counter- 
part, though in male aspect, is Surya. The details of the Dacca 
Museum specimen, hailing from Ujani (Faridpur) and datable 
in the 11th or 12th century a.d., correspond to most of those 
noticed above (PI. xxvii. 65). ^ Icons of Prajnaparamita, typifying 
the spirit of divine wisdom, are rarely found in Bengal (cf. Maldah 
Museum specimen, PI. xxvi. 62) . Very often this goddess is painted 
in bright and variegated colours on the covers of the Prajnaparamita 
manuscripts locally procured. She is shown seated in padmasana m 
deep tranquility of wisdom, both of her hands placed against her 
breast, the right in the vydkhydna, and the left in the jfidna-mudra 
holding the book Ashtasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd. 

Of the several varieties of Tara, emanations of different Dhytoi- 
Buddhas, well represented in the local museums, mention may be 
made of Khadiravanl-Tara, Vajra-Tara and BhrikuH-Tara, respec- 
tive emanations of Amoghasiddhi, Ratnasambhava and Amitabha. 
KhadiravanT, known also as Syama-Tara on account of her green 
colour, is one of the commonest varieties of such images (PI. 

156 ; PI. Lxvi, 160). She may be depicted seated or standing, 
holding a blue lotus in her hand, and usually accompanied by Aloka- 
kanta (Marichl) and Ekajata. An elaborately carved image of 
this variety of Tara, datable in the 12th century aj>., and found at 


* PaharpuT. SB, PI. xxxvm(c) ; ASI. 1027-28, p. 185, PI. XLSx(a,f). 
’ 61uitt.-Cat. 43-44, PI. jan(b). 
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Sompara (Dacca) is now in the Dacca Museum. It is in a fairly 
well-preserved condition and has the additional iconographic interest 
of having eight miniature figures of on the 'prabkavaU (four 
on each side), and the figure of Vajrasattva on the extreme right 
comer of the pedestal.^ A partially preserved metal image of 
Vajra-Tara (Tara of the yellow colour) in the same museum, 
originally hailing from Majvadi (Faridpur) is of unique importance 
(PI. xxrv-xxv 60-61) ; for, so far as it is preserved, it clo.sely 
resembles the metal image of the same deity in the shape of an 
eight-petalled lotus flower, enclosing within its petals the goddess 
with the figures of the eight attendants carved on the insides of the 
petals, originally found at Chandipur (Bhagalpur) and now in the 
Indian Museum.^ The image of a three-headed and eight-handed 
goddess seated in the inrdsana pose, with Gane^ carved on the 
pedestal and Amitabha in its crown, discovered at Bhavanipur 
(Dacca) and now in the Dacca Sahitya Parishat (PI. xxvi. 63), is 
a very interesting piece of sculpture both from the artistic and 
iconographic points of view. Bhattasali thinks that it may represent 
a hitherto unknown form of Bhrikuti-Tara, but no sadhana des- 
cribing this variety of Tara fits in with the details of this figure 
which can be dated in the 10th century aj). There is a great deal 
of resemblance between this figure and the unique image of a 
goddess tentatively identified as Mahapratisara, a goddess of the 
Pancharakshd-nuivdala, in the Dacca Museum. Both these sculptures 
are beautiful specimens of P^a art in Bengal, and the latter may 
be approximately dated in the 11th century a.d.® The me 
image of an eight-handed goddess, described as Siteta^tm on 
insufiicient data, originally found in Tippera and now in t e acca 
Museum, is an extremely rare icon (PI. nxm. 162). t is a very 
beautiful work of art and may be dated in the 9th century aj). 
The recent acquisition by the Rajshahi Museum o an eig 
armed female deity (PI. xxvi. 64). representing m all probability 
the rare Buddhist goddess Chvo}^, from Niyamatpur (Bajshahi), 
and datable in the 9th century A.n., is of great unportan^ to 
students of Bengal iconography. A Foucher* refers to a sixteen- . 
armed figure of Chunda installed in the Chunda-vam-bhava^ at 
Pattikera (Tippera). This new find proves further that the 


^ Bhatt..C<rf. 56-57, H. xxx. 

• Ibid. 46-58. a *v-xm p, ^ T. BhatUuW des- 

pp. 116-17, PI. xxxv(6) and (c)- 

• Bliatt.-Cat. 58-54, PI. xvin. * 

• Foochw-Icoa. 145, 169 (N®. 51), fig. »5; PI. Tin. 4. 
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worship of this goddess was flso in vogue in North Bengal.^ The 
two figures of three-headed and six-handed Parna^varl from 
Vikrampur (Dacca) are identical with each other in every respect 
from the monographic point of view (PI. xxvn. 67) . The attributes 
held in the hands (vajra, faroau and sara in the right, and tarjam, 
dhanu and 'parna'pichchhilM in the left ones), the number of faces, 
the leaf-garment etc. all closely correspond to the description of this 
goddess given in the texts.^ Of the miniature figures of the five 
Dhyanl-Buddhas on the top section of the prabhdvaB, the central 
one just above the head of the goddess is that of Amoghasiddhi, 
thus emphasising its association with Parnasavarl. Her name, some 
of the iconographic features such as the leaf-garment, and the 
characteristic epithet pisdchi applied to her in the dhyana-rnantra 
indicate the Savara tribe as the source from which she was adopted 
in the later Buddhist pantheon. The Vajrayana goddess Vaglsvari 
is well represented in Bengal, both in stone and bronze ; there are 
several varieties known of which a good specimen is illustrated in 
PI. xxvn. 66. 

Such is in brief the history of the development of the iconoplastic 
art in Bengal. The skill and energy of the local artists were mostly 
employed in fashioning the bewildering varieties of hieratic images 
and their accessories, religion thus playing a dominant part in their 
activities. It might have cramped, to a certain extent, the free 
grace and naive simplicity of their earlier efforts, but the task m 
which the artists were engaged was seldom done in a half-hearted 
manner. Some of these works, in spite of their being hide-bound 
by the canonical rules, were exceedingly good specimens of art, and 
the ideas underlying many of them were portrayed with a great deal 
of earnestness and emphasis. The iconoplastic art, like other 
branches of art, has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
It should never be said to the detriment of many of the long 
forgotten anonymous artists of Bengal, that they did not under- 
stand the nature of the work which was expected from them, or, 
that they were not alive to the real and primary purpose of their 
work, -which was not to create so many museum specimens to be 
judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits by the modem 
art connoisseurs, but to serve as definite concrete aids to the 
religious efforts (sadhanas) of the innumerable devotees (bhaJctas) 
of ancient times. At the same time no impartial art-critic could 
fail to recognise among the numerous images of Bengal many nobfe 
and strikingly artistic pieces of sculpture. 

* VRS-Rep. 1986-88, pp. 29-80, fig. 6. 

* Bhatt-Cot. £ 8 - 61 , 11 xxm(a) Mod (b). 
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[For a full discussion of iconographic terminologies cf. Rao-icow. 
and Banerjea-Zcon. Ch. vii]. 

Abhanga — a standing pose with a slight bend in the figure. 

Abhaya-mudra — The different poses of the hands of the deities 
indicating different ideas or attitude of mind are technically 
known as mudrd. The more important of these mudras 
are : — 

(1) Abhaya (assurance) — in which the hand, with 
fingers raised upwards, is turned to front. 

(2) Bhusparsa (touching the earth) — ^in which the 
left hand rests on the lap with palm outward, and the right 
touches the seat below, (for the significance of this mudra, 
cf . Banerjea-Zccm. 286) . 

(3) Dharmachakra — ^in which Buddha’s hands are 
depicted as preaching the law. It is a combination of 
jnS/na- and vyaJchydTWrinudTtts, the left hand being in the 
former and the right in the latter poses (for full significance 
cf. Banerjea-Zcon. 279). 

(4) Dhyana (meditation) —in which the palm of the 
right hand is put in that of the left hand, and both are 
placed together on the crossed legs of the seated image. 

(5) Jnana (knowledge) — ^in which ‘ the tips of the 
middle finger and of the thumb are joined together and 
held near the heart, with the palm of the hand turned 
towards the heart ’ (Rao) . 

(6) Such!— in which the index-finger is stretched out, 
the other fingers being bent, and the hand is usually held 
down. 

(7) Varada (conferring boon)— in which the hand is 
held down with palm outwards. 

(8) Vitarka (discussion) or Vyakhyana (explanation) 
—in which ‘ the tips of the thumb and the fore-finger are 
made to touch each other. The palm of the hand is made 
to face the front ’ (Rao) . 

Akshamala — ^rosary. 

ARdha— a mode of standing, in which the li^t Imee is thrown 
to front and the leg retracted, wfade the Irft leg is firmly planted 
behind, in a slanting pontkm. 
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Angada — ^Armlet. 

Ankusa — ^Elephant-goad. 

Apsmara-purusha — the evil demon trampled on by Siva, especially 
in his Nataraja aspect ; the demon’s other name is Muyalaka. 

Arghya — the jntha or the circular base into which the Siva-h'njra 
is inserted. 

Atibhanga — an emphasised form of tribkanga, the sweep of the 
curve being considerably enhanced. 

Bhadraghata — auspicious pitcher. 

Bhrihgara — narrow-necked water-pot with a spout. 

Bhusparsa — See Abhaya. 

Chakra — discus held by Vishnu and sometimes by divinities 
associated with him. 

Chhannavira — a kind of jewelled disc worn in front of the 
breast ; it is kept in position by two chains or pearl strings placed 
crosswise on the torso. 

Damani — a kettle-drum sounded by moving it in the hand. 

Danda — a. staff or cudgel. 

Dhanu — bow. 

Dhyana-mudra — See Abhaya, 

Dvibhahga — a standing pose in which the body has one bend 
in the middle. 

Gads — mace, club. 

Gana — ^An impish attendant of Siva. 

Ghanta — bell. 

Hara — necklace. 

Jata — ^matted locks of hair. 

Jata-mukuta — a sort of crown made up by arranging the matted 
locks of hair in a particular manner. 

Jnana-mudra — See Abhaya. 

Kamandalu — ^a water-pot of a peculiar shape, with a handle and 
a spout. 

^^pala ^upper part of the skull shown as a cup in the hands 
of deities of terrific aspect. 

Kam^a — ^a particular kind of conical crown, placed usually 
the heads of subordinate deities. 

Karai&la — clapping of the hands marking time with muac. 

Kartri — a short chopper, a big knif e. 
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Kayotsarga — a standing pose usually shown in Jina images, in 
which the hands hang down straight along the side of the stifBy 
erect body. 

Keyura — an armlet, an ornament of the upper-arm. 

Khadga — a sword. 

Khatvanga — ‘ a curious sort of club, made up of the bone of the 
fore-arm or the leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached 
through its foramen’ (Rao). 

Kirita — a jewelled head-gear. 

Kirita-mukuta — a conical crown. 

Kirtimukha — the grinning lion-face shown usually on the top 
centre of the stela. 


Kundala — ear-ring. 

Lalitasana — a sitting posture, in which one leg, usually the left 
leg, is tucked up on the seat, while the right one dangles down 
along it. 

Lanchhana — cognisance, mark. 

Maharaja-lila— a sitting posture, also known as SukhdtaiM, where 
one leg (generally the left one) rests on the seat, while the right knee 
is raised upwards on the seat and the right arm rests on the raised 
knee. 


Matuluhga — a citron. 

Mudgara — a pestle. 

Mudra — hand-pose (see Abhaya). 

Naga— snake, also a peculiar hybrid figure made up of human 
and serpentine forms. 

Nagapasa— a snake in its real shape used as a noose. 

Nagini — ^female snake. 

Nala— the projecting part of the base of Siva-linga for draining 
the water poured on its top. 

Navaratha— a type of pedestal with nine facets. 

Nllotpala — blue lotus. 


Padma — ^lotus. 

Padmtona-d) lotas so.1; W • sitU"!! 
two legs ore kept crossed so tiot the teel ore brought to test o 

the thighs ’ (Rao) . 


Parasu — a battle-axe. 

Pancharatha— a type of pedestal with five facets. 
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Panjapichchhika — the feathers of a peacock’s tail tied in a 
bunch. 

Pasa — & noose. 

Prabhavall — the stela or background of an image. 

PratyalTdha — standing pose, just the reverse of alidha (see 
dUdiha). 

Ptijabhaga — the top section of the lihga which is .shown out of 
its base. 

Batna — ^jewel. 

Sakti — (1) consort; (2) a spear. 

Samapada-sthanaka — standing posture, in which the body, 
without any bend in it, faces front. 

Sahkha — (1) a conch-shell; (2) one of the nidhis or treasures 
of Kuvera-Vaisravana. 

Saptaratha — a type of pedestal with seven facets. 

Sara — an arrow. 

Sarpa — a snake. 

Siraschakra — the halo or nimbus behind the head of an image. 

Sruk — sacrificial ladle for taking out clarified butter from the pot. 

Such! — needle. 

Suchl-mudra — see Abhaya. 

Sruva a sacrificial ladle for pouring clarified butter on the fire. 

Sukhasana — ^a comfortable sitting posture, same as mahdraja-Wd 
(see Mahdrdja-lild) , 

Tanka — a stone-mason’s chisel. 

Sola — trident. 

TarjanI — (1) index-finger; (2) a kind of hand-pose, in which 
the index-finger of the upraised hand is stretched out upwards, while 
the other fingers are bent. 

Tribhanga — ^a standing pose with two bends in the body. 

Tridandl — a wooden staff with three prong-like projections. 

Triratha—a type of pedestal with three facets. 

Trisula — trident. 

Upachara — offerings necessary in worshipping a deity. 

UpavitI (fashion) — ^ruiming across the chest from above the left 
shoulder below the right arm-pit, as the sacred thread is usualty 
worn. 
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tJrna — the hairy mole between the two eye-brows, usually shown 
on the heads of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

VaijayantI — a long flower garland usually shown on Vishnu 
images. 

Vaisakha-sthanaka — standing on the back of the bull. 

Vajra — thunder-bolt. 

Vanamala — a long flower-garland usually shown on Vishnu 
figures. 

Varada-mudra — see Abhaya. 

Vijapura — a citron. 

Vma — a stringed musical instrument of the type of lyre. 

Vtrasana — a sitting posture in which the left foot rests upon 
the right thigh and the left thigh on the right foot. 

Visvapadma — a double-petalled lotus, the upper set of petals 
usually pointing upwards and the lower set drooping down. 

Vitarka-mudra — See Abhaya. 

Vyakhyana-mudra — See Abhaya. 

Yajnopavlta — sacred thread worn by Brahmins. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE. PAINTING 


I. ARCHITECTURE 
1. Introduction. 

In dealing with the architecture of Bengal before a.d. 1200, one 
is at the very outset confronted with an utter scarcity of material 
all through the period. The fact is rather intriguing, as abundant 
evidences, both internal and external, testify to the existence in 
Bengal of every kind of edifice, characteristic of other parts of 
ancient India. Numerous inscriptions of the province, dating from 
the Gupta period, refer to temples and monasteries, while flourishing 
cities, with magnificent palaces, temples, and monasteries are 
referred to in literary works. Fa-hien in the 5th century a.d.^ and 
Hiuen Tsang in the 7th* saw a large number of monasteries, 
temples and stupas in different parts of Bengal. Later, inscriptions 
often describe a temple as ‘ ornament of the earth ’ (bhu-bhnshanah ) ,® 
as high as mountain peaks,’ or as ‘ obstructing the very course of the 
sun with its lofty and imposing towers capped by golden kalasas’.* 
That some of the sanctuaries in Bengal had attained special celebrity 
as early as the 10th century a.d. is also known from their illustra- 
tions in two Buddhist manuscripts (ms. Add. 1643, Cambridge, and 

MS. A. lo, Calcutta) of Nepal copied respectively in 1015 and 
1071 AJ).® 

But not one of these early monuments now exists, and the 
only memorials of ancient times consist of jungle-clad mounds 
scattered throughout the province and a few stray temples in West 
Bengal, belonging to a comparatively late period, which have for- 
tunately escaped utter dilapidation. A cause for this almost total 
obliteration may be sought for not only in the soft alluvial formation 
of the land and its damp climate, but also in the building materials. 
The^ last were usually mud, bamboo, reeds, wood and such other 
fragile but indigenous products. Even in the more pretentious 


I Fa-hi«i, p. 100. * Watters, n. 184-85, 187, 190, 191. 

• JASB. N. S. rm 616-19. 

• IB. 48-49. Cf. the verses describing the achievem«its of Bajyapal* 
in QL. 07. 

• Foncher-Jcon. 16-17, 88. 
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buildings the usual medium was brick, certainly a much less durable 
material than stone which is not easily avaUable in the province. 
A brick structure, not to speak of the buildings in more perishable 
materials, cannot be expected to resist for long the effects of damp 
and relaxing climate, the excessive rainfall, and the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of the country. Along with this natural cause there was also 
the human element, and many monuments that might have escaped 
decay because of the more durable nature of their materials were 
deliberately razed to the ground by foreign invaders, either on 
account of their iconoclastic zeal or for securing building materials, 
with which to construct or decorate their own structures. Instances 
are not rare where earlier structures were thus utilised, with but 
little transformations, as we have an example in the tomb of Jafar 
Khan Ghazi at Triveni in Hooghly. 

It is thus evident that the historian of the arehitecture of 
Bengal has but very little material at his disposal. The few standing 
edifices and the ruined vestiges, brought to light in recent explora- 
tions, are too fragmentary to be of much real use for a history of 
architecture, properly so called. All that is possible to do is to piece 
together every bit of information from other sources, such for 
example as sculpture, manuscript-painting and extant monuments 
elsewhere, in order to reconstruct the forms and features of the 
lost monuments of the province. These materials are not, however, 
adequate for the purpose of writing a complete and systematic history , 
with a thorough treatment of the origin and evolution of the different 
architectural types and forms. It should further be noted that the 
little knowledge that we possess relates almost entirely to religious 
buildings and we have no knowledge of the secular architecture of the 
province. In Bengal, as in the rest of India, there was always a 
tendency to use more permanent materials for religious edifices, and 
thus the early monuments that have survived, or of which we have 
got vestiges now, almost exclusively belong to religious establish- 
ments of one or other denomination. 


n. Stupa Abchttectuhe 

The most important of early Indian architectural forms is the 
stwpa. The custom of rearing up Hu-pas appears to be pre- 
Buddhistic, and probably it had its analogue in the Vedic practice 
of raising earthen funeral mounds (smatana ) , in which w^ 
deposited the bones of the dead. But it is the Buddhists who 
particularly selected and adapted it to their own use. They utUi^d 
it at first for enshrining the relics {dhdtu) <rf the Master or of his 
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chief disciples. The relics were of three kinds — &dnra-dhMu 
(corporeal relics) , Paribhogika-dhdtu (relics used by the Master) 
and Niddesika-dhMu (indicative relics) . The stupa had also a 
commemorative character, being erected as memorials in places, 
specially sacred in the life of the Buddha or in his legend. Ultimately, 
as enshrining the relic and as symbolising the Master Himself the 
stupa itself came to be regarded as an object of veneration and 
worship. In later times stupas were erected in sacred Buddhist sites 
as a pious work, the gift of a stupa being reckoned as meritorious 
as that of an image, if not more.^ 

Wherever Buddhism has flourished it has left its visible traces 
in the form of such structural monuments, which, though varying 
in details and elaboration in different countries, may be traced to 
have evolved out of a simple hemispherical dome on a circular base, 
characteristic of the early stupas, now extant. Such a stupa con- 
sisted of a solid domical structure, placed on a low circular base. On 
the top of the dome there was a square capital in the form of a box 
(harmikd), which was surmounted by a round disc (literally chhatra, 
umbrella, the emblem of universal dignity) . Soon there grew up 
a tendency towards elongation and height, and, as we proceed, we 
find that the circular base is transformed into a solid cylinder 
(literally known as the ‘ drum, ’ medhi, in distinction to the hemis- 
pherical dome known as the an4a), which gradually increases in 
height. Later on, the whole structure is raised on a square plinth, 
sometimes with a projection or two on each face. The crowning 
member, literally the chhatra (parasol), originally one, gradually 
increases in number in a tapering row of flat discs, the topmost one 
usually ending in a point. Side by side with such additions of 
different elements there was also a corresjwnding elevation of each 
component part. The whole composition thus attains a spirelike 
shape, in which the original hemispherical dome loses its dominating 
imptortance, being cramped into an insignificant element in between 
the lofty basement and the drum and the series of chhatrdvaM, that 
has already been transformed into a high and conical architectural 


OriginaUy as sheltering the corporeal remains of the Buddha, the Mva 
in early Buddhist art stood for his parmirvdna or even for the Master Himself, 
like so many other symbols, as the Footprints, the Bodhi Tree, the Wheel, tl» 
Vajrasana, etc. As such it was held in great veneration, and , we have freqneat 
representations at Bharhut, Sanchl, Amaravati, etc. of devotees coming to word*^ 
or actually worshipping, the itupa. The cAattyo-hall is TioUiing but the shrinc- 
ehamW, where the votive stupa or chaitya occupied the place of the altar. The 
worship of the stupa does not ai^rear to have died out with the evolntion 
introdu^n of the image of the deified teacher, and the subsequent aBering# 
such edifices are quite flequent and common in fiourisbing Buddhist establishm^ts- 
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motif. The few remains of stupa monuments in Bengal belong to 
this late stage of evolution. 

The stupas, it has already been observed, may be divided into 
three classes with reference to the objects for which they were raised : 
(1) the Relic stupa, (2) the Co m memorative or the Memorial 
stupa and (3) the Votive stupa. We have as yet no evidence that 
the first kind, the relic stupa, existed in Bengal. As regards the 
second, Hiuen Tsang tells us that he saw several in different parts 
of Bengal, said to have been built by the great Asoka himself to 
commemorate the holy sites where Gautama Buddha was reported 
to have preached his doctrine in person.^ The tradition of the Bud- 
dha’s visit to Bengal is also preserved in the story of Sumagadha in 
the Avaddna-kalpalatd of Kshemendra (11th century But both 

the traditions are comparatively late and, true to the legend that 
Asoka built 84,000 stupas, it was almost a convention to connect 
him with a stupa, whatever its date and location might be. It is, 
therefore, difficult to believe that the stupas, noticed by Hiuen 
Tsang, in different parts of Bengal, were built by Asokaraja, until 
we get more definite evidence. His accounts only prove that there 
were several memorial stupas in Bengal in his time. But none of 
them can now be traced with certainty. 

The third class, the votive stupa, though not so prolific as in 
the adjoining province of Bihar, was not a rare feature in Bengal, 
and several examples in bronze and stone and numerous specimens 
in brick are known. Though the first two kinds do not strictly fall 
within the province of architecture, they are important as supplying 
us with the form and features of such structural edifices and hence 
cannot be left out of account. A detailed study of the available 
examples shows that there is but little difference in their form and 
composition, and a close agreement with the mediaeval stone proto- 
types in Bihar may be recognised. A bronze votive stupa, found at 
Ashrafpur (Dacca) along with two copper-plates of king Devakhadga,< 
(7th century a.d.;— supra p. 87), appears to be the earliest in this 
group, while the latest, so far as style is concerned, is a stone 
specimen, now enshrined at Jogi-gopha in the Dinajpur district. ^ 

The bronze votive stupa from Ashrafpur (PI. xxvm, 68) is a 
fairly preserved specimen and consists of a cylindrical drum and 
hemispherical dome supported on a lotus over a hi^ Md slight y 
sloping basement, which is square with one offset projection on eac 
face. The dome bulges a little towards the top— a peculiarity that 


^ Wattes, n. 185, 187, 190, 191. 

• Avodana-kidpakas (Sanskrit Sihitya Parishat ed.), p. 94. 

• Proe. ASB. 1891, h». 119-180, Pi. m; EISUS. PI. hxxr, 6 . 
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endows the form with a contour not unlike that of the ‘ bell-shaped ’ 
stupas of Burma. Above the square harmikd rises the shaft of 
chhatvdvali, of which only one disc now remains. Like the stone 
prototypes in Bihar the basement and the drum are adorned with 
figures. What is, however, unique in this specimen is that the square 
turret of the harmiJcd has each of its sides adorned with a figure of 
the Buddha, a peculiarity which, so far as 
our knowledge goes, is not met with else- 
where. At least two other bronze stiipas are 
known from Bengal — one from Paharpur 
(Rajshahi) ^ and the other from Jhewari 
(Chittagong) Each of these two consists 
of a bulging dome on a cruciform basement, 
as in the mediaeval stone examples from 
Bihar. The Paharpur specimen exhibits four 
concentric rings just below the dome in the 
section usually occupied by the drum (c/. 
three similar rings in the stupas of Ceylon). 
Streamers in ornamental design are also 
attached to the shaft of the chhatras. Relief 
representations of stupas of exactly similar 
design may also be found in the stelae of 
Buddhist images found in Bengal (c/. Tiira 
from Dhondai; PI. lxvi, 160). 

The only stone specimen of a votive 
stupa, so far known in Bengal, is now 
enshrined at Jogi-gopha and looks at first 
sight quite unlike a stupa^ (See sketch) . A 
close examination, however, reveals that it 
was probably an ultimate transformation of 
a hemispherical stnieture due to an excess-, 
ive tendency towards elevation and elonga- 
tion. Along with the multiplication of the 
different elements there was also a corres- 
iwnding elevation of each component part, 
and here, even without the basement that is 
lost, we find that the drum and the dome 
each represents a high cylinder, their total height being more than 
three times the diameter at the bottom. The drum, as usual, is orna- 
mented with four figures in niches, while the plain dome is suf- 
mounted by the hunruM, not square but circular and ribbed on 



Paharpur. PI. vmi (d). 

S. K. Saraawati, JL. xxjx. 4 , H. n. 
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edge, just like the dmalaka-sild of a temple. This is a peculiarity 
which is noticed here for the first time in case of a stupa monument. 
Next we have the range of chhatra discs, gradually diminishing in 
size as they go up. The sense of accentuated height is strongly 
manifest in the whole composition, which gives to this particular 
specimen almost the appearance of a miniature obelisk, though 
with a round contour. 

There is not a single structural example of a stupa in Bengal 
with its upper members intact, but there are representations of at 
least three well-known stupa monuments in Bengal in the Buddhist 
manuscripts referred to above {supra p. 480) . The earliest in 

point of date is the 
Mrigasthapana-sfilpo in 
Varendra illustrated in 
MS. Add. 1643, Cam- 
bridge (dated 1015 
AJ).)^ which, as noted 
above (supra p. 69) , 
existed as early as the 
7th century a.d., and is 
referred to by I-tsing. 
It shows a low circular 
drum over a basement 
consisting of six terraces, 
each of which is in the 
form of a lotus. The 
semi-circular dome, with 
four niches on four 
sides containing Buddha 
figures, is decorated 
with garlands at the 
top and surmounted by 
a square harmikd. 
Above it rises a taper- 
ing row of chhatraa, 
the topmost one of 
which is adorned by 
flying streamers. 

The second stupa 
is labelled as ' TvJd- 
kshetre Vardhmndna-stupa: Vardhamana, which, as a place name. 
Occurs rather early in Indian literature, has been identified 

* FoncitH', lem. PI. l. 4; Saraswsti, op. eit PI. i. o. 
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with modem Burdwah. Tulakshetra, with its locative case-ending, 
appears also to be a topographical name, and is placed, in the same 
manuscript, in Varendra. It is thus likely that Vardhamana in this 
descriptive label might refer to the last Jaina tirthankara, and the 
stupa represents a Jaina shrine dedicated in his honour. But such 
an inference is obviously inconsistent with the fact that the name of 
the stupa occurs in a Buddhist manuscript purporting to illustrate 
the famous shrines of the Buddhist faith. Under the circumstances, 
the problem of the interpretation and nature of the shrine cannot 
but be left open. What we are concerned with is the architectural 
feature of the monument,^ which exhibits two stupas of exactly 
similar design and elevation, placed side by side. The basement, 
square in plan with one projection on each side, consists of four 
elaborately carved stages separated by recessed mouldings. The 
drum is designed in the shape of a double-petalled lotus, and over 
it is placed the dome, similar to the preceding example but without 
the niches, along with its upper component members. 

The basement of the third stupa^ consists of a double row of 
petals, separated by two plain mouldings, and supports a square 
terrace with two rectangular niches on each side. The drum has the 
shape of a lotus with drooping petals and over it rises an almost 
cylindrical dome with a cinque-foil niche on each side. The harmikd 
has a concave outline and streamers are attached to the shaft of the 
conical chhatrdvali. 

Remains of several brick stupas have been laid bare at Paharpur 
(Rajshahi)® and Bahulara (Bankura).^ Some of them are quite 
plain but others are more ornamented. By far the largest number 
of such votive offerings have come to light from the site of Satyapir- 
bhitd at Paharpur. As a rule such votive structures stand isolated 
from one another, occasionally in a row, though sometimes a group 
of them has been found situated on a bigger common platform. 
Again an important votive stupa may be found to be surrounded by 
four miniature ones rising from the same plinth. They belong mostly 
to a comparatively late pjeriod in the history of the Paharpur shrine 
and none of them can be said to have been erected earlier than the 
10th century a.d. 

These brick structures, however, have only their basements pre- 
served. They exhibit varied designs in planning — square, cruciform 
and circular. The first and the last, however, are very scarce, while 
the second, i.e., the cruciform plan, obtained by one, two or even 
three offset projections on each face of the square, may be noticed 

’ PoiKher, Icon. PI. i. S. » /fea. p. 54, Kg. 4. 

* PahmrpuT. S9, 84; Ks. «(c), um-umn. * ASl. 1922-88. p. 11*. 
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in the majority of cases. The number of such projections is usually 
greater in the later structures. As in the mediaeval examples, the 
basements are always high and exhibit successive tiers of elaborate 
mouldings, including the ‘ torus ’ and the ‘ dentil ’. Both in plan as 
well as in designs of the mouldings they very nearly correspond to 
their stone prototypes in Bihar. Like them, too, the basements 
were sometimes decorated with rows of Buddha figures, as is 
indicated by the moulded terracotta plaques, exhibiting friezes of 
Buddha figures in the attitudes of enlightenment and preaching, 
discovered while laying bare such votive offerings round the central 
shrine at SatyapTr-bAiid. There is thus no fundamental disagree- 
ment between the basements of these brick structures and those of 
the stone votive stupas from the adjoining province of Bihar. They 
also tally essentially with those of the illustrated Vardhamana-«tMpa 
and the bronze specimens from Bengal noted above (supra p. 484). On 
the analogy of these, therefore, the composition of the missing upper 
elements of these brick structures may be reconstructed as consisting 
of an elaborate drum, probably with Buddha figures in ornamental 
niches, the plain hemispherical dome, the square or the cruciform 
harmikd and the conical finial of the chhatrdvali, rising in 
succession one above the other from the basement upwards. The 
form of the dome might have been the same as shown in one of the 
terracotta plaques from Paharpur (PI. xxvia. 69) . The chhatrd- 
valt appears to have been made up of terracotta plano-convex discs 
(a large number of which has been found during the excavations), 
each with a central hole, placed in graded size. 


Occasionally, these structures enshrined miniature clay stupas 
encasing minute round sealings impressed with the Buddhist creed. 
This custom also appears to have been in vogue iri other famous 
Buddhist sites like Nalanda, Bodh-Gaya, Samath, Mirpur Ktes cte. 
I-tsing informs us that the sacred formula was placed inside the 
stupas as a substitute for the corporeal relic.^ The sacred formula, 
as the essence of the Buddha’s teaching, was looked upon as the 
embodiment of the faith (dharma-safira) , and the siupas that 
enshrined them may be said to have had a twofold characlei— 
relic and votive. 


Besides the basements described above, there is one of a very 
novel design in the courtyard of the monastic ^ consists of 
a circular Stse over which rises a high plinth with 
angles (and sixteen corresponding recessed angM, 
jS touching the outline of the drcular base (PI. xxix, 70) . It is 
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well-decorated with elaborate mouldings, in which the bold ‘ torus ’ 
is prominent. The provision of so many projecting and re-entrant 
angles may be regarded as a logical culmination of the desire for 
elaboration of the original ground-plan, which was first manifest in 
the addition of a number of projections on each face of a square 
structure. Seen from the top, the whole structure looks like a sixteen- 
sided star evenly arranged inside a circle. This novel plan and 
arrangement of the basement suggest a novel shape and appearance 
of the super-structure ; but unfortunately the upper members are 
irretrievably lost. 

From an examination of the extant specimens the characteristic 
features of the stu-pa architecture in Bengal may be summed up as 
follows : Votive stupas, plainly square or circular in shape, have 
been known to exist at Paharpur and Bahulara. But such simple 
structures are rather rare and the prevailing style shows a high 
basement, square with one, two, or three projections on each face, 
variegated still more with numerous lines of horizontal mouldings. 
The number and depth of the projections as well as of the mouldings 
offer a rough standard in stylistic evolution. The Ashrafpur speci- 
men shows niches with sculptured figures on the basement, and such 
a decorative scheme may also be found to actuate at least some of 
the bnck examples at SatyapIr-bAifd (Paharpur) . Next comes the 
drum, plain or ornamented, and sometimes with four figures in niches 
round its body. The dome — originally the principal element in the 
stupa,, now a mere finish or capping to a series of elaborate mouldings 
forming a lofty base — is either hemispherical or cylindrical, and, 
though generally plain, is sometimes decorated with garlands at the 
top and niches containing figures at the bottom. It supports the 
square or cruciform harmikd, and the rows of diminishing chhatras 
ending in a pointed finial, sometimes with streamers flying from 
it. The stone example of Jogi-gopha exhibits an extremely elongated 
type and may be said to represent the final transformation of a 
hemispherical shape into a spire-like one through successive stages 
of heightem'ng, achieved by adding to, and elevating the different 
parts. 


ni. Monastic Ahchitectuhe 


The monasteries (sarnghdrama, vihdra) in India were designed 
as a square block formed by four rows of cells along the four sides 
of an inner courtyard. In the earlier period they were usually built 
o W(md on a stylobate of stone or brick. As the monastic organisa- 
tion developed, they became elaborate brick structures with many 
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adjuncts. Often they consisted of several storeys and along the inner 
courtyard there usually ran a verandah supported on pillars. From 
a simple dwelling house for the monks, the vihdra often ultimately 
came to be transformed into an important centre of learning, some- 
thing in the form of a modern residential university. 

Ancient Bengal had also her monastic organisations and 
establishments, and there are inscriptions and other evidences, 
testifying to the existence of many such institutions from the 
5th century a.d. down to the late Pala epoch, as already noted above 
{supra p. 417). 

An idea of the magnificence of some of these establishments may 
be had from Hiuen Tsang’s description of the Po-shih-po monastery 
in Pundravardhana and the Lo-to-mo-chih in Karnasuvarpa,^ which 
had spacious and roomy halls and courts and lofty and storeyed 
towers and pavilions. But they have all perished and no trace 
remains above ground of their ancient fame and prosperity. The 
great Po-shih-po vihdra of Hiuen Tsang has been identified with the 
ruins of Bhasua Vihar near Mahasthan (ancient Pundmvardhana) , 
where a gigantic mound (approximately 800' X 750' X 40') seems to 
be all that remains of that once magnificent viMra.^ 

One of the earliest vihdras in the province may be located at 
Biharail (Rajshahi), where trial excavations of a mound, locally 
known as Rajba^i, exposed the remains of a structure constructed 
“ on the familiar ancient plan of a row of cells round a central court- 
yard.”3 Prom the finds and from the fairly large size of bricks 
the structure should be ascribed to a date not later than the Gupta 
period. Perhaps another monastery of about the 6th or 7th century 
Aj). may be recognised in the Rakshasl-^iiga mound at Bangama^I 
(Murshidabad), the reputed site of Karpasuvarna.'* No definite 
evidence has, however, been discovered yet to connect it with the 
celebrated Lo-to-mo-chih vihdra of Hiuen Tsang. 

The wealth of materials laid bare at Paharpur is likely to prove 
of the greatest help in ascertaining the form and features of a monas- 
tery in ancient Bengal. Two inscriptions— one on a copper-plate 
and the other on a set of sealings— prove the existence of two vthdras 
at the site in two different periods. First we have the Jaina viUra 
of Guhanandl at VatagohalT, mentioned in the copper-plate grant of 
the (Gupta) year 159 (479 a.d.).» From the latter of the 
8th century, however, the site was well known as the great Buddhist 
nthdro of Dhannapala at Sdmapura (modem Ompur, a mile to the 


• ’Besd-Recordt. n. 195, 202. 

• ASL 1922-28, p. 108. 

• ASL 1927-28, p. 107. 


• VRSM. No. 2, p. 14. 

• Ibid. 1928-29, p. 90. 
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south of the ruins), as is proved by reference, in a set of sealings, 
to the community of monks residing at the monastery of Dharma- 
p^adeva at Somapura (sn-Somajmre hi-DhMrrrMjtdiadeva-^naka- 
vihdriy-dryya-bhikshu-samghasya) The name and fame of this 
vihdra spread far and wide (supra p. 417) and it is mentioned in 
inscriptions from Bodh-Gaya® and Nalanda® and in Tibetan transla- 
tions of certain Sanskrit Buddhist works.^ 

It is difficult to ascertain the plan of the earlier Jaina vihdra. 
It is, however, reasonable to assume that, as elsewhere, it followed 
the usual plan having the monks’ chambers set round a quadrangular 
court. The Pala vihdra, which followed the same plan, was conceived 
on a much grander scale as the ruins unearthed at Paharpur clearly 
show. The entire establishment, occupying a quadrangle measuring 
more than 900 feet externally on each side,® has high enclosure walls 
lined on the inside with nearly 177 cells, excluding the cells of the 
cmitral block in each direction. The wallings, though not preserved 
to a very great height, envisage, from their thickness and massive- 
ness, a storeyed structure, exactly commensurate with the terraced 
form of the main temple in the centre of the enclosure. As K. N. 
Dikshit has justly remarked : 

no single monastery of such dimensions has come to light in India and the 
appdlation, mahavih&ra, ‘ the great monastery ’, as designating the place, can be 
considered entirely appropriate.’** 

Considerations of space forbid a detailed description of this 
gigantic vihdra. Only the general plan and the principal features 
may be briefly set forth here. The main portal was towards the 
north, where a flight of steps leads up to a large pillared haU, open to 
the north, i.e., on the outside, but enclosed with massive walls on 
the other three sides, access to a smaller hall in the interior being 
obtained through a single doorway at the back, i.e. the south waD. 
This smaller hall is open to the south, with its roof supported, as in 
the outer hall, on pillars. This inner hall leads the visitor across 
the main verandah to the ruined flight of steps descending to the 
inner courtyard which stands in front of the main temple. 

Branching off on left and right from the top of this flight 
steps there ran along the inner side of each of the four enclosure 
walls a single (sometimes double) row of cells (each approximately 


* ASl. 1927-28, p. 105. 

• Ibid. 1906-9, p. 168. » xD. 101. 

‘ Coidier-Cal. n. 98, 116, 120, 260; ni. 6, 299. 

hi Paharpur (p. 18), the dimensions are wrongly giv«i as 822^ ertemaftf 
m each side. The plan provided (H. i.) gives the correct measoremait vdw* *» 
oar north to south and 919' east to west 
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13 6 in length) — all connected by a spacious corridor (approxi- 
mately 8' to 9' wide), running continuously all round, and 
approached from the inner courtyard by flights of steps provided 



in the middle of each of the four sides. It should be pointed 
out in this connection that the monastery, renovated by the 
monk Vipulasrimitra, has been described as a four-fold one, which 
probably refers to the four hues of ceDs along the four sides of the 
quadrangle. The cells SJe approached by doorways with an inward 
splay. The masonry is aU laid in ashlar courses, but at a certain 
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height the walls, where preserved, show one course of brick-on-edge 
rivetment to relieve the monotony of the plain ashlar courses. While 
the centre of the northern side was occupied by the two entrance 
halls noted above, the central block on the other three sides is 
marked by a projection in the exterior wall and is occupied by a 
group of three cells, with a passage all round, and the landing stage 
to the inner courtyard in front. Besides the main gateway to the 
north, access to the quadrangle might also be had by a subsidiary 
entrance through the northern enclosure near its eastern end. There 
was no arrangement for ingress on the southern and western sides, 
but possibly a small passage in the middle of the eastern block was 
provided for private entrance. The roof of the corridor seems, as 
elsewhere, to have been supported on pillars and there were probably 
railings fencing off the corridor except at the approaches.^ The 
plinth of the corridor was adorned with a single line of terracotta 
plaques. But this scheme of decoration appears to belong to a late 
period in the history of the establishment. 

Excavations have revealed several strata in the remains of the 
monastery. The lowest i.e. the earliest dates back to the period of 
the original construction of the monastery in the time of Dharmapala. 
It continued to exist down to the Muhammadan conquest, through 
various vicissitudes, which necessitated renovations and repairs at 
different periods. But barring minor additions and alterations, the 
general arrangement, described above, is the result of a well-thought- 
out plan and belongs to a single period of construction. The 
numerous cells of the monastery were certainly originally meant as 
residences for monks, who thronged the monastery at that time. 
But in later stages of occupation, as is apparent from the occurrenM 
of ornate pedestals in the majority of the cells, they were devoted 
to purposes more ceremonial than residential. A sheltered room by 
the side of the main gateway has been identified as the oflBce of this 
huge establishment,* and from fragmentary evidences one can envisage 
an elaborate drainage arrangement from room to room, from higher to 
lower terrace, from yard to yard, leading finally perhaps to a masonry 
tank or pool inside the enclosure. In between the lines of cells along 
the foui sides and the main temple in the centre there were open 
courts, shrines and votive stupas, walls, bathing platforms, refectory 
establishments, etc.—aW paraphamelia of a prosperous monastic 


Compare Uie rectangular brick basements of the early period at a lower 
st^nm m front of rooms Nos. 12-15. Apparently a railing, which was possibly of 
wood WM supported on pillars resting on these brick bases (Paharpur. 21). 

’ ASL 1M7-28, p. IM, 
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establishment. They, however, exhibit various periods of construc- 
tion. But it must be stressed that in spite of different periods in 
the history of the monastery there was no material alteration of the 
original plan. 

In reconstructing the monastic architecture of Bengal, we have 
now before us the biggest monastery in India, though in ruins. It 
has been described in the Nalanda inscription of Vipulairimitra as 
“ a singular feast to the eyes of the world,”^ a praise that appears 
to be justified even from what is preserved today. The general form 
and features and the whole lay-out, so far as can be gathered, show 
but little difference from those of similar establishments in famous 
sites elsewhere. But it excels others in its gigantic dimensions and 
in its well-planned arrangement. It is hoped that further explora- 
tions will unearth similar establishments, which may not equal 
Paharpur in extent, but will not, perhaps, vary materially from it in 
plan and general features. 


IV. Temple Architecture 

Temples were constructed in Bengal in large numbers {supra 
p. 480), but save a few structures, belonging mostly to the 11th and 
12th centuries a.d., they have all perished, leaving no trace behind. 
The magnificence of some of these temples is referred to in inscrip- 
tions and literature, and some of them, which were presumably more 
reputed than others, are mentioned and illustrated in the two 
Buddhist manuscripts referred to above {supra p. 480). These include 
the temples of the Buddha at Pundravardhana and Radha, of Tara 
in Varendra, and of Lokanatha in Samatata, Varcndra, Radha, 
Nalendra and Dandabhukti. 

Although no temples of great antiquity exist in Bengal, we get 
some idea about their general features from the illustrated re- 
presentations in MSS. as well as from several stone reliefs, for 
in many cases the deity is shown as installed in temples whose out- 
lines are carved round the divine figure. By a close study and 
analysis of these, the temples of ancient Bengal, which all natu^y 
belonged to the northern style of Indian architecture, may be divided 
into three or four distinct types according to the form of the roof 
over the sanctum. 

The first type, which might be regarded as the earhest, exhibits 
a roof consisting of a number of horizontal tiers, gradually diminishing 
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in size as they go up, with a recess between each stage. The 
earliest representations of such a temple may be found on some 
sculptures from Samath^ and the type may thus go back to the 
Gupta period. The type is widely distributed over different parts 
of Northern India. In a developed form, with the horizontal tiered 
stages compressed in a pyramidal shape, it appears in Orissa, 
exclusively as the roof of the jagamohana, and is known as the 
hhadra- or jnda-devl in distinction to the rekha- which has a high 
curvilinear sikhara surmounting the sanctum. The earliest form of 
this tiered type in Bengal occurs on the Ashrafpur bronze chaitya 
(e. 7th century a . d .) and the gradual evolution may be studied with 
the help of several images represented as seated within temples of 
this type. The early form, with its pillars reminiscent of earlier 
construction in bamboo or wood, and peculiar finial the like of which 
may be found in modem wooden and corrugated structures, appears 
to be nearer to the thatched hut constmetion, from which the type 
seems to have originated. 

Side by side with this tiered type, more or less of stunted 
appearance, there also existed the rekha one, distinguished by a 
lofty tower over the cube of the sanctum. The rekha temple 
exhibits what is known as the ndgara style in the Indian 
stlyasdstrcu. The distinctive cognisances of this style, as revealed 
by extant monuments, are a cruciform ground-plan (square with 
a number of offset projections on each face) and a curvilinear tower 
(sukandsa-mkkara) , which characterise every mediaeval temple of 
Northern India. The simplest arche-type of the style may be found 
in a group of temples that may be dated about the 6th century AJ).,^ 
but as a result of evolution through the ages and in different locah- 
ties, the style undergoes varied transformations. Of all the different 
regional manifestations of the ndgara temple style, that of Orissa 
(Kalihga) is one of the most remarkable. The innumerable temples 
erected in Orissa represent, to quote Fergusson,® “ one of the most 
compact and homogeneous architectural groups in India.” The 
rekha temples of Bengal had much in common with those of Orissa 
and very closely resemble the specimens in some early sculpture 
from Bihar.^ 

Over and above these two types, which recur more or 
frequently, one or two rare and curious ones may also be recognised 

D. R. Salmi, Catalogue of the Muieuiu of Arthaeology at SSneOk 
pp. 2SS-S4, Hs. xxv-Mox. 
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to have existed in Bengal. These t 3 T)es appear to be amplifications 
and elaborations of the first, i.e. the tiered type mentioned above. 
The amplification consists in the provision of a superstructure over 
the tiered roof. This superstructure took the shape either of a stupa 
or of a sikhara, and both the varieties might have been in vogue 
simultaneously. The type with the sikhara over the tiered roof, how- 
ever, appears to have been the more favoured of the two, and may 
be regarded as a combination of the bhadra and the rekha elements. 
Further elaborations of these two types may be noticed in the provi- 
sion of miniature replicas of the crowning superstructure at the 
comers of the tiered stages and in front. These types are found 
outlined in a series of miniature paintings in the manuscripts men- 
tioned above.i They characterise several famous shrines in such 
widely scattered sites as Pundravardhana, Nalendra (in Bengal), 
Tirabhukti, Odra-desa, and Uddiyana, all situated in Eastern India, 
except the last, the location of which is not yet definitely settled.® 
At least four stone images, of which three come from Bengal and 
the fourth from Bihar, exhibit representations of the last variety, 
i.e. of the type consisting of a sikhara over the tiered roof. Similar 
temple types may also be found represented in terracotta votive 
tablets from Pagan (PI. xxxi, 78) and a stone sculpture from 
Hmawza (old Prome), both in Burma.® 

The above analysis leads to a classification of the ancient temples 
of Bengal into four distinct types, namely : 

I. The bhadra, pida or tiered type, in which the roof over 
the sanctum consists of a series of gradually recedmg 
tiered stages crowned by the usual finials including the 
amcdaka. 

n. The rekha or the sikhara type, characterised by a high 
curvilinear tower and the usual crowning elements. 

m. The tiered type surmounted by a stupa. 

IV. The tiered type surmounted by a sikhara. 

It should be noted, however, that structural examples of these 
different types, except those of the second, are very rare, if not 
unknown, specially so far as the last two are concerned. 

Before proceeding further with the description of the^ different 
types, we should note the existence of similar temples in Further 
India and Indonesia, not merely to indicate the great influence 
exercised by Eastern Indian architecture in these regions, but also 
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to give an idea of what the Bengal temples looked like when they 
were intact. It is not difficult to trace in the first, i.e. the tiered 
type, the beginning of the elaborate 'pyatthats of Burma, with its 
many tiered roofs.^ The plain and earlier specimens of the pyatthats, 

as seen in the tiered palaces of Prince 
Siddhartha in the sculptures of the 
Ananda temple at Pagan,^ closely 
correspond to the tiered temples that 
may be found widely distributed over 
India, and as the Indian examples are 
earlier in date, the possibility that 
architecturally they were also the 
antecedents is clearly suggested. A 
somewhat similar type may be seen 
in the miniature monolithic shrines 
inside the premises of the Chandi 
Panataran in Java, and it still survives 
in the modem architecture of Bali.® 
The origin of the square temples of 
Pagan,^ which present remarkable 
dissimilarity with anything standing 
on the continent of India, has led to 
much speculation. In elevation they 
consist of a roof of several tiered stages crowned by a superstruc- 
ture, either a stupa or a sikhara, each complete with its common 
an6 distinctive elements. There are quite a large number of 
such temples at Pagan, and though there may be recognised 
several varieties, all of them appear to be actuated by a common 
architectural tradition. A tiered roof surmounted by a crowning 
superstracture, a stupa or a Mkhara, represents the prominent charac- 
tenstics of types m and iv of Bengal temples mentioned above, 
which may be said to have been fairly prolific in Eastern India. 
The Abeyadana (PI. xxxvii. 90) and the Patothamya, each with a 
stupa over the tiered roof, are closely akin to the temples of type in. 
while those with the sikhara. of which the Ananda, the Thatbyinnyu, 
t e Thitswada (PI. xxxvn. 91), the Tilominlo, etc. are the most 
well-known, particularly conform to the temples of type iv. Sculp- 
tural representations of the Pagan type of temples may also be found 
on a number of terracotta votive tablets (PI. xxxi, 78) from Pagan 
and a stone sculpture from Prome, and these reliefs furnish exact 
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parallels of similar representations of temples in sculptures and paint- 
ings on the basis of which we have reconstructed the types in and iv. 
The structural examples at Pagan may exhibit distinctive character- 
istics in plan and general arrangement, but it cannot be doubted 
that the shape and elevation of the monuments of Eastern India, as 
represented by types iii and rv, exercised considerable influence in 
determining the form and appearance of the Pagan monuments. 
A solitary example of type in may further be found in Java in 
Chandi Pavon,^ a small sanctuary with a roof of two tiered stages, 
surmounted by a stupa at the top, and surrounded by eight smaller 
ones in the next lower stage. 




We may now proceed with the description of the first type of 
temples. As already observed, its tower presents the shape of a 

fairly high stepped pyramid rising 
from the top of the straight and 
perpendicular walls of the garbha- 
griha. It is made up of horizontal 
tiers of stone {pJdas, as they are 
known in Orissa) , gradually dimi- 
nishing as they rise, with a recess 
between each course. Over the last 
course rests the huge dmalaka-sila, 
on a narrow cylindrical neck, ulti- 
mately capped by the usual finials. 

The frequency of this type of 
temples in Bengal may be surmised 
from the rather large number of such 
representations on the sculptures 
of the province. The Ashrafpur 
bronze stupa dated about the 7th 
century .\.n. gives us in relief what 
was probably the earliest form. 
Here we find a simple roof composed of two receding courses of 
sloping tiers with a recessed space in between and crowned by a 
peculiar finial- (.see sketch). 

The gradual evolution and elaboration of the type may be 
noticed in the multiplication of the tiered courses and in the introduc- 
tion of the usual decorative elements. The image of Ka y^a- 
sundara from Hili, now in the Dacca Sahitya Parishat, exhibits 
three tiered courses, capped by a round coping stone (no ye 
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true dmaJaka as the edges are not indented) above a narrow neck, 
topped further by a conical finial. The type may be seen as fully 
evolved in several images, where we find temples with trefoil arches 
supported on richly decorated pillars, the roofs being composed of 
an odd number of jndas (here sloping tiers) , three or five, and the 
whole surmoimted by the dmalaka and the usual finials. The last 
tier (what is known in Orissa as the ghddachakra, i.e., the tier just 
below the neck) occasionally shows rampant lions at the corners, as 
we distinctly see in the representation of the temple on the image of 
Uma-Mahesvara from Birol (Rajshahi ; PI. xxx, 74) . 

For illustration, we refer to the images of Surya from Kuldia 
(24-Parganas) , Surya from Baria (Rajshahi ; PI. xxx. 76) , Ratna- 
sambhava from Vikrampur (Dacca ; PI. xxx, 75) , Buddha from 
Madhyapara (Dacca) with the inscription of ddnapati Nirupama 
(PI. XXXI, 77), Uma-Mahesvara from Birol (PI. xxx, 74), etc., and 
a fragment of a door-jamb with Ganesa in a niche, the door- 
jamb with Isana in a niche from Mandoil (Rajshahi ; PI. XLin. 
105) , and a huge architectural stone from Kumarpur (Rajshahi ; 
PI. xxxn, 79). 

The ground-plan occasionally exhibits a temple of the ratha, t.e. 
the cruciform, type (as evidenced on the twin temples on the 
architectural stone from Kumarpur and corroborated by the Surya 
image from Baria, both in the Rajshahi Museum), the raihas being 
obtained by the addition of one or two projections on each side of the 
square sanctum. The type appears to be still surviving in the large 
number of simple brick temples in Bengal, the roof of which rises m 
two receding tiers. Such examples also occur in relief in the 
terracotta decorations of the 16th and 17th century temples, ruins 
of which are found throughout the province. The similarity with 
the temple carved in relief on the Ashrafpur votive stupa is striking, 
only the outline of the tiers in these late examples has grown curvili- 
near instead of the straight slope in the earlier form. This curvilinear 
form may be said to be an imitation of thatched huts in which the 
bamboos are lashed together at the apex and tied in near the lower 
end, thus forming a singularly strong fraiqe-work of arched form. 

The Nandi pavilion (PI. xxxii, 80) within the premises of a 
temple at EkteWar (Baiikura) provides us with a structural example 
of this type.i The date of this structure is uncertain. There IS 
every possibility that it belonged to a period outside our scope. 
Yet, as presenting an archaic form, a brief desiHptioo 
not be out of place here. It is a simple square shrine with a 
pyramidal roof, composed of three receding tiers, resting on four 
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square pillars. Though divested of the dmalaka and the usual 
finials, its importance lies in the fact that it gives us an idea of what 
this type of temples looked like, as distinguished from the relief 
outline of the painted illustrations or sculptured images, which are 
at present our only basis for the reconstruction of the lost 
temple-forms. 

The next important type is the rekha deid, i.e. the temple with 
curvilinear sikhara (tower) , of which we are fortunate enough to 
possess several standing structures and at least three votive minia- 
tures, two of them being in the round. The former comprise three 
stone specimens — one at Barakar (Burdwan) and two at Debar 
(Bankura) , and some brick examples, — all in West Bengal. A more 
durable quality of the material used was perhaps responsible for the 
preservation of the stone specimens, while a comparative inaccessi- 
bility of the brick ones saved them from wilful destruction. Two of 
the miniatures are carved in stone and come respectively from 
Dinajpur (PI. XLin, 104) and NimdTghi (Rajshahi ; PI. xxxiv, 82) , 
while the third, made of bronze (PI. xxxrv, 84), has been acquired 
from Jhewari (Chittagong) . The origin of the rekha tower from 
bamboo construction is now generally accepted and need not be 
discussed here in detail. 

The earliest example of the rekha type of temples in Bengal 
appears to be the temple No. iv. at Barakar (PI. xxxra. 81).* It 
consists of a high garbhagriha (cella, sanctum) on a low basement 
and is surmounted by a short and stunted sikhara (tower) , gradually 
curving inwards from its very beginning, and ultimately capped by 
a huge and archaic dmalaka-sda. Both the garbhagriha and the 
sikhara are square in cross-section all through and the sharp edges 
of the corners and of the ratha-paga projections are rigidly maintained. 
In these respects and in the arrangement of the rathas and niches of 
the garbhagriha and pagas of the sikhara, the temple closely corres- 
ponds to the earliest group in Orissa, represented by the Parasu- 
ramesvara temple at Bhuvanesvara,* which has been ascribed to the 
8th century a.d. The Barakar temple may, therefore, be dated about 
the same period or only a little later. 

Next, at least as an architectonic type, come the three votive 
miniatures, which, so far as their general characteristics are concerned, 
are almost all alike and not far removed from one another in date. 
Each of them consists of a perpendicular garbhagriha with a sculp- 
tured trefoil niche on each face, raised over a cruciform basement 
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with several mouldings, and capped by the curvilinear sikhara, 
gradually sloping inwards, over which rests the artialaka on a narrow 
neck. There is not yet any attempt at the rounding of the corners, 
and the sharp edges are rigidly maintained. The “ chu/tya-window ” 
motif appears as a decorative pattern on the body of the sikhara, and 
a line of continuous scroll on the Dinajpur specimen presupposes a 
decoration that forms an important element in the later group 
of temples. In the two stone examples, a cornice of two or three 
courses demarcates the sikhara from the cella of the garbhagriha 
(PI. XLiii, 104 ; PI. XXXIV, 82) ,* but this feature is entirely absent 
in the bronze specimen. The empty niches of the latter (PI. xxxiv, 
84)“ are approached by flights of steps on each side. The dmalaka 
of the monolith at Dinajpur is somewhat disproportionate and heavy, 
but the bronze templet presents a graceful contour of the sikhara, 
gradually inclining inwards, with a pleasingly proportionate dmalaka 
and stupa finial. In spite of the narrow neck, the unbroken contour 
is maintained by the provision of rampant lions at the corners on 
the top of the sikhara. 

The next group is represented by five other standing structures, 
one in the district of Burdwan, three in Bankura and the fifth in 
the damp forests of the Sundarbans. The structures are much 
damaged and recent con.servation has completely transformed the 
shape of the fifth. But from what are preserved we are in a position 
to form a general idea of their architectonic shape and style, from 
the standpoint of which this group appears to be posterior to that 
of the miniature shrines, just described. The ground-plan, elevation 
and the general style of decoration resemble those of the earlier 
group ; but they have grown more elaborate and a distinct developi- 
ment of the architectonic type is to be found in the chamfering of 
the edges of the comers of the sikhara so as to give the tower a 
more rounded shape, in the repetitions of the miniature sikharas on 
the body of the main one, and also in the provision of the approach 
vestibule in the thickness of the front wall. 

The brick temple, recently discovered at Dculiya (Burdwan ; 
PI. XXXV, 85) ■'* exhibits a straight and perpendicular garbhagriha 
topped by a curvilinear hkhara the crowning members of which, now 
missing, probably consisted of an dmalaka and the usual finials. A 
singular feature, worth noticing, is that towards the top the cella of 
the garbhagriha h.as several inverted offsets forming a projected 
comice, on the top of which the .sikhara is placed. The facades of 
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both the sanctum and Ihc sikhara are divided into sharp ridges, an 
arrangement that must have resulted from the division of the facades 
into rathas and pagas. The body of the sanctum is otherwise plain, 
but the sikhara is profusely decorated with scroll work and “ chaitya- 
window ” pattern. The corners arc slightly chamfered, in contrast 
to the rigid corners of the earlier group, but the sharp edges of the 
ridges are retained. From this stand-point this temple appears to 
be anterior to the finest of this group, namely the Siddhesvara temple 
at Bahulara (Bankura) , which exhibits a more developed type 
(PI. XXXV, 86) In this specimen, made of brick, besides the 
divi.sion into rathas the plainness of the sanctum is relieved by niches, 
capped by miniature sikharas in the central rathas. and by three 
horizontal bands (bandhana) j)assing all around just in the centre. 
The last is peculiarly a feature of the typical Orissan temple, not 
usually met with elsewhere. Not only were the comers of the tower 
rounded, but there was also a corresponding rounding off of the 
different pagas. The ornamentations, too, have grown more elaborate 
and cover up the whole exterior face of the temple from the basement 
to the top of the spire. Unfortunately the top. consisting of the 
dmalaka and the finials, has tumbled down, giving the temple a rather 
bald appearance, and the hand of time has been heavy on the brick 
mouldings and decorations. But, considered as a whole, the graceful 
proportions and the chaste and elegant style of decorations make 
the temple one of the best specimens of Indian temple architecture. 
A. K. Coomaraswamy assigns- the temple to the lOth century a.d. 
K. N, Dikshit thinks^ this date a century or two too early. From 
general architectonic shape and decorative style a date in the 11th cen- 
tury may not be unrea.sonable. Of the stone temples, the Saresvara 
and the Sallesvara (PI. xxxvi, 88)^ at Debar (Bankura), the sancta 
alone are now preserved, and as they closely resemble that of the 
Siddhesvara temple, all the three may be regarded as belonging to 
the same period. To this or .somewhat later period probably also 
belongs the Jatar Deul in the Sundarbans (PI. xxxvi. 87) tradi- 
tionallv connected with an inscription (not traced) of one Raja 
Jayantachandra, purported to have been issued in 975 a.d. Modern 
conservation, carried out in hopelessly indiscreet manner, has obli- 
terated its original shape and features (PI. xxxvi. 89). It is evident, 
however, from an earlier photograph, that the temple had considerable 
architectural merit, and closely resembled the Siddhesvara in plan. 
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elevation and decoration, save that the latter showed a more 
curvilinear outline of the sikhara. 

It appears from a study of the rekha temples of Bengal that they 
were related to the earlier group of Orissan temples like the Parasu- 
ramesvara, the Muktesvara, etc. It is interesting to point out that 
this early group in Orissa was nearer to the older arche-types of the 
Gupta and the post-Gupta periods and cannot be said to have deve- 
loped as yet into the typical Orissan form, as is to be found in the 
famous Lingaraja at Bhuvanesvara. The temples of Bengal, again, 
consist of a single element, the detd proper, there being no trace of 
the typical Orissan adjunct of the jagamohana. Instead, Bengal acco- 
mmodated an approach vestibule in the thickness of the front wall. 
Further, the temples of Bengal do not show such extreme variation 
of the ground plan and section as is to be found in the later temples of 
Orissa. In these respects Bengali architects displayed a better sense 
of reserve and restraint than their Orissan contemporaries. The 
ornamentations in the Bengali temples are also chaste and elegant, 
the chief decorative motifs consisting of the “ ckaitya-vrindow” the 
running scroll-work and the miniature replica of the tower arranged 
in rows. The rekha temples in Bengal may not have the grandeur 
of the stupendous stone monuments of the sister province of Orissa, 
but they exhibit better taste, and the brick examples in particular, 
though in ruins, represent a fine and mature skill in the science and 
art of architecture. 

The temples described above are all that remain of the ancient 
refcAu-architecture of the province. R. D. Banerji includes several 
others^ within the mediaeval Eastern Indian school, but none of them 
appears to be earlier than 1200 a.d. The temples Nos. I, II, and III 
at Barakar can hardly be assigned to a period before the 15th 
century a-d.^ The Ichhai Ghosh temple at Gaurahgapur (Burdwan) 
seems to be still later in date. But these examples are important 
as survivals of the ancient rekha type in a period when it appears 
to have been forgotten and replaced by a different style of temple- 
architecture, the most varied examples of which are to be found at 
Vishnupur (Bankura). 

As an example of the third type of temples in Bengal may 
be mentioned the temple of Lokanatha in Nalendra, illustrated in 
MS. Add. 1643 at Cambridge.® Here the roof, rising in gradually 
receding tiers, is surmounted by a fairly big stupa, complete with 
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all its component elements. The corners at each stage are further 
decorated with miniature replicas of the stupa, and as such 
the temple represents a fair elaboration of the type which may be 
found in its simpler and apparently earlier form at Uddiyana and Tlra- 
bhukti^ where the corner elements have not made their appearance. 
No structural example of the t 3 Tpe has been found to exist in Bengal 
or Eastern India, but possible analogues may be found in the 
Abeyadtoa (PI. xxxvii, 90) and the Patothamya at Pagan in Burma. 

The fourth type may be seen in its early form in the manuscript 
illustration of the temple of the Buddha at Pupdravardhana (sketch) * 

and in an image of the 
Buddha from Mahakali 
(PI. XXXIV. 83).* The 
temple represented in each 
of these specimens exhibits 
a roof composed of a suc- 
cession of sloping tiers in 
gradually diminishing 
stages with a curvilinear 
aikhara placed over the 
last stage. In the top 
section the sikhara ends 
with the usual dmalaka- 
sild over which is raised a 
miniature stupa as the 
finial to indicate the Bud- 
dhist character of such a 
monument. The temple 
over Arapachana Mafiju- 
sri, found somewhere in Bengal,* with its more elongated and 
slender outline of the sikhara and corner-towers, shaped like 
chaityas, surrounding the main spire at each tiered stage, may 
represent a further elaboration of this rare form. The two images of 
the Buddha, one from Sib-batl (Khulna ; PI. lxx. 170) ® and the other 
from Bihar, closely resemble each other, and the temple over each 
of them, though partly obliterated by the crowds of figures required 
to portray the different events in the life of the Master, does not 
appear to differ much from that over the god Mafijusri. Sculptural 
representations of similar temples and possible structural analogues 
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reproducing the main characteristics of the shape and elevation of 
the type have been found at Pagan in Burma. 

The exacavations at Paharpur' are singularly important as 
exhuming a temple, which some scholars declare to be of a type 
entirely unknown to Indian archaeology. The colossal structure, 
measuring 356' 6" from north to south and 314' .3 from east to 
west, occupies nearly the centre of the immense quadrangle forming 
the monastery. The ground-plan (infra p. 505) * consists of a gigantic 
square cross with angles of projection between the arms. The 
temple (PI. xxxvni. 93) rose in several terraces, with a circum- 
ambulatory walk, enclosed on the outer side by a parapet wall around 
the monument, in each of the two upper terraces. Access to the first 
and second terraces was obtained by the extensive staircase provided 
on the north. 

This apparently complex plan, however, becomes very simple 
when the monument is examined and studied from the top down- 
wards. Dikshit appears to be right in observing that : 

"the plan of the Paharpnr temple was the result of a premeditated development 
of a single central unit, in which future expansion was in a sense predetermined 
in a vertical direction, that is in the setting up of new floors, etc. but not 
laterally.”* 

A hollow square pile in the centre, shooting high up above the 
terraces, provides the pivot round which the whole plan of the stu- 
pendous monument is conceived. The walls of this lofty central unit 
form a sharp square, and in order, most probably, to relieve this mo- 
notony, provision was made in the second upper terrace for a projec- 
tion, consisting of an ante-chamber and a mandapa, on each face, 
leaving out a portion of the whole length of the square at each of the 
four corners. This arrangement resulted in a cruciform shape with one 
projecting angle between the arms of the cross. The circumambula- 
tory passage with the parapet wall was made to run parallel to the 
outline of this plan. A similar rectangular projection on each side 
was also added on the first terrace thus variegating the plan still 
more. The basement conformed to the alignment of the first terrace 
structure with the result that the angular projections in the plan of 
the first terrace and that of the basement were three each between 
the arms of the cross, to which an additional projection was added 
by the staircase landing just in the middle of the northern arm. An 


* ASl. 1922-2S, pp. 116-23; 1925-26. pp. 107-13. 141; 1926-27, pp. 140-49, 
119; 1927-28, pp. 38-.39, 101-11, 144-45; 1928-29, pp. 97-98; 1930-34, Pt. *. 
pp. 113-18 ; Paharpur. 

’ ASI. 1930-34, H. xi.vn ; Paharpitr. PI. i. 

* Paharpur. 7. ^ 
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enclosure waU strictly conforming to the basement plan, with only 
a slight deviation near the main staircase, runs round the monument. 
There are reasons to believe that this complete plan, from the base- 
ment to the top, along with the different component elements, 
belonged to a single period of construction, and the evidences of later 
repairs, additions, and alterations did not fundamentally affect the 
general arrangement and plan. An earlier prototype of the Pahar- 
pur temple has been reported to have been discovered at Lauriya 
Nandangarh in North Bihar.^ But so far as can be gathered from 
published reports and reproductions, the angles of the Nanda,ngarh 
monument appear to be purely decorative and to have originated 
from an entirely different conception. The disposition of the angles 
is different at Nandangarh, and every re-entrant angle has been 
strengthened with a buttress. The peculiar arrangement of the 
projections of rectangular structures round the monument at each 
lower level, which resulted in the projecting and re-entrant angles 
that we see at Paharpur, is found to be absent at Lauriya Nandan- 
garh, The Paharpitt monument may be said to have its own 
distinctive characteristics and no exact parallel has so far been found 
elsewhere in India. It should be noted that the existing basement 
of a later structure within the monastic quadrangle® at Paharpur 
seems to be a close replica of that of the main temple. Here the plan 
is more perfect and symmetrical with the provision of approach-steps 
in all directions, instead of in the north only, as we have in the main 
temple. 

It has been suggested by Dikshit® that the main shrine of this 
colossal edifice was situated at the top, i.e., on the third terrace, and 
consisted of a square cella with a circumambulatory verandah all 
aroimd. The evidence, now before us, is, however, against any such 
inference, and in view of the extremely mutilated condition of the 
monument at the top it is diflScult to follow Dikshit’s line of 
argument on this point. Naturally and logically, the sanctuary and 
what are described as its ante-chanibers and inan4apas should have 
been placed at the same level. The hollow square pile, forming the 
central unit of this stupendous structure, exhibits a brick-paved floor 
inside “roughly at the level” of the ante-chambers and 
that surround it. But no access to this inner square from the ante- 
chambers has been found, nor is there any evidence that there was 
such an access which had been blocked at a later period. Under 
the circumstances, the paved platform in the centre of the hollow 


’ ASl. 19S5-36, M>. 65-68, PI. m-rn; 1936-87, pp. 47-60, H. xxl. 

* Paharpvr. 26, PI. xx(b). * Ibid- P- 
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square, which had been strengthened by a deep soling of bricks and 
several courses of offsets, does not appear to have served any function, 
except to add to the solidity of the foundation of the lofty walls of 
the central square. So far as the arrangement of the temple goes, 
the sanctuary could have neither been situated at the top nor inside 
the central square pile. Regarding the plan of the temple Dikshit 
has made one plausible suggestion that a four-faced (Chaturrmikha, 
Chaumukha) Jaina temple, which existed very likely at the site, 
might have furnished the barest model* of the present structure. 
This is a pertinent suggestion, which is worth more serious consider- 
ation than has been given to it. In this connection, we should also 
take into account a particular type of temples at Pagan in Burma,® 
which may be described as an adaptation of Chaumukha shrines of 
the Jainas. The type represents a square temple with four figures 
of the Buddha, set in recessed niches, on the four faces of a solid 
masonry pile standing in the centre of a surrounding corridor which 
is approached through entrance vestibules on one or more of its 
faces. Later on, we shall have occasion to notice several other points 
of resemblance and affinity between the Paharpur monument and 
the Pagan temples. The Pagan temples seem to offer a striking 
analogy to the temple at Paharpur and may be compared with 
profit for the many problems that surround this unique Indian 
monument. The walls of the central square pile at Paharpur do not 
exhibit any evidence of their being provided with niches, but, bearing 
in mind the analogy of the Pagan temples and of Chaumukha shrines, 
a suggestion that images were installed, either in what are described 
as the ante-chambers or in the man4apa halls which stand projecting 
from the four walls of the central square block in the second terrace, 
may not appear to be quite improbable. 

The walls of the temple were built of well-burnt bricks, laid in 
mud mortar, and considering the materials used, it is remarkable 
that after a lapse of so many centuries parts of it are still standing 
to a height of about 70 feet above the ground level. The plainness 
of the walls is relieved on the outer face by projecting cornices of 
ornamental bricks (‘twisted rope’, ‘stepped pyramid’ and ‘lotus 
petal’ patterns) and bands of terracotta plaques, set in recessed 


* Dikshit uses the word ‘outline’ (p. 7) which pre-supp<»e8 an earliw 
structure that served as the nucleus for additions and amplifications at dMerent 
times. As it stands now, the temrie bdongs whdesale to a single period of 
cmstruction and if any eariier structure exbted it served as a model for the present 
monument, which was conceived on a much grander scale, and not as a nucleus for 
lata additions and accretions. 

• JGIS. a. 5-28. 
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panels, which run in a single row all around the basement and in 
double rows around the circumambulatory passages in the upper 
terraces. Similar cornice patterns and bands of terracotta plaques 
of approximately the same date have also been laid bare at Gokul 
and at Govinda-b/titd in Mahasthan.' In contrast with these terra- 
cotta plaques, the lower part of the basement is embellished with a 
number of stone sculptures in alto-relievo, which arc almost wholly 
Brahmanical, but extraordinarily varied in style. 

As already stated, the main fabric of the temple belongs to a 
single period of construction, most likely to the time of Dhannapala, 
who was responsible for the foundation of the monastery around it in 
the latter part of the 8th century a.d. But the presence of not a few 
sculptures of definitely late Gupta style led scholars to refer the 
scheme of embellishment of the basement walls, and consequently 
also the construction of the temple, to the late Gupta epoch.® 
Dikshit has recently revised his opinion and attributes the construc- 
tion of the temple to the time of Dharmapala,® but he has not 
tried to explain the enigma of the occurrence of earlier and 
professedly Brahmanical sculptures in a later Buddhist temple. 

There are as many as sixty-three stone sculptures decorating 
the basement, and a glance at the sketch-plan of the distribution of 
these sculptures around the basement walls is enough to show that 
they occupy niches, placed at irregular intervals, that cannot in any 
way reflect the original scheme of decoration, which must have been 
conceived according to a logical and ordered plan. As for example, the 
northern half of the basement has only twenty-two niches filled in 
with sculptures, while the southern half has as many as forty-one. 
Such irregularities are also clear in the disposition of the sculptures 
between each arm of the cross, viz. seven in the north-west sector, 
eleven in the north-east, twenty in the south-east and fourteen in 
the south-west. Such is also the case with regard to the main walls 
at the three cardinal points, viz. four in the eastern and the western 
walls and six in the southern. It is only the projecting angles that are 
invariably provided with sculptured niches on both faces (except at 
the southern end of the main western wall, where there is no corres- 
ponding sculpture facing south). But the niches, intermediate 
between the projecting angles, are most unequally distributed, there 
being no intermediate niche in the north-western sector and only 
four each in the north-eastern and south-western, while they occur 
most frequently in the south-eastern. Dikshit has tried to explain 

’ ASI. 193S-36, pp. 67 ff, PI. rsm; 1936-37, pp. 51 ff, H. xv-xvn. 

Ibid. 1987-28, p. 39. . Paharjmr. 87. 
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this clear irregularity by attributing the comparative absence of the 
intermediate niches in the northern half of the monument to the 
absence of direct sun light in the north and to the limited number 
of available stone reliefs.^ But none of the explanations seems to 
be satisfactory, and the foregoing analysis leads us to the evident con- 
clusion that the intermediate niches and sculptures, whether on the 
main walls or between the projecting angles, did not form part of 
the original plan, which admits of stone sculptures only at the 
angular projections, one on each face, as pieces de accent. Such an 
inference gains further strength when we find that the sculptures in 
these projections are almost always of approximately the same size, 
executed in the same kind of material, pertain to the popular 
narrative themes (having hardly any cult significance at all), and 
belong to a popular idiom of art, quite distinguished from the 
hierarchic and the classical, but intimately related to the vast number 
of terracottas — undoubtedly part of the original decorative scheme — 
stylistically as well as iconographically. These sculptures, as binding 
the corners of the stupendous monument, come in the logic of a 
planned decorative arrangement, and the construction of the main 
temple in all its essential features during the period of Dharmapala 
in the latter part of the eighth century a.d. may safely be inferred. 
The intermediate niches, mostly fitted in with sculptures of 
Brahmanical deities of the late Gupta epoch, appear to have been 
provided for in later times to accommodate sculptures, as gathered 
from the earlier monuments at the site or in the neighbourhood. 
During the long life of the buildings at Paharpur, nece,ssitating 
successive periods of repairs and renovations, it is onlj' reasonable 
to assume that the existing niches were more than once disturbed, 
which account for some, but only a few. sculptures of the second 
group now appearing in the comers, pieces that can be definitely 
recognised as belonging to the corners filling up intermediate niches, 
or reliefs belonging to the ba.sement decoration being picked up from 
the upper stratum in the monastic cells. 

The superstmeture, the method of roofing, and other details 
of the main temple are difficult to ascertain now. Sir John 
Marshall assumes the temple to have been a ‘ garbha-chaitya ’ or 
a hollow pagoda.- Such was also the view of R. D. Banerji, who 
described the main shrine of the temple as consisting of a “ hollow- 
roofed chamber.^ But hollow-roofed temples are extremely rare, 
and it is quite reasonable to infer that the temple was capped by 


’ Paharpur p. 9. 

’ lUmtd. London Nem, Januarj- 29, 1927, p. ISO. 
“ ASI. 1925-28, p. 109. 
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some sort of superstructure. The arrangement of the structure at 
the lower terraces would appropriately suggest a roof rising in 
receding tiers over the vaults spanning the different corridors. The 
square masonry pile in the centre, on the analogy of the Pagan 
tempIeSj may be said to have supported a curvilinear sikhara as the 
crowning element of this colossal edifice. At Pag.sn the central pile 
is solidly designed and constructed. But at Paharpur. probably to 
reduce the weight of the stupendous building and to guard against 
resultant sinking, it was left hollow, though sufficient stability for 
the accumulating weight as the monument rose up has been ensured 
in the enormous girth of each of the four walls. The above sugges- 
tion gains further strength from the analogy of the temples that may 
be found outlined in several of the images and paintings of Eastern 
India, noticed above (supra p. 503). 

The temple-type at Paharpur has been frequently described as en- 
tirely unknown to Indian archaeology. The Indian literature on archi- 
tecture,^ however, often refers to a tj'pe of temple, known as sarvato- 
bhadra, which should be a square shrine with four entrances at the 
cardinal points, and with an ante-chamber on each side (chatuhsaUlr- 
gpha). It should have uninteiTupted galleries all around, should 
have five storeys and sixteen comers and many beautiful turrets 
and spires. The temple at Paharpur, as now excavated, approxi- 
mates in general to the sarvatobhadra type as described in Indian 
texts on architecture. It is a many-storeyed temple, consisting 
perhaps of a votive shrine in each of its four projected faces and 
surrounded by a continuous circumambulatory passage, with further 
projections and passages at the next lower terrace, to extend the 
building proportionate to its height, a measure which results in .so 
many projecting and re-entrant angles of the ground plan. Thus, 
in Indian temple architecture the type does not appear to be quite 
unknown. It is only the disappearance of the other examples that 
has been responsible for the view that the Paharpur type is a novel 
one in Indian architecture. Presumably it was not very much 
developed on Indian soil and was ultimately forgotten. The sdstras 
enjoin such a type for the kings and gods, and most of the mounds 
in Bengal, that can still be traced as rising in terraces, may perhaps 
reveal, on excavation, such a type of temple. The ruins of a 
temple, exactly similar to the Paharpur plan but of much smaller 
dimensions, have accidentally been laid bare at Birat (Rangpur).® 


* Brikatsamhita. m. 36 and also the ndevant commentary ; Matsya 
Ch. m. 84-35 ; JISOA. n. 137. 

* A8I. 1926-26, p. 113. 
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From such remains and from representations of almost similar 
temples in the sculptures and paintings, this type may be taken to 
have been characteristic of Eastern India. 

The importance of the type of temple laid bare at Paharpur in 
the history of Indian colonial art and architecture in the Far East is 
immense. Unfortunately our space is limited and a detailed discussion 
of this point with reference to every important feature cannot be 
attempted here. Suffice it to say, that this type of temple from 
Bengal profoundly influenced the architectural efforts of Further 
India, especially of Burma and Java, the origins and associations of 
which had been taxing the archaeologists since the time of Janies 
Fergusson. The square temples at Pagan in Burma present remark- 
able points of similarity with the Pahaipur temple, and these have 
been discussed in detail elsewhere.* The points of divergence 
between the two are also many, and though the shape of the Paharpur 
monument might have afforded a possible scope for imitation by the 
Burmese architects, there must be recognised a fundamental difference 
in the general conception and arrangement of the Pagan temple as 
a whole. Dikshit refers to Chandi Loro Jongrang (PI. xxxix, 94) 
and the Chandi Sewu (PI. xxxix, 95) in Central Java, which offer 
the nearest approximation to the plan and superstructure of the 
Paharpur temple. The general view of the former,” Dikshit 
writes, 

“ with its angular projections, truncated pyramid shape and horizontal lines of 
decoration reproduces the prominent characteristics of the Indian monument. Ihe 
iimer plan of the Chandi Sewu strikingly resembles the plan of the central shrine 
and the second terrace at Paharpur.” 

The Paharpur temple belongs clearly to an earlier period ; the 
close connection between Eastern India and the Archipelago is an 
established fact, and 

“in view of the closer similarity between the two examples, the possibility is clearly 
suggested of the Indian monument being the prototype.’” 

The study of temple architecture will remain incomplete without 
a brief notice of a few fragments of brick buildings, not strictly falling 
within the groups mentioned above, that have been laid bare in 
recent explorations. Very few details have, however, survived and 
it is difficult, in most cases, to form any idea about the respective 
plan and elevation. The remains of- the temple at Baigram 
(Dinajpur) may, in all likelihood, be identified with the temple of 
Sivanandi, mentioned in the copper-plate grant, dated 128 g.e. 
(447-48 AJ>.) , that had been found at the site. Originally, it appears 


‘ JQIB. EC. 6-28 and iJates. 


• A81. 1M7-28, p. 39. 
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to have consisted of a square sanctum, surrounded by a circumam- 
bulatory passage enclosed by a wall.^ There is only one entrance 
door-way towards the west. In plan it is identical with a particular 
group of Gupta temples, represented by a flat-roofed square shrine 
within an outer hall of circumambulation,- but in the case of this 
contemporary Bengal example the method followed in roofing the 
inner sanctum and the outer hall is not known. 

Several extremely mutilated structures have been unearthed in 
excavations carried on from time to time in and around the ancient 
city of Pundravardhana, centring round present Mahasthan (Bogra) . 
At Bairagir-6Ai#d inside the garh proper the trial excavations of 
1928-29 exposed fragmentary structures at two different levels, 
assigned to the early and late Pala epochs.® In both cases only the 
plinths are now preserved, the earlier structure being partially 
buried under the later, and all that can be known is that the former 
appears to have been of a cruciform plan with re-entr.ant angles. 

The Govinda-feAitd, a high mound just abutting on the river 
Karatoya outside the fortress walls of Mahasthan, have exposed 
buildings of different periods, beginning from the late Gupta epoch, 
each successive stnmture partially enveloping and obliterating, to 
some extent, the one lying underneath.^ As a result it is very 
difficult to obtain an idea of the plan and other features of a building 
of any particular period, unless each stratum and structures thereon 
have been systematically cleared and extricated. It is possible, 
however, to recognise among the different structures buildings of 
terraced deviation. The decoration of the walls with dados of 
terracotta plaques was also a characteristic - mode of ornamentation 
in the early periods of construction. Some of the best pieces of 
terracotta art, whether loose or in situ, have been discovered at 
this site. 

By far the most interesting structure in and around Mahasthan 
appears to have been the one that once stood on the site of the 
gigantic Medh mound at Gokul. The mound was approximately 
43 feet high, and, when excavated, presented the appearance of a 
cobweb of blind cells without any apparent plan or arrangement 
(PI. xxxvTii, 92) A closer study, however, reveals the fact that 
these apparently meaningless cells served an important purpose by 
providing a high and solid foundation for an imposing shrine at 
the top. Unfortunately only the plinth of the shrine has been 

‘ ASJ. 1834-33, p. 42, H. xi\. b. e, d. - » JISOA. vm. 151. 

’ ASt. 1028-29, pp. 90-91. * Ibid. pp. 94-97; 1936-37, pp. 

' IWi. im-86, p. 41; 1936-86, pp, 67-68. 
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preserved to us. In plan it is a polygon of twenty-four sides 
having in its centre a circular structure, which had a gold leaf, 
bearing the figure of a bull in repouss^ depMjsited below. The shrioe 
is placed more than thirty feet above the ground level on a solid 
foundation raised by means of four massive walls forming a 
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quadrangular platform, the intervening spaces of which were made 
compact by erecting cross-walls and by filling up the cell-like enclo- 
sures, thus formed, with earth. Subsidiary smaller quadrangles were 
also added on four sides to lend further strength to the high and 
solid foundation supporting the shrine. These sub^ary quadr- 
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angles were also rivetted on the outside by additional rows of walls 
and cells, they being shallower and of less height as they reach 
the ground level. The western quadrangle is longer than those on 
the other three sides, and from the remains of a wide flight of steps 
it may be assumed that the main approach was from the west. 
This novel arrangement of buttress quadrangles not only lent 
stability to the whole monument but also added to the grandeur 
and imposing character of the building that once stood on it. Un- 
fortunately no evidence is available at present for ascertaining the 
form and appearance of the superstructure over this rather interest- 
ing shrine. Nevertheless, from the different levels of the successive 
quadrangles it may be assumed that the whole structure rose in 
graded terraces until the shrine at the top was reached. 


V. Ahchitectural Members 

Various architectural members, specially pillars and door-frames, 
lie scattered throughout the ancient sites of the province. It was 
usually the custom to fashion such members either in wood or in 
stone, and the artists, especially those of the Pala period, spared no 
pains to cover these up with elaborate decorations. Wooden 
members, because of their fragility, have mostly perished, but 
several specimens, recovered from East Bengal, may be seen in the 
Dacca Museum. Stone specimens, because of their durability, are 
more commonly found, and these members, lying about here and 
there in shapeless ruins, testify to the grandeur and grace of the 
edifices to which they once belonged. Pillars with decorations of the 
late Gupta period are known, but they are very rare. Mention 
should particularly be made of the two tall pillars, which had been 
u^sed to form a drain in a later structure at Bairaglr-bAt^d in 
Mahasthan.^ The richly ornamented fragments of basements for 
p3lara in the 7nan4apa halls of the main temple at Paharpur are 
also worth noticing.® The characteristic motifs of lotus, Idrtimukha, 

are boldly designed and elegantly executed, and illustrate the 
st traditions of Gupta art. There is no dearth, however, of pillars 
. Pala period. The commonest and the simplest type 

IS m'ded into three sections, — ^the base, the shaft, and the capital, 
the ^ and the last being square in shape while the second is octa- 
gona . There is no decoration on them except a triangular and a 
*®ct*ngiilar device, carved alternately in low relief on each face, at 


* ASt. 1088-89, p. 90, p, 


’ ASl. 1927-88, XLW, d. 
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the bottom and the top of the shaft. Sometimes, again, a “ chaitya- 
window ” motif on each face appears as the sole decorative pattern 
of this plain type. Quite a large number of such pillars have been 
found, and a good collection is preserved in the Rajshahi Museum. 

A richly decorated type, belonging originally to a Sivaite edifice 
built by a ‘ lord of Gauda ’ of Kamboja lineage, may be seen in the 
Dinajpur Raj Palace garden^ (PL xl, 96) . The base and the top 
are square, but the shaft is dodecagonal. The bftse consists of a 
square section enclosing a richly ornamented vase out of which 
issues a luxuriant foliage that adorns the lower part of the base. At 
the bottom of the base are two gam figures, seated back to back, at 
each corner. The bottom of the shaft on each face shows a lotus 
stem, alternated by a vertical creeper design, issuing out of the 
foliated ornament of the vase. Almost near the top, the shaft is 
encircled by a band consisting of a series of IdrtimiMias, from the 
mouths of which hang down elegant beaded loops with intervening 
tasselled beaded cords supporting a bell. The capital is made up 
of a ‘ compressed vase,’ indented like an dmalaka-sUd, the base of 
which shows rich arabesque work on each side. By the richness of 
its decoration and on account of its association with an historical 
inscription, this pillar stands out as a prominent landmark. The 
decorative patterns may be said to be characteristic of the period 
(approximately 10th century aj>., supra p. 1S3) and may be seen, 
with slight modifications and variations, on other contemporary 
examples. 

A remarkable wooden pillar, discovered from a tank at Arial in 
the district of Dacca, is a fine example of wood-carver’s art in 
ancient Bengal.^ This, along with two more wooden pillars and 
other examples of wooden sculptures now in the Dacca Museum, 
amply testifies to the prolific use of this material in the structural 
and plastic arts of the province. Actual specimens are, however, 
very rare on account of the fragile nature of the material. The 
Arial pillar (PI. xn, 97) is about ten feet in height with a diameter 
of about two feet. Of pleasing proportions, it represents a type, 
slightly different from that of the Kamboja pillar, though it is as 
richly decorated as the latter. The base, as usual, is square in 
section, but the shaft and the capital are respectively hexagonal 
and round. The base section (PL xu, 99) consists of the usual 
ornamental vase with a prominent lartimukha on each face of the 
top square section. Prom the mouths of the Jdrtimukhas hang 


‘ EI8M8. 157; PI. V3aaax(e). 

* Jotenud of Arts and Crafts, m. 5 and {Jatea. 
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down beaded strings, decorating the sides of the ornamental vas®. 
The bottom section of the shaft shows a triangular design on each 
face containing circular loops with figures of animals and birds, a 
pattern that is repeated inversely at the top section. The middle 
section (PI. xu, 100) , which is usually left bare, is, however, pro- 
fusely decorated in this particular pillar and consists of a central 
moulding with bands of designs on either side. The lower one 
exhibits a Mrtimukha at each comer of the hexagonal section with 
hanging strings of beads accommodating within each loop the figure 
of a gandharva. The upper band consists of human and animal 
figures in various attitudes and poses. The top of the shaft (PI. 
xm, 101), above the inverse triangular motifs, is carved with foliage 
patterns. The capital section (PI. xni, 101) is circular and consists 
of two parts with a recessed moulding in between, the lower one 
indented exactly in the fashion of an dmalaka-sild, while the upper 
shows an encircling band of lotus petal design. A notch has been 
morticed across the capital section to hold a bracket or an architrave, 
whi^, however, is missing. In point of well-planned design and 
bold raecution this wooden pillar has no parallel, and it is fortunate 
that the hand of time, though heavy, has not been able to obliterate 
it completely. 

In connection with this pillar it is interesting to refer to a wooden 
bracket recovered from Sonarang and now preserved in the Dacca 
Museum^ (PI. xliv, 106) . It is divided into three sections, the 
central one of which consists of a square panel depicting a figure of 
Vidinu, seated in yogasana. The two sections at either end have 
bwn cut away at an angle of 45° and the ends have been 
rcrfled up. It appears that similar wooden brackets fixed on tops of 
pillars were in use to support the architraves or lintels in a building 
made either of brick or stone. 

The four stone pillars, originally from Handial in the district 
of Pabna, and now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta® (PI. xxix. 72) , 
represent a rather rare type that is not usually met with. 
Stylistically they may be dated towards the end of the 12th century 
h.Si. The square base is quite plain except for a decorated niche 
on each face containing the figure of a deity. The shaft is do- 
d^agonal up to about the three-fourths of its height, the rest being 
^colar. The bottom is decorated with a raised band, bearing in 
ytBef tw^ve dancing female figures. This feature may also be 
^S^Stred to have characteHsed an extremely mutUated example from 
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Bangarh (Dinajpur) , now in the Rajshahi Museum. From a 
mass of arabesque at the top of the dodecagonal portion hangs a 
chain with a bell on each of its four facets. The circular portion bears 
three encircling bands set up one above the other. 

Apart from architectural supports, independent free-standing 
pillars, crowned by some sort of finials, usually the figure of Garuda, 
the carrier of Vishnu, were also installed in front of temples. These 
pillars, too, mostly belonged to the usual decorative pattern, described 
above. For example, we may mention the Garuda pillar, now in 
the Dinajpur Raj palace garden,* and the fragmentary pillar from 
Paikore (Birbhum) , bearing the inscription of Rdjd Karna.^ A plain 
round shape may be seen in the famous Garuda pillar of Bhatta 
Guravamisra at Badal (Dinajpur), of which the top and the finial 
are now missing, and in the upper part of a monolith bearing an 
image of Manasa found at Paikore.® The so-called Kaivartta pillar, 
standing in the middle of a tank (Dhivar-dighi) in Dinajpur(Pl. xn, 
98) , presents a plain hexagonal shape all through, with a peculiar 
cap-like ornament at the top. 

The mediaeval Orissan temple usually shows the figure of a lion, 
either singly or rampant upon an elephant, projecting from each, 
face of the tower. The rekha temples of ancient Bengal, now extant, 
do nowhere exhibit such a feature, though some of the later temples 
of the type usually belonging to the 14th or 15th centuries AJ). (e^. 
the Barakar temples Nos. 1, 2 and 3) follow the Orissan practice of 
providing a projecting figure of a lion about the middle height of the 
tower on each face. That such a custom might also have existed in 
ancient Bengal may be inferred from a huge architectural stone, 
discovered from Maldah and now preserved in the Rajshahi Museum 
(PI. XLin. 103) At one extremity there has been carved the 
fore-part of a rampant lion, no doubt as a projecting bracket on the 
body of the tower. The major portion of the stone has been left 
undressed, apparently because this part, being encased in masonry, 
was not meant to be seen. 

The next important architectural member executed in stone was 
the door-frame of temples, consisting of a pair of upright jambs 
capped by a lintel. A number of such jambs and lintels have come 
down to us from different parts of Bengal, but complete sets are 
comparatively rare and can only be seen in the immense door-frames 
recovered from Bangarh (Dinajpur) and re-erected in the Dinajpur 
R£j palace. The jambs exhibit several vertical bands, usually 


• VRS.M. No. 4, p. 28. Figs. 2-3. 

• JWi. 


ASI. 1921-22, p. 79. 
EISMS. H. Matm(c). 
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decorated with different patterns, and this scheme of decoration is 
continued horizontally on the lintel, which moreover contains a niche 
in the centre occupied by the figure of the deity, installed in the 
sanctum, or of Ganesa, the bestower of success. The bottom of the 
jamb sometimes shows the figure of an attendant deity or of the 
river-goddesses, each in a sculptured niche, over which the usual 
decorations begin. The simple and common type of the door-frames 
exhibits a division of the surface into several vertical bands, in the 
form of running offsets, such bands being carried over to the lintel. 
The huge black basalt jamb from Raotal Gandhasail in the Rajshahi 
district, and now in the Rajshahi Museum, represents such a plain 
type, but with a serpent carved in relief on the outer band. A 
slightly decorated and more developed type may be seen in a group 
of door-frames, where the plainness of the band on the outer edge 
is relieved by division into different parts effected by simple mould- 
ings, each part being carved in very low relief with what looks like 
two elephants, face to face, with the trunks intertwined. The 
vertical bands provided enough scope for the artists and gradually 
the whole surface came to be covered with profuse ornamentations. 
A very elegant specimen of a jamb, hailing from Mandoil (Rajshahi) 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum, may be regarded as characteristic 
of the group (PI. xun. 105)^ At the bottom towards the inner 
edge is an ornamental niche with a trefoil arch containing the figure 
of a Sivagana. Over this niche run three vertical bands with two 
others on the outer edge. These bands, from the inner edge, consist 
of an arabesque, a row of lotus petals, a row of female figures one 
above the other, a row of round and diamond-shaped rosettes and 
finally a twisted bead-rope pattern with a bearded dwarf at the 
bottom. The lintel corresponding to this jamb shows the above 
decorations horizontally with the figure of a Imga within a trefoil 
niche in the centre, sigmfying thereby that the temple, to which it 
belonged, was dedicated to the worship of Siva. The fine execution 
and the chaste decorative patterns make the piece one of the best 
sp^imens of door-frames in the province. A rather over- 
ornamented type may be seen in the huge Naga-darwaza, “ the 
serpent gate-way,” in the Dinajpur Raj palace (PI. XLn, 102) . A 
lintel from Gaur, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (PI. xuv, 
107) is of particular interest as not conforming to the usually 
known decorative scheme. There is no division of the surface into 
receding bands, but a graceful decorative design may be found in 
the ardied panel with triangular spandrels at the comers. The left 


* &SMS. 160, FI. tactxrsfcl. 

• msm. p. 161, H. *0(6). 
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spandrel accommodates a gandharva couple, and the right a pair 
of kinnara and kinnari with musical instruments. Inside the arch 
there are three niches, each accommodating a figure. The central 
niche shows the standing figure of Brahma^ with four hands 
testifying to the fact that it belonged to a shrine of Brahma, rather 
a rare thing in the period. The beautiful scroll-work on the arched 
face, remarkable for its perfect drawing and elegant execution, and 
the group below, arranged in different niches, with graceful and 
rythmic dance-poses at the extremities, exhibit the artist’s skill and 
sense of composition, and give us an idea of the grace and magni- 
ficence of the temple, of which it once formed a part. 

Along with the door-frames should also be mentioned the several 
niche-pilasters that have been discovered from the Sundarbans (PI. 
xxrx. 71 and 73) Niches, it should be observed, formed a 
distinctive element in Indian temple architecture. They had also 
an important place in the temples of ancient Bengal. At Paharpur 
they appear as regular sunken panels, flanked by decorative stone 
pilasters. Sometimes when the supply of stone fell short the decora- 
tive patterns of the stone pilasters were copied in terracotta and not 
infrequently an arched frame was provided for at the top. Subse- 
quently, niches usually consisted of a trefoil shaped frame with two 
pilasters supporting the arch overhead. The Sundarban pilasters 
appear to belong to this group and exhibit the decorative motifs 
us ually seen on the stelae of contemporary images — Gajasimha, 
hamsa, etc. The bold draughtsmanship and elegant execution speak 
eloquently for the skill of the artist and for the richness of the 
buildings to which they belonged. 


Mr. R. D. Banerji takes it as Vishnu (.EISMS. 161, PI. xc.6). 
FRSJf. No. 8, Fig. 8. 



11. SCULPTURE 


I. Inthodcction 

In Ancient India architecture and sculpture almost inevitably 
went hand in hand. In view, therefore, of what has been said 
above in respect of the antiquity of religious buildings, the art of 
sculpture must have been fairly developed during or even before the 
Gupta period. Unfortunately, specimens of sculpture, that can be 
definitely dated before the 6th or 7th century aj)., are very few. 
Apart from the infiuence of the damp climate of Bengal upon 
terracotta and brick, which were presumably the chief materials 
available to sculptors in the early period, an important reason for 
the comparative paucity of early specimens of art in our province 
has to be sought for in the lack of proper scientific and systematic 
excavation of ancient sites in Bengal. Most of the specimens of 
Bengal sculpture, besides those in modern temples or found lying 
above ground, are mere chance finds from tanks and ditches, or 
exacavated from the upper stratum of the soil. That is one reason 
why we have so many specimens of the latest periods of art, and 
so few of the earlier. 


n. Early Terracottas : Scnga Affiliation 

The oldest specimen, yet known, of Bengal sculptures, is a 
couple of stray terracotta picked up from Pokhama (Bankura) 
the ancient Pushkarana {swpra p. 48) , and Tamluk (Midnapur) 
the ancient Tamralipti. The Pokhama find, now housed in the 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University (PI. xlv, 109) , 
exhibits definite Suhga characteristics so familiar to us from the 
Bharhut railings. With its lower part broken, it represents a 
.standing female figure (6") perhaps a YakshinI, with a head-dress 
fashioned exactly on the Bharhut model. Her right hand lifts a 
^rtion of the skirt in an angle, and the left, resting in akimbo, 
holds a suka bird. Her heavy neck-ornament, arranged in two 
stages and composed in heavy square units modeUed as if in separate 
plastic volumes, her rounded and stiff pair of breasts similarly 
modefied, and arrangement of the folds and hangings of the upper 
md lower garments, all unmistakably reveal her intimate relation- 
s' with the Sunga idiom of art. The Tamluk piece conforms 
.iteort to the same description and exhibits the same characteristics, 
t It seeuM to belong to a later date, and is perhaps more closely 
l®i*tea with the dightly later Mathura sculptures. 
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A burnt clay figure of a female deity, belonging to the Suhga 
or Maurya period, was found at Mahasthan.^ Another terracotta 
figure of the Suhga period was also found at the same place.® But 
these are too indistinct to give us any clear idea of the characteristics 
of the sculpture of the period. 


III. Kushan Affiliation 

Next in point of time are three sculptures® which may be said 
to exhibit some affinities with the art of the Kushan period. Not 
executed in the red sandstone of Mathura, they appear to have 
been the work of local artists. All of them hail from North Bengal, 
roughly Pundra of ancient times, and are now housed in the 
Rajshahi Museum. Of these two are representations of Surya, one 
from Kumarpur and the other from Niyamatpur, both in the 
Rajshahi district ; the third one is of Vishnu from Hankrail in 
Maldah (PI. xlv, 110). All these figures are in low flat relief; 
their sharp and rigid angles and lines help to confine the main 
eflfect to the surface. All of them maintain a stem frontality ; the 
accents are always placed on linear effect and not the slightest 
attempt is made at the rounding of the contours. The features are 
broad and heavy, with broad shoulders almost in a straight line, 
and the elbows, making sharp angles, placed at some di.stance from 
the bodies. All these features are characteristic of the secular art 
of the Mathura school represented by the portrait statues of 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Chashta^ia. The main point of Kushan 
affinity of the Surya figures is the distinctly Kushan dress, a long 
tunic covering the body from the neck to the knees, as is to be 
found on the royal portraits on Kushan coins as well as in the 
portrait statues of the Kushan and Saka kings. In the Vishnu 
image from Hankrail, the upper part of the body is bare, but the 
lower part of the loin-cloth is treated in a fashion which is strongly 
reminiscent of the lower part of the typical Kushan dress. It is, 
of course, difficult to label these sculptures as Kushan, but at the 
same time it is to be admitted that they present favourable points 
of affinities for assigning them to a period contemporaneous with the 
Kushan sculptures of Mathura. The peculiar features noticed above 
have no parallel in any other school or period of Indian art. It is 
evident also that these sculptures were the works of local artists 




.<4S/. 1930-34, p. 1S8, PI. vxn-g. 
Ibid. 

Supra pp. 431, 438. 
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who were only distantly touched by the Mathura tradition. This 
is evident from the material used, a kind of buff-coloured sandstone, 
as well as from the crude, coagulated and unsophisticated appearance 
and treatment of the sculptures themselves. 

More distantly related in time with Kushan-Mathura, but 
inwardly connected more closely with the consciously sensuous and 
sophisticated female figures on the railings from Mathura, are the 
terracotta pieces recently collected from the ruins of Bangarh 
(Dinajpur) and now housed in the Asutosh Museum (PI. xlv, 108) . 
Three pieces are noteworthy, of which the two smaller ones 
(3"X2f") seem to have been cast from the same mould, and the 
third (5j" X , preserved up to the knees, though from a 
different mould, exhibits the same motif in a remarkably similar 
formula. Standing in slight dhhanga, a young lady, with regular 
features, fully ornamented, and a pleasing face, lifts her right hand 
on a level with her heavy hair-dress, and keeps her left in what 
seems to have been in akimbo. She has lost the heaviness of the 
girdle as well as the fullness and roundness of the breasts of her 
Mathura sisters, but retains the characteristically Mathuraesque 
elaborate girdle-ornament and the general sensuousness of the physio- 
gnomical form, though in a subdued manner. But the slightly 
drooping breasts, regularity of features, softness of the modelling of 
contours, and the subdued sensuousness of form seem to indicate 
the evolution of the Bengal school towards the common Gupta 
idiom of art. 


rv. The Gupta Idiom 

The Kushan art of Mathura had its logical culmination in the 
Gupta art whose main centre was at Sarnath, though it sent out 
its^ radiations almost all over Northern India. The heavy, solidly 
built, earthly and stolid Buddha-Bodhisattva type of Mathura 
gradually transformed itself into the delicate, reposeful and highly 
spiritual Buddha type of the Gupta school. The intensely human 
gestures Md features of the Mathura type, expressive of enormous 
ener^, gives way to a type of human representation, absorbed in 
meditation and fully expressive of inner spiritualisation. The 
iipta type is characterised by a dignity in which metaphysical 
mow ledge and spiritual charm equally contribute to the mature 
feeedom and disciplined mastery of fonn.”i 

. mfluence of Samath travelled eastwards as far as Tezpur 

m Assam. Of the sculptures of the Gupta period found in Bengal, 


* ‘Sotaamh, No. 40, p. 108. 
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Gupta Art in Bengal 

the standing image of Buddha from BiharaiB (PI. xlvi, 112) may 
be regarded as the best, and stylistically the earliest, being datable 
not later than the early 5th century a.d. Executed in Chunar 
sandstone, the type closely resembles the contemporary images from 
Samath.^ In spite of its sad mutilations, one can easily notice the 
soft poise and balance, and the smooth and subdued modelling of 
the whole figure. A mood of calm and peaceful contemplation, the 
spirit of dhydna-yoga. and a refined delicacy of the fle.shliness of the 
human form and a flowing linearism find a graceful expression within 
a disciplined outline. The affiliation with Samath is more than 
evident even in the sublimation of the emotional traits that 
differentiate a typical Sarnath Buddha from the standing image of 
the Buddha in copper from Sultanganj in Bhagalpur or from the 
stucco figures of Maniyar Math at Rajgir. 

The Deora (Bogra) image of Surya {supra p. 456) in bluish 
basalt seems to belong to the “ eastern version ” of the Gupta 
tradition. In point of style and execution this image can be dated 
in the 6th century a.d., having general resemblance with those of 
the panels in the Gupta temple at Deogarh, or with the recently 
discovered image of Vishnu from Mathura. The prominent tTit>ali 
marks, the paucity of ornaments, and strict simplicity of design, 
coupled with the circular halo with only a beaded border, and the 
long wigs falling on the shoulders, are strongly reminiscent of the 
typically Gupta tradition and tendency, but at the same time one 
cannot fail to notice that there is a warm sensuousness in the 
fleshliness of the torso. The sublimations of Samath seem to have 
been endowed with an emotional and sensuous touch which is 
equally noticeable in the deep shadows below the eyes and round 
the lips. 

A higher aesthetic and spiritual consciousness pervades the 
sublime Surya figure that hails from Kasipur in the Rundarbans, 
now in the Asutosh Museum (PI. XLVii, 115). The soft but 
restrained emotionalism of the eastern version of the Gupta tradition 
is nowhere, in known specimens from Bengal, more evident than 
in this image. A little earlier in date, the Kasipur Surya shows 
almost the same iconographic, stylistic and physiognomical form as 
that of the Deora Surj^a referred to above, but the modelling here 
is of a more sensitive quality, execution more refined, and the 
inwardness of conception more evident. 


* Supra p. 466. 

’ In view of this resemblance and the materiel used, viz., Chunar sandstone, 
the possibility of the image being imported from Samath is not altogether excluded. 
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T his emotionalism and warm sensuousness of the modelling are 
equally noticeable in the gold-plated bronze image of Manjusri 
(PI. XLVI, 111 and 113) picked up from the Balaidhap mound, 
(supra p. 466) . The eastern version of the Gupta tradition has left 
its trace in the fleshy rounded face and the thick lower lip, in the 
pointed tips of fingers bent backward, and in the soft sensuous 
modelling of the entire frame controlled within a slim well-defined 
form. The close-fitting drapery and the general style of work, the 
paucity of ornaments coupled with a simplicity of design, are all 
characteristic of early Gupta workmanship indicating a date not 
later than the 6th century a.d. 

The general tendencies of art specimens of Bengal belonging to 
the 5th and 6th centuries are, therefore, clear ; they belong to the 
common denominator of contemporary Indian art, and exhibit the 
well-known characteristics of the Samath school combined with the 
emotionalism of its eastern version in a more or less degree. It is 
interesting to note that almost all the art specimens of this period 
that we know of from Bengal hail from the ancient Pundravardhana- 
bhukti^ which was in continuous possession of the Guptas for a 
much longer period than any other part of Bengal (supra Ch. rv) . 


V. Period of Transition 

The 6th century saw the culmination of the classical Gupta 
tradition in India, but already in the succeeding century inertia sets 
in and a drowsy heaviness of form overtakes the art. New energy 
swms to seek expression which must have been due to contacts with 
different local traditions that gradually began asserting themselves. 
In Bengal we have a few specimens of this stage of Indian plastic 
art, of which three are worth mentioning. Of these, two octo-alloy 
inmges were unearthed together from Deulbadl (Tippera) viz. an 
eight-handed gilt image of the goddess SarvanI (PI. lx, 147) bearing 
an inscription of queen Prabhavati, wife of king Devakhadga 
(supm pp. 86-87), and a miniature, about six inches in height, repre- 
senting the Sun-god Surya, seated cross-legged in his car drawn by 
seven horses (supra p. 457) . The third, a bronze Siva (PI. vn, 20), was 
found at Manirhat, Jayanagar (24-Parganas). The first image was 
sto en, the second is exhibited in the Dacca Museum, and the third 


i« Simhavahinl at Pokhania has been referred by some 

a ? a grounds of style. But tlie image is so hopelessly mutilated 

baa lecenUy been cau^t with the image. 
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is now in the collection of Mr. Ajit Ghosh of Calcutta. The change 
that Gupta classical tradition had undergone in the meanwhile is 
clearly visible in all these images. The stiff and the erect Sarvani is 
but a forerunner of the conventional Pala image, and the surrounding 
rim, to which the goddess’s hands and other decorative designs 
serve as struts, anticipates the Pala stele composition. This is 
equally true of the entire composition of the miniature Surya image. 
The approach towards Pala art is evident ; equally evident is the 
slowing down of the high-tide of Gupta tradition, and very little 
remains in these images of the latter’s refined sensuousness and 
sensitive abstractions. 

A few specimens of this phase of Indian plastic art and its 
derivations are to be found at Paharpiir ; but Paharpur provides 
much more than this. It presents a much fuller expression of the 
culture-complex of Bengal for at least two centuries, and therefore 
demands a fuller and more elaborate treatment. 


VI. Pahabpuh 

The stupendous shrine at Paharpur (supra pp. 504 ff.) was built 
in the 8th century a.d. Apart from the numerous terracottas which 
decorate the faces of the walls in regular rows, there are as many 
as sixty-three stone sculptures all around the basement wall of the 
main temple. The general disposition of these sculptures, and the 
great probability that they belong to different periods, have been 
discussed above (p. 509) . While there may be difference of opinion 
regarding the last point,' one cannot but distinguish in these 
sculptures three distinct groups with marked difference in style and 
artistic excellence. 

The first group containing the large majority of sculptures, 
mostly in the niches at the projecting corners, but not unoften also 
in some of the intermediate niches, of almost the same size and 
executed in greyish or white or spotted sandstone, was undoubtedly 
executed synchronously with the building of the monument itself. 
They tell a large variety of tales. A considerable number depicts 
scenes from the life of Krishna, — not the Krishna of the Brahmanical 


" Mr. Dikshit (Paharpur, 37-38) seems to refer all the sculptures to a sim^e 
period, though he is somewhat doubtful. Dr. Kramrisch was originally in favour 
of grouping them into two or three different periods (Rupam, No. 40, p. 108) , but 
later changed her opinion and attributed the divergence in style to different trends 
or traditions (Indian Sculpture, p. 216). Mr. S. K. Saraswafi (Sctdptnre. 
Chs. iv-vn) has fully discussed this question and maintains that the sculptures 
bdong to three or at least two different periods. 
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hierarchy, but Krishna of every Bengali house-hold, — the eternal 
lover, the eternal pet child of the mother, — and some of his exploits 
as the divine hero. There are some other panels again which can 
be recognised as having connection with several themes of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyam (PI. XLVir, 116) , themes that 
have the most popular appeal to the ordinary men and women even 
to this day. Besides, there is quite a good number that represents 
women in graceful dancing poses, dvdrapalas with curly wigs resting 
on their staffs (PI. xlvii, 114), men and women making love to 
each other (PI. xnvin, 117), and various other incidents from daily 
life of the humble village folk. The people that take part in these 
scenes seldom use fine girdles and ornaments, but wear plain and 
scanty clothes ; they exhibit no inwardness of thought or expression, 
nor do they show any trace of refined sensitiveness or cultured 
sophistication. Their features and appearances are exceptionally 
heavy and perhaps sometimes crude, without any proportion or 
defimtion of form. When standing they carry a rather stiff and 
weighty bust on two column-like legs tapering towards the ankles. 
Their sharply defined features hardly exhibit any modelling that 
gives a plastic effect. Their heavy drapery hangs down, covering 
completely the body underneath, and is indicated by parallel lines 
at the hangings ; in majority of instances a close-fitting tunic 
(PI. xiiVnr, 118) reaching above the knee, clings fast to the waist 
and thighs. Big and bulging eyes, coupled with a perfectly crescent- 
shaped mouth carved on a full round face, produce an unsophisticated, 
almost naive, expression lit up with the simple joy that was theirs. 
They tell us whatever they have to, fully and frankly. 

A very deep artistic significance attaches to these sculptures 
so full of lively action, free and dynamic movement, and simple but 
complete and superb expressiveness. Free from the trammels of 
religious and iconographic tradition gathered in the Silpasdstras and 
PratimalaJaharfa texts, the art of these sculptures derives its inspira- 
tion directly from the life aroimd through keen observation, and it 
18 the immediate experience and dynamism of daily life itself that 
IS imparted into them with all its joys and sorrows, mirth "and 
^^our. The realities of the daily life of the common people form 
t e social content of this art, technically so crude and imperfect but 
so intensely human, so highly expressive of life, and artistically so 
unmeant. 

• intimately connected with this group of stone sculptures 

M the wiy large number of terracotta plaques (PI. saJX-Mi, 

picked up 

the site. Even when they are in their original positions, it 
B dtffioilt to establish any sequence of subjects that might originally 
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have been intended. But even as they are, they exhibit the same 
character as the stone sculptures described above. Exuberant in 
the richness of their subject-matter, the terracotta artists at Paharpur 
were fully responsive to their environment. Their fancy and 
imagination seem to revel in the joy, mirth and sorrow of men and 
nature around. No subject was too small or unworthy of attention 
for them. Scenes from the Rdmdyana and the Krishna legend 
abound, Krishna taken as a member of every-day life. Well-known 
stories from the Pahchatantra (PI. ltv, 133) or from the Brihatkathd 
are represented with evident humour and picturesque expressiveness. 
Men and women of primitive tribes (Pis. lii, 127 ; Lv, 137) inhabit- 
ing outlying regions of Bengal are represented with all their local 
and ethnical characteristics. Composite animals and semi-divine and 
semi-human figures (Pi. xlix, 120) and gandharvas are depicted 
with as much interest as is evident in the various movements 
associated with different occupations of daily life ; men seated on 
their haunches ; acrobats balancing their body on their hands or 
attempting difficult feats ; women with children in arms or drawing 
water from a well or carrying pitchers and entering their hamlets ; 
warriors both male and female (Pis. lii, 127 ; lhi, 128 ; 
LV, 136) ; archers mounted on four-wheeled chariots ; travelling 
mendicants with long beards and bent bodies, reduced to skeleton, 
canying staff in their hands, their belongings hanging from either 
ends of a pole carried on their shoulders (PI. l, 122) ; Brahmanas 
practising rituals ; cultivators carr 3 dng ploughs ; musicians, both 
men and women, with their instruments (Pis. li, 124 ; lii, 126 ; 
LV, 134, 135) and so on. In fact, every conceivable subject of 
ordinary human life finds its place on these plaques. They also 
represent the entire animal world and the flora of the country. 
Lion, tiger, buffalo (PI. liv, 131), antelope (PI. liv, 130), jackal, 
elephant, bear, monkey (Pis. lii, 125 ; liv, 132) , mongoose, cobra, 
lizard, hare etc., are all very naturalistically depicted in their peculiar 
movements and characteristics required by the subject-matter. 
Similarly we find ducks and geese, fish and tortoise in their typical 
actions and movements. Gods and goddesses abound^ — Siva in 
those manifestations that are still popular in Bengal villages, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Gane^. Buddhist deities, mostly of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism, including Bodhisattva Padmapani, Manjusri 
and Taia also appear here and there. But such representations of 
divinities of hierarchical religion are few and far between. 

The essential nature of the terracotta art of Paharpur is wholly 
popular, and it derives its inspiration from the mind and imagina- 


* These have been dealt with in Ch. xm.. Part n (Iconography) . 
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tion of the simple village folk. That it draws directly from the 
daily life of the people is evident from the intense human interest 
taken by the artists of these plaques in all created objects of nature, 
in all stages of rest and movement, in all expressions of emotion and 
in all possible and impossible situations. Their mind seems to roam 
from one to the other end of their daily world of emotional and 
intellectual experience. It is impossible to find in the hieratic 
religious art of India at any given period such a large .social content, 
such variety of human feelings, such intimacy of contact with the 
events and experiences of daily life, such spontaneous actions and 
movements, depicted with such powerful effect and purposeful 
rhythm. These artists, simple village-folk, living on the patronage 
of their poor village, with simple tools and the easily available material 
of mud and clay from the village tank or river at their disposal, 
do not and cannot lay claim to any technical perfection, or higher 
emotional or intellectual experience, but no one can deny that they 
had a very keen observation of nature in its widest sense, and au 
absorbing interest in life. More than any other tradition or school 
in Indian art, these plaques give us a true insight into the real 
social life of the people of Bengal in those days. We can visualise 
through them how the common people lived their lives away from 
the courts and aristocratic environments, and we can catch a glimpse 
of the social and thought-content of the ordinary men. 

The majorit;^ of these terracotta plaques are contemporaneous 
with the building of the monument itself and must be dated not 
later than the last half of the 8th century a.d. Men and wom«J 
represented on them bear a well-defined physiognomical form with 
a bust gradually attenuating towards the waist. The modelling 
s^ws little flexibility except at the waist and abdomen, but their 
pastkity is revealed in their variegated movements and actions, 
eir fingem and toes are, as it were, only indicated, not modelled ; 

Iff eyes with almost bulging eye-lids are set in an almost full face 
with an open mouth defined by two full rounded lips. Breasts of 
^men are full and round, and the garments are almost invariably 
vy rad treated as separate plastic volumes, though not unoften 

e a^st reveals an understanding of the anatomy of human and 
anonal form. 

As already noted, these terracotta plaques belong to the same 
n o art as the stone sculptures themselves discussed above, 
undoubtedly are the art of the common people and both reveal 
t^same characteristics not only in their quality of dynamism, 
rad movements but in their subject-matter, their techn^iki 
gS nppearam^ as vrelL The fact that the craftsmanship 

wme WHi^tur^ seems to be more crude and heavy than 
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that of the terracottas has to be explained by the difference in 
materials. These folk artists who usually practised their skill in 
the easily pliable material of soft clay could not evidently exercise 
their tools with the same ease on stone ; but even then there is 
hardly any essential difference. It is, however, curious how the 
simple village artists were given so wide a scope to exercise their 
skill on a monument directly- patronised by the king and the upper 
gentry and evidently controlled by a hierarchical religious order. 
All the more curious it is when we place this fact against the 
background of our knowledge of other phases and periods of Indian 
art, where we find an art which is not the direct product of the 
common people, but of the court, the cult and the merchant guilds 
who happened to be the usual patrons of art. 

It is evident that this art of the people must have existed in 
Bengal in the earlier periods as well, but it could hardly assert 
itself against the hieratic art of the earlier periods and of the upper 
classes. The people’s art practised by the people themselves was 
almost invariably obliged to confine itself in the villages where it 
was generally practised in mud and straw, in terracotta or scroll 
paintings and other simple village decorations. It is by sheer chance 
that at Paharpur we meet with this art coining to the fore and 
finding scope to exhibit itself on a monument brought into existence 
by the king and the court. But this happened only for once so far 
as we know, and then again it goes back to its own fold, and for 
many centuries we have no more glimpse of it. Nevertheless it 
seems that the idea travelled further east, in the Indian cultural 
colonies, for example in Burma, where in the two Petleik Pagodas, 
in the Ananda and some other monuments of Pagan we meet with 
terracotta plaques decorating the outer walls, revealing the same 
dynamic movement and expressive of popular fancy and imagination. 
In Bengal itself the Pala and Sena school of art, definitely a hieratic 
school, gave this art of the people very little scope for coming to 
the fore. Centuries later, when politically Bengal was only very 
loosely connected with a king and a court or with any hierarchic 
religious order, we find the art again asserting itself in the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries. There was hardly any strong local central 
authority in the province, and whatever there was, was more or less 
of a popular character. Members of alien faith and tradition, who 
had come to exercise political power, allied themselves more with the 
culture of the common folk than with that of the gentry and the mer- 
chant class. It is during these centuries that a vernacular literature 
fully expressive of the emotions and experiences of the ordinary people 
came into existence, and left its rich legacy in our rich ballad litera- 
ture, in the Mangala-Xdtiyaa, in the verses of the seasons, in the 
67 
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popular versions of the epics, and so on. Parallel with this growth 
of popular vernacular literature we find also the revival of the people’s 
art. In a number of post-Muhammadan temples in Faridpur, 
Jessore, Burdwan, Birbhum, 24-Parganas and other districts of 
Bengal, we find a wealth of terracotta decorations in which all the 
characteristics of the people’s art are in view, and the same charac- 
teristics can be traced as late as the 19th century in the scroll- 
paintings and book-covers recovered from various places of the 
province. Almost untouched by the hieratic art of the court and 
the cult this art of the people retained its genuineness and undiluted 
character. 


Coming back to a consideration of the other two groups of stone 
sculptures at Paharpur one is struck by the world of difference in 
attitude, subject-matter, temperament and general technique between 
these two groups and the one just discussed above. Most of the 
se^ptures of these two groups (groups 2 and 3) depict cult 
divinities, not always strictly according to canonical texts, but on 
the whole conforming to the dictates of the Brahmanical hierarchy. 
Artistically, too, their attitude is much more sophisticated, and they 
attempt to achieve a standard of dignity, grace and refinement which 
are definite characteristics of a people of higher breed and of the 
upper classes of society. 

The third group, which is best represented by the so-called 
Radha-l^islma (?) group (PI. lvii, 142), the Yamuna (PI. lvih, 
1^), Siva (PI. Lvti, 141), and Balarama (PI. Lvm, 143) reliefs, 
ows the soft and tender modelling and the refinement and delicacy 
of futures which we generally associate with Gupta classicism. 

esi es a soft sensuous modelling, which gives an impression of 
* pliability, we find a pleasing physiognomical form 

e itmg broad chest smoothly gliding to a narrow waist, a 
tophanous drapery clinging fast to the body in spite of parallel 
Olds and an elegant taste in ornamentation and a soft flowing line 
m mdmdual as well as in general features. All these help to accen- 
uate an attitude of intense grace and dignified expression. It is in 
IS sina group again that the inner spiritualism of the Sarnath 
oo IS s 1 apparent, and may be felt in combination with the 
arm sensuousness and emotionalism of its eastern version. In this 
P^ec , and m point of general execution and treatment, this group 
3 ^PWros at Paharpur is not very much unlike the stucco reliefs 

cain.3^^1. Manjusri of Mahasthan, and 

“ ‘^te. Most probably they are 
date thM the stone sculptures of the first group and the 

basement walls of the monu- 
explamed by the theory of later insertions (suprtt 
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p. 509) of materials gathered from the remains of earlier monuments. 
Otherwise we are bound to presume the existence, side by side, of 
an indigenous folk-art, and a developed hieratic art deriving its 
inspiration from the classic art of the Gupta period. 

The second group of sculptures at Paharpur, of which there are 
about one and a half dozen specimens (PI. nvi, 138-40), is marked 
by a general heaviness all through, including the drapery and the 
ornaments which appear to be rather coarse. One or two panels 
are marked bj^ lively action and movement, but in the case of single 
standing figures, in spite of their slight dbhangas, there is a dull 
rigidity, and due to the stiffening of the pose, the legs, with slight 
or no modelling at all, look more like posts supporting a 
rather heavy torso. The refinement and delicacy of the third 
group is lost in the flabby and distended physiognomical form which 
hardly reveals any plasticity of modelling. The soft gliding linearism 
of the Gupta tradition that one notices in the so-called Badha- 
Krishna group appears at times to be sharply broken. The mouth 
is a perfect crescent even on a specimen that retains much of the 
Gupta heritage in physiognomical features and plastic effect. While 
the fingers in certain cases are so modelled as to give an effect of 
soft sensitiveness, the toes are almost invariably only indicated by 
incisions and are heavy and crude at the extreme. The eye-brows 
set on a broad and not unoften heavy face are more strongly curved, 
and in a majority of cases the incised line above gives them a 
modelled effect. 

We have already noticed that the third group of sculptures, 
which have but few specimens to offer, may be taken to represent 
the eastern version of the classical Gupta tradition. The second 
group, however, seems to have drawn part of its inspiration from 
eastern Gupta tradition, but basically it seems to have been evolved 
from the sculptures of the first group. This second group then 
represents a compromise between the tradition of Gupta sculptures 
and indigenous Bengali form as represented by the first group. It 
is quite possible that the second and the third groups belong to the 
same period, say, the 7th century a.d., and the distinction in style 
and workmanship between the two groups can be explained if we 
assume the third as an eastern version of the Gupta trend and the 
second as the result of the indigenous trend of the first group 
coming into contact with that of the third and evolving a new form. 
In this process of evolution the trend represented by the second 
group lost the lively action and spontaneous expression of the 
indigMious tradition, but gained from the East Indian Gupta tradi- 
tion a certain technical perfection and a more or less still and 
conventionalised physiognomical form. It is from this trend repre- 
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seated by the second group that we may trace the beginnings of the 
stiff, erect, somewhat sophisticated and conventionalised cidt images 
of the Pala and Sena periods, one of the earliest versions of which 
one can see in the stone Vishnu image from Kakadighi (Dinajpur ; 
PI. Lxi, 148). The new tendency thus evolved sacrificed the 
movement, action and expression of indigenous tradition to an 
unsatisfactory imitation of physical form and comparative perfec- 
tion of technique of the Gupta art. This new tendency, which 
dominates the artistic expression of the hieratic art of Bengal in 
subsequent centuries, threw the indigenous tradition into the back- 
ground. The tendency of the first group, however, did not altogether 
die out and continued its influence, though in a less degree. 


vn. Rise of the Eastern Indian School of Art 

For a whole millennium, from the 3rd century B.c. to roughly 
about the 7th century a.d., Indian art admits of a common 
denominator of the stages in its development. In political history 
as well, the ideal of an all-India suzerainty looms large throughout 
the millennium. The local spirit and regional characteristics no 
doubt influenced both political and cultural ideals ; nevertheless an 
all-India character may be discerned in emotional, intellectual and 
spiritual expressions, of which Gupta classicism in the literature of 
Kalidasa, the sculptures of Sarnath, and the paintings of Ajanta were 
superb climaxes. Towards the end of the 7th and beginning of the 
8th century a.d., the history of India begins to take a swerve in 
another direction. For one or two centuries more the ideal of an 
all-India sovereignty still lingers, but the regional spirit gradually got 
the better of the Indian in all spheres of life. In the political sphere 
different kingdoms begin slowly to evolve a consciousness of their 
respective frontiers, and this regional outlook gradually reacts on 
ifferent aspects of culture as well. The local scripts and dialects 
^ gm to take definite shapes during the next two centuries, and it 
IS m this formative period that we have to seek for the genesis of 
all major languages and alphabets of mediaeval and modern India. 
The ^me thing is true of Indian art as well, and in Bengal the Pala 
peno ushered in a local school which developed its own charac- 
teristics and continued till the end of the Hindu period. It is not 
for our present purpose to dwell on the various factors 
a to this important change. Our task is only to indicate the 
• ™t reflected themselves in the sphere of art as practised 

^ together with Bihar and Assam, evolved, during 
Ajt.. what may be called the Eastern Indian School of 
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mediaeval art. As already noted above, the Palas ruled in Bengal 
and Bihar during nearly the whole of this period, and occasionally 
exercised suzerainty over Assam. 


VIII. Sociological Background of Pala and Sena Sculpture 

The Pala kings were professedly Buddhists, and though Buddhist 
establishments seem to have received their direct patronage, the 
majority of the people remained within the fold of Brahmanism. 
Pala art and culture seem to have thrived not so much on the 
patronage of the court as on that of the rich individuals, and derived 
its strength and inspiration chiefly from the priA^ate wealth and 
exigencies of religious cults. 

There was a change in the attitude of the court during the 
reign of the Senas. They seem to have developed a rather pompous 
and luxurious court-life and with it a highly sophisticated and high- 
brow aesthetic taste, that delighted in over-sensitiveness of form and 
gestures, a sensuous worldliness and meticulous details of ornamenta- 
tion. This is reflected in the high-flown and rich ornamental 
Sanskrit that developed in the Sena court as well as in the art of 
the period. 

The art of Bengal during these four centuries is essentiaHv 
religious, and inevitably reflects the religious experience of past 
centuries ; not the religious experience of any individual, but the 
integrated experience of the cults themselves. Gods and goddesses, 
Avhether Buddhist or Brahmanical or Jaina, have all Avell-established 
iconographic types which are never transformed, except in minor 
details, by any peculiar personal artistic experience. 

It is obvious that only those who could afford to pay the artist, 
and defray the expenses of materials for the making of the image 
and its installation for purposes of worship, had the privilege of 
enjoying the luxury of earning religious merit. This presuppo.ses a 
prosperous lay community that obeyed the requirements of the cult 
or cults they belonged to. 

The individual donors of images were simple earners of religious 
merit, in which alone they were interested. As to the making of the 
image itself they left it to the artist who was guided by the living 
tradition, the iconographic canon, and a common heritage of artistic 
conception. Within these limitations the artist and his pupils 
exercised their skill and craftsmanship, and translated their personal 
religious experience into objects of art to the best of their ability. 
The artists ordinarily belonged to a professional class occupying the 
lower strata of society, and their craft was generally considered low 
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and not sufficiently respectable.^ Taranatha preserves the names of 
two artists of this period, Dhlman and his son Bitpalo, who are said 
to have flourished in the 9th century and founded a school of 
sculpture, bronze-casting and painting. The name or memory of no 
other individual artist has been preserv'ed in any record or popular 
tradition.* 

The chief factors that created this art of Bengal for four 
centuries are thus (1) the court ; (2) and (3) the cults and their 
votaries who belonged to prosperous communities with evidently a 
comparatively higher standard of living ; and (4) the artists who in 
groups and guilds* formed a section of the people not generally 


* Bha^Uk Bhavadeva, in his Prayaschitta-^rakarana quotes (p. 60), with 
at^^val, a passage which gives a list of low castes whose food and profession were 
fcKrbidden to Brahmanas. The list includes napi, nartaka, takshaka, ckitropajivh 

rangopajivi, tvarnakdra and karmahaTa. On the other hand reference to the 
chief of the aSpis in Varendra as a Ranaka, in the DeoparS inscription of Vijayasena, 
indicates that they sometimes held important office or position in the state. 

’ For Dhiman and Bitpalo, Cf. IB. 45-46. We possess names of several 
sculptors who engraved inscriptions on stones and copper-plates. Some of them 
have the designation tilpi. In . view of the very beautiful engraving and the care 
taken to mention their names, often along with those of their father and grand- 
father, in the records, it is le^timate to infer that their activities were not confined 
to engraving of inscriptions, and they, perhaps, also made stone and metal images. 
This inference is strikincdy confirmed by the reference to the engraver of the 
Silonpar stone-slab inscription (El. xm. 283 ff.) in the concluding verse which 
runs as follows : 

“Just as a lover (paints) with rapt attention his own mistress by means of 
ocdour-decorations, so also did Somem'ara, the Magadha artist (iilpavin=:MSgadhah, 
where Magadha seems to be the name of a caste, cf. injra p. 568) , incise (with 
rapt attention) this pniatti by means of a division of letters.” 

The poet has here defined very briefly, but in almost inimitable language, 
the spurt of true art which animated Some^ara, and it is impossible to regard 
him as a nme craftsman and not an artist of a hi^ order. The names of a few 
otter artists, known from Bengal inscriptions, are noted below : — 

* “Ktata. son of Subhafa, grandson of Bbogafa (Pala Ins. No. 2). 

Mahkha(?)dasa, son of Subhadasa, an inhabitant of Sat-Samatata, 

(Ibid. No. 17). 

* Vimaladasa, son of No. 2 (Ibid. No. 23). 

‘ Vishnubhadra, the sutradhara (Ibid. No. 16). 

Mahldhara, the silpi, son of Vikramaditya (Ibid. No. 31). 

^asideva, the iipi, son of No. 5, who is here referred to as Mahidhara- 
deva (Ibid. No. 39). 

’ iUpi Karpabhadra (Ibid. No. SO). 

* Sipi Tathagatasara (Ibid. No. 46 ). 

SulapStti, a Banaka, chief of the gu3d (poitk^&i) of ttlptt of Varendra, 
■tm of Brihaspati, grandson of Manadasa, and great-*randson of 
OhMtma (Dec^iiri Bis. of Vijayasena) . 

• Q. No. B u the preceding footnote (IB. tS, 40, S9). 
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considered sufficiently respectable. Evidently enough, these chief 
factors have hardly any room for the people at large. This art, 
then, was the art of the higher classes, of the dominant groups of 
the contemporary socio-economic order, and we have hardly any 
evidence during these centuries of the art of the common people. 

IX. General Features of the Pala and Sena Sculptures 

Generally speaking, the sculptures of the Pala and Sena epochs 
are carved out of black-stone (kashfi-patfuir), either fine or coarse- 
grained. The metal images are, however, cast in brass or in octo- 
alloy (ashta-dhdtu) . One or two images of gold and silver have 
also come down to us, and wood carvings also are not unknown. 

Usually stone and metal images of this period are all stelae 
carved in relief, though some figures are modelled in the round. Ah 
we march with time during these centuries, the relief becomes more 
and more independent from the stelae background, so much so that 
sometimes single metal figures modelled in the round are connected 
only by struts with the back slab, and in stone stelae the back slab 
is cut along the edges of the central figures in order to give them 
an appearance of images in the round. But in spite of its growing 
independence from the background the figure is bound by two- 
dimensional restrictions, and the general effect remains flat and 
compressed into the surface. It is only towards the closing years 
of the period, in the 12th century, that we come to notice a three- 
dimensional effect in specimens worked fully in the round and 
self-assuring in general appearance. 

The pivot of Pala and Sena sculptures is the human figure which 
combines in itself both spiritual and mundane suggestiveness. This 
is fully in keeping with canonical injunctions. In any sadhana, for 
example, of a female divinity as laid down in the Sddkanamdld, we 
find that religious abstraction and realistic vision of physical charm 
and beauty, almost to the point of sensuousness, go hand in hand. 
This is reflected in iconoplastic representation of the various 
goddesses as charming female figures. It is true of male divinities 
as well, whose features have the same full fleshly and graceful 
roundness of the female body. If heavy round breasts and bulging 
hips overemphasise the femininity of female figures, full of sensuous 
suggestiveness, the broad shoulders gradually attenuating to a narrow 
lion-waist (simha-kati) acce^^tuate the masculinity of male figures as 
well, equally suggestive of sensuousness in their fleshly plasticity or 
in their poses and attitudes. It is not unlikely that this sensuous 
suggestiveness of a really spiritual mood was due at the bottom to 
on inner experience of erotic nature, derived from sexual yoga or 
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from Tantric inspirations. But this inner experience loses its import 
when it is lifted from the experience itself to the plane of abstraction 
in a formula enunciated by the authors of the dhyamas. With the 
artists themselves in most cases it was nothing more. Based on 
actual experience, this tendency towards abstraction is canonised 
from time to time by respective cults into mathematical precision 
of proportion, symmetry, balance, repetition and even composition 
which the average artist followed most scrupulously. Within this 
canonical framework, the more gifted artist sometimes reveals a 
grasp of the inner experience, and through his works transfers the 
same to his less gifted colleagues. This is most perceptible in the 
rendering of soft fleshliness of different limbs in their fulness, and 
in the soft and tender roundness of their outlines. As a rule, there 
is no evidence of a realistic approach to anatomical details, but this 
is in striking contrast to the attitude revealed in the treatment of 
ornaments which are always and invariably chiselled with utmost 
care and almost metalbc precision, with all their intricate 
workmanship. 

The attitudes and movements of individual figures are also 
nothing but translations of inner experience, but again canonised by 
the respective cults. Such poses and attitudes, bhangas and mudrds, 
as we find in Pala and Sena art were handed down directly from 
the Gupta tradition that had already evolved the essential art-forms, 
but it was given to these four centuries of art-activity to exhaust 
all their latent aesthetic possibilities. Two statical attitudes, that 
of aama'pada-athdnaka where two tnink-like, stiff, weighty and 
massive legs carry a strictly erect bust, and another of vajra- 
'poryanka , — a seated posture with soles turned upwards and resting 
on thighs, seem to have been directly derived from a high spiritual 
experience, that of unshakability in the face of extremes of tempta- 
tion or anger, happiness or misery, peace or storm, and unchangeability 
in the midst of the everchanging world outside. On the other hand, 
male or female associates or counterparts, gods and goddesses that 
accompany the figure of the main deity in plajfful bhangas, or 
vegetal designs in luxurious and sensuous curves that decorate the 
stelae, the gandharvas that fly above in apparently carefree and 
playful manner, are all in deep contrast, in composition and in 
perception, to the main deity that stands or is seated calm and 
cwitemplative with all their weight on earth, — ^unshakable, immut- 
able, and unchangeable. In the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, 
fte accompanying elements, in spite of their seeming exuberance 
and sensuous luxuriousness, maintain a balance, but in the twelfth, 
m>t onoften they amply overwhdm the main figures by tiieir 
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Of other standing attitudes we know of slight dbhanga and 
tribhanga, of sitting attitudes the dsana known as makdrdja-Uld or 
lalitdsana. All these are more or less positions of easy and self- 
conscious gracefulness. There are animated attitudes and those of 
violent and active movements as well, for example, the dltdha and 
pratydlidha positions, the positions of three-stride Vishnu or Varaha- 
Vishnu or those of flying gandharvas. But all such attitudes, 
whether in rest or in movement, easy or animated, are the outcome 
of an experience of perfect composure and restfulness. The animated 
motion of the Varaha- Vishnu or a flying gandharva is but an aspect 
of the conception of that god or demi-god experienced in imagina- 
tion ; and what seeminglj' is the movement of a moment is but an 
inner attitude translated as if it were in a state of movement. That 
explains why even in an image of violent movement and action as 
in Mahishamardinl-Durga or Varaha-Vishnu, there is no correspond- 
ing agitation or animation in their facial expression which is alway.s 
one of calmness, happiness and bliss, the seeming movement and 
animation being only in the display of their limbs and in their 
formal poses and gestures. Not only are these attitudes of divinities 
dictated by tradition and canonised by the cults, but even the 
metaphysical interpretation thereof is furnished by them, so that 
the canons and the images provide for each other their own 
commentaries. 

As already noted above, most of the sculptures are carved on 
the stelae. In the image of SarvanT from DeulbadI (PI. lx, 147) 
as well as in the stone-reliefs at Paharpur, we have already seen the 
beginnings of stelae formation. By about the 8th century it came 
to take its full shape. The middle of the entire composition is 
always occupied by the figure of the main deity in high relief on a 
plane with the accompanying lotus-throne. In specimens of the 
9th and 10th centuries, the figure forms an integral part of the back 
slab, but with the progress of time it becomes almost independent of 
the stelae. On either side the attendant divinities (parivdra-devatds) 
and other accompanying figures are placed on separate lotus pedestals, 
smaller in size and in lower grades of relief. Below the central 
figure is the lotus-throne placed on the pedestal which shows on its 
face and sides vdhanas of the divinity represented, or vegetal and 
ornamental decorations, or simply worshippers with folded hands. 
Above the main deity is the prabhdvali, particularly in the earlier 
sculptures where the back of the stelae suggests nothing but the 
surrounding halo with its border of flames. Later the back of the 
throne is richly decorated ; the leogryph motives on either side of 
the posts of the throne, the hamsa motives above the throne lintel, 
makara devices and, in later specimens, kirtimtikhas play the most 
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prominent part. Above, to the right and left, gandkarvas fly in 
the midst of cloud-motifs in care-free and playful manner. The linear 
scheme is thus well-determined and whatever freedom there is, can 
only be found within the rigid outline. In specimens where the 
main figure stands in samapdda-sthdnaka or is seated in lalitdsana 
or in 'padmdsana, there is hardly any allowance for strong curves. 
But even within such strict and rigid linear scheme and severe 
composition, fluttering scarves and garments, u-pamtas and garlands 
following the line of the body, the curves of the accompanying 
figures, the flying gandharvas and the vegetal and cloud motifs 
introduce a certain element of liveliness in the otherwise .severe 
composition. Strong curves in the composition are also noticed 
when the main figure is one in atibhanga or tribhanga, but the 
main effect of solemn luxuriousness is produced not so much by the 
main figures, but by the curly exuberance of various decorative 
motifs, the elaborate jewelleries and the smooth and softly modelled 
surfaces of the bodies of the attendant deities, all worked out in 
various grades of reliefs. Different elements forming the composition 
are kmt into one as a single plastic group which is set against the 
back slab. The decorations at the top in quick succession of surface 
and depth allow the fullest display of light and shade which are in 
deep contrast with the large span of surface occupied by the main 
deity, always kept separate from the rest by a cutting of the back 
of the slab that follows the outline of the main figure. In specimens 
where no cutting is resorted to, the main figure fully modelled in 
the roimd leaves an open space between itself and the background, 
offering a depth that heightens the sharpness of its own outline. 
Sometimes the panvdrordevatds are treated in the same way though 
in a much lesser degree. This allows a considerable display of light 
and shade which is not a little responsible for the liveliness of the 
othmwise rigid composition. 


X. Evolution of Style ; 700-1200 a.d. 

Few images that can stylistically be dated in the 8th century 
^ known to us. An important group is comprised by four stone 
images, one from Boram (Manbhum) , two female divinities from 
(Burdwan), and an image of Vishi^u from Kakadi^ 
^majpur ; PI. lxi. 148). Stylistically all of them belong to the last 
of Gupte sculpture which is evident from the tender modellmg 
^ Bfiayy bodily forms. A boldness of composition in solid masses 
>8 pntKmhriy noticeable in the stone sculptures. The compoatiimal 
•eetnii are distrilmted aB over the surface, on the main as weB as 
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on subsidiary figures, and the facial and physiognomical type is 
also clearly a Gupta survival. The somewhat clumsy scroll decora- 
tions on the Barakar examples and the simple jewellery of the 
divinities point to the early date of the sculptures. The figures are 
so modelled as to suggest the soft texture of flesh and skin. They are 
full and heavy and the facial features are more directly connected 
with contemporary Magadhan specimens. 

The somewhat heavy bodily form is also noticeable in the 
metal images that stylistically belong to the same century. The 
Surya from DeulbadT, referred to above, and the Vishnu from 
Kumarpur (PI. lix, 146), both exhibit a heaviness of form, though in 
the latter the modelling shows a petrified tendency. The same 
boldness of composition in solid masses is evident, but there is in 
the Vishnu specimen an accentuation of crude angles in the linear 
composition. The DeulbadI example is in the best tradition of 
the last phase of Gupta sculpture and the tender modelling of the 
heavy bodily form is more than evident. The beaded decorations, 
the longitudinal aureoles and the simple ornaments bespeak of an 
early date for these specimens. 

Images definitely dated in the epochs of the Palas and Senas 
are rather very rare in Bengal. So far we have only five such 
specimens : one image of Vishnu from Baghaura (Tippera) dated 
in the third year of the reign of Mahipala i (PI. lxix, 168) ; two 
images — one of Vishnu (PI. lxx, 171) and the other of Siirya 
(PI. i/XX, 169) — dated in the reign of Govindachandra ; an image of 
Sadasiva from Rajibpur (PI. lxxv, 178) now in the Indian 
Museum and dated in the reign of Gopala iii (supra p. 167. 
f.n. 4) ; and lastly an image of Chandl from Dalbazar, Dacca, dated 
in the third year of Lakshmanasena (PI. ixxvri, 180) . These 
furnish us with five milestones from about 990 a.d., to 1180 A.D., and 
help us to determine the stylistic trend with more or less certainty 
which is further reinforced by dated images from Bihar. For the 
two preceding centuries, however, Bengal furnishes us with no image 
definitely datable, and here also we have to turn to Bihar to find 
out the general denominator of the Eastern School during this 
period, for Bihar provides us with a considerable number of images 
dated in the regnal years of Pala kings. But we must remember 
that the stylistic evolution in Bihar does not exactly correspond to 
that in Bengal. In Bihar the Gupta tide and tradition persist for 
a longer period than in Bengal proper, where the regional element 
asserts itself with power and strength earlier than was the case in 
Bihar. There is also a considerable difference in facial features, 
emotional characteristics and decorative details. But, nevertheless, 
a common stylistic denominator is admissible which helps to a 
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certain extent to group specimens found in different places in Bengal 
in an uninterrupted chronological sequence. To this we are further 
helped by palaeographic evidence afforded by inscribed images of 
the period. Moreover, already by the 9th century a.d., the Eastern 
School in Bengal establishes its standard and evolves its own 

principles which proceed from stage to stage according to natural 
laws of evolution. 

These stages in the natural process of evolution were sought 
to be traced for the first time by Dr. Stella Kramrisch, who has 
gone more deeply into the study of the subject than anybody else. 
The history of the process, as outlined in details by her, has here 

been taken fully into consideration, and it is gratifying to find that 

the natural laws of sculptural evolution as applied by Dr. 

Kramrisch fit in so well with the indications offered b 5 ’’ the few 
dated sculptures available in Bengal, as well as with those deriv- 
able from the dated sculptures of the Mediaeval Eastern School, 
mainly from Bihar. Indeed these dated sculptures serve as chro- 
nological milestones in the history of plastic art in Bengal during 
these centuries. In outlining this history, therefore, this chrono- 
logical setting has constantly been kept in mind. The character- 
istics indicated at each successive stage may not all be applicable 
in every case to the particular periods to which the sculptures are 
assigned, but the chronological setting as indicated below is the 
best that can be offered in the present state of our knowledge, 
especially as it would at least serve to give an idea of the essential 
and characteristic changes of the Pala and Sena sculptures. The 
following setting should not, therefore, be treated as anything more 
than a working hypothesis, which is mainly intended to focus the 
attention upon the essential features of the art of this period, and 
by bringing the isolated specimens into an ordered scheme, indi- 
cate m broad outhne the main tendencies that were at the back 
of this creation in each successive centuries, beginning from the 
ninth. 


Ninth Century A.D. 

The 9th century bequeathes to us a number of images, of both 
ne and metal, dated in the regnal years of Devapala, Surapala, 
Waiayanpala, and the Gurjara-Pratthara emperor Mahendrapala, all, 
owever, from Bihar. Throughout the century the formal appear- 
^ of specimens, whether in stone or metal, is one of fleshliness, 
wen m more or less abstract types a relative softness is attained. 
anSt (%s. 149, 154, 156) are modelled so as to suggest the 

of the flesh and skin. The general tendency is one of 
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the fulness of modelling. In some, however, this fulness becomes 
somewhat stiff and coagulated. It is difficult to say whether this 
denotes the work of a later generation or not. A calm contempla- 
tion is on every face, but the modelling of the fleshly body 
invariably reveals a contented sensuousness. Boldness of plastic 
conception persists, and the swelling of plastic masses is more evident 
in the metal images than in the stone ones. The ideal art-form is 
one of soft fleshliness within definite outlines which is still in the 
tradition of the late Eastern Gupta version. Very few specimens 
show an exalted state of mind, though the mild calmness on every 
face is accentuated by half-closed eyes invariably looking downwards. 
The plastic conception always favours a rounded modelling which 
is equally evident in the borders of the stelae. These are in a 
few instances rendered in bold flat or round mass. The shape of 
the stelae is generally half-round at the top, occasionally with slight 
suggestions of a pointed end. The folds of garments cling to the 
body like a wet sheet, and their folds are indicated by schematic and 
parallel scratches or ridges with a diaper pattern of rosettes or of 
lozenge-shapes. The standing position is either one of strict 
samapdda-sthdnaka, or one where the weight is placed on one side 
only, or one of slightest tribhanga. The sitting position, however, 
is one of lalitdsana, a position of ease, but this shows little pliability 
and flexion. The positions of hands, legs and fingers etc. are dictated 
by iconographic tradition, while the decorative sensitiveness given 
to the fingers, and slenderness or plumpness of limbs depend upon 
individual achievement of the artist. The legs have their knees 
very carefully modelled and give an impression of elasticity and 
pliability even when they are erect and upright. The curly locks 
of hair are spread on both sides of the shoulder in a rounded and 
orderly manner, and the ornaments are simple and heavy. Scarves 
flutter on both sides but in a rigid and regular manner in separate 
and plastic masses. The accessory figures sometimes show flexions 
of attitudes, but they are always steady and balanced. The back 
slabs are comparatively free from decorative embelli.shments, and 
these are indicated more in scratches than in rounded volumes. 


Tenth Century 

Out of the soft fleshliness controlled within definite outlines the 
10th century evolves a powerfully massive form of the body which 
is shaped with a disciplined vigour, and shows a conscious strength 
that seems to swell the outline from within (figs. 155, 157-164). In 
some instances this is controlled by a strict discipline even to the 
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extent of petrification of the flesh, but in most cases it is a soft and 
tender discipline and the vigour is spread out into the surface. This 
vigour transformed the softness of the fleshly form into mighty 
majestic roundness. Almost all specimens are moulded into high 
relief and the trunk and limbs are all pregnant with the subdued 
vigour of a mighty form. Throughout the century Pala art retains 
this quality. This is most evident in the stone figures, for example, 
in the images of Rishabhanatha from Surohar, Dinajpur (PI. xix, 47), 
the Buddha from Ujani, Faridpui (PI. lxviii, 164) and Varaha- 
Avatara from Silimpur, Bogra (PI. lxvii, 162) . Even in feminine 
deities the ideal of physical form expressing a peculiar strength is 
equally noticeable, though at times it is subdued by the sensuous 
flexion of their body. The modelling still retains its sensuousness, 
though expressed within a disciplined form. 

In other respects the 10th century retains, to a large extent, 
the quality of the 9th. The facial type is the same, equally full, 
but sometimes a bit longish. The flexions of the body are .slightly 
on the increase, so that we have increasing curves in the outlines 
of figures ; the lalitdsana or ardhaparyankasava pose is spread out 
in the surface, making itself wider and giving increasing opportunities 
for more slim curves ; but legs tend to grow stiffer, gradually losing 
elasticity. The shape of the stelae remains more or less unchanged 
and the decorations of the background sparse. The borders of the 
stelae, however, tend to become more elaborate and fully modelled, 
worked out in bead and flame designs, and further decorated 
by lotus or some other decorative designs at the top. Details of 
jewellery also are more elaborately worked out, and the delicately 
chi^lled and fluttering scarves begin to show their folds as well as 
their wavy undulations. The treatment of the paridhana (drapery) 
remains the same as in the preceding century, with the ends plain 
or straight, frizzled or with large undulations, according to the 
individual taste of the artist or craftsman. 


Eleventh Century 

The end of the 10th and beginning of 11th century transform 
® vigour and strength of bodily form into one of gracefulness and 
e egant mannerism, while a slender bodily type comes to be 

is already evident in the Vishou 
BSghaura (Tippera) inscribed in the third year of 
- ^ I**!** 168) . This particular image may be tak^ as 

g^ ^c m dex of qjecimens for the next three or four generatiwas. 
n®q» broad oiRlook of the 10th century becomes somewhat thaa 
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and circumscribed, and the elegance of the slender bodily type 
gradually becomes more evident. The legs have stiffened to a great 
extent and given up all elasticity, even in postures that suggest 
movement ; the knees are still modelled but not so perfectly as in 
the 9th century specimens ; they tend to be indicated by an incised 
curved line. The upper trunk, with its liveliness of graduated 
modelling and a face with a blissful happy expression, is, however, 
in striking contrast with the lower part of the body. Accessories, 
namely the attendant divinities, the architectonic decorations, the 
flying gandharvas, the motives on the slab, and the ornaments 
decorating the main and accompanying figures become more 
independent, and they have all an equal share in the general effect 
of the stelae. They introduce a sort of liveliness which is still kept 
in balance, but is already on its way to overwhelm the main figure 
by their sumptuousness. The emphasis on the decorative aspect is 
clear, which, with the progress of time, gradually tends to be almost 
playful, and later on, voluptuous in its formal treatment and 
appearance. Curls of hair and fluttering scarves are on their way 
to increase, and deep perpendicular and oblique cuts introduce a full 
display of light and shade. Independence of ornaments, the flexions 
of the accompanying figures and playfulness of the rich decorations 
keep on increasing round iconographic conventions. The bodily form 
becomes stereotyped, but the elegance of the modelling is retained 
throughout the century ; the facial type is fully expressive of 
sensitiveness, and, whatever its shape, is enlivened by a down- 
ward stroke of the chin, full round lips and heavily-laden eyes. The 
garments are set as within ridges against the modelling of the body, 
and in some specimens the hem of the robe is modelled with 
tenderness and with wavy curves. In some specimens one also 
notices eye-brows that have double curves, bending once more 
towards their outer ends ; this accentuates the sensitiveness of the 
eyes which in the images of the next century becomes more and 
more effective. The stela is either rounded or pointed at the top, 
but already its division into three or four architectonic parts becomes 
clear. The pedestal forms a definite unit ; the main figure rises up 
from the pedestal in one plastic mass ; but the back slab with its 
accompanying figures and accessory decorations is treated in separate 
masses controlled within different architectonic units. The com- 
positional scheme is thus well-determined, and within this scheme 
there is an ever-growing attempt at introducing liveliness with the 
help of flexions of the body, decorations of ornaments which gradually 
dissolve into single items very delicately chiselled, and elaborate 
display of light and shade with the help of deep cuts, either oblique 
or perpendicular or both. 
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The stylistic index of the 12th century is supplied by two images, 
one of Sadasiva from Rajibpur (PI. lxxv, 178) inscribed in 
the reign of Gopala iii (supra, p. 167 f.n. 4) and another of Chaijdi 
from Dalbazar, Dacca, inscribed in the third year of Lakshmanasena 
(PL liXxvn, 180) . The slender bodily type and the formal treat- 
ment of the preceding century are retained, but the modelling 
becomes a bit more petrified (PI. Lxxiv, 177) . The sensitiveness of 
the facial expression disappears and is replaced by a serious heaviness ; 
the modelled eye-brows seem to exist without any significance, 
merely for decoration ; the legs have become almost column-like 
without any elasticity, and are decorated by an incised round line 
to indicate the knee. The relief in three or four architectonic units 
is covered by dense and heavy multitudes of accompanying figures 
and decorative details which grow more and more sumptuous and 
elaborate, and ultimately cover the compositional scheme altogether. 
Not only the modelling but also the volume becomes petrified and 
gradually loses its plastic significance. Ornaments are inordinately 
lavish and sumptuous, and do not seem to be connected organically 
with the figures. The accessories and ornaments, independent by 
themselves, are exaggerated to the utmost. They lose their signi- 
ficance and degenerate into decorations. The flexions of the body 
become extended to their utmost limit ; bends to their last possibi- 
lities are employed ; but the expression of movement is only that of 
pattern without any suggestiveness. The garments are bordered by 
small waves and the ends of the drapery are arranged in rounded 
zig-zags ; not unoften the hem of the uttariya is bordered with a 
narrow flounce. Scarves flutter in wavy undulations so as to accen- 
tuate the playful movements which are in consonance with the spirit 
of the entire stela. This display of spontaneously plaj^ul movement 
is evident in the postures of some of the minor figures, as for example, 
the gandharvas and some of the attendant divinities, as well as in 
the increasing linear movements of the draperj^ and frivolous 
exuberance of jewellery, garments and fashion of wearing the hair. 
This is equally evident in the clumsy and crowded scrolls treated 
in deep contrast of light and shade. But in spite of over-exaggera- 
tion of movements of accompanying figures and decorative accessories, 
there is a stiffening of the facial and physiognomical features. The 
j^astic volume grows, as we have said, more and more petrified. 
The facial features, in spite of voluptuous and full curly lips and 
dfwUy-curved eye-brows and smiling expression, become pointed, 
■InuHt tcK a triangle, and rigid, without any deep spiritual significance. 
Tim bfisrfolfy happy and glowing expression of meditation tiiat had 
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been attained in the preceding centuries is now laden with a moist 
expression of heavy enjoyment of deep pleasure of a past moment 
(cf. the Chandi Image of the 3rd year of Lakshmanasena) . One, 
however, notices here and there signs of a new artistic inspiration, 
of new creativeness amid a degenerate system that was already on its 
way to suffocation by worldly exuberance. A spontaneous power 
of modelling in a completely round form inspires a tough and vigorous 
artistic form in some rare specimens, and in spite of sumptuousness 
of ornaments and a precise outline it reveals a conscious dignity and 
strength, a freshness of elementary experience that could yet save 
the art from final stagnation (PI. latxvi, 179) . But that was not 
to be. Left to itself, the art could perhaps yet find out new channels 
or new experiences, but all chances were set at rest by the rapid 
rush of Islam. 


XI. General Conclusions 

The art of 12th century represents mainly that of the Senas, and 
a cross-section of the literature and culture patronised at the Sena 
court reveals the attitude of wordly exuberance that one notices in 
Sena sculptures. Even religious themes — both in art and literature — 
are endowed with a wordly consciousness and almost physical charm 
and grace (figs. 177-181). The poem of Jayadeva, for example, may be 
regarded as a literary counter-part of the voluptuous sensuousness 
of the Sena art. In its origin it had no doubt a religious inspiration, 
but there is also no doubt that what was basically a spiritual 
experience came to be overshadowed by a worldly trend developed 
in the Sena court. Sensuousness and grace were properties of 
earlier periods of Bengali art as well, but it was left to the Senas to 
allow them to degenerate into mere worldly lavishness. 

It is not impossible that the explanation for this worldly lavish- 
ness of Sena sculptures is to be found in the strain of their foreign 
blood. Contemporary South Indian sculpture is equally lavish in its 
worldliness, though lacking in the grace, sensuousness, and anima- 
tion of Sena images which were direct legacies from earlier Pala 
sculptures. 

The four centuries of Pala and Sena rule have bequeathed 
to us a very large number of images now sheltered in the different 
museums of the province, or scattered in villages, temples, tree-shades, 
markets and private houses. Every year stray explorations, diggings 
of tanks or at mounds, are incessantly yielding new specimens. 
It remains to be seen whether all of them would fit in with the 
process of evolution just outlined. For reasons stated above this out- 
line has necessarily to be tentative and can only be roughly sketched. 
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One stage gradually merges into another, sometimes anticipating the 
next, sometimes continuing the past through the next. No clear-cut 
demarcation between different stages is. therefore, possible. Besides, 
living art is not susceptible to dead uniformity, and we must always 
expect exceptions to the general process ; for example, we find 
different types of facial features as also of compositional arrangements 
during the same period, and even in the short space of a single 
reign (cf. PI. lxx, 169, 171). As to facial features it is certain that 
there are stamps of various ethnical elements that composed the 
people of contemporary Bengal. In some specimens there is a 
marked Mongoloid element which must have been due to ethnic 
infiltrations through the north-east. The Senas themselves were a 
foreign element and how much they contributed to the facial type 
is yet to be determined. Local variations and trends are an important 
factor to be taken into account, and individual craftsmanship must 
have played its part ; and finally the indigenous art of the people also 
probably existed side by side, only worked out in poorer materials. 
It is only too likely that unconsciously the art of the court, the 
cult, and prosperous lay communities came into contact with the art 
of the people, and was influenced by it, but on the whole it guarded 
itself by a carefully followed hieratic tradition. This is exemplified 
by a stone image of ParvatT, dated in 1579 Saka Era, now in the 
VRS. Museum (PI. lxxvii, 182) which still retains in general the 
Pala and Sena idiom of art, though in a very wooden and schematic 
fashion. 

The art-form during these four long centuries proceeds in a 
wavering line ; sometimes favouring a fleshly form frankly sensuous, 
sometimes an abstract form equally sensuous, not frankly but 
siiggcstively, both tendencies working within the strict rigours of 
canoViical tradition. The art seems to have derived its charm and 
peculiar character from an oscillation between the reality of the 
flesh and the reality of abstraction, perhaps between two minds, one 
deeply imbued with the sddhana of the Tantra that knows this 
physical body to be abode of heavenly bliss, and the other aspiring 
to abstract the godliness in man out of his material body itself, — 
the ideal (sddhartd) of Brahraanical Hinduism. In striking contrast 
to this ideological oscillation between two tendencies, is the gradual 
evolution of the composition. It begins with quiet simple flexions 
and attitudes of the body and simple decorations and ornamenta- 
tions ; but with the progress of time the flexions and attitudes 
the body become excited and agitated, decorations and omamenta- 
tk>ns, playful and frivolous. This tendency from simple and quiet 
to agitated and frivolous general appearance, proceeds in a steady 
straight course. In any ease this tendency seems to have worked 
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itself to such exaggerations that it came to sit heavily on the art 
itself, and when finally Islam came and with it came also a change 
in the Court, and for a time in the socio-religious institutions and 
establishments, the art was suffocated, if not to immediate death, 
at least to immediate stagnation. 

The paucity of art-specimens datable in the 13th and the 
two following centuries, compared with those of the preceding three 
hundred years, reveals in a striking manner almost a complete 
break with the tradition of the past, such as we can only dimly 
perceive also in the other spheres of culture and civilisation of 
Bengal. It indicates the organic relation between political condi- 
tion and development of culture on the one hand, and the exhaus- 
tion of an art-tradition from inside, on the other. The domination 
of an alien race seems to have hastened the stagnation of Hindu art 
in Bengal, at least for the time being. 

This sudden end is to be regretted all the more, as Bengal 
permanently enriched, and made a notable contribution to, the art- 
tradition of India, specially at a time when it was gradually losing 
its vitality in many regions. Even the few specimens that have 
survived the ravages of man and nature to tell the tale of the 
evolution of sculpture in Bengal leave no doubt about its high 
qualities and inherent possibilities. Judged by any standard, it 
easily holds a high position in Medieval India. Apart from its 
special characteristics and technical excellence described above, the 
sculptures of Bengal often display a high aesthetic quality which 
must ever remain the ultimate basis of the proper valuation of art. 
A detailed discussion of this topic is beyond the scope of the present 
chapter. Nevertheless attention may be drawn to a few specimens 
selected at random from the accompanying illustrations which 
would give a fair idea of the aesthetic merits of the Bengal 
sculptures {e.g. Figs. 21. 24, 26, .32, 111, 112, 114. 11.5, 122, 144, 
151, 152, 154, 160. 163. 173, 175, 181). These arc not nece.ssarily 
the very best — and, of course, opinions would differ greatly on their 
relative aesthetic merits as compared with others — but they arc 
cited merely as illustrative of the high qualities that distinguish the 
plastic art of Bengal and ensure it a high place in any classifica- 
tion of the medieval art of India. 



HI. PAINTING 


Specimens of painting datable earlier than the Pala period have 
not hitherto been traced anywhere in Bengal. But a casual remark 
in Fa-hien’s account^ indicates that painting as a creative art was 
known and practised in the country as early as the fourth century a.d. 
According to the Silpa-.sastra texts of later times it is almost a 
canonical injunction to decorate temple-walls with paintings. There 
is thus every reason to assume that temples and other religious 
establishments had their walls decorated with mural or fresco 
paintings in Bengal as elsewhere in India. But these are all 
irrevocably lost. 

Extant specimens of early paintings in Eastern India are illu- 
minations on palm-leaves of manuscripts, ranging from approximately 
the beginning of the 11th century a.d. to the end of the 12th. 
All of them refer to the Pala culture-period, and among the more 
important ones, so far known, may be enumerated the following : — 

1-2. Two Ashtasdhasrikd Prajnd'pdTamitd mss. dated in the 
5th and the 6th year respectively of Mahipala (Cam- 
bridge, Add, 1464* and Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal No. 4713),* which are probably the earliest. 

3. Ashtasdhasrikd Prajhdpdramitd ms. dated in the 39th 
year of Ramapala, formerly of the Vredenburg 
Collection;^ 

4-5. Two Ashtasdhasrikd Prajhdpdramitd mss. belonging to 
the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, one dated in 
the 19th year of king Harivarman {supra pp. 200 ff.), 
and another belonging to about the 12th century.® 

6. The Ashtasdhasrikd Prajhdpdramitd ms. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (A. 15) dated in N.E. 191, 
i.e. 1071 AJ).* 

Fa-hien stayed two yean at TfanraUpti, "writing out his Sutras, and drawing 
prtures of images" (Fa-hien. 100). 

• Fouche'-7.-<m. SI, PI, x, figs. 1, 5-S; BendaU, Cambridge Cat. 101. 

’ Free. ASB. 1899, p. 69. 

* Vredenburg, "Continuity of Rctarial Tradition in India.” (Hapom. IMO, 
No. 1, figs. 1-11, pp. 7-11). 

' Unpublished. 

•* 'floured rejKvsentatkms of these aimninations can be 

sem in JISOA. m. No. i. Pk. n. x and an. Cf. also Fo«cher-/co». 87 ff. 
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7-8. Two MSS., one of the Kdrandavyuha, and the other of 
the Bodhicharydvatdra, both belonging to about the 
12th century (Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi)^ 

9. The MS. No. 20589 of the Boston Museum, dated in the 
4th year of Gopala (in. ?).^ 

10. The Sawamura ms.'"* 

11. The British Museum ms. of Ashtasdhasrikd Prajndpdra- 

mitd dated in the 15th year of Gopala (or. 6902).^ 

12-13. The Pancharakshd ms. of the 14th year of Nayapala,” 
and another ms. (Add. No. 1643),® dated 1015 a.d., 
both now preserved in the library of the Cambridge 
University. 

14. The Asht-asdbasr'ikd Prajndp-iramitd ms., A. S. B. No. 

4203, dated n.e. 268 i.e. 1148 a.d.^ 

15. The ms. of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal No. 9789 

A, dated the 18th year after Govindapala® (c. 1180 a.d., 
supra p. 171 f.n. 1), which is perhaps the latest in 
date. 

10. A ms., for some time in the possession of Mr. Ajit Ghosh 
of Calcutta.® 

It will be seen that such illuminated manuscripts are few in 
number, and in point of time they occupy only two centuries, but 
it is possible to draw inferences from the large number of stone and 
metal images prior to and contemporaneous with the.se miniatures. 
Besides these minatures, we have at our disposal three engraved 
drawings on copper-plates that may be said to belong to about the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries respectively, detailing 
Brahmanical subjects. 

Iconographically, almost all these paintings belong to the 
Vajrayana-Tantrayana pantheon {supra p. 467). and represent, accord- 


’ Unpubliehed. 

’ Coomaraswamy, Portfolio of Indian Art. Pis. xxxii-xxxv. 

’ OZ. 1946, Pis. ix-x. 

‘ JRAS. 1910. pp. 150-51. 

' PB. PI. XKXvn, fig. 3 ; also Sa.stri-Caf. i. 6. 

’ Bhatl.-Cof. PI. I. figs, a-d ; also Foncher-/con, Vol. i. pp. 16-17. 

' A reproduction of one of tbe illuminations of this may be seen in JISOA. i. 
PI. xxxvn, %. 2. 

* PB. PI. xxxvn, fig. 2. 

* Ghosh, “ Miniatures of a newly-discovered Buddhist Palm-leaf Manuscript 
from Bengal ” (Rtlpam, 1929, p. 78) . It is understood that tbe Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal have in their possession another illuminated manuscript of tbe 
Athtasahasrikd Prajnapdramitd, not yet brought to light r evr-n largely known to 

the schdariy worid. 
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ing to prescribed sadhanas, gods and goddesses of the cults such at 
Tara, Lokanatha, Chun^a, Mahakala, Amitabha, Avalokita, Maitreya, 
Vajrapani, Akasagarbha etc. with their attendant divinities. Some 
of these miniatures are iconographically very important, inasmuch 
as they help to identify gods and goddesses of the Vajrayana- 
Tantrayana pantheon mentioned in their respective sadhanas, but not 
met with in contemporary plastic art. More often than not, these 
illuminations represent the full mandala of the main divinities for 
which there is obviously the space and scope available in painting, 
but not in plastic art. A few miniatures depict stories from the 
J&takas or from the life of the Buddha as well. They were executed 
under the patronage and direction of the members of the ruling, the 
priestly and prosperous lay classes of the existing social order. The 
sociological background of this art was therefore the same as that 
of contemporary sculptural and monumental art. 

It will be readily seen that geographically these manuscripts 
were not all written within the modern language area of the Bengali- 
speaking people ; some of them come from Bihar and some from 
Nepal. But as there is hardly any appreciable stylistical difference 
in the pictures due to geographical limitations during the period 
under review, they can conveniently be studied as belonging to one 
and the same group, specially when we find that definitely known 
Bengal productions (e.g. the one written in the 19th year of Hari- 
varman) have the same artistic character as those produced in Bihar, 
and also resemble to a great extent those produced in Nepal. 

It must be pointed out at the very outset that these miniatures 
do not represent a separate style of book-illustration ; they are in 
fact mural paintings in reduced dimension, and can in no way be 
compared with a truly characteristic phase of book-illustration which 
constitutes a fascinating chapter in the history of art in Persia, 
China, mediaeval West or in mediaeval India. This is evident from 
the fact that the miniatures mostly represent gods and goddesses 
belonging to different temples and monastic establishments of the 
period and are not illustrative of the subject-matter of the mss. in 
which they find place. In fact, they have hardly any relation 
whatsoever with the subject of the texts they embellish. 

. colours used in these paintings are orpiment yellow, white, 

indigo-blue, Indian ink-black, cinnabar red, and green. The last 
appears to be a mixture of orpiment and indigo, unlike the green of 
Ajanta. All these are used in different shades. But on the whole, 
the general colour arrangement of the divinities is mostly determined 
by iconographical requirements. NeHher Indian red or any ochres, 
nor ultramarine is used. Tonality of colours is practically unknown. 
The outime is either drawn in black or in red, and as usual in Indian 
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painting, seems to have been sketched out first, and later on filled 
in with colour. 

Usually, the composition of these illuminations follows some 
well-known schematic principles of balance. In most of them, the 
main divinity, always of larger size, stands or is seated in the centre 
against the background either of an architectural design or of an 
elongated or semi-round aureole, or inside a terraced temple-represen- 
tation, flanked evenly on two sides by lesser divinities of the mandala, 
in single or double, straight or circular, rows as their number mav 
require. When the main divinitj' occupies one side, the lesser ones of 
the mandala occupy another. The law of perspective is the same as 
in contemporary plastic art ; it is invariably linear. The ‘ horror 
vacui ’ is equally noticed and the vacant space is filled by flying 
divinities, vegetal or ornamental decorations, architectural motifs or 
similar other devices. The whole painted surface is framed on two 
sides by upright panels. 

With the help of the dated manuscripts it is possible to arrange 
these miniature paintings in a chronological sequence, but it hardly 
shows any appreciable stylistic evolution ; in fact, the trend and 
tendencies, so far as painting is concerned, seem to have remained 
fixed, more or less, during the two centuries referred to above. 

These miniature paintings reveal an already developed form and 
technique so that they must not be considered as isolated examples ; 
rather their form indicates that they were intimately linked with an 
art practice and tradition that must have existed in the form of large 
wall-paintings or manuscript-illuminations that carried the earlier 
tradition of Ajanta and Ellora in an uninterrupted sequence. This 
will be clearer from an analysis of the paintings themselves. 

Consider, for instance, two miniatures from the two earliest dated 
MSS. of the 5th and the 6th year of Mahipala mentioned above. The 
illumination representing the story of the birth of the Buddha in 
the A. S. B. MS. No. 4713,* shows clearly that the arti.st depends 
for his effect as much on the modelling in colour as on the modelling 
capacity of the line, sinuous and flowing. — lines increasing and 
decreasing in thickness in accordance with the degree of the surging 
roundness of the contour that they accompany or outline. Look at 
the left arm of Mayadevi’s sister, or at the lower abdomen of both 
Mayadevi and her si.ster. where both these qualities are equally in 
evidence. Modelling in colour is also particularly noticeable in the 


* H. Lxxvm, fig. 184. An enlarged reproduction is gi''®*' JISOA. i. 
H. xxxvu, fig. 1, with discussion of its artistic qualitks by Dr. Stella Kramrisch. 
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use of high lights distributed in a summary manner in those 
places of the body and face which are meant to come forth to higher 
planes. These high lights, as is usual in Indian painting, are achieved 
by laying on white in various shades. The treatment is no doubt 
rigid, but subtler transition in the modelling is not unknown ; this 
is clearly noticeable in the treatment of the face and torso of 
Mayadevl. But compare the treatment of the face of Mayadevl 
with that of the face of her sister; the subtler transitions are absent 
in the latter case, the plastically modelled treatment is practically 
on the stagnating point, and the facial features are completely 
linearised. 

The Cambridge ms. Add. 14S4 is older by one year. In the 
A. S. B. MS. illumination (dated in the 6th year of Mahipala) , as 
noted above, the plastic quality is potent in the modelling capacity 
of the line as well as in the colour-modelling ; but in the slightly 
earlier illuminations of this ms. the colour modelling is faint and 
stereotyped ; whatever amount of modelling in colour is in evidence 
is distributed in an otherwise flat and tight surface. Whatever 
remains of it is held tightly by the skin in firm grip ; the attitudes 
of the figures are pale-like erect whatever their actual postures or 
positions ; an impression of flexibility is, however, imparted into 
them by their linear inflexions. This faint and stereotyped colour- 
modelling, however, leaves the modelling capacity of the line almost 
untouched ; indeed it is still valid and always in flowing curves 
along with the broad expanse of almost a flat and thinned .surface. 

In the Boston and Sawamura ms.s., in some of the miniatures 
of the MS, formerly in the Vredenburg collection, in some again of 
the ms. for some time in the possession of Mr. Ajit Ghosh of Calcutta, 
as well as in the majority of the illuminations of the mss. in the 
collection of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, one can see 
a similar treatment in its fullest expression. For instance, in a majority 
of the illuminations of the Vredenburg ms. the colour modelling is 
famt so that the surface controlled within the lines has thinned to 
a considerable extent, but the lines themselves not only sway in 
elegance and sensitiveness but are also perfect in execution. The 
mam outline or the torso of the main figure in three-quarter profile 
is bent in a concave curve. The linear inflexions of the outlines 
as well as of the garlands and upamtas have a stereotyped setting, 
and have hardly any meaning against the background of a thinned 
surface ; they are nevertheless of the same degree of elegance and 
refinement as some of the contemporary Pala sculptures. 

But consider again a miniature from the same Vredenbu^ 
manuscript representing the Green Tara accompanied by two atten- 
dant goddesses, one of which coloured yeUow may be Aioka-kanta. 
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Here, however, the plastically modelled treatment with the help of 
colour shows itself on its way to thinning, but is still quite in 
evidence. This can be best seen in the torsos of all the three figures. 
The modelling quality of the sinuous and flowing line retains its full 
vitahty. It is thus evident that both the treatments, namely, the 
plastically modelled treatment and the modelled treatment of the 
flowing and sinuous line appear side by side in the same manuscript. 
In fact, both treatments are synchronous and both can be seen 
side by side in, for example, the miniatures of the Vredenburg ms. 
which may be regarded as the finest specimens of Bengali painting 
so far known to us (cf. Frontispiece). 

The illuminations in the A. S. B. ms. No. A. 15 are of a higher 
standard. The modelling quality of colour is flat and thin, but 
whatever there is, is distributed intelligently all over the surface in 
graceful modulations. Occasionally, there are also touches of high 
lights,^ specially in the transitions of the face. But the line fully 
retains its flowing largeness and tough flux (Pis. lxxix, lxxx.) 

But even this line, which is the main pivot of these paintings, 
is weak, brisk and faltering in some of the miniatures. Cambridge 
MS. Add. 1643 is dated early in the eleventh century. Consider the 
lines of the illuminations of this MS. and see how weak and faltering 
they are ; they appear to be broken and clipped and have lost their 
flowing and uninterrupted flux ; in some examples they are even 
sharp and somewhat hectic. Also, whatever modelling in colour is 
evident, is dessiccated and disintegrated. But in the same ms. 
again, there are some illuminations, e.g. the one with the label 
“ Samatate Jayatunga Lokatidtha," where the line is not so short- 
featured and crisp ; it has a continuous flux no doubt, but is 
unrefined by any grace or sentiment. Modelling in colour is faint 
and is responsible for the thin surface of the contour that is 
characterised by an upward stiffening, even where the figures are 
seated or standing in graceful tribhanga, a posture so fondly and 
widely cherished in Pala and Sena plastic art. 

The same tendency is more clearly noticeable in, for example, 
the illumination representing the Buddha di.scoursing to Maitreya 
and Subhuti in the A. S. B. ms. No. 4203, dated N.E. 268 i.e. 1148 A.D. 
Though affiliated to the East Indian tradition, the illuminations of 
these seem to have a distinctly Nepalese flavour and idiom which 
can be seen in the absence of any trace of modelling in the coloured 
surface, in the upward stiffening of the pale-like erect bodies, and 


* See, e.g., the face of Mahiiri Tiri in PI. lxxx, 100. 
70 
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in the curt and broken and almost stagnant quality of the line. 
Compositionally, too, the miniatures are divided into single and 
separate units which are not inherently related to one whole by 
one single rhythm. 

A. S. B. MS. No. 9789 A, dated in the 18th year after Govinda- 
papa’s reign, is perhaps the latest in date of Pala miniatures which are 
hitherto known. Stylistically speaking, the illuminations of this ms. 
are but painted equivalents of contemporary plastic art of Bengal 
which is altogether given to modelled mass, in varying degree, and 
the flowing curve. These miniatures are also distinguished by their 
plastically modelled treatment in line and colour, but the modelling 
in colour is somewhat rigid and almost on the verge of stagnation, 
and, though belonging to a later date, are thus more closely related 
to the earlier miniatures of the Vredenburg ms. or the A. S. B. ms. 
No. A 15, etc. 

Several conclusions follow from the analysis made above. It is 
now evdient that East Indian paintings, with the tendencies noticed 
above are, stylistically speaking, painted equivalents of contemporary 
plastic art of the Palas and Senas, both in outer form and inner 
quality. In the plastically modelled treatment in colour as well as 
of the linear inflexions, there are indeed, as we have seen above, 
variations in degree and quality, but in most cases this is perhaps 
the outcome of the time factor or of the individual quality of the 
artist. As in sculptures and bronzes of the period, so in this class 
of paintings as well, one easily notices the modelled mass controlled 
within definite but sinuous lines, and the flowing curve in the contour 
of the body and the lower abdomen as well as in the sensitive lines 
of the fingers. So far as the modelled mass goes what the sculptor 
achieves by gradations in the three dimensions at his disposal the 
painter does with his colours. A careful analysis of the facial 
features or poses and attitudes of the different parts of the body, as 
weU as of the ornaments of the examples referred to above, would 
at once establish the family likeness of the.se paintings with the 
plastic art of the period. 

It is equally evident that these miniatures are basically and 
fundamentally related to and derived from the Indian pictorial 
traditions so well-known in Ajanta and Ellora. These traditions 
belong to two types — “ classical ” and “ mediaeval.” The implica- 
tions of both the terms have been fully brought out by Dr. Stella 
Kramnsch* and are now almost universally accepted. The purest 
Ajapta type has been labelled “ classically Indian ” and the other 

’ Kramr^h, in JISOA. i. No. *, p. 1S2, where otim refaeuces exe given. 
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type noticeable in Ajantii, Ellora and also in Eastern India 
“ mediaevally Indian.” The classical type is of a thoroughly plastic 
conception whereas the mediaeval is linear. Both the types, as we have 
seen above, appear simultaneously and side by side, but sometimes 
they are also fused together as in some of the Ellora paintings as 
well as in a good number of East Indian illuminations. “ One of 
the results of this fusion is the concave curve as outline of the body, 
arrested and full of tension, as well as the zigzag pattern of such 
poses which originally have been swaying in ample curves in an 
uninterrupted flux.’’^ 

The beginning of the linear conception can be traced back no 
doubt to Ellora paintings ; but it is perhaps in Western India that 
this conception found its widest expression, though in a few 12th 
and 13th century examples of drawings on copper-plates found in 
localities ranging from the Sunderbans to Chittagong, we have 
some of its earlier versions, even earlier than tho.se in certain Pala 
miniatures already noticed above. An illumination reproduced on PL 
xxxiii (right, topmost panel) of Coomaraswamy’s Portfolio of Indian 
Art, illustrates very well the “ mediaeval ” type within Pala painting. 
It now appears that this linear conception, wherever it might have 
originated, must have become an all-India property of art conception, 
more or less in a developed form, already by about the 11th or 12th 
century. Pala and Sena sculpture, however, kept itself almost 
untouched by this tendency, but Pala painting could not, painting 
being itself two-dimensional. Ea.stern India tran.sferred this tendency 
to NepaP and Burma.® 

The fruition of this ” mediaeval ” tendency, that is of the linear 
conception, in Bengal, can best be seen in the drawings on copper- 
plates referred to abovc.^ The Sunderb.an Pl.ste (PI. nxxvrn. 183) 
has a repre.sentation of Vishnu and Garuda, while an unpublished 
engraving from IVIchar (Chiffagong) represents a pair of figures 
engaged in a deathly .stniggle. The former belongs to the closing years 
of the 12th century (/tvjrra p. 222) while the latter to the 1.3th {supra 
p. 253) . In both these drawings the modelling quality of the line 
is fully valid : it is .still flowing, alert and sweeping. It continues 
to retain its large sweep and undisturbed flux, though wherever 


’ JISOA. I. No. 2, p. 1S2. 

’ Ibid. pp. 129-47 and Plates. 

• Cf. JISOA. VI. 187-44 and Plates. 

* Three such engravings are known : tl) An eleventh century copprav 
plate with engravings of a bull and a tafl-piece, referred to by Coomaraswamy in 
OZ. 192fi, p. 8 : (2) The engravings on the Sunderban Copper-jJate of Dommana- 
pila (tvjrra p. 2*1) discussed by D. P. Ghosh in JISOA. n, No. 2, pp. 127-29, and 
Plate; (3) The Mehar Copper-plate (supra p. 253), now in the Asutosh Museum. 
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there is the slightest pretext, it loves to indulge in brisk curves. 
It has moreover an exuberance, a vivacity that seems to be out of 
all proportion to the subject-matter, and is born of no inner know- 
ledge or significance ; and it is perhaps an outcome of this vivacity 
and exuberance that the lines of the face, when shown in profile or 
three quarters, form angles or sharp curves in a beak-like nose, or 
in an almost angular chin, and the bow-like curves of the brows 
or rims of the upper lips are extended as far as they would permit. 
The artist seems to have been carried away by his lines which are 
with him the only means of establishing his identity with his subject 
matter; this is especially marked in his delight in drawing brisk or 
extended curves. Even in the delineation of frontal positions the 
face becomes completely linearised, and where there is little scope 
for accentuation of sharpness, the curves are as brisk and as much 
repeated as possible. The Mehar engraving is of a higher artistic 
standard ; the line is more powerful and shows modelling capacity ; 
but the “ mediaeval ” tendency is potent in this as well. 

It is easy to discover a superficial resemblance between this 
tradition of painting and that of Western India, mainly Gujarati, 
examples of which are abundant from the fourteenth century 
onwards. Both these traditions belong to the same tendency, to 
the same “ mediaeval ” conception, but there is yet a striking 
difference. The quality of the line in the two traditions differs to 
a very large extent. The line in “ Western ” tradition is flaming 
and pointed, angles are sharp almost to a geometrical point, and 
though there is the same predilection for brisk and extended curves, 
they are drawn almost without any emotion, and not unoften 
broken. They have hardly anything to compare with the sensitive, 
emotional and uninterrupted sweep of the line replete with a 
melodious lyricism as one sees in the examples cited above. The 
Western ” line has nothing but flat and hardened surfaces to 
control within its limits, but the Bengal line with its sensitiveness, 
tempered lyricism and short or extended curves as the case may be, 
shows off the roundness of the mass that is confined within its 
boundaries. Not only did this tradition impart itself to Nepal and 
Burma, but it continued with vigour in Bengal, Assam and Orissa 
up to comparatively late mediaeval times^ side by side with the 
pure Ajanta tradition of the modelled treatment of the line which 
can be traced down to modem times in the patas from KalTghat, 
Calcutta. Here also Bengali painting is not an isolated chapter, but 
is rather a local version of the contemporary all-India tendency in 
painting. 

Some Benga] miniatiiiea firom the 15th coitiiiy onwards diow this mediaeval 
tendency in foD ermg. 



CHAPTER XV 

SOCIETY 


I. Ethnological Background 

It has been noted above^ that deprecatory references in Vedic 
literature indicate that the primitive people in Bengal were different 
in race and culture from the Vedic Aryans. This conclusion is borne 
out by the evidence of language and anthropology, and reference 
has already been made (swpra pp. 374-75) to the diverse racial and 
linguistic elements which can be traced in the composition of the 
Bengali people and language. 

The history of the different races that settled in Bengal in 
primitive times belongs to the domain of anthropology, and cannot 
be treated here in details. But in order to understand properly the 
background of social conditions in Bengal, it is necessary to state 
briefly some of the important ethnological deductions made by the 
anthropologists in respect of the people of Bengal. 

Broadly speaking, we can distinguish two elements in the people 
of Bengal : one consisting of the primitive tribes like the Eols, 
Sabaras, Pulindas, Hadi, Dom, Chandala and others de.signated as 
the Mlechchhas ; and the other consisting of the higher classes of 
people which come within the framework of the caste system (see 
infra pp. 567 ff.) . Tli" former groups arc representatives of the 
earliest inhabitants of Bengal, and the majority, if not the whole, 
of them were probably descended from the non-Aryan people of the 
Rigvedic age, referred to as Nishadas in Vedic literature. The ethnic 
name Ni.shada, proposed by the late Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda for this primitive non-Aryan people, is now generally 
accepted, though some would call them “ Auslro-Asiatic ” or “ Austric ” 
according to the family to which their language belonged. These 
Nishadas, with a neolithic culture, formed the substratum of the 
population of Bengal, as of most other parts of India, but were 
submerged by new waves of people with a high culture and 
civilisation, so that ultimately they touched only the outer fringe 
of society, while the latter formed its very basis and foundation. 
The racial composition of this latter group is, therefore, a question 
of primary importance in any study of the social conditions 
of Bengal. 


i 


Supra pp. 7-8 ; S5. 
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Although no reliable evidence is available in respect of ancient 
times, Professor P. C. Mahalanobis has thrown interesting light on 
this question by a detailed analysis of the anthropometric data 
regarding thirty modern t 3 q>ical castes of Northern India, including 
seven from Bengal, viz. Brohmana, Kayastha, Sadgopa, Kaivarta, 
RajbansT, Pod and Bagdi. Some of his general coneliisions may be 
stated as follows* ; — 

1. The Bengal Brahmans resemble the other Bengal castes far 
more closely than they (the Brahmans) resemble castes outside 
Bengal, including the Brahmans, 

2. There is a close association between resemblance with the 
Brahmans and social status of a caste in Bengal. In other words, 
the proposition “the higher the social status the greater is the 
resemblance with the Bengal Brahmans ” is almost literally true. 

3. The Kayasthas, Sadgopas and Kaivartas are t 3 q)ical 
indigenous castes of Bengal. 

4 . The Kayasthas show great resemblance with all the Bengal 
castes, particularly with the “ middle castes ” (Sadgopas, Kaivartas 
and Pods) of Bengal. There is very little difference between the 
Sadgopas and the Kayasthas on the whole. 

5. The Kaivartas show as much intermi.xture within Bengal as 
Kayasthas and Sadgopas, but less affinity with upper castes and 
greater resemblance with lower castes. 

6. The Bengal Brahmans stand out prominently as the only 
caste in Bengal which shows definite evidence of resemblance with 
the Punjab and also a substantial amount of resemblance with 
“upper castes" outside Bengal. They do not appear to have 
intermixed appreciably with eastern tribes and are practically free 
from racial contact with the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur. 

7. The Kayasthas, the Sadgopas and the Kaivartas show the 
-same amount of moderate resemblance with Bihar, but do not show 
any resemblance with the Punjab. Resemblance with the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur is not appreciable. Indications of such 
intermixture increase as we go down the social scale, being very 
large, for example, in the cases of the Bagdis and the Pods 

It IS unfortunate that Professor Mahalanobis. in making the 
analysis of race-mixture in Bengal, could take into consideration 
only a limited number of castes. In view of this and the insufficiency 
of accurate anthropometric data available in this country, it would 
not perhaps be safe to admit, without reserve, the truth of all the 
general observations made by him. But if, subject to this 
caution, we provisionally accept them as working hypotheses, we 


‘ JASB. N 5 . xxm. 301-83. 
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may draw some important inferences and find eorroboration for 
others.^ 

The information concerning the Brahmanas is of great interest. 
Their resemblance with upper castes outside Bengal is easily ex- 
plained by the constant immigration of the latter into Bengal 
(v. infra p. 579 ), and their growing dislike of inter marriage and 
inter-dining noted below (pp. 575 - 77 ) . At the same time the fact that 
these Brahmans resemble the other castes of Bengal far more closely 
than they (the Brahmans) resemble the castes, including Brahmans, 
of other parts of India, proves that they were also mainly indigenous 
people of Bengal, were never isolated from the other eastes, and 
did not strictly observe the rules against inter-dining and inter- 
marriage, which were evidently of slow growth and never fully 
operative in ancient times. 

But by far the most interesting result of the analysis of Professor 
Mahalanobis is that it demonstrates the homogeneity of the upper 
castes of Bengal, who formed a distinct entity among the peoples of 
India. Their moderate resemblance with the Biharis is the inevitable 
consequence of close association between Bengal and Bihar due to 
political reasons and geographical contiguity. It may, therefore, be 
presumed from the result of the analysis, that the upper classes of 
Bengal formed a distinct racial unit, which underwent only very 
slight changes in historic times by contact with the aboriginal tribes 
surrounding them and the immigrants from Upper India. This is 
true also of the Brahmans, subject to what has been said above. 
For according to anthropometric tests the Brahmans of Bengal “are 
more closely related to their non-Brahman neighbours than to the 
Brahmans of Midland. 

We may thus postulate an ethnically distinct race in Bengal 
which formed the background of a social and political entity in 
historic times. As to the origin of this race, opinions as usual widely 
differ. Without entering into minute anthropological discussions, 
it will suffice to state here the more important views on this subject. 
Anthropologists generally agree that the Bengalis “ originally came 
of an ethnic stock that was different from the stock from which the 


' More anthropometric data regarding the Brahmanas and other castes in 
Bengal have been collected since Prof. Mahalanobis wrote. TTiey are, however, very 
meagre, and generally support his conclusions. 

’ B. P. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, p. 162. As noted al>ove. the s.'ime view 
is maintained by Prof. Mahalanobis. It is also supported by Mr. H. C. Cbakladar's 
analysis of the anthropometric data regarding the Bralimanas and the Muchis of 
Bengal (Fiesidential Address, Anthropological Section, PSC. xxni. 359-90} , men- 
tioMd later. 
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Vedic Aryans originated.” This view rests upon a comparative 
study of the shape of the skulls. For while “ long heads ” pre 
ponderate in all ranks of society in the provinces that now represent 
the ancient Vedic Aryandom, there is a preponderance of “ medium 
and round heads ” in Bengal.* Sir Herbert Risley, to whom belongs 
the credit for the first scientific investigation of the origin of the 
Indian peoples, traced the round-headed element among Ihe 
Bengalis to Dravidian and Mongoloid admixture.^ The late Rai 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda, who was the first to oppose Risley’s theory 
of the Mongolo-Dravidian origin of the Bengalis, derived them from 
the Homo Alpinus type, a very brachy-cephalic population of Aryan 
or Indo-European speech living in the pre-historic period in the 
Pamirs and the Taklamakan desert. Mr. Chanda was of opinion 
that when immigrants of the Homo Alpinus type entered India, they 
found the middle portion of the Gangetic plain in possession of the 
Ve^c Aryas, and therefore foimd their way to the lower Gangetic 
plain across the tableland of Central India.® 

Risley’s view that the Bengali was an alloy of the Mongolian 
and Dravidian races held the ground for a long time, but does not 
now find favour among the anthropologists who have pointed out 
senous defects in his classification of Indian races, methods of 
TOlIecting data and deriving inferences from them.^ But while 
Chanda’s view about the non-Mongolic character of the Bengalis 
is now generally accepted, his theory that the brachy-cephaUc 
(broad-headed) people of Bengal originated from the Homo Alpinus 


or, Jt language among these two groups. Chand.i, 

op. ett, 69; Chakladarr op. cU. 874. 

• Costa, of Bengal. 

distinct 
North mj- 

Ta a ring round them 

IL S S a “ detailed exposition of 

Chanda's theory is based criWi 

adopted by Grierson. Giuffrida Ru^ri ^ton HLto^"^^l!” ! 

of the Outer countries came earli^a’nd fl. • ^ k ^ ‘ I“do-Aiyan8 

the latest wave of immigration Mr 4lkiaL I 

maintains further that theater group’ of ArvlfT T 'dew but 

Vedic culture represented in theSkrifT^’ dhe early 

of the Indo-Europeans drove the mere l®"g-l»e“ded branch 

«»t, and gradually absorbed the Vedic enl^ 

the Brahmans tats, and snbseauent Ved^^^Ll^ 

bands (op. cit. yiS) "*** culture developed and flourished in their 

* B. S. Gaha, Report on the Ceatue at imAU n»i w . .. 

M; P-u,. iW V.4. l "• 
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type is not accepted by all. Dr. B. S. Guha, one of the latest 
writers on the subject, has criticised it and put forward a new theory 
of his own. Referring to the views of Mr. Chanda. Dr. Guha 
observes : 

“ The presence of broad-headed skulis in the early strata of Mohenjo-daro 
.•uid HarapiMi would seem however to militate against this supposition. Recent 

discoveries have definitely shown the existence of brachy-cephalic types 

in South Arabia, of which the “ Omani " displayed Armenoid affinities which 
according to Keith must have come from Persia and Baluchistan. There seems no 
reason to think that the Indian Brachy-cephals with definite Armenoid affinities 
resembling the “ Omani ” had a different origin. That it was not Mongoloid would 
seem to be quite clear from both the character of the Indus Valley skulls and the 
values of the C. R. L.’s (Coefficient of Racial Likeness) discussed before.”' 

Mr. H. C. Chakladar personally measured a large number of 
R^hlya Brahmanas of Calcutta and Muchis of Birbhum. From an 
analysis of the anthropometric data thus collected by him he finds 
that beside the Alpine element which is strong in both, and more 
so in the Brahmin than in the Muchi, the Mediterranean element 
is present in both, but more prominent in the Muchi than in the 
Brahmin. From this he infers the existence of a predominant 
Alpine type and of an appreciable Mediterranean or Brown Race 
type among the Bengalis.^ 

The scope of the present work does not allow us to pursue the 
subject any further. Nor is it necessary' to do so. For the sole 
foundation of these bold and far-reaching conclusions is the anthropo- 
morphic test the scientific basis of which has not yet been generally 
conceded.' We mu.st, therefore, admit that we cannot yet satis- 


' B. S. Guha. op. nit. pp. Kx-lxxi. 

“ Chakladar. op. nt. pp. S07-68. The Alpine and the Mediterranean are 

two racial componenU of what waa formeriy called Dravidian, the use of which 

a.s an ethnic name Ls now generally discarded by anthropologlsU. The two earlier 
racial elements of the so-called Dravidian.s are named Veddaic and Mupda. an 1 

the presence of both in Bengal is adinittetl by Chakladar {op. cit. 865) . 

“ Eminent authorities ha\ e expressed the view that ‘ physical type depenils 
far more on environment than on race and that ‘ neither cephalic nor nasal index 
i.s of much use in determining race ’. Further difficulty is caused by the fact “ that 
physical anthropologists cannot agree upon any principles of skull measurement ” 
(cf. Chanda, op. cit. 62-63). As an example of this difficulty, we may mention 
that while Porter {op. cit. p. 459) and Chanda {op. cit. 163; find wide divergence 
between the Brahmanas of Bengal and Mithila, Chakladar {op. cit. 3^) finds 
considerable aflinity between them, though all of them base their conclusions on 
anthropometric data. It must further be pointed out that the amount of anthro- 
pometric work that has been done in Bengal is disappointing both in extent and 
scientific value. Besides, in Bengal at any rate, considerable allowance must lie 
made for differences caused by local factors the nature of which is yet unknown. 
This clearly follows from the observations made by Mr. Chakladar. He points 
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factorily solve the problem of the origin of the Bengalis. But there 
has been a rude shock to our complacent belief, held without question 
for a long time, that the Brahmans and other high castes of Bengal 
were descended from the Aryan invaders who imposed their culture 
and political rule upon primitive barbarian tribes.^ 

We know very little of the degree and the nature of the 
civilisation possessed by the pre-Aryan population of Bengal, and 
much less of the contribution of each of the racial elements to the 
common stock of the civilisation developed on the soil of Bengal. 
But in this respect we may postulate for Bengal what has generally 
been accepted for the rest of India. It is now generally held that 
the foundations of civilisation of India — ^its village life based on 
agriculture — were laid by the Nishadas or Austric-speaking peoples, 
and the same was also probably true of Bengal, 

The available information regarding the culture of these peoples 
is thus summed up by Dr. S. K. Chatterji : 


The Anstric tribes of India appear to have belonged to more than one group 
of the Anstro-Asiatic section — to the Kol, to the Khasi, and to the Mon-Khmer 
gtoitpa. They were in the neolithic stage of culture and perhaps in India they 
Iwmed the use of copper and iron. They brought with them a primitive system 
of agrieultHfe in which a digging stick ('/ag. fang, *ftng— various forms of an old 
word */ok) was employed to till the hill-side. Terrace cultivation of rice on hUls 
^ plains cultivation of the same grain were in all likelihood introduced by them. 

y rought, as the names from their language would suggest, the cultivation of 
rte coconut (ndrikefa), the plantain (Teadala), the betel vine (tambvla), the 
betel-nut (guvaka), probably al^ turmeric (haridra) and ginger (iringavera), and 
some vegetables like the brinjal (vatingana) and the pumpkin (alabu)- They 

they had no use for mUk, but they were 
the firet people to tame the elephant, and to domesticate the fowl. The 
^it of countag by twenties in some parte of North India (of. Hindi kodi. 

Austric) appears to be the relic of an 

practice of computing time by days of the 
moon (MAu) seems also to be Austric in origm,’” 


The Alpine race which succeeded the Nishadas and forms the 
mam element m the composition of the present Bengalis, other than 
es men ion above, possessed a higher degree of civilisation. 


of pit ^ B^nianas of the Birbhum district were not quite like those 

Ww^n th Sr •» striking as the difference discovered 

^n the Radhlya Brahman« of CIcutU and the Mnchis of Birbhum. He 

te ^ * measurement of the 

« Calcutta showed a great range 

of Tf r** ® -Botricts (op. S77). 

, fl. Indo-Arym and Hindi, pp. 80 ff. 

flW. p. SS : for further refwmioea cf. ibid. pp. 861-58. 
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Without being dogmatic in a matter for the investigation of which 
sufl5cient reliable data are not available, we may regard the following 
as a fairly reasonable statement of the nature and degree of 
civilisation possessed by the Bengalis before they came into contact 
with the Vedic Aryans. 

“ The ideas of karma and transmigration, the practice of yoga, the religious 
and philosophical ideas centring round the conception of the divinity as Siva .and 
Devi and as Vishnu, the Hindu ritual of puja as opposed to the Vedic ritual of 
koma , — all these and much more in Hindu religion and thought would appear to 
be non-Aryan in origin ; a great deal of Puranie and epic myth, legend and semi- 
history is pre-Aryan ; much of our material l ultnre and social and other usages, e.g. 
the cultivation of some of our most important plants like rice and some vegetables 
and fruits like the tamarind and the coconut, etc., the use of the betel-leaf in 
Hindu life and Hindu ritual, most of our popular religion, most of our folk crafts, 
our nautical crafts, our distinctive Hindu dress (the dhoti and the sadi) . our 
marriage ritual in some parks of India with the use of the vermilion and turmeric — 
and many other things — would appear to be legacy from our pre-Aryan ancestors.”* 


n. Ahyanisation of Bengal 

As noted above, it was not till a comparatively late period 
represented by the Epics and the Manu-smriti, that the people of 
Bengal first began to imbibe the social and religious ideas of the 
Aryans. The gradual stages in the progress of the Aryanisation of 
Bengal are unknown to us. It is certain, however, that one of the 
earliest steps was an attempt to bring the Indigenous people into 
the framework of Aryan society.^ This is indicated by the fact that 
indigenous tribes like the Vangas, the Suhmas, the .*^baras, the 
Pulindas, the KiraUs, and the Pundras are classed as Kshatriyas in 
early literatiire.''*^^hat some classes of the people of Bengal were 
raised to the rank of Brahmanas we have no reason to doubt, an™ 
the story of Dlrghatamas seems to indicate, what even otherwise^ 
appears probable, that there was inter-marriage between the immi- 
grant Brahmanas and the native people. The majority of these 
people were ultimately classed as Sfidras.^ It is interesting to note 


* Chatterji. Indo- Aryan and Hindi, p, 31. An exhaustive bibliography of the 
subject (“ Non-Arvan Elements in the Civilisation and Languages of India ”) is 
given in BEFEO, xxxrv. 433-566. 

* For an interesting account of this process of the ‘ gradual Brahmanixing 
of the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes,’ cf. Risley, The Tribee and Cattes of Bengal, 
I, TV S. 

* Mbh. t. 104, n. 61, xiv, 80; Fwhnv P. iv. 8. 1; Mafeya P. 48. 24 ff; 
Manu, X. 44. 

* For the ethncdogical signilkamce of this cf. R. P. Chanda, Indo-Aryan 
Raeet, p. 4S. 
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that according to Manu-smriti (x. 44) the Paundrakas and Kiratas, 
who were originally Kshatriyas, were degraded to the rank of Sudras 
because they did not come into contact with the Brahmanas and 
forsook the Brahmanical rites and customs. This was probably the 
case with other tribes also. The Kaivartas, for example, are referred 
to as mixed caste in Manu, but are described as abrahmanya in the 
Vishnu Purana. These show that the caste-divisions in the early 
Aryanised society of Bengal were j'et in a state of flux, and further 
that the adoption of Aryan manners and customs by the indigenous 
tribes of Bengal was a long and tedious process. It must have 
^uired many years, perhaps centuries, before the Aryan immigrants 
from the Midland and the people of Bengal could be fused together 
in a rigid framework of Aryan society. 

We can hardly doubt that a gradually increasing number of high 
class Aryans poured into Bengal in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era,^ either in the wake of military campaigns or for more 
peaceful pursuits. These included, as already noted above, followers 
of the different religious sects, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina. 
The establishment of the political power of the Guptas in Bengal 
must have not only quickened the pace of these immigrations, but 
also given an ascendancy to the orthodox followers of Brahmanical 
religion. In any case, the inscriptions of the Gupta period, which 
for ^ the first time give us a definite glimpse of the religion and 
society in Bengal, refer to orthodox Brahmanas performing smarta 
and hauta rites and Purapic worship all over Bengal (suyra 
pp. 395-96) . The growing importance of Bengal as an Aryan settle- 
ment is indicated by the fact that even a nobleman froni Ayodhya 
makes a pilgrimage to Bengal and endows a temple in the Himalayan 
region in the northern outskirts of the province.^ 

The inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. have 
preserved the personal names of a few officials and a large number 
of leading men in different parts of Bengal. A perusal of these 
names shows the complete domination of Aryan influence in all 
classes of society, both urban and rural. It is interesting to note 
^ k' pnee, even at this early period, of certain name-endings 
which are used as surnames in Bengal even today: wz., chatta, 
vaman.pala. mrtra, datta, nandin, ddsa, bhadra, deva, sena, ghosha 
and kunda. It is to be noted, however, that personal names in those 


. . (i. SI6) Arhiaa t» said to have visited the holy [daces 

m Aoga. Vang, and Kaldiga. «Ki «.de gift, to the Biahoianas of those pW 

(y- «. 38, 41). «fe« to BrShimwas of Gaada aad 

* Damodarpar cp. No. S. (Ei. xw. 141 ). 
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days consisted generally of a single word, such as Durlabha, Garuda, 
Kalasakha etc. It is difficult to say whether the name-endings in 
some cases such as Bandhumitra, Dhritipala, Chiratadatta, etc. were 
surnames or parts of names. 

An analysis of the place-names mentioned in the early inscrip- 
tions of Bengal also shows the strong Aryanisation of the land. 
Names like Puridravardhana, KotTvarsha, Panchanagari, Chan^la- 
grama, Karmanta-vasaka, Svachchhanda-pataka, Sllakunda, Navya- 
vakasika, Palasavrindaka are purely Aryan. But as in later days, 
old non-Aryan names persisted, as is evidenced by Donga (-grama) , 
Nagiratta, Kutkuta, and Kana-motika. An attempt at Aryanisation 
of non-Aryan names is also manifest in Prishthima-pottaka, Goshata- 
punjaka, Trivrita, Khada(ta)para, Trighattika, Rolla-vayika, and 
Vakhata-sumalika.* Sanskrit technical terms are also used to denote 
measurements of land. 

So far, therefore, as available evidence goes, we may regard the 
essential features of Arj'an society to have been present in Bengal 
as early as the fifth century a.d. The literary and epigraphic 
evidences of the subsequent period enable us to postulate a continu- 
ous progress of the Aryan features in Bengal society without let or 
hindrance; and we may presume that the social development took 
place more or less on the same lines as in the rest of Northern India. 
It is worthy of note that even during the long rule of the Buddhist 
Pala dynasty the orthodox system of caste was upheld as an ideal 
by the kings (supra p. 426) . 


III. The Castes and Sub-castes 

The most characteristic feature of the society was the existence 
of innumerable castes and .sub-castes. It is a well-known fact that 
the division of the people into four varnas, viz. Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras. was merely a theory, except perhaps in the 
most ancient period with which we are not concerned. By the 
time Bengal adopted the Aryan culture, numerous castes and sub- 
castes had been evolved, mainly by the development of different arts, 
crafts and professions, but partly also for other reasons, and tribal, 
racial and religious factors were at work in gradually adding to their 
number.* There can be hardly any doubt that the numerous castes 
mentioned in the Smritis did actually exist in society, and the 
differences in the various Smritis in their enumerations reflect the 


* F« s phildogica] diacusskm of the pl«ce-namra cf. Chalterji-Lonir. 179-188. 
’ Risley, op. at. i. xvff. 
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actual conditions which varied in different localities and at differen 
periods. The authors of the Dharmasutras and Smritis ’regard. 

Vedas as eternal and infallible, and therefore strove hard to 
bring the actual state of society of their days within the frame^woik 
of the four varnas. Hence they started with the theory that the 
numerous castes (and even tribes and races), actually existing in 
the country, arose from the unions of males with females belonging 
to vamas differing from their own.^ This theory, originally applied 
to the males and females of the four primitive varnas, had to be 
extended to those of the subsidiary or mixed castes, arising out of 
their union ; for, otherwise it was not possible to account for the 
numerous castes and sub-castes which continually went on increasing 
Even then the Smritikdraa could not follow this process logically ad 
mfnitum. According to the Vishnu Dharma-sdstra (16. 7). which 
belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era, ‘ the further 
mixed castes arising from the unions of mixed castes are numberless. 
This shows that the society had been divided into quite a large 
number of castes and sub-castes even before the beginning of the 
Christian era, and “the writers on Dharmasastras practically gave 
up in despair the task of deriving them, even though mediately, 
from the primary varnas.”^ 

It is needless to point out that while the different castes, 
mentioned in the Smritis, undoubtedly represent the actual state of 
things, not the least historical value can be attached to the puerile 
fiction of their derivation from specified union of males and females 
belonging to different varms? Yet it must be admitted that 
throughout the mediaeval period, and down to modern times, much 
importance has been attached to these theories for ascertaining the 
position and importance of each caste, even though the different 
Smriti texts often give conflicting accounts of the derivation and 
status of one and the same caste. There can be hardly any doubt 
that the people generally believed in this theory of mixed caste, and 
it exercised a great influence in determining the status of the different 
castes and sub-castes in the society. 


’ This is the SaAkont theory. The other exrisBation is afiforded by the 
Viitya theory which exphuos the origin of s number of castes from the sons of 
the twke-bom who became vratytu (fallen from their caste) for not fnliilling the 
saored duties (Cf. Maau x. 20 ff). Prw an accoimt of the ‘Vratya and Sankara 
theories of caste ’ cf, JASB. 1002, p. 140. A detailed exposirion <»f the ^alem is 
given by Kane in his HiHorg of DharmaHUtn, Vd. n. Ch. n. 

* Kane, op. eit. 58. 

* bter-easte roairiages may, of course, give rise to additiimai castes, m a 
gesieTal way (Risl^, op. eit p. xxxm). 
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As already noted above, the names and number of the castes and 
sub-castes varied according to time and localities. The lists of such 
castes in the different Smritis were largely influenced by the local 
conditions at the time in which they were composed. In order, 
therefore, to understand the condition in Bengal in this respect we 
must have access to a text which belongs to Bengal or represents 
conditions of that region. Although it is diflicult to be quite sure 
or dogmatic in this matter, the Brihad-dharrm Purana and the 
Brahma-vaivarta Purana may be regarded as such texts, composed 
not later than the 13th or 14th^ century aj). 

The Bjihad-dharma Purana® is not very widely known,® and 
is evidently of late origin. It is perhaps later than the 12th 
century a.d., but there are indications that it reflects the peculiar 
conditions in Bengal. It authorises, for example, the Brahmaiias to 
eat fish and meat,^ and divides the non-Brahmana population into 
thirty-six castes (the conventional number of castes in Bengal even 
today), all described as Sudras.® These are characteristic features 
of society in Bengal as distinguished from the rest of North India. 
The special emphasis on the sacredness of the river Gahga® and the 
reference to the rivers Padma and Yamuna (in Bengal) ^ also support 
the close association of the text with this province. 

The text describes* how king Veria, bent upon violating the 
rules of varndkrama (caste and order) , deliberately created a number 
of Qiixed castes by forcing the unions of males and females belonging 
to different castes which included not only the original four castes, 
but also the mixed castes resulting from their union. It differs from 
the general body of the Smritis in deriving the mixed castes, not 
from the marriage of males and females of different castes, but from 
their promiscuous union at the bidding of. or under the compulsion 
exercised by the king. Whether this contains any veiled allusion to 
any actual historical fact, and refers to forced abolition of strict 
caste rules about marriage by an unorthodox or heretical king with 
zeal for reforms, we cannot say. It must be noted, however, that 
although Vena is represented as an opponent to orthodox Brahmanical 


* For a discussion on these points cf. Bharatavartha, 1836-37 ba.. Part li, 
pp. 673 flF.; 1337-38 b.s.. Part i, pp. 94 ff. 

’ Edited in Bibliotheca Indica Series. Its Uttara-khanda will be referred to 
as Part n. and the other portion as Part, l 

* For example Kane, who has dealt exhaustively with this kind of literature, 
does not refer to it. 

* 1 , T. 45-46. * See infra. * r. XLn-Lvi. ’ i. m. 38-41. 

' n. xm-xiv. All the subsequent references to the mixed castes are to be 
found in these two ebaptera. 
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cults in epics, Smritis and Puranas, no other text ascribes to him 
the origin of mixed castes as we find in the Bfihad-dhaTmci Purana.^ 
The castes that arose out of these promiscuous unions are classified 
as uttama . madJ^ncmxi and adhama sankaras, all having the status 
of Sudra. 

The names of these castes and their vocations as settled by the 
Brahmanas during the reign of Vena’s successor may be enumerated 
as follows : 


1. Uttama (High) Sankaras 

1. The Karanas, who were good scribes and efficient in office- 
work. were to continue the same vocations and became sat-iudras. 

2. The -A mbashthas were asked to study Ayurveda and 
practise as physician ; and hence they were called Vaidyas. They 

I were to foll ow the vocation of Vaisyas in respect of manufacturing 
I medicines’lind tliat of feudras m respect ol religious ceremon^. 

3. The Ugras were to follow the vocations of Kshatnyas and 
practise military arts. 

4. The Magadha, being unwilling to practise arms as it 
involves himsd (slaughter), which is unrighteous, was made the 
court-bard and carrier of messages. 

5. Tantravaya — weaver. 

6. Gandhika-vanik^ — dealer in spices, scents and incense. 

7. Napita — ^barber. 

8. Gopa — writer. 

9. Karmakara — blacksmith. 

10. Taulika® — dealer in guvdka (betelnut) . 

1 1 . Kumbhakara — potter. 

The reference to Vena as having caused a confusion of the castes m 
Mann nt. 67, is ex{dained in a different way by the comtnentators. 

In Ch. xm the name Gwdhika-vanik ’ occurs in the list of Uttama 
Saiikaras ; hut in Ch. xrv, in which the vocations of some of the mixed castes 
are fdven. we find simply Vanik,’ and its profession is mentioned as ‘ gandha-vikray a" 
(sale of spices, scents and mcense) . Hence no question can be rmsed against their 
identity. As the name ‘ GAndhika-vanik ’ is more expressive and helps us to 
distingu.sh the members of this caste from the Svarna-vaniks, we have preferred this 
name to the sim{de title ‘Vapi.’ 

The reading ’Taulika’ occurs in n. xm, 39; but in n. xiv. 6* the 
readmg ‘Tailika’ is found. Even in the latter case ms. C reads ‘Taulika,’ as 
the footnote shows. In the VahgavisI editbn the reading ‘ Tailika ’ occurs in both 
the chapters. 

The words ‘Tailfta’ and ‘ Tailakaraka ’ (No. *6 in the list) being aynonynMwa, 
we have preferred the raiding ‘Taulika.’ 
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12. Kainsakara — worker in copper and brass. Brazier. 

13. Sariikhika (Samkhakara) — conch-shell worker. 

14. Dasa — cultivator. 

15. VarajIvI — betel-vine growers. 

16. Modaka — sweetmeat-makers. 

17. Malakara — florist. 

The vocations of the following are not definitely stated but 
may, in most cases, be gathered from their names. 

18. Suta^ (bard or carpenter ?) 

19. Rajaputra (Rajputs ?) . 

20. Tambull^ — Betel-leaf sellers. 


S. Madhyama (Intermediate) Sankara* 

21. Takshan (carpenter). 

22. Rajaka (washerman). 

23. Svarnakara (goldsmith) . 

24. Svarna-vanik* (trader in bullion) . 

25. Abhira (cowherd or milkman ?) . 

26. Tailakaraka (oilman) . 

27. Dhivara (fisherman) . 

28. Sauodiha (vintner) . 

29. Nata (dancer, acrobat or juggler) . 

30. Savaka, Saraka or Savara^ (Sarak ?) . 

31. Sekhara. 

32. Jalika (fisherman) . 


‘ The vwation of Su!a is not clearly .specifird. but is slalcfl simply in the 
line ‘dose tu kriahi-karmdni site tad-upaijojitnm Hence ?uta here means most 
probably a carpenter fwho helps the cultivator by niannfaeturin^ the implements 
of cultivation) rather than a charioteer or a bard. Po .Sola seems to be the same 
as Sutradhara (carpenter) mentioned in the Srahma-vnivarta Parana ii. x. 33). 
The mention of Dhivara and Jalika (both fishermen) as two distinct ca-stcs 
encourages us to suppose that the Suta and Takshan tNo 21 i*‘ the list! also were 
distinct castes among the carpenters. 

’ The line stating the profession of Tambuli is mifsing in the Ilibl. Ini. 
edition of the Bnhad-dharma Purana but occurs in the Vangavasl edition. 

• ‘ Kanaka-vapik.’ mentioned in n. xiv. 68 where the vocations of some of 
the castes already mentioned in Ch. xm have been given, must be regarded to he 
the same as ‘ Svarpa-vapik,' the word 'kanaka' being an adjective formed from 
'kanaka' (gold) and there bebg no mention of ' Svarna-'-anik ' in Ch. xiv. The 
Vw&gavBst edition wron^y reads ' kalika' tor 'kanaka.' 

* The Vahgavasi edttion reads ‘Saraka.' 

79 
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3. Adhama (Low) Sankaras or Antyajas, outside the -pale of 
caste (varndsrama-vahishkrita) 

S3. Malegrahi* (?) (a branch of Mai caste ?) 

34. Ku^ava (Korwa-boatman ?) 

35. Chan^ala (Chatn^) 

36. Varuda (Baori ?) 

37. Taksha (carpenter ?) 

38. Charmakara (leather-worker) 

39. GhantajivI or Ghattajlvi* (modem Patni caste) 

40. DolavahT (palanquin-bearer) 

41. Malla® (modern Malo ?) 

The above division into three classes is said to be based on a 
definite principle viz. (1) those whose father and mother both 
belong to the four primitive castes are regarded as class i ; (■2) tho.se 
whose mothers alone belong to one of these primitive castes but 
fathers belong to class i form class ii ; (3) those whose father and 
mother both belong to any mixed caste are relegated to class iii.'* 
The total number of these mixed castes is said to be thirty-six, 
though actually forty-one are enumerated. Five of the above must 
therefore be regarded as later additions. It is interesting to note 
that even today the conventional number of castes in Bengal 
is thirty-six. 

The Srotriya Brahma^as are permitted to function as prie.sts 
only of the twenty mixed castes belonging to class r (uiiama). 
The priests of the other castes are said to be degraded (patitn) 
Brahmanas, who attain the status of the castes they serve. Reference 
is also made to Brahmanas called Devala, brought from Sakadvipa 
by Suparna (Gamda) and hence called Sakadvipi Brahmapas. 


’ The Vahgiiva.sl edition has 'Grihi’ for 'MaleRrahi.’ 

The resdine Ghantaj'Tvi ’ (for ‘ GhattajTvT ’) . whioh occurs in the Bibl. 
Ind. edition, is supported by only one ms., vis. ms. A. The Vangava.sT edition reads 
‘ GhatUijIvi.’ 

’ The ‘Mala’ caste, mentioned in n. xm. 51, seems to be the same as 
‘Malla’ (which is one of the anfvaja castes), because ‘ M-ila ’ has been mentioned 
them as an instance of antyajas along with Chandala {saehandSta-maladayah) . 

The VaneavasI edition reads ‘ Matfa ’ for ‘Malta.' Malla may refer to Male 
(Mil. Maler. Mai Paharia). a tribe of the Rajmahal Hills. Russell regards it as 
an isolated branch of the Savaras. (The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India, n. 168), 

Bnl practically these principles have not been strictly followed in making 
the classificat.on. For example, the Chandala, born of a Sudra father and Brahmaoa 
mother, has been classed with the antyajas, and among the antyajas th»e are some. 
boRi of Madhyama Sankara males and Yai^ya or Sidra 
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The issues of a Devala father and Vaisya mother were Gairiaka 
(astrologer, also called Graha-vipra) and Vadaka.* From the body 
of Vena sprang a son called MIeehchha whose sons were Pulinda, 
Pukkasa, Khasa, Yavana, Suhma, Kamboja, Savara, Khara 
and others. 

Most of the castes enumerated above as belonging to Class t 
and II are well-known in Bengal.^ and we may reasonably presume 
that many, if not all, of these must have developed as distinct 
castes before the close of the Hindu period. The gradual dis- 
appearance of a distinct Kshatriya caste, the progressive assimilation 
of the Vaisya with the Sudra, and the division of the last into *sat’ 
and ‘ asat ’ (higher and lower) may also be regarded as applicable 
to Bengal during the Hindu period.* 

As regards the status of the different castes, the and 

the Ambashthas are given the positions of pre-eminence. The 
Ambas1!TIIa?"ar?^^ated with the Vaidyas, and the Karanas, as 
will be shown later, were identical with or fore-runners of the 
Kayasthas. The predominance of Kayasthas and Vaidyas, among 
the castes other than the Brahmanas. forms a distinctive and charac- 
teristic feature of the social life in Bengal even today. Such castes as 
Saihkhakara. Dasa (cultivator), Tantuvaya, Modaka, Karmakara, and 
Suvarna-va^iik are well-known in Bengal, but are not generally met^ 
with in other parts of India. These considerations support the view 
that the lirikad-dharma Purana re flects t he condition of Bengal. 

The list o^ Sankara or mixed castes given in the Brahma-vaivarta 
Purana^ closely resembles that of the Brihad-dharma PurSna, 
though there are certain differences in detail. It first mentions 
Gopa. Napita, Bhilla, Modaka, Kuvara, TambulT. Svarnakara and 
the different clas.ses of Vaniks as sat-iudrag.‘ It next mentions 
Karana and Ambashtha, and enumerates nine castes as bom of a 
Sudra woman by Visvakarman bom as a Brahmin architect. Of 
these nine, six. viz. Malakara, Karmakara, ftaitikhakara, Kubindaka 
{i.e. Tantuvaya) , Kumbhakara and Kaihsakara are regarded as good 
artisans, but the other three, viz. Sutradhara, Chitrakara and 


‘ No mention of Vadaka is found in the Vangavasi edition. 

* For an account of the castes in Bengal cf. Ri^y, op. eit.; J. N. Bhatta- 
charya, Hindu Caste* and Sect* (1896). 

* The same phenomena are observed in the evolution of the caste-system 
aO over India. Cf. G. S. Ghurye, CatU and Race in India (I9S«), 91 ff. 

‘ Edited by Jivananda VidyisigarB, Part t, Brahma-khanda Ch. x. w. IC-Sl. 
90-1S7. 

* That the Ihit of Sat-Mdiaa in the Brakma-vmvarta Purana is not exhai»- 
tive aems to fidloar bam 1 . x. 18. 
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"Svamakara were degraded by the curse of the Brahma^as, the firs 
two for neglect of duty, and the th ird for_ t^eft of gold. class 
” Ya“ 9 Tksr'associiIear"wrEE"SvarMOT^^ probably Suvarna- 
vanik) ‘ was similarly degraded. It then gives a long list of degraded 
(patita) mixed castes, which includes Attalika-kara (mason;, 
Kotaka (builder of houses), Tivara. Tailakara, Leta, Malla, Charma- 
kara, Sundi, Paundraka (Pod?), Mamsachchheda (butcher), Raja- 
putra, Kaivarta (Dhivara in Kaliyuga), Rajaka. Kauyali, Ganga- 
putra, Yungi (Jugl) and Agari (Ugra-kshatriya ?) .y 

The Brahma-vaivaHa Purana mentions a majority of the castes of 
classes i and it mentioned in the Brihad-dharma Purana (exceptions 
are Nos. 4. 6, 10, 14, 15, 18, 25, 29. 30, 31, 32) including five out 
of the six castes, characteristic of Bengal, referred to above. All the 
castes in the common list which the Brahma-vaivarta Purana regard 


as high br^ean mixed castes are included in class i of the latter. 
Corresponding to the castes of class iii and Mlechchha castes of the 
Brihad-dharma. the Brahma-vaivarta mentions Vyadha, Bhada, Kola, 
koncha, Haddi Hadi), Dorn, Jola. Bagatita (Bagdi ?) . Vyalagrahl 
(Vedia ?) and Cha^dalas, all of which are met with in Bengal. 

I A somewhat detailed account is given of the origin of the Vaidya 
caste. Asvinikumara, the son of Sun-god, forcibly ravished the 
wife of a Brahmana while she was on a pilgrimage, and a son was 
immediately bom. She returned with the child to her husband and 
reported everything to him. The angry Brahmana drove her out 
with her son. By her yoga powers she transformed herself into the 
Godavari river, while the son was brought up by Asvinikumara who 
taught him the medical science and other arts. This son became 
the progenitor of the Vaidyas.* 

In conclusion, reference is made to the Brahmanas who were 
degraded as Ganakas for their negligence to the Vedic Dharma as 
evidenced by their constant study of astrology and astronomy and 
acceptance of fees for their calculations. These Ganakas (most 
probably a section among them) came to be known as Agradani for 
having accepted, first of all, gifts from Sudras, as well as funeral 


* The origin of the ‘ Nava-ssyakas,’ a caste-group peculiar to Bengal, may 
perhaps be traced to these nine castes with a common traditional origin. 

* Some of the mixed castes mentioned in the Brahma-vaivarta Purana are 

not included here. But even the long list in the Purina is not exhaustive, ft* 
after the enumeration of the names of mixed castes the Purapa states : “ The 

mixed castes are innumerable ; who can mention their names or number ( 

(t. X. Its). 

* It is to be noted that, unlike the JflJSittSil* 

vmomta J^nina distinguishes Vaidya from AmTiashtha, who isKpsratdy menUoned 
as bora of a Vaiiyi mother by a twice bom (i.* Brahmin fatfam). 
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gifts. Mention is also made of Bhatta, born of Suta father and 
Vaisya mother, who recited the praises of others, and is probably 
represented by the Bhatas of the present day./ 

The number, designation and the relative 4tatus of the different 
castes in any society must have varied at times. Reference has 
already been made above (u. supra p. 240) to the story recorded in 
the Valldla-charita how Vallalasena raised the status of some castes 
and degraded others. Whatever we might think of this story, it 
undoubtedly proves that such things were regarded as possible. On 
the other hand, reference to the Pala kings as having maintained the 
system of caste (v. supra p. 116) indirectly implies the right and 
duty of the royal authority to maintain the status quo in the sphere 
of social life. Besides, the innate conservati,sm of the people renders 
major social changes a matter of extreme difficulty. 

In view of the probability of the change in status and designa- 
tion of the various castes in course of time, the very close agreement 
in this respect between the present society in Bengal and that 
described in the two Puranas, mentioned above, must be regarded 
as very remarkable. 

The various castes in Bengal in the nineteenth century a.d. may 
be broadly classified in four well-defined strata which may be 
enumerated as follows ; ' 

1. Brahmanas, Vaidyas and Kayasthas. 
n. Sat-Sudras or Clean Sudras whose touch does not pollute 
drinking water of the upper classes, and in whose 
religious functions the Brahmanas can act as priests without 
degrading themselves. These are : Gandha-vanik, Tantu- 
vaya, Modaka (Mayara) , Kumbhakara. Kaihsakara, Teli, 
Gopa, Barui, Malakara, Napita, Karmakara, Sahkhn-vanik, 
Chasl-Kaivarta, Sadgopa. Tambull. The Svarnakara, Sfitra- 
dhara, Goala (including Abhira) . Koch and Agari (Ugra- 
Kshatriyas) are also regarded as clean, though not 
universally. 

(a) Sudras, who are not regarded as clean ; 

(b) the Brahmanas serving as priests of certain unclean 
castes ; and 

(c) other degraded Brahmapas. 


’ Views on the relative superiority of the existing castes vary widely, und 
tt IS not our intention to express »ny opinion on the present social condition. Our 
object is merely to give a very brond review of the present for the sake of com- 
parison with the past. Lest any one’s susceptibilities are wounded, it msv tie 
added that the description of the present condition is based on Dr. 3. y. Bhatta- 
charya's Hindu Cojfe* and Sects, and we do not bold ourselves responsible for 
opiiuoi) er^piessed by him. 
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The following are illustrative examples : 

(/) Siivarna-vanik, Saundika, Kalu (oilman), Malo, Jalia 
Kaivarta, Tiyara, Jugi. 

(ti) The priests of Suvarna-vaniks, Goalas, Kalus, Rajakas, 
Bagdis and Kaivartas. 

(m) Agradanls, Ganakas. 

rv. Low castes and aboriginal tribes included in the Hindu 
society, such as Chamar, Dorn, Baiti, Bagdi, Baori, Pod. 
Hadi, Vedia. 

A comparison of the above with the accounts of castes given in 
thg Krihff^-tfhnm^n 00 ^ Puranas would show a 

striking asrreement not only in The' general scheme but a1«o in the 
details. The agreement in respect of the absence of pure Ksbatriyas 
and Vaisyas, and the composition of group i has already been noted 
above. Almost all the castes in group n are mentioned in the 
Puranas as wt/awa-Sankaras. Some of the differences are more 
apparent than real. For example, the Telis derive their name from 
Tula and we have Taulika in the Purana list. The Barui and the 
Tambftlls may both be included in the latter. The castes included 
in group in are all found in the list of mad^’gama-Sankaras of the 
Bnhad-dharma and patita Sankaras and Brahmanas of the Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana. 

The castes in group n' except Baiti are also found in the list 
of adAoina-Sankaras, or degraded mixed castes referred to in the 
two Puranas. 

A detailed comparison leads to the conclusion that the system 
of caste as we find in Bengal todav does not. in essential features, 
differ from that depicted in the Brikad-dharma and the Brahma- 
vaivarta Puranas. Unfortunately the date of none of these works 
can be fixed with certainty. They are not. however, possibly much 
later than the 13th century a.d.. and as such may be regarded as 
preserving a picture of the state of society as it existed in Bengal 
towards the close of the Hindu Period. We may, therefore, 
legitimately conclude that the framework of caste-system in its 
final evolution in Bengal during the Hindu period already reached 
the .stage in which we find it today. 

Although arts, crafts and professions were generally hereditary, 
and the different castes normally followed the vocations assigned to 
them, it is now generally recognised that there was never any 
ab^Iute rigidity or exclusiveness in actual practice. That the same 
laxity prevailed in ancient Bengal is positively proved by epigraphic 
and literary references. Even the Brahmanas, for example, became 
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soldiers, rulers, administrators and counsellors, and followed other 
voeations.^ Literary and epigraphic evidences prove that a Kaivarta 
served as high royal official (v. supra p. 152) . The Karanas practised 
medicine and military arts, the Vaidyas became ministers,- and the 
Dasas served as officials and court-poets.® 

The mutual relations between the different castes in aneient 
Bengal cannot be precisely defined, but they had not developed into 
the strictly rigid system such as prevailed in the nineteenth 
century a.d. Although marriage among members of the same caste 
was the ordinary rule, inter-marriage between a male of a higher 
and the female of a lower caste was regarded as valid down to the 
last days of the Hindu period.^ That it was followed in actual 
practice in Bengal, as elsewhere in India, is proved by isolated, 
references such as occur in the Tippera copper-plate of Lokanatha 
(v. supra p. 88) . It mentions that the ancestors of Lokanatha, 
both on the father’s and mother’s side, were Brahmanas. His 
mother’s father Kesava is, however, called a Parasava, which shows 
that Kesava’s Brahmana father married a Sudra lady. The facts, 
that Kesava was placed in charge of the army, that he was in touch 
with the king, and that he was held in high esteem by the good, 
prove that the marriage of a Brahmana male and Sudra female was 
not always even condemned, and the issue of the marriage did not 
occupy a low status. Lokanatha himself is referred to as a Karana. 
though it is not quite certain whether he was degraded to this caste 
on account of his mother, or whether Karana is used here as an 
official designation and not a caste-name. That such marriage 
between a Brahmana and a Sudra continued down to the end of the 
Hindu period is proved by the writings of Bhavadeva and .Ilmuta- 
vahana (supra pp. 320 ff.) , the two leading expositors of the sacred 
law and usage in Bengal. 

Jlmutavahana says in his Ddyahhdga^ that marriage is allowed 
between a male of a higher varna with a woman of the lower 
Varna, including the Svidra. and quotes Manu (ni. 12-13) as his 
authority. He adds, however, that both Manu and Vishnu have 
strongly censured the union of a twice-bom with a Sudra woman 
(and quotes Manu iir. 15-17), and therefore Sankha (Smriti) omits 
the Sudra in describing a wife eligible for a twice-born man. This 
contradiction has been a puzzling one both in ancient and modem 


* See mjra, p. 584. 

* These have been discussed later in connection with Karanas and Vaidyaa. 

* Cf. Bh^teri cr. No. n, of lataideva (supra p. *56). 

* Kane, op. dt. 52 ff. 447 ff. 

* Gh. tx. 1-11. Ccdebtodce’s trandatkm (1868), pp. 158-61. 
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times, but the solution offered by the great Bengal jurist is 
certainly not complimentary, either to his scholarship and intelligence, 
or to the moral ideas of his countrymen. “ Hence these evils,” 
says he, “ do not ensue on the procreation of offspring upon a feudra 
woman not married to (the Brahmana) himself ; but a venial offence 
is committed, and a slight penance is requisite.” In other words, 
though marriage with a Sudra woman involves degradation and loss 
of caste, illicit union with her is reckoned as a trivial offence. The 
commentator Srlkrishna still further improves upon this legalised 
moral depravity by explaining the words “ not married to himself ” 
as " married to another man.” In other words, adultery with a 
married Sudra woman is much less heinous than marriage with her. 

/ All these definitely prove the existence of inter-caste marriages, 
I though they show a growing desire to put a stop to the marriage 
•of a Brahmana with a Siidra girl. But there is no doubt that such 
marriage was regarded as valid, and did actually take place. This 
follows not only from the reference to the “ accomplished SCidra wife 
of a Brahma^ia ” in Bhavadeva Bha^ta’s Prdyaschitta-prakarana,^ 
and the rules of inheritance laid down by Jimutavahana regarding 
the Sudra wife of a Brahmana and her son, but also from the 
injunctions by the latter^ regarding the competence of a wife to 
assist in the performance of sacrifices and other sacred rites. Jirnuta- 
vahana, after citing Manu (rx. 86-87) to the effect that only a wife 
of the same varna is so competent, observes that ‘ on failure of a 
wife of the same caste, one of the castes immediately following may 
be employed in such duties.’ So, on the failure of a Brahmani, the 
Kshatriya wife of a Brahmana may perform these duties, ” but not 
a Vaisya nor a Sudra though married to him.” This involved the 
fiction that a woman may be espoused but may not rank as wife, 
as this rank only belongs to one who is competent to assist in the 
performance of religious rites. This fiction is hardly supported by 
the authority quoted by Jimutavahana, but he applies it in expound- 
ing the law of inheritance laid down by Narada (xni. 2.5-26, 51-52) . 
Although no distinction is made by Narada among the wives of 
different castes, Jimutavahana takes these passages to refer only to 
‘ women actually espoused but not having the rank of wives.’ 

The above passages confirm the view noted above, that down 
to the close of the Hindu period inter-caste marriage was in vogue 
in Bengal, but the marriage of the upper castes with Sudra girls 

PRP. 90. It is to be observed also that naniage with a lower caste 
(mduding Sudra) is not included in the list of fmlndden marriagea, witailing a 
penance, given by Bhavadeva on p. 117. 

* DB. Ch. ZL 47-48 : Colebraoke’s t». 197418. 
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was gradually coining into disfavour. They further indicate a 
growing distinction in the status of wives of different castes. In 
particular, the Sudra wife of a Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaisya 
was being subjected to special disabilities, insults and indignities, not 
contemplated in the Dharma-sastras, though the validity of her 
marriage and her right to maintenance after the husband’s death 
were not yet questioned. 

Restrictions about inter-dining, like those about inter-marriage, 
were also evolved through stages of slow growth. The older Smritis 
do not impose any restriction about drinking water and taking food 
except upon the Brahmanas, and these restrictions, applied only 
against the Sudras and the very low castes, were not very rigid in 
character.^ A fair idea of the position in this respect, towards the 
close of the Hindu period, may be obtained from the writings of 
Bhavadeva Bhatta. 

As regards drinking water, Bhavadeva prescribes- penances for 
all the four castes only for drinking water touched by, or kept 
in the vessel of, a Chandala or antyaja. Lighter penance is prescribed 
for drinking water of a Sudra. The antyaja is defined as a group of 
seven low castes viz. Rajaka, Charmakara, Nata, Varuda, Kaivarta, 
Meda and Bhilla.® 

As regards food,^ Bhavadeva quotes older authorities prescrib- 
ing penances for a Brahmana eating food touched by a Chapdala or 
cooked (anna) by antyajas, Chandalas, Pukkasas, Kapalikas and a 
number of specified low castes such as Nata, Nartaka, Takshapa, 
Charmakara, Suvarnakara, Saundika, Rajaka. Kaivarta, and 
Brahmanas following forbidden vocations. He also quotes a passage 
from Apastamba prescribing a knchchhra penance for a Brahmapa 
who takes food cooked by a Sudra. In commenting on this he says ; 

“ It is to be inferred that the penance would be rcdui-ed by 8 quarter and half 
for a Brahmana eating the food respectively of a Vais.va and a Kshatriya. and a 
Kshatriya eating the food respectively of a Sudra and a \ai.\va. and half the penance 
is prescribed for a Vaisya eating the food of a Sidra. 

As no authority is cited for this, it is to be inferred that there 
existed none, and Bhavadeva merelj' legalised a practice that was 
slowly growing in Bengal. Bhavadeva further quotes Apastamba 
and Harlta to show that certain kinds of food of a Sudra, including 
those cooked with oU or parched (grain) , and pdyasa, may be eaten 
with immunity. Further, he quotes Parasara to the effect that if 
in times of distress (apat-kdla) a Brahmapa takes food in a Sfidra s 
house, he becomes pure by feeling sorry tot it (nuinattdpena ) . 

* Cf. Kane, op. eit. 19 . 789 ff. 

* im. 118 . 

78 


* PRP. 51 If. 

* Ibid. 58 If. 
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It would be quite clear from the above analysis of the views of 
the foremost Smarta leader in Bengal in the twelfth century a.d., 
|that restrictions about food and drink between the different castes 
jwere far from being as rigid as we see it now. The restrictions about 
drink affected the Brahmanas alone, and only in respect of Sudras 
and a few low castes definitely specified. The restrictions of food 
were also at first confined to the Brahmanas and only in respect of 
food cooked by the Sudras and certain low castes. Later, these 
were gradually extended to other castes. But even then the 
Brahmanas, far less members of any other caste, were not degraded 
and did not lose caste by taking food from another caste, and only 
penances were prescribed for even the worst transgression, such as 
taking food of a Chandala. 

A review of the available data, cited above, leaves no doubt that 
both as regards inter-dining and inter-marriage, the restrictions 
originally concerned only the relations between a Brahmana and low 
castes. It is probable that these gradually came to be regarded as 
marks of aristocracy or orthodoxy, and were extended not only 
among other castes, but also among the various branches of the 
same caste. In the final stage marriage was absolutely confined 
within the narrow fold of one of the numerous sub-castes, branches, 
or clans into which a caste was sub-divided, and inter-dining was 
similarly restricted and forbidden with a caste or sub-caste regarded 
as occupying an inferior status. But it is certain that this stage 
was far from being reached by the end of the twelfth century aJ).'' 

An important factor in the evolution of this final stage is the 
growing fiction that almost all non-Brahmanas were Sudras. The 
origin of this fiction is perhaps to be traced to the extended signi- 
ficance given to the term Sudra in the Puranas, where it denotes 
not only the members of the fourth caste, but also those members 
of the three higher castes who accepted any of the heretical religions 
or were influenced by Tantric rites. The predominance of Buddhism 
and Tantric Saktism in Bengal, as compared with other parts 
India, since the eighth century a.d. perhaps explains why all the 
noUble castes in Bengal were regarded in the Brihad-dharma Purana 
Md other later texts as Sudras, and the story of Vepa and 
D mere echo of a large-scale reconversion of the 

Buddhists and Tantric elements of the population into the orthodox 
Brahmanical fold. 

perhaps, be wrong to conclude that there were no 
Kshatnyas or Vaisyas in Bengal. The fact, however, remains that 
we have no reliable reference to any Kshatriya or Vaisya family. 



* Ct. Gbmye, op. at. 01-W. 
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The Senas, who called themselves Kshatriyas, were immigrants from 
Karnata, and the Palas are not designated as Kshatriyas till three 
hundred years had elapsed after their accession to power. But 
negative evidence of this kind cannot be regarded as conclusive, 
particularly as constant reference to Kshatriyas and Vaisyas is 
found in the writings of Jimutavahana, Bhavadeva Bhatta and other 
writers on sacred laws and usages in Bengal. 

IV. The Bbahmanas 

While the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas were all but unknown in 
Bengal, the Brahmanas played a dominant part in its history. It 
has already been mentioned above (supra pp. 395-96) that Brahmapas, 
belonging to various gotras, pravaras and branches of Vedic school 
and performing &rauta rites, had settled in large number all over 
Bengal by the sixth and seventh centuries a.d. Their number was 
constantly increased by fresh immigrations from Upper India for 
which there is abundant epigraphic evidence. A large number of 
inscriptions from the eighth to the twelfth century a.d. refer to the 
settlement in Bengal of Brahmanas hailing from Lata (Gujarat) , 
Madhyadesa, and such individual localities as Kitxjanchi or Krodafija 
(Kolancha) , Tarkari (in Sravasti) , Muktavastu, Hastipada, Matsya- 
vasa, Kuntira and Chandavara.^ 


‘ Pals Ins. Nos. i, 28, 31, 39, 49 ; El. xm. 292 ; IS. 24. 67, 1S7. Kolsficha, 
and Krodafichi or Krodafija may be identical. It is frequently mention^ in 
inscriptions and genealogical works (cf. ntpn p. 262 ; IC. n. 358) . Chan avira 
may be identified with Chandwar near Etawa in U.P.. well-known in MiAam- 
madan history (IB. 151). Muktavastu is refwed to in three granU of the Pa^ 
mara king Arjunavarman. and the Mandhata Plates of his successor ^'apala 
dated 1225 a.d. (£/. nt. 107; D. C. Ganguly, Hutory of the ParamSra Dyruuty, 
201) as the home of the Brahmana donees, but cannot be identified. lUstipada 
may be identified with the vUlage of the same name, mentioned in the Kudopali 
Grant of the Somavamsl ruler of Kosala as the jJace from which one of the donees 


had immigrated (El. iv. 254 ff.) . . . , ■ . r •» 

There is great controversy about the location of • Tarkari, within the limita 
of gravasti,’ the Brahmanas from which place, according to SUimpur Ins^ 
xm. 283), settled in the village of Balagrama in Varendri. Tarkari wm a famous 
setUemeat of the Brahmanas and Karanas, and is referred to as Tarkan, Tarkari^ 
TaAara. Takkira, T«kSri, Takkarika, etc. in a large nuroW of mscriptmiis (fcJ. 
1. 836. m. 348. 853, ix. 107; lA. xvn. 118, xn. 204, 208). Dr. R. G. Basak. while 
editing the Silimpur inscriptkm, cmduded from the expression Soknfi-oyooadlwinawn 
that B&Iagrama was separated from Tarkiri by the (river) Sakap. Thw pla^ 
SravasU in North Boigal. In support of hia suggestion Dr. 

some of the Fiuanas locate Sravasliputa in Gau^ Mr. J. C. Ghosh (lA. 1931, 
14 If. and IC. n. 868-59) and Bno Bahadur K. N. Dikshit (El. xxm. I03i 
agree irith I^. Ba«k’a view. Tbry Poat oat in wipporl of it that two inscnp- 
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In course of time the Brahmanas in Bengal were divided into 
various sub-castes or branches such as Radhiya, Varendva, Vaidika, 
and Sakadvipi. Towards the close of the Hindu period the 
Brahmanas were also classified according to their gami, a title 
derived from the name of the village endowed to the family by the 
king or a private donor. These gd^is are referred to in books and 
inscriptions of the twenfth and thirteenth centuries, and the 
titles derived from them are still in use.^ Detailed account of the 
origin of these classes forms the subject-matter of an extensive 
literature known as Kulajis. The nature and historical value o 
these comparatively modern works will be discussed in App. i to 
this chapter, and it will suffice here to give a very brief outline of 
the story recorded by them. 

(o) Radhiya and V&rendra Brahmanas 

Adisura, king of Gauda, invited five Brahmanas from Kanauj 
to perform some sacrifices, as the Brahmanas of Bengal were ignorant 
of Vedas. These Brahmanas were ultimately settled in Bengal and 
were granted villages for maintenance. They derived their surnames 
j fgitrhi) from these villages, and were the forefathers of the entire 
\ Brahmana community of modern Bengal with the exception of a 
i few minor groups like the Vaidikas, who came at a later period. The 
ISapta&tTs, consisting of the remnants of the original Brahmanas, 


ticHis from Assam place Krodanchs and Vaigrama in Savathi or Sravasti, and Vaigrama 
is identical with the village of Baigram in the Bogra district. Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
(lA. 1919, pp. 208 ff.) opposes this view and identifies Sravasti witli the well- 
known city in Omlh. He thinks that Sakati-vyavadhinavnn .... may be taken 
to mean that Biilagrama was bounded by Saknti. Mon ier- Williams gives the mean- 
ing of vyavadhana as “ .separate.” “ divide ” etc. In our opinion the verse in ques- 
tion means that Balagrama was divided by the (river) Sakati. .Attention may he 
drawn to the verse 6 of the Silimpur inscription, which mentions about the eastern 
division ipun^a-khanda') of Balagrama. An inscription from Orissa (lA. xvii. 121) 
places the village Takkmika in the Madhyadeu. More than three quarters of a 
renturj' intervened between the two inscriptions from Assam, referred to above, 
^ravastl. in which the village Kro^neba was situated, as has been mentioned in 
one of these inscriptions, may be referring to the famous Sravastl in Madhyade^. 
On the whole, it is more reasonable to place Tarkarika in Sr^asti in Oudh. 

‘ The existence of the Badhiya, Viiiendra and Vaidika Brahmanas in Bengal 
before the close of the Hindu period is iwoved by a passage in Halayudhas 
Brdkmana-sanasva (mfra, p, 682). Classfication, according to localities, into 
RitUiiya. Varendra, Vaugaja etc. is found also among other castes such as Kayastha, 
Vaidya, Bsrui etc. 

’ Adava^n CP. of Da^athadeva (ntpra pp. 253-64). 181-82. See ^so 
App. n. 
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seven hundred in number, were degraded to a lower rank and 
have disappeared without leaving any trace. 

In the time of king Vallalasena the Brahmanas came to be 
known as Varendra and RadhTya according to the localities in which 
they settled, and were classified in several grades of honour and 
distinction (kullna) according to personal qualifications. These 
grades were revised from time to time, and more than hundred such 
revisions took place before the fifteenth century a.d., when they 
became hereditary and were organised on the lines which have 
continued till today. 

Even apart from the numerous discrepancies in details in the 
different versions, we can hardly regard the main story as hisforical 
in character.^ As already noted above, a few particulars, depicting 
social features which were present in the late age when the Kvlajis 
were composed, such as the classification of the Brahmanas into 
Radhiya and Varendra and their organisation into gamis, were true 
of the Hindu period and may, therefore, be regarded as having some 
historical basis. But this can hardly be said of the central theme 
on which the whole story is based. In the light of the epigraphic . 
evidence that we possess, it is difficult to believe that there was a' 
dearth of Veda-knowing Brahmanas in Bengal in the time of 
! Adisura, even if we accept the earliest date proposed for him, viz. 
t 654 §aka (=732 a.d.) . Nor is it possible to accept the view that 
ithe Brahmanas who settled in Bengal before the time of AdisQra were 
only seven hundred in number and almost entirely vanished from 
Bengal, whereas the descendants of five Brahmanas multiplied to 
millions in course of a thousand or twelve hundred years. Our doubt 
is increased by the complete absence of any reference to the story 
of the five KanaujJ^|Jy)jjjjjiJj£,,toJKuligjyjl the large number of 
inscriptions lateT^an the eighth century a.d., some of which record 
the history of important Brahmana families for several generations. 

Further, in judging of the historical character of the KvJaji 
story, we should not attach too much importance to the fact that 
several Brahmana families did actually migrate from Madhyadesa to 
Bengal, for Brahmana families from Madhyadesa are also found 
to have settled in Malava, Hakshipa Kosala. Odra-i>i»hai/a and in 
many other countries.^ There was a large settlement of Brahmanas 
from Magadha in the Pandya kingdom in the Far South.® Indeed, 
the migration of Brahmapas from one province to another was a 

‘ For fuD discussion cf. App. i. The same view is msinUined by R, P. 
Chanda after daborate discussion (IndthArzait Raeei, Ch. v). 

* JASB. NS. jnr. 295 ; EL xtm. 105 ; xxn. 187. 165. 

* Madras Masram Flates of JatBavarmaa (lA. 1898, p, 74) . 
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common affair in those days. Nor can we regard such migrations 
into Bengal as indicating in any way either the dearth of Brahmanas 
in that province or their inferiority in status and knowledge. For 
a good number of Brahmana families from Bengal, well versed in 
the Vedas, settled in Orissa, Malava, and the Deccan, and received 
grants of lands from the ruling chiefs.^ 


(b) The Vaidika Brahmanas 

According to the tradition preserved in the Kulajis, king Syamala- 
varman of Gauda, probably the Varman king Samalavarman (supra 
p. 803), had five Brahmanas brought from Kanyakubja for Benares) 
in Saka 1001 and settled them in Bengal, as the Bengal Brahmins 
did not maintain sacrificial fire and were not well-versed in the 
Vedas. According to another version, the Vaidika Brahmanas, 
settled on the banks of the SarasvatT river, left their homes for safer 
regions when they came to know, by their astrological calculations, 
of the impending invasion of the Yavanas. Some of them came to 
iBengal and settled in Kotalipada (Faridpur) under the patronage of 
l^ing Harivarman. 

These Vaidika Brahmanas, who came from Upper India, came 
to be known as Paschatya (Western) . Another section of Vaidika 
Br&hmanas, known as Dakshinatya, is said to have come from 
Dravida country (South India) and Utkala (Orissa) . 

Halayudha (supra pp. 355 ff.) observes in his Brdhmana-sarvasva 
that the RadhTya and Varendra Brahmanas have no knowledge of 
the Vedic texts which are studied only by the Utkalas and the 
Paschatyas. These possibly refer to the two branches of the Vaidika 
BrShmaiias, who must have thus settled in Bengal before the close 
of the twelfth century a.d. The words might, however, mean in a 
general way the Brahmanas of Utkala and Paschatya without any 
reference to the Vaidika BrShmanas of Bengal. Save this doubtful 
reference we have no sure testimony to the existence of the Vaidika 
Brahmanas in Bengal before the end of the Hindu period, 'fhe 
reference to the two kings Samalavarman and Harivarman in the 
Kulajis together with an approximately correct date for their reigns 


Two Brahman family from Varendri rottled in the Deccan, and received 
* Rfahtrakat. king, Govinda iv (A.n. 9S3) and KhotUga 

i » Munja 972-M7) 

lands m Malava to a Brahman em^t from Vilvagavasa in Dakshma 
(£/. xxra 105). The Gahga Devendravarman (c. aj>. 808), and some 
km^ nth centmy) donated lands in Orissa to Brahmans emigrated from 
w. N.s. 
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invests their account with an historical character, and we may 
provisionally accept as true, that a few Brahmanas, with a special 
knowledge of Vedic texts, migrated to Bengal during the rule of the 
Varmans. The details of the story, conflicting in themselves, are 
hardly worthy of credence. 

(c) Other classes of Brdhrrumas 

Of the classes of Brahmanas other than those mentioned above, 
the Sarasvatas are mentioned by Vallalasena in his Ddna-sagara and 
the Sakadvlpls in an inscription dated a.d. 1137' as well as in the 
Brihad-dharma Purana. According to the Kulajis the former came 
from the banks of the Sarasvatl river at the invitation of the Andhra 
king Sudraka, and the ancestors of the latter, also called Graha-vipra, 
were brought by Sasanka, king of Gauda, in order to perform some 
ceremonies for curing himself of a disease. Several other classes such 
as Vyasa, Parasara, Kaundinya and Sapta^tl Brahmanas are referred 
to in Kulaji texts, but there is no reliable evidence of the existence 
of any of these classes, under these names, before the close of the 
Hindu period. 

The main functions of the Brahmapas, as laid down in the 
Smritis, were to perform religious rites, to serve as priests at those 
of others, and to study and teach the sacred texts. There can be 
no question that many of them devoted themselves to these orthodox 
duties, and we have reference to many famous scholars and priests. 
They generally led simple and unostentatious lives, and the ideal of 
plain living and high thinking was actually realised by many of them. 
Some were fortunate enough to gain wealth by officiating as priests 
in the sacrifices or religious rites performed by kings (supra p. 481) 
and members of the royal family® and the rich aristocracy. But 
apart from sacrificial fees, donations, large or small, were made to 
Brahmanas by kings and private persons, as such gifts were considered 


' An inscription {El. n. S80) from Govindapor. in the Gaya district 
Bihar, dated §. 1059=:a.d. 1187, sUteg that the Maga Bnhmanaa. who aprang from 
the sun’s own body, were brought to India from Sakadvlpa by $amba. The first of 
these Mags Brahmapas was Bharadvaja, whose famSy had a hondred branches. 
In one of them were born two toothers Maiwratha a»d Daiaratha, who were 
induced to accept service under Var p a in a n a, Kng of Magadha. Manorathas son 
Gafigidhara, a counsdlor and friend of the king B a d r a man a of Magadha, composed 
this record. GaAgSdhata married a dau^ter of Jay^w^i, w offirial of the king 
ot Gan^ It ptorea that a hmSy in was sodaDy related to the Sakadvlpa 

Btahmaoas in the finC half of the twelflh century aj». 

* IB. 17. 
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to confer spiritual merits (punya) on the donors. Many such 
examples are found in contemporary records.^ The Deopara inscrip- 
tion of Vijayasena^ informs us how the king made rich gifts of 
silver, gold, pearls, emeralds and jewels to the Brahmanas versed 
in the Vedas, and the wives of these poor fellows had to be taught 
to recognise and distinguish the precious articles by their similarity 
with objects well-known to them. In spite of obvious exaggeration 
of such statements we may well believe that many learned Brahmanas 
gained wealth and affluence, and others secured their means of 
livelihood, by the generous gifts of the king and the public, so that 
they could pursue their high vocations in life without being troubled 
with cares for the maintenance of their families. 

On the other hand, as already noted above, the Brahmanas 
followed many other vocations, both high and low. We hear of two 
Brahma^ royal dynasties in Samatata in the 7th century a.d.® Two 
important Brahmana families, renowned for their scholarship and 
knowledge of sacred Vedic rites and sacrifices, served the Pala and 
Varman kings as counsellors and generals (v, supra pp. 116, 202) , 
maintaining at the same time their high position in the Brahmanical 
society. Apart from these actual examples, the Smritis and Niban- 
dhas refer to various other vocations followed by Brahmanas, some 
of which, like agriculture, were approved, and others, covering 
almost all walks of common life, were disapproved. These oon- 
denrned vocations, of which a long list is given by Bhavadeva,^ 
include teaching the Sudras, and officiating at their sacrificial I'ites. 
Nothing perhaps more strikingly illustrates the moral and intellec- 
tual perversion of the age brought about by the caste system. While 
no blame attached to the Brahmanas who served as ministers and 
generals and Bhavadeva himself belonged to this category® — one 
following the sacred vocation of teaching and officiating at religious 
rites, which are enjoined upon him by the Smritis from time 
immemorial, was degraded to the lowest rank of society, simply 
because the object of his care was a person of the lowest caste and 
who, for that very reason, required all the more the ministrations of 
the Brahmanas, who were repositories of the sacred learning and 
practices. 


Anulia CP., V. 10 (IB. 80, 88-90) refers to gift of myriads of «tcellettt 
rilla^ consisting of lands excessively growing paddy. Cf. also Bhowal cp. of 
Lakshmapasena and other inscriptions of the 
’ V. 83 (IB. 48, 64). 

These are the dynasties to which SfliMiadra and Lokaiuttha hdonged 

(n^ pp. 86, 88). 


* PRP. 00. 


IB. ». 
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The result of this policy was the creation of new classes of 
Brahmans, for the idea gradually grew that the Brahmapas serving 
these castes attained their rank.^ Even today we have a number 
of such castes, called Varna-Brahmanas, who serve as priests to 
Suvar^-vapiks, Goalas, Kalus, Rajakas, Bagdis and Kaivartas- 
These priests form practically independent castes. “ The good 
Brahmanas will not take even a drink of water from their hands, 
and inter-marriage between them is quite out of the question.”® 
This final stage was not reached before the end of the Hindu period, 
for Bhavadeva prescribes only penance for ‘ removing the sins of 
eating the food of these Brahmapas,’ but the system was in the 
making. It is interesting to note that ‘ the practice of medicine ’ 
and painting and other arts were some of the condemned vocations, 
and the Devala Brahmanas were degraded for cultivating the study 
of ‘ astrology.’ It is evident that in the opinion of the orthodox 
Brahmanas, the pursuit of these arts and sciences was more re- 
prehensible on the part of a Brahmana than to accept the high post 
of minister or lead armies in battles. This attitude is mainly 
responsible for the fact that a decline in secular studies in various 
arts and sciences set in towards the close of the Hindu period, and 
has continued ever since. 


v. Non-Brahman castes 
1. Karana — KSyastha j 

Next to the Brahmanas, the Karapas appear to have been the 
most important caste in ancient Bengal. This not only follows from 
the passage in Brihad-dharma Purapa quoted above, but also from 
the high offices and position actually occupied by membew of this 
caste. Reference has already been made to the powerful chief Loka- 
natha who is described as a Karapa (v. supra pp. 88, 575) . and a 
Karapa-Kayastha is referred to in the Gunaighar CP.* as the 
Minister in charge of Peace and War. The author of a medical 
treatise, called Sabdor-pradipa, describes himself as belonging to a 
Karapa family (Karaj^nvaya) .* He was a court-physician himself, 
and his father and great-grandfather served in the same capacity 
two well-known kings — ^Ramapala (v. supra p. 155) and Gwinda- 
chandra (d. supra p. 196) of Bengal. Sandhyakara Nandi, the 
famous poet and author of Rdmacharita (v. supra p. 150), describes 


1 

I 


Cf. the pMMge from Poriaa (n. xw. 75) refcmd to above. 

J. N. Bhattadmixa, op. at. W5. 

mq. n. 65, 68. EggXJot. V. 974 fl. 


74 
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his father as ‘the foremost amongst the Karanas {karandncim= 
agraim) and Minister of Peace and War.^ 

Kara^ occurs as the name of a caste in the old Sutras and 
Smritis, and perhaps also in the Mahdbhdrata.^ But according to 
Kshirasvamin’s commentary on Amarakosha, Karana also denotes a 
group of officers like Kayastha.® The lexicographer Vaijayanti 
(11th century aj).) seems to take Kayastha and Karana as synonym- 
ous^ and explains it as scribe. This agrees with the view of 
Brikad^dharma Purana noted above, and the identity of Karapa 
and Kayastha is also proved by epigraphic evidence.® It is worthy 
of note, that the Karana caste, whose members performed the same 
vocations as the Kayasthas, gradually disappears in Bengal, after 
the close of the Hindu period, whereas the Kayastha caste does not 
come into prominence before the same period. It would not, 
therefore, be uiueasonable to conclude that the Karana merged itself 
into the Kayastha, and these two castes were ultimately amalgamated 
in Bengal as in other parts of India.® 

The Kayastha is mentioned as a royal official in the Vishnu and 
YdjnavdUcya Smntis. According to the former he wrote the public 
documents, and the commentary to the latter explains his office as 
that of an accountant and scribe. The term is used in the same 
sense in the inscriptions from the eighth to the eleventh century a.d., 
and even later. The Rdjatarahgim refers to the Brahmana Sivaratha 
»s a roguish Kayastha in tlie twelfth century aj). The term Karana 
|s also used in the same way.^ 


‘ RC., y. 3. » Qf. Kane, op. cit. 74. 

The Karan^a and Kayastha are distinguished in the Gurmha cp. dated 
8TO (Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptumt, No. 84) where the Mahaman trin is 
called^ Karanika and the Mahakshapatalika, a Kayastha. 

* Kagattlui^ ty^-lipikarah KaTow=kihara-jivanah lekhakozzkshaTO-chvnchui 
—eha. 


Jalha^ who wrote two copper-plate grants of Gahadavala king Govinda- 
.k “ *“*'«***« ”> one (£1- w. 104) and Karanik-odgato in 

MotW (El. im 158). In the Ajaygarh Bock inscription of the Chandella king 
Bho,avann«, (EL t. 330) Karana «,d Kiy«rtha are used as interchangeable terms 
(e.g. the des^danU of Vistu me called Karana in v. 4 and Kayastha in v. 7). 

• V there is a Karana clan of Kavasthas 

L Bengal claim to be Karanas 

cU. 18S-m . a. Russen. op. eft. m. 418. The Karana caste in CP. and 
Onssa tr^ its descent from Chitragupta like the Kayasthas in Bengal (ibid. 343). 

fTTd ^ Brahmana is referred to in tl» Dho# 

State Rajpn^) msenptkm. dated aj,. 1171 (Bhandaikar’s List, No. 8S0>. 

of the Nkflmnpur cp. of Bhiskarevarman (7th cent, aj..) is 
at Mad ^ ™ Brahmana donees ki an insaiptkm 

ood KsrMta (EL xa. mt 
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It is evident, however, from a record of Amoghavarsha* that 
there was a Kayastha caste in Western India (valabha-Kdyasthor 
vamsa) as early as the 9th century a.d. The existence of Xayastha 
as a caste in Northern India is also indicated by references to Gav4a^ 
lodyastha-vaThsa,^ Kayasthor-vamsa^ Mathur-dnvaya-hdyastha,* and 
Kdyastha-katdriy-dnvavdya, migrated from Mathura,® in inscrip- 
tions dated respectively in a.d. 999, v.s. 124x (1183 to 1193 a.d.), 
Aa>. 1328, and a.d. 1288. Several inscriptions indicate that a 
Kayastha race, descended from Vastu and hence called Vastavya 
Kayastha, lived near Kalanjara in or before the eleventh century a.d. 
One of these inscriptions® specifically states that the Vastavya 
Kayasthas followed the profession of a Karana, and it refers to the 
caste both as Karana and Kayastha. Two later Smritis Usanas and 
Vedavydsa, refer to Kayastha as a caste. The Usanas says that the 
word Kayastha is “ compounded of the first letters of kdka (crow) , 
Yama, and sthapati to convey the three attributes of greed, cruelty 
and the spoliation (or paring) characteristic of the three. The 
Vedavydsa Smriti includes the Kayastha among feudras along with 
barbers, potters and others.”^ 

Mythical accounts of the origin of the Kayasthas are supplied 
by some early records. Soddhala, who flourished in the middle of 
the 11th century, states that he was bom in the race of the Kayastha, 
named Valabha (Vdlabho ndma hayasthdndm. vamsa ) . He traces 
his descent from Kaladitya, the brother of king Siladitya. Kaladitya 
was an incarnation of the gana called Kayastha, and was an ornament 
of the Kshatriyas (Kdyastha-ndmno Mdhesvara^gasiasy—dvatdrah 
kshatriya-vibhdshamiTh Kaladitya . . .).® The king Siladitya, referred 
to, was in all probability a king of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhl, 
which was Kshatriya by caste.® According to this statement the 
Kayasthas were descendants of the Kshatriyas. The Rewa inscrip- 
tion of a minister of the Kalachuri king Karpa, dated 1049 a.d.. 


* El. xvm. 251. The writer of the Gnrmha cr. (BhancUAer’e tW, No. 31), 

dated 870 a.d., is caUed Mahakshapapatika Kayattha. But whether the Kfiywtha 
here refers to a caste cannot be definitely settled. BI. xn. 61^ 

* Proc. ASB. 1880 (p. 78). The inscription was found at Bodh-Gayi and 
refers to the guru of the king of KaAi. 

* El. xn. 4«. * Ibid. SJX. 50. *• »**• 


' Kane, op. at. 76. 

• Vdayonmdai-hMa. G08.. p. 11. * Bed-R^ords. n. 267. 

“ El. jonv. 101 ff. The portion oontaming the account is mutilated, and so 
the account camMrt be fully understood. The editor of the inscriptkw has summarised 
an the importaat pwnts in hk mtroductoiy remarks (pp. 106-108). As he has 
pokted out, V. S4 seems to refer to the Kiyastbas as ’doijos,’ though, on account 
of the mutfiatkai of the weord, ft b not dear Iww this was reconciled wHh their 
SSrbs fn^ stated in tt. 
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however, gives a different account of the origin of the Kayastha caste 
to which he himself belonged. We are told that a great sage named 
Kachara, bom of Siva, gave a boon to his Sudra (turiyar-janmd) 
servant that he would have a son of well-known and righteous deeds 
whose caste would thereafter be known by the name of Kayastha, 
since he had innumerable merits in his kdya (body) . We are 
next told that in the Kayastha race, sprung from this son, were bom 
wise and meritorious diplomats, the last one being the minister of 
Karpa. According to this account the Kayasthas would seem to be 
of Sudra origin. It may be noted that the derivation of the word 
Kayastha in this record agrees with that in Naishadha-charita 
(XTV. 66), but is diametrically opposed to that given in Usanas 
Sarhhitd Smriti quoted above. The Ajaygarh inscription of Nana, 
a minister of the Chandella king Bhojavarman, traces the origin of 
the Kayasthas to the sage Kasyapa.* 

The reference to prathama-kdyastha (or jyeshtha-kdyastha) in 
the records of the fifth, sixth and eighth centuries a.d. in Bengal 
(v. supra pp. 266 , 272 , 273 ) shows that it had not yet come to 
denote a caste. The Tibetan work Pay Sam Jon Zarw mentions 
Dahgadasa as a Kayastha (writer or'mini&Wfllll'OfflUyV) Dharma- 
pala.* If tme, this would also push the rise of the Kayastha caste 
in Bengal to a date later than the eighth century aj). The mention 
of Oauda-Kdyastha-vamsa, as noted above, shows that the Kayasthas 
were recognised as a caste in Bengal by the tenth century A.D.* 
It is, however, very surprising that the Kayastha is not mentioned 
either in the Brihad-dharma or in the Brahma-vaivarta Purana. 

^ According to the Kvlajis the Kayasthas of Bengal, at least 
their upper classes, are descended from the five attendants of the 
®rahnianas who came to Bengal at the invitation of king 
Adisura. The historical value of this story has been discussed in 
Appendix i. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and others* the 


’ JA8B. Tj. 8SS. 

* Pag Sam Jan long, ed. S. C. Das, Introd., p. m. On p. v there is reference 
to a Kayasths-rpddha. 

.. » commentary on PadSHha-dluirma.aamgraha 

by ftatapad^. He stales that he was a resident of Bhurisrishti, in Dakshina-Radha, 
jmd wrote this book at the r«,ueat of Pandudasa, foremost of the Kayastha race, 
m Saks 9I3_a.d^991 (Kasi ed. p. *89). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in order to estaWish 
the existence of K^vas^ dan in Bengal in the iwe-Mndim period, refers to the above 
p^ of Ngdya-kandan (lA. 193?, p. io). It does not, however, necessirily foBow 
W the stat^t m Nyaya-hmuLA that PS^dudasa of the Kayastha race was an 
inlu^t of Ben^, or that the book was written in Bengd. though this aK*a» 
to oe the most plaimbfe view. 

mn " Riyasther Varnof^anaya, p. 184; }. C. Gho* to 

««v- rt. yog. \ 
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Kayasthas were descended from Nagara Brahmanas who had a 
large settlement in Bengal long befoieirie Sl^llLll UUUluiy a.d. These 
^are supposed to have originally migrated from Nagarkot in the 
Punjab to various parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar Peninsula, 
Anandapur (also called Nagar) in Lata being one of their chief 
settlements. That some Brahmanas came to Bengal from Lata, as 
from other parts of India, has already been mentioned above 
(v. su'pra p. 579) . But the evidence in support of a large-scale 
immigration of Nagara Brahmarias is hardly convincing. The 
Nagara Brahmapas in Vahga, mentioned in the Kamasutra of 
Viatsyayana, may refer to the Brahmanas of the city {nagara) . The 
fact that the surnames of Nagara Brahmanas such as datta, ghosha, 
varman, ndga and mitra also occur in the names of the Kayasthas 
of Bengal does not signify much, as these surnames or name-endings 
were commonly used all over India about that period. The existence 
in Pafichakhanda (Sylhet) of a linga called Hatakesvara. which is 
said to have been the tutelary deity of the Nagara Brahmanas, 
hardly justifies the assumption of a large settlement, for even 
individual settlers might introduce their own peculiar cult. Besides, 
there is nothing to show that the worship nf Hatakesvara was 
exclusively confined to the Nagara Brahmanas^ 

S. Vaidya — Amhashiha 

The Vaidya, like the Kayastha, does not appear to have formed 
an important caste in ancient Bengal. Like Kayastha, the term 
Vaidya originally denoted an important profession viz. that of the 
physician. It is difficult to .say when this professional group was 
developed into a caste. The earliest reference to Vaidya as a distinct 
social group occurs in three South Indian inscriptions of the eighth 
century a.d.' The members of this group occupied very high 


' These inscriptions are ; 

I. The Velvatu^ Grant of NedufijadatTan, Year 5 (EJ. xvn. 291-S09). 
n. The Madras Museum Plates of Jatilavarman (Nedufijadsiyan) (/.I. 
1893, pp. 5710- 

in. Annamalai inscriptions of Mirafijadatyap, dated in Kali Era 3871 
(=769-70 A.D.) {El. ym. 317-3*1). 

They all belong to the reign of one and the same Papdy* king (for the idcntHy, 
cf. El. xm. 995) and refer to sererai Vaidya chiefti sHio occupied high offices in 
the state. One of them, referred to as the ciest-jewd of the Vaidyakas (Vaidyaka- 
iOM-mMfi) m No. i. and *mpty aa Vaidya in No. nr, was a great general, the 
imnie imiint« (rdtora-maafria) , Mtd a great favourite of the king. As regards 
aiMrther gieat feudal cWrf, idio was pnffiabiy the younger brother of the first 
(SI. xm. SM). it is said (Jfe. o.) Uwt bis birth had conferred splendour on the 
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positions in state and society, and according to Dr. H. I^shna 
Sastri’s interpretation, one of them at any rate was regarded as a 
Brahmana. But there is no definite reference to Vaidya as a caste 
in Bengal before the 12th century a.d. The Bhatera copper-plate 
Grant of king I^nadeva (v. supra p. 256) refers to his 
(pattamka) VanamalT Kara as Vaidya-varhsa-pradtpa (bnlliant 
light in the race of Vaidyas) . This, as well as the fact that a Karapa 
family served as hereditary royal physicians m Vanga during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a.d.. goes against the assumption that 
the Vaidya, as a caste of physicians, was definitely recognised as a 
distinct social unit in Vanga long before the close of the Hindu 

period. • i. u j 

The Vaidya as a caste-name does not occur m the old and 

genuine Smritis. The USaruis Smritii ^fers to a caste called 
Bhishak (physician) bom of illicit union between Brahmana male 
and Kshatriya female, and designates it as Vaidyaka. A mythical 
account of the origin of the Vaidya caste is given in Brahma-yaivarta 
Purana, as noted above, and also in a passage, which is said to be 
a quotation from Skanda Purana, but does not actually occur in the 
printed text.® The former distinguishes Vaidya from Ambashtha,® 
but the latter identifies the two, as is the case also in Brihad-dharma 
Purana. Ambashfha as the name of a mixed caste, bom of a 
Brahmana father and Vaisya mother, is well known, and occurs in 


Tsidys r«ce (Vaidya-kiJa) of Vangalan^i irhich was famous for (skill in playinij) 
musical instruments, sinj^ng and music. Another chief, Mnhgalaraja Madhuratara 
(perhaps identical with the first), an ajnapti of one of the grants, is called^ a 
Vaidyaka, and a master of the Sastras, a poet and an orator. The expression 
VMya-hda undoubtedly indicates a social group whose members are also referred 
to as simply Vaidya or Vaidyaka. We are indebted for these references to 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri. 

‘ An. S., T. M. 

’ At least we hare not been able to trace it. The passage is quoted in 
Jati-tittva^vSridki and Viimkosha. It may be summarised as follows : " Once a 

Vai#va girl offered a drink to sage Galara who was very thirsty. The sage gave 
hi-r 1 boon that she would have a son who would purify the family. The girl then 
toal the sage that she was unmarried. The sage took h« to the hermitage. The 
other «ages held that the words of Galava must be honoured, and Dhanvantan, 
the di'inc physician, would be bom of her. 5?o they put a child made of Knia 
gtttff. on the lap of the girl with the recitation of Vedic maniras, and infused lif# 
into it. Thus a boy was created. He was called Vaidya, as he was bom from 
Veda, .nnd also Ambash^ because he was bom oo the lap <a fixed in the fanidy 
of ambd (motha). He was tan^t medical sciencea by the sages and was csOed 
Amrilachaiya (Umesh Chainilra Gupta, Jati-tattva-varidM, i. 36; Viioakotka, 
Vaidya- jdti) . 

’ The Uteas also distingay>es Ambashtha &om Vaidyaka. 
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early Dharmasutras and Smritis. Manu prescribes the art of healing 
as his vocation (x. 8, 47) . The identity of Vaidya and Ambash^ha 
has been generally assumed throughout the post-Hindu period.^ It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that the Vaidya was an offshoot of the 
Ambashtha caste. But there is no definite evidence of the prior exist- 
ence of the Ambashtha caste in Bengal and, in view of what has been 
said above, it is not likely to have evolved from the professional 
group of physicians. On the other hand, some Kayasthas in Bihar 
and U. P. call themselves Ambashthas,* and the Suta-samhiti 
identifies the Ambashthas with the Mahishyas.® 

The Kulajis refer to Adisura both as Ambashtha and Vaidya, 
and also regard the Sena kings as Vaidyas. But the texts in which 
these views are expressed can hardly claim much historical value, and 
the utmost that can be said is that they preserve the belief and 
the tradition current in the sixteenth and following centuries. 

3 The Kaivarta — Mdhishya 

The revolt in Northern Bengal during the reign of Ramapala 
(v. supra pp. 150 ff) and the rule of Divya and his two .successors 
indicate the importance of the Kaivarta caste to which they 
belonged. 

The Kaivarta is referred to in Manu (x. 34) as an alterna- 
tive name, current in Aryavarta, of Margava or Dasa, who is Iwm 
of a Nishada father and an Ayogava mother, and subsists by working 
as a boatman. The Jatakas refer to the fishermen as Kevattas 
(=:Kaivartas) .■* According to the Brahma-vaivarta Pura^a, Kaivarta 
is bom of Kshatriya father and Vaisya mother, but it seems to 
imply that the Kaivarta was degraded in Kali-yuga by his associa- 
tion with the Tivara and was known as, or adopted the vocation of, 
a dhivara or fisherman. Bhavadeva Bhatta also refers to the 
Kaivarta as one of the seven antyaja or low castes, as noted above. 
According to ancient Smritis the offspring of a Kshatriya father and 
a Vaisya mother is known as Mahishya,® whose origin is thus 


' Bharata MaUika, the famous Vaidya author of Chandn^hU and Bhaffi- 
Pka, who lived in the 17th century aj)., calls himself a Vaidya and Ambashtha, 
and has quoted in the former work three pa s sag es from Vj/asa, Agniveia, and 
SaAkha Smritb to iwove the identity of the two. Whether these i^ssages are 
gmiuine or not (the passage frmn ArrihAa, e.v. does not occur in the printed tezt.t , 
thcgr indicate the view current in his age. 

* J. N. Bhattadiarya, op. at. 188. RwseD, op. cit. m. 417. 

* Kane, op. dt. 91 (s. v. 

* Pick, Sodde OBedtnmf. 808. 

* Gmtama (iv. 80) ; Yijfiavattya (t 98) ; Kaae, op. «(. 91. 
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identical with that of Kaivarta as given in the Brahma-vaivarta. 
These ancient accounts serve to explain the present state of things 
in Bengal.^ The Mahishyas of Eastern Bengal, also known as 
Halika Dasa and Parasara Dasa, are now regarded to be the same 
as Chashi Kaivartas of Midnapore and other districts of Western 
Bengal. Both of these form important sections of the Hindu 
community. There are many zamindars and substantial land-holders 
among them, and in Midnapore they may be regarded among the 
local aristocracy. This position is fully in keeping with the part 
played by them during the Pala rule. On the other hand, the 
Dhivaras or fishermen in East Bengal are known as Kaivarta. 
According to Amara-kosha, the Kaivartas include both Dasa and 
Dhivara. This, added to the evidence of the Brahma-vaivarta 
Purana, Manu and the Jatakas, referred to above, indicates that the 
Kaivartas were from ancient times divided into two sections, the 
cultivators and fishermen.^ The tradition recorded in the VaUdla- 
eharita (v. sujyra p. 240) that Vallalasena improved the status of 
the £[aivartas, and made them a clean caste so that they might 
serve as menials to upper castes, evidently refers to this lower 
section. On the whole, it would not be unreasonable to infer that 
the Kaivartas who are referred to in Vishnu Purana (iv. 24. 8) as 
abrahmanya, were an old aboriginal tribe who, like many others, 
were merged into the Aryan society and affiliated to the mixed 
caste known as Mahishya. 


Jt. Low castes 

Regarding the many other castes mentioned above that existed 
during the pre-Muslim period our knowledge is very meagre. But 
attention should be drawn to some of them who were regarded as 
almost beyond the pale of society. A number of these castes or 
tribes are mentioned in Brihad-dharr na and Brahma-vaivarta Purainas 


The account of the present condition of the Kaivartas or Mahishyas is 
Msed on Dr. ■LJL. jhatUchaiya’s Hindu Catte. r and Sects (pp. 279-281) and the 
Report submitted by Mr ^ S Sen, a Deputy Magistrate, dated Dacca, 18th July, 
1907, to the Government ofBaipr' Both of these are quoted with apiwoval in 
Miihishya-^ ivHti by Basanla Kumar Ray (4Ui Edition. Dacca 1322 na.), a book 
written with a view to explain the wigin and importance of the Mahishya 
cwnmunity. We do not hold ourselves responsible fw the opinions quoted. 

The Brihad-dharrna Purana, as noted above, includes the caste *I»sa' 
(cultivator) as an uttama-iankara and Dhivara (fisherman) as vudhtfeemaseeikm. 
These two mi^t refer to the two sections of the Mahishyas or ^vartas sAo a» 

^ otherwise menficmed in the text. (Cf. Halayudha’s kacogranhy on the 
Kaivartas.) -o— 
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and have been noted above. A few of them are referred to as 
antyajas by Bhavadeva, and reference has already been made above 
to their status and designation in connection with the impurity 
attached to their food and drink (v. sujrra p. 577). The early 
Charyd-padas^ of Bengal refer to Doma, Chandala and Savara. 
The first two are still well-known in Bengal and occupy the lowest 
stratum in society. The Savaras are frequently referred to in 
literature associated with Bengal, and probably figure in Paharpur 
sculptures. Their primitive and even indecent practices influenced 
the higher classes, as will be seen later. The Domas lived outside 
the town and were regarded as untouchable. They built baskets 
and looms (tdnt ) . The Doma women were of loose character and 
moved about singing and dancing.* The Savaras lived in hills. 
Their women folk wore ear-rings and decorated themselves with 
peacock-tail, and garlands of gunja seeds.® The Chapd*l^s are 
said to have occasionally abducted married women from their homes.* 
It appears from the Naihati cp.® of Vallalasena that the Pulindas 
lived in forests in or near the border of Bengal, and their women, 
too, like the Savarls, were fond of garlands of gunja seeds. The 
terracotta plaques at Paharpur illustrate the habits and physical 
appearance of aboriginal tribes of this class. A string of leaves 
round the waist forms the only clothing of both males and females. 
The latter neatly dress the hair, and wear ornaments of jungle 
leaves and flowers, and necklaces of beads and gunja seeds. The 
men sometimes wear boots, and have a cuirass for the breast, bows, 
and quivers containing arrows. Even the women used bows and 
daggers, and in one case, a woman carries a deer or other wild aniiMl 
which was presumbly hunted by her and formed their staple food, j 


VI. Socio-Religious Rites, Ceremonies and Festivals • 

A distinctive feature of the orthodox Hindu society is the series 
of semi-religious rites (samskdras) concerning almost every s age o 
a man’s life, from conception in the mother’s womb to death, or 


' Theae have been discnssed above («.pra pp. Sf Sf)- ^ 
wjwesents the oldest specimwn of Benffali. They were probaH.v composed between 

#S0 and 1800 aj>. (supra p. S84.) _ 

» BGD 19 88 ^ 

• W 7?’ ‘ 

• PoAorpu^. 64^15, Pi. xux. Dikshit take, 

a « bettTT^ them » representative, of wild tribra 

BhilU«, Erita. etc. who iwe known, from literature to have Iwed in the forest 
WskWa ia Beii^ or <» ita bwfder. For ihntoation* cf. FI. in. 187 , w. 1 r. 

7S 
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even beyond it. We know in a general way that these srauta and 
smdrta rites were performed since th e fifth an d sixth cent uries a. p. 
(t). atipra p. 39i5) , when Brahmanas, learned in Oie' Vedas, began to 
settle in Bengal in large numbers. But we have no definite 
knowledge of how these samskdras were performed in Bengal till 
towards the close of the Hindu period. It is only as late as the llth 
and 12th centuries a.d., when Vedic studies made great headway in 
Bengal (u. supra p. 396), that we have the works of Bhatta Bhava- 
deva, JTmutavahana, Aniruddha Bhatta, Vallalasena, and others 
{supra pp. 320 IT., 351 ff.) which throw light on the Brahmanical 
society of those days. From these sources we learn that the life 
of the orthodox Hindus, specially the Brahmanas, in Bengal was 
characterised by the various purificatory rites and ceremonies 
prevalent in other parts of India, viz., Garbhddhdna (the ceremony 
of impregnation) , Pumsavana (the ceremony to ensure the birth 
of male progeny) , ^imant-onnayana ( the ceremony of parting of the 
hair), Soshyauti-homa (performance of a home which was meant 
for easy delivery on the part of the wife) . Jdta-karman (the ceremony 
performed at the birth of a child) , N ishkramana (the ceremony of 
taking out a child for the first time into open air) , Nama-karand 
(the ceremony of naming the child) , Paushtika-karman (the 
ceremony for the nutrition of the child), Annaprdsana (the ceremony 
of giving a new-born child solid food to eat for the first time), 
Naimittika-putra-rnurdhdbhighrdna (the ceremony of occasional smell- 
ing of the son s head by the father) , Chuddkarana (the ceremony 
of tonsure) , Vpanayana (the ceremony of investing the boy with 
the sacred thread) , Sdvitra-chxtru-homa (the ceremony of offering 
oblations with charu to Savitri) , Sam&xxirtana (the ceremony on 
the student s return from his teacher’s house) , Vivdha (marriage) , 
and Sdla-karman (the ceremony on the occasion of entrance into 
a newly built house) . In almost all these ceremonies the domestic 
fire was first to be consecrated with the performanee of a rite 
called kusandikd, and homos such as the Mahdvydhjiti, SdtydyaTia 
etc. were to be performed with the citation of relevant Vedic 
mantras. ^ The usual procedure of the main homa connected with 
the principal function was as follows. At first sacrificial fuel, soaked 
wth clarified butter, was silently thrown into the fire; then the 
Mahdvydhnti-homa was performed with the citation of relevafit 
Vedic mantras ; next the main homo was conducted with the use of 
imcessarj Vedic verses ; then the Mahavydhriti-homa, followed by 
the silent offer of fuel, soaked with clarified butter, into the fire, was 
repeated. The &dtydyana-homa and some other operations ending 
wit the chanting of the Vdmadevya-sdman were performed at the 
end of the whole function to allay the sins that might have ari^ 
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out of mistakes committed consciously or unconsciously. Finally 
proper fees were paid to the Brahmin priest. 

A short description of these ceremonies, especially as they were 
observed by the Samavedins, is given below in order to show their 
distinctive features.^ 

The ceremony of impregnation (Garbhddhdna) used to be 
performed after dusk on the sixth or eighth day from first menstrua- 
tion. In this ceremony the husband was to wear clean clothes, 
smear his body with scents, and take his seat by the side of his 
wife (already seated on blades of kusa grass) with his face turned 
towards the east. He was then to touch a certain part of his wife’s 
body with his right hand, and mutter relevant Vedic verses invoking 
the gods for impregnation. After giving to the wife a mixture of 
the five products of the cow (i.e. pancha-gavya) , the husband was 
to accept, in the hem of his cloth, various fruits offered by his wife 
after tying them in a piece of yellow cloth, and to return them to his 
wife. Such acceptance and return were repeated thrice. 

The ceremony of Pumsavana, which was to be celebrated on an 
auspicious day at the beginning of the third month of pregnancy, 
might be performed in two ways. According to the first method, 
the husband was to take his bath in the morning, kindle a fire 
named Chandra, perform kusai^ikd ending with the muttering of 
the Virupdksha hymn, seat his wife on blades of kiua on 
his right to the western side of the fire with her face turned towards 
the east, and after silently offering fuel, soaked with clarified butter, 
into the fire, perform the Mahavyahriti-homa. He was then to take 
his stand at the back of his w'ife, touch her navel with his right 
hand after touching her right shoulder, and mutter mantras to 
ensure the birth of a male child. According to the second method, 
a defectless sheath of a fresh vafa bud (vata-hihgd) , furnished with 
two fruits, was collected, with the citation of mantras, from a north- 
eastern branch of a vata tree, after besmearing the sheath seven 
times with the powders of barley (yava) and pulse (mdsha) . This 
sheath was then pounded with a piece of stone by a Brahmacharin 
or an unmarried girl or a pregnant woman or a Brahmin who was 
well versed in, and regularly studied, the Vedas. While being thus 
pounded the sheath was to be soaked with dew-water according to 
the local custom. The husband then tied this herb in a piece of 


’ The description of these ceremonies as well as of the kvsandika is bmied 
upon the ms. of Bhatfa Bhavadeva’s KarmSntakthdna-paddkati in the Dacca Univec- 
*ky Library (xra. No. 50*). The perfortnaDce the homoi etc. and the payment 
of fees to imesta, bong constant leatates in these owemoniea, will not be repeated 
in the (ksmi^iims. 
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cloth and pressed its juice into the right nostril of his wife, seated 
by the side of the sacred fire, with his face turned towards the west. 
While thus pouring the juice, the husband was to pronounce a 
Vedic verse for a male progeny. 

In the ceremony of Simantonnayana, which was performed in 
the fourth, sixth or eighth month from pregnancy, the husband was 
to take his bath in the morning, perform Vriddhi-sraddha, kindle a 
fire called Mangala, consecrate it with kusandiha, and seat his wife 
on blades of kusa to his right on the western side of the fire with 
her face turned towards the east. He was then to take his stand 
behind his wife with his face turned towards the east, and tie round 
his wife’s neck a pair of ripe figs having a common stem, after 
stringing these fruits with a piece of thread of silk and adding to 
them nimba. white mustard, hhaUataka etc. for the sake of protec- 
tion. According to the local custom a pair of Vasudeva’s feet were 
made with gold or some other metal and tied to the wife's neck 
with the same purpose along with natural grains of barley. Next 
the husband was to part his wife’s hair, first with darbhu-pinjalis^ 
for a number of times, and then with a reed (sara ) , a spindle filled 
with yam, a white quill of a porcupine, etc. He was then to show 
her the krisara (a kind of food) prepared with sesamum, rice and 
•mdsha, and finish the main function with the performance of the 
hcynuis etc. Next, some Brahmin women, who had sons and whose 
husbands were living, were to take the wife to the altar, bathe her 
with the water contained in the pitcher, and perform aU other rites 
which were conducive to her welfare (mangala-kritya) . The wife 
then ate up the krisara with a quantity of ghee poured on it.y 

In Soahyanfi-homa the wife was to play no part at all, although 
this rite was meant for her easy delivery and was performed at a time 
when she was in the mature stage of pregnancy. In this ceremony 
the husband was to take his bath, consecrate the fiire with kusan^ikd, 
silently offer fuel, .soaked with ghee, into the fire, and perform the 
^oshyanti-homa by offering oblations with the mention of the 
intended name of his future son. 

The Jdta-karman ceremony did not require any fire. As soon 
as a son was born, the father said ; “ Don’t sever the artery, don’t 

allow the child to suck the mother’s breast.” Thus prohibiting (the 
nurse) . he took his bath, performed Vriddhi-sraddhcL, and rubbed the 
child s tongue, first with the powder of vfihi and yava taken vidth 
the thumb and the ring-finger of his right hand, and then twice with 


’ A ^hhaypinjali is formed when two blades of Icuia, each of the length 
of a pradaaa, are tied in the middle with another piece of hvAi blade of the same* 
length. 
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ghee and gold. It should be mentioned here that this powder of 
vtihi and yava was to be prepared on a piece of stone by a brahma- 
chdrin, or a virgin girl, or a pregnant woman, or a Brahmin who 
was well versed in, and regularly studied, the Vedas. Next, giving 
his permission with the words ‘ Sever the artery, allow the child to 
suck the mother’s milk,’ the father again took his bath. 

It should be mentioned here that in those days no temporary 
hut was constructed for child-birth ; one of the permanent living 
rooms was used for the purpose, and this room was deemed pure 
as soon as the period of impurity due to child-birth was over. 

In the ceremony of Nishkramcma, which was celebrated on the 
third day of the third bright half of a lunar month from the date 
of the child’s birth, the child was bathed in the morning. After 
dusk the father stood with his face towards the moon. The mother 
wrapped the child in clean and sanctified clothes, went with it to 
the left side of the father, stood with her face towards the north, 
and handed over the child to the father with its head turned 
towards the north. Then the mother went to the father’s right 
side and stood with her face turned towards the west. The father 
then showed the child the moon, offered arghya to the moon, and 
handed over the child to its mother with its head turned towards 
the north. He next performed the purificatory rites and entered 
the house. In this way the child was to be shown the moon on 
three other third days of the bright halves of lunar months, and 
libation of water was to be offered to the moon on these occasions. 

The ceremony of Ndma-karana was, according to the local 
custom, celebrated after the expiry of twelve or hundred-and-one 
nights, or on the birth-day, though the Gfihya-sutras ordain that 
this ceremony was to be performed after the expiry of ten nights, 
hundred nights, six months, or a year. In this ceremony the father 
took his bath in the morning, performed the Vriddhi-haddha, and 
consecrated the fire named Pdrthiva with kidaru}ikd. The mother 
then handed over the child (covered with clean clothes) to the 
father, and took her seat on the left side of her husband. The 
father next performed homa for the pleasure of the presiding deities 
of the child’s birth-day and star, whispered the child’s name first 
into the mother’s ear and then into that of the child, and handing 
Over the child to the mother, performed Mahavyahriti-homa etc. 

The ceremony of Pausktika-karman, which was meant for 
ensuring the vitality of the child, was performed on every janma-tithi 
or purramd of every month in the first year. In this ceremony a 
fire called Bcdada was required, and the father was to perform the 
different homos almost in the same way as in Ndma-karana. 

In Anna^jmiiana, -wdiich was celebrated on an auspicious day 
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of the sixth month, the father was to take his bath in the morning, 
perform Vriddhi-h-addha, consecrate the fire named ^uchi with 
kusandikd, silently offer fuel, soaked with ghee, into it, perform the 
Mahdvydhriti-h<yirui, offer oblations to Hunger, Thirst etc., and give 
food into the mouth of the child with citations of mantras. 

It is to be noted that the present custom of placing a pen, an 
ink-pot, a gold or silver coin, a piece of earth, and the like for 
examining the leanings of the child was not in vogue, at least 
among the Brahmins, in those days, and that the ceremonies of 
Ndma-karana and Anna-prdsana were celebrated at different times. 

The ceremony of Naimittika-murdhd-hkighrdna {i.e. the 
occasional smelling of the son’s head by the father) seems to have 
been peculiar with the Bengal Brahmins. It was performed 
especially when the father returned home after a long sojourn. In 
this ceremony the father touched the heads of his sons in order 
of age with both his hands, muttered three mantras for their long 
life, smelt their heads with the citation of a mantra, and chanted the 
Vdmadevya-sdman. 

The ceremony of tonsure (Chudd-harana) might be celebrated 
in the first or third year according to the custom of the family. It 
required the performance of Vriddhi-srdddha, consecration of a fire 
called Safya, and performance of homas etc. During Chuda^karam, 
a cup of bell-metal containing hot water and a razor made of copper 
(or a mirror in its stead) were placed to the south of the fire, and a 
barber took his stand there with an iron razor in his hand ; on the 
north, bull’s dung, sesamum, rice, beans (mdsha) , kidney-beans 
(mudga) , krisara etc., were placed ; and on the east, three pots 
filled with vnhi, yava, tUa, mdsha etc. were kept. The shaving 
was done with the iron razor ; the copper one (or the mirror) was 
meant only for touching the head with. First the father shaved 
certain parts of the child’s head after seasoning the hair with hot 
water and touching it with the copper razor (or its substitute, the 
mirror) , and then the barber, who was adorned with flowers etc., 
was to give the finishing touch. The hair, thus severally collected, 
was first to be placed, according to the local custom, on bull’s dung 
contained in an earthen pot held by a young friend of the child, 
and then the whole was to be thrown into the forest. Some hung 
it to the branch of a bamboo-tree. 

IJpanayana (or investiture with the sacred thread) is one of 
the most important sacraments for a twice-born. For a Brahmin 
boy, the proper age for Upanayana was the eighth year from 
conception or birth. In case the boy failed to undergo Upanayana 
nt that age, the time could be extended up to his sixteenth year; 
but after that he was deemed Sdvitn-potita, and therefdre unworthy 
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of Upanayana. The procedure of this ceremony was briefly as 
follows. The father of the boy was to take his bath in the morning 
and perform Vriddhi-srddciha. Then he himself, or an Acharya 
selected by him, or a religious student {brahmachdrin, in case no 
Acharya was available) , was to kindle a fire called Sa^nudhhava and 
consecrate it with the performance of kusandikd. He then conducted 
the boy, who was to take his meal in the morning, to the northern 
side of the fire, had his head shaved along with the sikhd (i.e. 
the tuft of hair that was left on the crown of his head) , bathed him, 
made him put on a silken garment or a piece of white and untom 
cloth made of cotton, adorned him with ornaments such as ear-rings, 
and seated him on his right side. The Acharya then offered fuel, 
soaked with ghee, into the fire, performed Mahdvydhfitir-homa, 
offered oblations several times into the fire, and performed the 
function of Anjali-purana. The boy then asked the Acharya for 
Upanayana, whereupon the latter asked the former his name, and 
when he knew it from the boy, held the boy’s right hand by 
the thumb in his own right hand and went round the fire. The 
Acharya next touched, with his right hand, first the boy’s right 
shoulder and then his navel, breast etc. and muttered Vedic mantras. 
Then, after touching the boy’s left shoulder with his left hand, he 
instructed the boy to collect sacrificial fuel, to work, to avoid sleep 
by day, to be a brahmachdrin, and so on. After the boy had 
consented to abide by his instmctions, the Acharya made the boy 
wear a three-fold girdle of muhja grass, a sacred thread (upavita) 
and the skin of a black-antelope, taught the Sdvitri first by fourth 
parts, then by halves and then with the Mahavydhriti* {viz., hhuh, 
bhuvah and svah) , and gave him a staff made of vilva or paldsa wood. 
The length of the staff was to be determined by the height of the 
boy’s body. After taking this staff the boy collected alms firet 
from his mother and sister, and then from others including his 
father, and offered these to the Acharya, who then performed the 
Samid-dhoma, Mahdvydhriti-homa, ^tydyana-homa etc. Priestly fee 
was then offered to the Acharya or, if the father himself was the 
Acharya, to the Brahmin who conducted the function. The boy 
had to pass the whole day at that place. At dusk he finished his 
evening prayers, offered oblations to the fire and saluted it. He 
then silently ate the food collected by begging, after mixing it with 
clarified butter only. While eating he used only the three fingers, 
i»z., the middle finger, the ring-finger and the thumb, and held the 
dish with his left hand. He then sipped water. In this way the 
boy had to worship fire daily in the morning and evening till the 
ceremony of Samdvartam ; but the method of taking food was to 
be followed by him till hb( death. 
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On the fourth day from Vpanayana, Sdvitn-charu-homa was to 
be performed, in the fire called Samudbhava, by the father, or his 
substitute or a religious student or an Acharya appointed by the 
father. For the preparation of the charu, a mortar, a pestle, a 
vessel (chamasa ) — all made of varuna wood — , a winnowing-basket 
made of bamboo, and vrihi etc. were required. After the function 
was over, a cow was to be given to the Acharya, or, if the father 
himself performed the duties of the Acharya, to the Brahmin who 
conducted the ceremony. 

Being thus invested with the sacred thread, the students began 
their studies in right earnest under the supervision of their fathers 
or some other teachers selected by their guardians. The subjects 
studied by them were generally the following ; — Vedas, Dharmasastra, 
Purana, the Epics, Artha^stra, Ganita, Mlmamsa, Jyotihsastra, 
Kavya, Tarka, Vyakarana, Alaihkara and Chhandas but from 
Halayudha’s statement in his Brdhrtiana-saTvasva that he wrote this 
work because he found that the Brahmins of Radha and Varendra 
did not study the Vedas, and therefore did not know the Vedic 
rites properly, it seems that though the Brahmins always claimed 
to have been versed in the Vedas, in reality they did not usually 
study these ancient works with much interest and earnestness. As 
a matter of fact, there were many among the Brahmins who did not 
care to study the Vedas at all.- However, besides the above- 
mentioned subjects, the Brahmins sometimes also read Ayurveda, 
Astra- veda, Agama (i.e. Tantra)® etc. Higher education was, how- 
ever, by no means confined to the Brahmanas, and the examples of 
Vallalasena (v. supra pp. 353 ff) and Kantideva’s father^ prove 
that kings and nobles also were noted for learning and scholarship. 

The ceremony of Samdvartana was performed when the student 
finished his studies and returned home with the permission of his 
teacher. In this ceremony the father of the student took his bath 
and performed Vriddhi-hnddha. Then he himself, or an Acharya 
selected by him, or a brahmachdnn (if an Acharya be not available) 
kindled a fire named Tejas, consecrated it with the performance of 


For an idea of the branches of knowledge regarded as important in ancient 
times one might compare the list of subjects in which Bhavadeva is said to have 
been efficient (IB. 34, 39) and also the list of works drawn upon by Sarvananda in 
his Tikd-sarvasva. The Brahmanas referred to in the Pala records are said to 
be proficient in Vedas, Vedanta, Pada-vakya, Pramana, Mimamsa, Tarika. and 
Vyakarana. 

Aniniddha Bhaffa also refers to the lack of Vedic study (Pitri-davitS, p. 8). 

• Cf. OL. 83. 

‘ For Kantideva, cf. mpra pp. 134-35. His father is said to have bean 
efficient in mtbMsUta, Ramaytma, MahabhSrata and tlm Pntapas. 
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kusandiha, and performed Samid-dhoma and Mahdvydhriti-homa. 
He then seated the boy on his right side and offered oblations to 
the fire. When the sacrifices connected with the ceremony of 
Samdvartana were over, the student {brahmachdrin) fed the 
Brahmins, took his meal, had his head and beards shaved with only 
a tuft of hair (sikhd) left on his head, put cm defectless clothes 
and ornaments, wore a garland on his head and a pair of leathern 
shoes, had a bamboo stick (his former staff being thrown into the 
fire) , mounted a cart drawn by two bulls (go-yuga) and came to 
the Acharya, first going to the east or north, and then turning to 
the south. The Acharya honoured him with the offer of arghya 
and received dakshind (fees) . 

/ Next comes the most important sacrament in a Hindu’s life, ntz., 
that of marriage. 

Regarding the proper age of marriage Jimutavahana in his 
Ddyabhdga quotes, with approval, the injunction of Vishnu and 
Paithinasi that dire consequences would follow if a girl is married 
^fter puberty, and the statement of Manu that “ the nubile age is 
\/itwelve years for a girl to be married to a man aged thirty, and 
^ight years for ope to be espoused by a man aged twenty-four ; and 
the age prescribed for entry into another order is fifty years.”‘ 
/ Jimutavahana quotes a line^ from Vishnu Purana (in. 10, 16) to 
show that the marriageable ages for the bride and bridegroom 
should be in the ratio of 1 to 3. In his Sambandha-viveka? 
Bhavadeva quotes, from earlier authorities, a few verses which say 
that if a girl attained puberty in her father’s house her father 
became guilty of killing an embryo {bhruna-hatya) , and the girl 
was deemed to be a ttrishali ; that if any one married such a girl out 
of greed or infatuation, he became asraddheya (unworthy of iraddha) 
and apdnkteya (unfit for sitting in the same line) , and was regarded 
as a vrishaU-pati (husband of a vrishcdt) ; and that if a girl attained 


’ DB. p. 81. 

’ KV. 487. 

• Dacca University mb. No. M 87/40/8B {number in valuation list) . Th« is a 
complete but undated ms. consisting of fols. 1-5. and written in Bengali characters. 
It begins with the wwds “atha Bhavademga^nibaiidha-vivekah,’’ and ends with 
the colophon “iti Kdlarvadabhi(f BaU^iMihbhi)-bkujanga-M-Bhatadfia-BhatU- 
WBcWtoh Sambandha-^ekah nmapUk.” Though both in the beginning and in 
the etde^hon the work is calfed Sambmtdha^eka. and iU authorship is clearly 
ascribed to Bhavadeva, the fact that tame of the references, made in the later 
&nriti Nihandhas, to Bhavadeva’s 8tmbandka~vneka are not found in the above 
mentio ned MS., tmds to ahow that oar ms. eontains only a summary of the 
orighud wuik. 
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puberty during the time of her marriage, a special homa was to be 
performed before the commencement of the actual rites of marriage.*^ 
It appears from these prescriptions that people were generally in 
favour of early marriage of girls, and did not like that men should 
marry after the age of fifty. It is, however, not known how far 
these prescriptions were actually followed in practice by the different 
grades of people^ 

The Sambandha-viveka further informs us that in matters of 
marriage great importance was attached to the sapinda, sagotra and 
tamana-pravara relationship between the bride and the bridegroom. 
No marriage was permitted in the first four forms {viz. Brahma, 
Daiva, Arsha and Prdjdpatya), if the bride was within the fifth 
generation on the mother’s side of the bridegroom, or within the 
seventh generation on his father’s side, or if the bride and bridegroom 
were of the same gotra (through their fathers or mothers) or of the 
same pravara. In the last four forms (viz., Asura, Gandharva, 
Rakshasa and Pai^cha), however, a bridegroom might marry a 
bride who was not within the third generation on his mother’s side, 
or the fifth generation on his father’s side ; but those who contract- 
ed such marriages were deemed as degraded to the position of 
Sudras. Nor was marriage permissible with one’s own maternal 
uncle’s daughter or with the daughter of one’s step-brother’s 
maternal uncle ; because such a girl was as good as a sister to the 
bridegroom. Among uterine brothers or sisters, marriage was per- 
mitted in order of seniority in age. But if the elder brother became 
a gannydsin, or was afflicted with a dangerous disease (such as 
insanity, phthisis etc.) , or lived in a distant country, or had a savage 
temperament, or was guilty of any of the mahdpdtakas, the younger 
brother was allowed to sup»ersede him in marriage without incurring 
any social stigma. If anybody married a girl whose elder uterine 
sister, though free from any serious defect, remained unmarried, he 
Was to forsake that girl, perform the Prdjdpatya penance, and main- 
tain her with food and raiments.* 

Though monogamy was the ideal, and probably also the rule, 
at least among the members of the Brahmanical fold, people were 
allowed to have more wives than one but when a person wanted' 
to have a second wife, he was to gratify the first one with sufficient 
wealth in order to have her assent.* Whatever might be the 


* See Sambandha-viveka, fol. So. 

* For similar injunction cf. PRP. 117 . 

King S a ma la v arman had quite a large number of wives (/J5. 2S) i Bhava- 
^va'i father bad two wives (IB. 87) 

* DB.sa. 
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number of the wives of a person, the first savarjid (of the same 
caste) wife enjoyed the highest position in social and religious 
functions {supra p. 576) . 

Of the different forms of marriage the Brahma seems to have 
been the most popular with the Brahmanas, the last four 
forms being rare but not quite unknown to them.’ The procedure 
of this Brahma form, as followed by the Samavedins, has been given 
by Bhatta Bhavadeva in his KarmAnushthana-paddhati? Accord- 
ing to Bhavadeva the marriage rites began with Jhati-karman (or 
preliminaries done by the bride’s blood relations on her father’s 
side) in which the bride’s body was besmeared with a mixture of 
powders of masura, yava and masha by her father’s sapinda or 
suhrit, and she was bathed with water poured on her head and pro- 
fusely on her lap, with the citation of relevant Vedic mantras. 
Then the guardian (sampraddtd) of the bride was to receive the 
bridegroom, honour him with pddya, arghya, dchamaniya. scented 
flowers, clothes, sacred thread, finger-ring etc., and intimate his in- 
tention of giving his ward in marriage to him. The bridegroom 
having given his consent, mukha-chandrikd followed. A cow was 
tied on the northern side of the marriage-pandal, and vishtaras {i.e. 
seats made with kuia in a particular manner) and other requisite 
articles were placed in their proper places. The sampraddtd stood 
with his face towards the west, and the bridegroom sat on a scat 
with his face towards the east. The sampraddtd then offered to 
the bridegroom two vishtaras, a vessel containing water (i.e. pddya), 
arghya (consisting of akshata and twigs of durva grass - — all placed 
on a dish made of conch-shell or some other material) , achammuya 
(i.e. water for sipping), and madhu-parka {i.e. a mixture of ghee, 
curd and honey). The bridegroom duly received all these things, 
and after sipping water, he besmeared his right palm with auspicious 
herbs and placed on it the right hand of the bride. Then either a 
woman, who was fortunate and whose husband and sons were liv- 
ing, or a Brahmin tied these two hands with kusa along with a 
fruit, after performing certain auspicious rites (according to custom) ■ 
Next followed the ‘giving of the girl to the bridegroom’ (hnnyd- 
sampraddna) after adorning her properly ; the offer of downes.'* 
a pair of cows, food, water, beds, a maid-servant and five kinds of 
grains ; the tying of the ends of the bride’s and bridegroom’s clothes 
by a Brahmin woman whose husband and sons were living, with 


CL lol. *b; slao DB. 79, 88. 

domy Ute hrk fa giowB it refer re d to in tbe Charya-padas (BGD. 53) . 
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the performance of various auspicious customary rites ; the guardian’s 
untying the knot made with kusa; and his removal of the piece of 
cloth, so that the bride and the bridegroom might see each other’s 
face. The barber, who stood near the marriage-pandal, exclaimed 
‘ a cow, a cow,’ and the bridegroom cited a mantra. The barber 
then let loose the cow. Next the bridegroom performed kusaridihS, 
in front of the main house. A friend of the bridegroom covered his 
body with clothes, took a pitcher full of water collected from a 
water-reservoir which never dried up, went to the south of the fire 
by the east, and stood there silently with his face towards the north. 
Another friend of the bridegroom took a doll in his hand, went 
in the same way to the south of the fire, and stood there on the 
east of the former friend. On the western side of the fire, some 
mixture of fried grains (Idja) and sami-leaves were to be placed 
on a winnowing-basket ; and near it a flat piece of stone, furnished 
with a smaller piece (saputra sild), and a mat, made of vlrana-leaves 
and surrounded by a piece of cloth (pata-veshtita) , were placed. 
The bridegroom then entered the house, made the bride put on two 
pieces of defectless cloth (the uttariya or upper garment being a 
substitute for the yajnopawta), painted her forehead with a mark 
of vermilion, and brought her to the side of the fire. The bride first 
touched a side of the mat with her right foot and then sat on its 
eastern part to the south of her husband. She touched the right 
shoulder of her husband with her right hand ; and the bridegroom 
offered oblations six times into the fire, and then performed the 
Mahaiyydhriti-homa. Next came the bride’s silakrdnuxna (i.e. the 
placing of her right foot on a flat piece of stone furnished with a 
smaller piece) , Ldja-homa (performance of homa with fried grains 
for a specified number of times), Agni-pradakshina (going round 
the fire with the bridegroom) , and Saptapadi-gamana (taking 
seven steps in seven small circles along with the bride- 
groom) . After these functions were over, the bridegroom’s friend, 
who held the pitcher full of water, came forward and bathed the 
bridegroom and the bride. The bridegroom then muttered six 
mantras after taking the bride’s hands into his, came to the fire with 
the bride, performed the homos and gave fees to the priest. The 
bridegroom next kindled a fire called Yojaka, performed kusandthA, * 
and remained there until the stars were visible (in case the marriage 
took place in day time) . When the stars became visible, he stretched 
a dry red-furred hide of a bull, seated the bride on the side 
furnished with fur, performed the Mahdvydhriti-homa, and offered 
oblations of ghee six times into the fire. He then showed the Dhmva 
and ArandhaU stars to the bride, and the bride saluted the bride- 
groom. Then in accordance with the local custom, women, who had 
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their husbands living, placed the bride and the bridegroom on the 
altar, bathed them with water sanctified with mango-twigs, and 
performed other auspicious rites. The bridegroom then entered the 
house, took rice mixed with ghee (havishydnna) but without salt, 
and gave the remnants of his food to the bride. For three consecu- 
tive nights the newly married couple were to live on food taken 
without salt, abstain from all kinds of sexual enjoyment, and sleep 
on the ground on a bed furnished with kusa. The bride was then 
seated in a cart made of kimsuka, sdlmali or some other wood, and 
led to the bridegroom’s house.^ On the way, all the cross-ways 
(chatushpatha) were invoked (for allaying the impediments of the 
journey) . When the bridegroom’s house was reached, the bride was 
taken down and led into the house. Brahmin women, whose sons 
and husbands were living, performed various auspicious popular 
rites and then seated the bride on a red bull’s hide. They placed a 
beautiful Brahmin boy on her lap and gave a white-lotus-bulb or 
some fruits in his hand. The bridegroom then kindled a fire named 
Dhriti, performed kusandikd and the horrms, and made the bride 
bow down to her father-in-law and others.® 

On the fourth day from the date of marriage, the Chaturtiu-horrui 
was performed. The wife took her seat on the southern side of 
the sacred fire, where a vessel of water furnished with kuSa was 
also placed. The husband offered oblations twenty times into the 
fire with the mention of the mantras of Agni, Vayu, Chandra and 
Surya — severally and collectively, and each time the ladle, with the 
remaining ghee sticking to it, was dipped into the water. The wife 
was then taken to the northern side of the fire and bathed with 
this water. 

From the descriptions of the Vedic rites and sacraments given 
above, it is evident that the contributions of local customs, family 
traditions, and superstitions, especially of women, to the procedures 
of these rites and sacraments were not at all negligible. But in this 
there was nothing peculiar to Bengal. For, in connexion with 
marriage, the Aivaldyana-Grthya-sutra (1, 7, 1-2) says: “Various 
indeed are the observances of the (different) countries and villages ; 
and one should follow those in marriages. ... ” ; and the Apastamba- 
Grihya-sutra (2, 15) declares: “People should understand from 
women (and others) what procedure is (to be observed according 
to custom).” Various festivities and amuwments were held in 

' Gifu wwe Bude to the hide b this bridal procession (DB. HO). 

* CniinptvUat detail have been left out of the account of the marriage 
oaexDMqi ^vea b the toxt. 
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connection with the marriage ceremony, and the procession of the 
bridegroom to the bride’s house was accompanied by music.^ 

Besides the Vedic rites and sacraments mentioned above there 
were other ceremonies which were regularly performed, and many of 
them served as occasions of mirth and festivities to the people of 
Bengal. As typical examples, the worship of Durga in her different 
forms, and of Ganesa, SarasvatT, Indra, Surya, Manasa^ and 
Kama or Madana (Cupid), the spring festival Holdkd (the present 
Holt) , the Sukha-rdtri-vrata, the Dyuta-pratijpad, the Pashdria- 
chaturdaai, etc. may be mentioned. Regarding the merry-makings 
of the people on the occasion of worship of Durga and her other 
forms, Sandhyakara Nandi says in his Rdmacharita that VarendrI 
became ‘full of festivities on account of the excellent worship of the 
goddess Uma.’® In the autumnal worship of Durga, a peculiar 
kind of merry-making, called sdvarotsava, was observed by the 
people on the Dasami tithi.* During this merry-making, those 
taking part in it had to cover their bodies with leaves etc. and bes- 
mear themselves with mud and other things to resemble the Savaras. 
They had to jump and dance at random, sing, and beat drums inco- 
herently. A couple of verses occurring both in the Kdlikd Purana 
and the Kdla-viveka show that the programme of this Sdvarotsava 
included not only topics on, and songs about, sexual intercourse, 
but also the requisite movements of the body, and that the violation 
of this practice incurred the rage and curse of Bhagavati.® The 
Brihad-dharma Purana (II, VI, 81-83) introduces certain restrictions 
in this merry-making, saying : 

People should not utter before others words which are expressive of the 
male and female organs, etc . ; they should utter these dicing the great worship 
(of the goddess Durga) in the month of A^ina. But (even on that occasion) 
the^ should never pronounce (such words) before their mothers or daughters, or 
those female disciples who have not been initiated to gakti-worship.” 

But it supports by arguments, which cannot be reproduced 
without using indecent language, that “one. who is worthy of 


The Charya-padas refer to varions musical instruments which were jdayed 
w. ea the bridegroom jwoceeded to the bride’s house. These were pataka, modal, 
karanda, kasald and dundubhi (BGD. SS ; DUS. w. No. n. 88-29 ; JL. xxx. 41-42) . 

’ KV. 412, 102, 294, 417, 413. 

* RC. m. SS. 

* KV. 514; also Kalika Puifem (Venkatesvara Ress ed.) 61, 21-22. F« 
cf. tupra p. 825. Begarding the date and iwovenance of the pressit KSlSea 

Pwina, cf. Hazra, ABORI. xxn. 1-23. 

* ^ KV. 514 ; Kdlikd PurS^ 61. 21-22. It is difficult to bdieve that the 
■ctxm hinted by the line ‘ bAagadmga-iripSbkihzeJia krifl<^effttr=:alam jatidit’ was 
actually practised Iqr the peoide tm thin occasieti. 
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worshipping her, should utter (such expressions) with a view to 
creating her pleasure.” 

The use of objectionable expressions was not peculiar to Durga- 
pujd only. In the Kdma-makotsava also, the people used such 
objectionable expressions (jugupsit-okti) to the accompaniment of 
music, because they believed that by such practices Kama was 
pleased to confer wealth and progeny on the worshippers.*^ It 
should be mentioned here that this Kdma-mahotsava, or the great 
festival of the Cupid, was celebrated in the month of Chaitra. The 
worship of Indra, called Sakrotthdna,^ consisted in erecting a 
flagstaff dedicated to the god, and the ceremony was attended by 
kings, citizens, ministers and Brahmans in festive dress. The most 
important spring festival of the people of the east was the ffoioAd* 
which must have been greatly enjoyed by all people without distinc- 
tion of caste or sex. In the Sukha-rdtri-vrata (the vow of a happy 
night) which was performed in the month of Kartika, the poor were 
fed in the evening, and people, whether mutually related or not, were 
to greet one another with sweet words in the morning following the 
Sukha-rdtri (happy night) * In the PdshdnM-chaiurdasi, which was 
observed in the month of Agrahayana, big cakes were eaten at 
night.’ More interesting was the festival called Dguta-pratipad 
which was observed on the sukla-pratipad in the month of 
Eiartika.® In this festival the morning was spent in playing dice 
or gambling, because people believed that success in the game indi- 
cated a happy year. They then put on ornaments, smeared their 
bodies with scents, attended to vocal as well as instrumental music, 
and dined in the company of intimate friends. At night they decorated 
their beds and bed-rooms, and enjoyed the company of women they 
loved. On this occasion, they also gave new clothes to their friends 
and relatives as well as to Brahmins. In the Kojdgara also, which 
was observed on the full-moon day of Asvina, the night was 
passed in playing at dice, and friends and relatives were gratified 
with food consisting chiefly of pressed rice (called chipi^aka) and 
preparations of cocoanuts.^ In the BhTdtji-dvitiyd which was 
celebrated in the month of Kartika, sisters fed their brothers who, 
in their turn, gave ornaments, clothes, etc. to their sisters.® There 

' KV. 470. ’ KV. SMff. • DS. 48, 127. 

* KV. 408-4. For a more detailed description of this festival, see Srinatha- 
diaiya-chii^aBia^’s Kntfa-Mtvimaxie (Dacca University sts. No. 4830), 
fols. 70a, nb. 

• KF. 470. 

* Kriliia-*att«Srveve, kk. 71b-7tb. 

’ ICF. 40S. See alio KfHifa-Uittviniava. fol. 6Sa4>. 

• KV. 405-6, 
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are many other rites, ceremonies and festivals, referred to in 
Kdla-viveka, with which we are familiar today, such as Dlpdnvitd, 
(illumination of houses) and Akdsa-pradipa (burning a lamp high 
in the sky) in the month of Kartika, Janmdshtaml, Akshaya-irifiyii, 
Asokdshtarm, Agastya-arghya, holy bathing in the Ganges (known 
as Dasahard) and the Brahmaputra (known as Ashtaml-sndna ) , 
bathing on the Mdghi Saptanu day, etc. There are also long 
lists of food and action forbidden on particular tithis ; and the 
proper days for fasting and appropriate time for study, pilgrimage, 
journey, etc. are laid down with punctilious care.^ Detailed regula- 
tions were also laid down for the disposal of dead bodies and a short 
account of the funeral rites is given in Appendix rri. In short, life 
was subjected to a series of injunctions and prohibitions, controlling 
even the minutest details of daily life to an extent which it is diffi- 
cult for us to realise. How far all these were actually observed in 
practice it is, of course, difficult to say. But a perusal of the 
Smnti literature in Bengal presents a picture of life tightly bound 
within a narrow framework of festric rules. On the other hand, 
the rites and festivals mentioned above must have made family and 
social life highly enjoyable, and afforded opportunities to people to 
come into close and intimate touch with one another. 


vn. Life of the People 

Sufficient data are not available for reconstructing a compre- 
hensive picture of the life lived by people in ancient Bengal. All 
that we can do is to throw some light on its important phases 
Tfrith the help of foreign accounts, sculpture, literature and inscrip- 
tions. The literary works of Bengal, which supply most of the 
particulars, belong to the twelfth century a.d. with the single excep- 
tion of the Charydrpadas^ which were probably one or two 
centuries earlier. On account of the paucity of data no attempt 
has been made to trace the evolution of social life, according to 
distinct chronological periods. The sources of information range 
between the fourth and twelfth century a.d. and the picture drawn 
m the followmg pages may be regarded as broadly true of this 
period. 


' KV. S25, 494-05, 409, 106, 202-93, 400, 422, 418, SS3, 265, 278, 351. See 
abo Kritya-tattvarnava, fob. 72b-73a. 

^ Chwya-padas {m-pra pp. 383-88) b not always cfcatf. 
Dr. M. ShahiduBah pulAshed an artide in Natamja (a Bengali journal) quoting maay 
passages referred to in thb chapter with an indication as to their maming. and 
Mbsequently pnNbhed the texts with tranriations {DUS. iv. No. n. 1-87). Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi’s mterpreUtion b occasionally different {JL. 1-166). 
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The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang has recorded a few general 
observations on the nature of the people in different parts of Bengal 
visited by him. The people of Samatata, according to him, were 
“ hardy by nature,” and those of Tamralipti, both “ hardy and brave.” 
The manners of the people of Karnasuvarna were " honest and 
amiable,” but those of Tamralipti, “ quick and hasty.” An excessive 
love of learning and earnest application to it characterised the 
people of Pundravardhana, Samatata and Karnasuvarna.^ I-tsing’s 
testimony to the high moral standard of the Buddhists of a vihara 
in Tamralipti has already been referred to above (supra p. 427) . 

Fondness for learning, to which Hiuen Tsang bears testimony, 
and which characterises the people of Bengal even today, induced 
them to visit distant parts of India, even up to Kashmir, for study. 
But they were not always noted for good behaviour. In his satirical 
poem Dasopadesa, Kshemendra observes that the students of Gauda 
who came to Kashmir with frail bodies which seemed to break even 
at the touch of people, soon acquired overbearing manners under 
the bracing climate of this country, so much so that they refused 
^to pay the shop-keepers and drew out knife at the slightest prov o- 
cation . This aspect of the Bengali character is also emphasised by 
the remark of Vijnanesvara t hat the people of Gauda were quarrel- 
♦Mjne^ The mafimam^l writers of Bengal always insisted on a 
high moral standard of the people. They decried all kinds of vices and 
sensualities, and the killing of Brahnmnas, drinking of wine, theft 
and adultery were regarded as heinous crimes for which the heaviest 
penalties and expiations were prescribed.® At the same time 
they encouraged the culture of all kinds of virtue such as truth, 
charity, purity, kindness and continence. 


Position of tvomen 

We know from Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra that the women of 
Gauda had the reputation of being soft and timid, sweet-speaking 
and graceful.^ It appears from Dhoyl’s descriptions (in Pavana- 
duta)~‘ of the women of Vijayapura, the capital city of Lakshmana- 
sena, that the Purdah system was not much in vogue. But certain 


* B^-Recordt. n. 194-iW. 

* Mitokshara, NirMyas«gar» edition, p. 2S7. 
' This w3i be evhknt from PRP. 

* KSmasitm, n. 6. 8S. 
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remarks of Vatsyayana indicate that the women of the royal harem 
of Vanga were not accustomed to move out freely, and spoke with 
outsiders from behind a curtain.^ Women were educated, and 
probably many of them were literate In ancient Bengal, as in 
the rest of India, a woman had hardly any independent legal or 
social status, except as a member of the family of her father and 
husband. It is interesting to note, however, that the great Bengal 
jurist Jimu tava hana asserts the right of a widow to inherit her hus- 
band’s entire property in the absence of any male issue. Jimutavahana 
notes the conflicting views on this subject, and refutes in an elabo- 
rate argument the opinion of those who held that the brother and 
other relations of the deceased should have preference over his 
widow, or that the latter would be entitled only to maintenance. 
He adds, however, that the widow shall have no right to the sale, 
mortgage, or gift of the property, and her enjoyment should be 
consistent with the life of a chaste widow, solely devoted to the 
memory of her husband. She should live in her husband’s family 
with his parents, abstain from luxury (such as wearing fine clothes), 
and spend just enough to keep herself alive in order that she might 
do all acts and rites beneficial to her dead husband. Besides, she 
had to be fully subservient to her husband’s family, even in respect 
of the disposal of her property. In the absence of any male relation 
of husband, down to a sapirujUiy she must live under the guardian- 
ship of her father’s family. 

Women enjoyed few legal rights and privileges even in respect 
of their person and property, and had to rely mostly upon the natural 
instinct of love, affection and sense of duty possessed by their 
husbands, sons and other relatives. The prevalence of polygamy 
must have made their lives at home somewhat irksome. In spite of 
^rong insistence of physical chastity of women, contemporary evidence 
indicates that there was a certain amount of laxity in this respect.® 
Mention may, however, be made in this connection of one redeeming 
feature in society which offers a striking contrast to modem ideas. 
It is laid down in the Bmhrna-vaivarta Purana'* that a woman, 
forcibly ravished against her wifi, is not degraded or excommunicated 
thereby, but becomes pure on performing a penance (■prayaschitta ) . 

Married women sometimes helped their husbands by earning 
money by means of spinning, weaving or some other mechanical 




Kamatuira v. 6. 41. 
Wfc4etterg written hy 


, • yrp — ~ retefred to in Pavaaa-duta (v. 40). 

X IOO-7W* PprW^ and «bo Bralma-vaiowrta'TvK^'^t^^ 

* IVakfiti-kliati^ un. 79. 
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art.^ Sometimes employers offered bribes to the wives of labourers 
in order to induce them to send their husbands or some other mem- 
bers of their families to work,^ After the death of their husbands, 
the wives had to live in complete chastity and to avoid all kinds of 
luxury and exciting food such as meat, fish, etc? The position 
of the widows in society was not at all enviable. They were often 
looked upon as inauspicious, and were very seldom allowed to take 
part in the different rites and ceremonies. They seem to have been 
encouraged by the people to immolate themselves in the funeral 
pyres of their husbands. The Bjihad-dharma Purapa (n. 8. 3-10) 
says : 

“A devoted wife, who follows her btisband in death, saves him from great 
sins. Oh twice-bom, there is no greater exploit for women, because (by this) 
she enjoys in heaven the company of her husband for a manvantara. Even when 
a widow dies by entering into fire with a favourite thing of her husband, who diiid 
long ago, and with her mind absorbed in him, she attains the same state (as men- 
tioned above).” 

So, it appears that the custom of the burning of Suttee came 
into vogue in Bengal from fairly early times. 


S. Food and drink 

Rice, fish, meat, fruits, vegetables and milk (in various forms) 
constituted the chief articles of diet. Fish and meat were not 
usually eaten by Brahmanas outside Bengal, but the practice was so 
common in Bengal that Bhatta Bhavadeva had to defend it by a 
lengthy argument. He quotes the opinion of previous authorities 
like Chhagaleya, Yajnavalkya, Manu and Vyasa, and observes : 

“All this (prohibition) is meant for the prohibited (days) like Chatuidaii 
etc. ... to it is understood that there is no crime (doiha) in eating fish and 
meat.”* 

As regards fish the Brihad-dharma Pur atia (n. 5. 44-46) recom- 
mends that a Brahmapa should cat rohita, sak ida, mpjMrja and other 
fishes which are whit^ and have scales^ It was due to this con- 
sum^oT of ~fish by alf classes of people in Bengal, that Srinath- 
acharya also allowed the people to eat fish and meat except on some 
parvan days enumerated in two verses of the Vishnu Purana which 
he quoted.® Jimutavahana’s inclusion of the fat {tada) of Ulisa 


‘ DB. p. 88. ■ ’ 105. 

* PRF. 09 ; BrflkwWWwa PorSna, n. 8. n. ‘ PRP. 67-68. 

* GovuKttnanda, m hb Vanhaduauinwdi (p. 216) condemns the view of 
firiniithidiiiya. 
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(Hilsa) fish' among the different kinds of vegetable and animal fat 
tends to show that this fish was largely consumed in Bengal, and the 
people used its fat for various purposes. But the people, especially 
the Brahmins, were not allowed to take any kind of fish they liked. 
They had to avoid those fishes which had ugly forms, or had heads 
like snakes, or lived in holes.^ Though people were asked to 
avoid rotten fish,® some of them took dried fish. Sarvananda says 
tin his Ttha-sarvasva that the people of Vahgala were fond of 
I taking dried fish.^ As regards meat, the flesh of deer® and goat 
was most popular. Among the animals whose flesh was not recom- 
mended to the people by the Smriti works, were snails, crabs, fowls 
(both domestic and wild), cranes, ducks, ddtyuha birds, camels, 
boars, cows etc. VAmong the five-nailed animals, the hare , the godha, 
the porcupine and the tortoise might be eaten.® But in no case 
was the taking of raw or dried meat permissible.' Among vege- 
tables, mushrooms, onions, garlics etc. were always to be avoided.® 
Betels were taken with karpura (camphor) 

Milk and its various preparations were very popular items of 
diet, but Bhavadeva prohibits various kinds of milk, chiefly on 
hygienic grounds.'® 

As regards intoxicating drink those in common use were spiritu- 
ous liquor made by distillation of rice, molasses, flour and honey. 
But there were many other kinds of wine." The early Charyd- 
padas refer to drinking at liquor shops where the Saundika’s wife 
sold the liquor after fermenting it by means of the fine powder of the 
root of a tree.'® 

Bhavadeva vehemently disapproves the taking of intoxicating 
drinks by the people, be they twice-bom or not.'® But to what 
extent it stopped this evil practice it is difficult to sav. The Bfihad- 
dharma Purana (n. 6. 98) says: “In times forbidden by the 
scriptures, a Brahmin should not worship §iva with gold, blood, wine, 
human sacrifice, fish and meat,” thus indicating that wine was used 
by the Tantric Devi-worshippers. 


‘ KV. 879. » pRp 07 , gg 

SPP. 1326, pp. 86 f.n., 103. » BGD. 12. • PRP. 6611. 

Ibid. 59. 66. • 05 , 44 

* “ IIM. 40. 

.i,"” ^ ***• According to Dr. SlmhiduUah’s interpretation {op. at- 

5) the wine was fermented by a thin bark. 

“ PRP. 40 ff. 
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Literary evidence indicates that men and women in ancient 
Bengal generally wore a single piece of cloth as under-garment, and 
occasionally also an upper garment (uttariya and odnd) . They also 
used various ornaments such as ring, ear-ring or ear-pendants 
(kundala ) , necklace (hara ) , armlet (keyura) and bracelet (valaya) , 
that made of conch-shell (sankka-valaya) being a speciality for 
women (cf. injra pp. 657-58) . 

A more precise idea of the dresses and ornaments and the mode 
of wearing them may be formed by a study of the sculptures, chiefly 
those of Paharpur. 

Men wore dhoti which was generally shorter and narrower than 
that worn by the Bengalis of the present day (PI. LVii, 142 ; Lvr. 140) . 
Ordinarily it hardly reached below the knee, and in many cases it 
was even shorter than that. The cases where the dhoti reached up 
to the ankle may be regarded as exceptional. The usual mode of 
wearing the dhoti was different from the present fashionable mode. 
The central part of the dhoti having covered the lower part of the 
body below the navel, both the ends of the cloth were drawn in 
and tucked up behind. It was held tight round the waist by a 
girdle, consisting of three or more bands, fastened together by means 
of a knob in the centre, just below the navel. Sometimes only the 
left end of the dhoti was tucked up behind, and the right end was 
allowed to hang in graceful folds in front. This mode of wearing 
dhoti exposes the contour of the legs as the cloth fits them closely, 
and the folds are often marked by incisions both vertical and 
horizontal. 

The women also wore iddis in the same way, though they were 
much longer and generally reached the ankle. This mode appears, 
however, to have come into fashion during the Pala period, for in 
earlier sculptures at Paharpur, the sadis went round the lower part 
of the body, one end falling vertically behind the left leg in graceful 
folds.* This resembles the way in which modem Bengali ladies put 
on sddi to cover the lower part of the body. In ancient Bengal the 
sddi, like the dhoti, never covered the upper part of the body which 
generally remained exposed, though sometimes it was partially covered 
by a long narrow scarf (uttariya or odnd) ? In addition, in the 
cases of women, the breast was occasionally covered by a chatdi or 


* Cf. PI. LTI. IM; Lvn. 142; tTOi. 14^1. 

* Tlie upper scarf of the women was worn in different fashions ; Cf. 
Pavma-duta, tt. 35; Aryi-Maptaiati, n. 6. 1 ; BhaU.-Cot. PI. n, xx\. uxii (a). 
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atanapafta, and in a few cases by a bodice,^ which covered the body 
above the navel and a portion of the upper arm. The mdis of the 
women and even the dhoti of the men were embroidered with various 
designs, composed of lines or floral and ornamental devices of various 
patterns. 

The above may be regarded as the normal dress. There must 
have been special dresses for special occasions, and Jimutavahana 
refers to the dress for assemblies.^ Although we have no definite 
idea of such a dress, some exceptional modes of dress are represented 
in the sculptures. Sometimes men dressed in something like shorts or 
lengats which covered only a small portion of the thigh, and women 
in a close-fitting tunic or pyjama reaching up to the ankle.® This 
was undoubtedly the case with the dancing girls who wore in addition 
a long odpa, which was loosely thrown over the shoulder behind 
the head and passed under the arms so that its ends fluttered during 
a dance."* The scanty lengfiJ^ worn by an ascetic as well as by a 
drummer (?) is curious ; so are the short dresses put on by warriors.® 

The dress and ornaments of the boy Krishna in Paharpur 
reliefs^ probably represent those generally used by the children. 
The chief points of interest are the three tufts of hair on the crown, 
called kdka-paksha in literature, the torque with medallions round 
the neck which is in use even today, and the upper scarf tied round 
the middle of the body between the chest and the abdomen. The 
lower garment consisted either of a short dhoti or shorts. 

The ornaments worn by men and women, like their dresses, were 
very similar. The amorous couple in Paharpur relief (PI. nvi. 140) 
have each large ear-pendants, two lines of necklaces,® armlets, 
bracelets, elaborate girdles and anklet. These may be regarded as 
the ornaments generally used. Sometimes a woman puts on too 
many bracelets like the up-country ladies.® 

Neither men nor women used any covering for the head, but the 
sculptures of Paharpur show that they elaborately dressed their hair. 


‘ PI. xsvi. 63 ; cf. also Bhatt8.-Ca<. PI. xiv. 

’ DB. 148. . 

PI. xrvni. 117-118; cf. also Paharpur. PI. xxix a, b, d. 

• Ibid. PI. xxxiv(o). 

PI. L. 122. Cf. also Paharpur. PI. id(b). The Charya-padas refer to naked 
K^ielis. They besmeared their body with ashes, held khatvdnga in one hand and 
damaru on the other, wore garlands of bones, kundalas and anklets, and tied a beB 
<w their leg (BGD. 19, 21) . 

• H. XLvn. 114, 116; xux. 119; un. 128. Cf. Paharpur. R. vm. 

’ Paharpur. PI. xxvni. zzizCa). 

• For bead-necklaces, Cf. Ibid. PI. um. 

• Ibid. PI. asaavlo). 
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"Men wore their hair long with thick tresses falling on the shoulder, tied a knot 
on the top and had curls or ringlets on the forehead kept in jJaee by a neat fillet. 
Women had their hair gathered in a bunch at the back or arranged it fan-wise 
behind the head.’* 

The ascetics had their braided hair arranged in two piles one 
above the other.* 

The literary evidence indicates that men used leather shoes and 
wooden foot-wears, and carried umbrellas and bamboo-sticks.® No 
figure in Paharpur sculptures, except warriors, is, however, represented 
with any footwear, and it was probably not in common use. It 
appears, however, that the warriors were also often without shoes.'* 
The umbrella is represented in sculptures (PI. i. 5 ; xvi. 42, Lxx. 169) . 

Married women painted their forehead with a mark of vermilion, 
a custom that prevails even today. They also reddened their lower 
lips with vermilion, used saffron as a cosmetic, and painted their 
feet with lac.® 

As regards furniture we know little of the different articles in 
use. The bedstead, mirror, and lock with key are referred to in 
early Charyd-padas,^ Various kinds of household furniture, made 
of gold with fine artistic designs, are mentioned in Rdmacharita 
(ra. 33-34) . Terracotta toys, bedsteads, flower-stands, caskets, 
and domestic utensils such as bowls, vases and pitchers, of which 
there are large number of varieties, and earthenware, of all kinds 
and of various types, are represented in sculptures.'^ 


5. Games and pastimes 

Among the indoor games dice and chess seem to have been very 
popular. The first was current in India since the earliest Vedic 
period and formed a part of certain religious ceremonies in Bengal 
(u. supra p. 607). We do not know for certain when the second 
came into use, bi:^ as details of the chess, such as sixty-four squares 
on a piece of cloth, and the pieces known as rdjd, mantn, gaja and 
vadid are referred to in early Charyd-padas, the game must have 
been well-known before the tenth century a.d.® 

The Charyd-padas refer to music, both vocal and instrumental, 
dancing and theatrical performances. They also mention vind (lyre) 
with thirty-two strings which was constructed and played upon as 

* Ihid.. p. 67, Cf. Pis. xivil — l.vm. * Ibid. PI. xxxv(c). 

' Karmanushfhdna^fUiddhati, fol. 63a; cf. also Pitri-dayitd, p. 4. 

* Paharpur. PI. Lvn, * Pavana-duta, w. 40. 48, 43, 44. 

* BQD. 44, 49. 9. 

'' Paharpur. Pla. ix, uci. lxiv. Bbatt-Cof. pp. zxxv-xxxri. 

* BOD. 8 *. 
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m modem times,' Each region bad piobably some specialities m 
these matters, and the Ramacharitc (m. «9) refers to various binds 
of tabor (muraja) ‘which were specially practised m ^ aren ri. 
Music and dancing were cultivated as high classes of arts by both 
men and women, and specially by the public women and devacki^s 
in temples who strictly followed the directions given in Bharatas 
Ndtya^tra and other texts on the subject.^ There are frequent 
references in literature® and inseriptions^ to music and dancing, 
and several representations at Paharpiir,® of men and girls in the 
dancing posture, and musicians playing upon cymbals, gong, yre 
and even earthen pots, and holding drum and lute. 

Among outdoor pastimes of women may be mentioned gardening 
and water-sports.® Men favoured wrestling and acrobatics.’^ 


6. Conveyances 

The conveyances in ancient Bengal consisted of bullock cart, 
horse, carriage,® elephants and boats. The bullock cart was used 
even for bridal procession {v. supra p. 605) and its shape did not 
materially vary from the modem type. Horses, carriages and 
elephants were obviously meant for the rich and the aristocrat. 
Commenting on the injunctions of Manu and Vishnu that clothes, 
vehicles, etc. were not liable to partition, Jimutavahana explains 
vehicles as “ carriages or horses and the like,”®® indicating that these 
two were the usual vehicles of the well-to-do classes in Bengal.®® 

Elephants, both as a fighting element and an aristocratic 


‘ BOD. 30. 

* Accordsig to Bajataranghn (tv. 422) the dancing and music in the 
Kartikeya temple at Pundravatdhana, which followed the rules of Bharata, were 
enjoyed by Jayanta who himself knew the literature on this subject (Bharafanugoint’ 
alakahya nritya-ggtSdi-iattravit) . 

’ RC. m. S5-S7. 

* Bhatta Bhavadeva’s Ins., v. 30 (IB. 85, 41). 

' H. Lir. 126 : H. LV. 134, 135. Further, for dancing, Cf. Paharpur. f*. 
ixxiv(a), XXXIX (c), xii(c), xun(d) ; for musical instrument, cf. ibid. PI. M. 

* Pav(ma-duta, w. 33, 88. 

’’ Paharpur. PI. xxvni(6), xinfe). 

’ Cf. go-rathya in the second Grant of Dharmaditya (supra p. 41, fji- 

* Cf. dasskxd acconnts of four-horsed chariots maintained by the k™* 
of the Prasioi and the Gangaridai (supra, Ch. m). 

“ DB. 148. 

A caparisoned h<»ae is Kpresmted m Paharpur. H, un(/). 
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conveyance, were known in Bengal from a very early period.^ The 
Bengali Chatyd-padas refer to the capture of camels^ by means of 
snares. A camel is represented in the Paharpur sculptures, and a 
rare image of a goddess riding a camel has been discovered in 
N. Bengal.® 

In a country covered with a network of rivers, boats must have 
been the principal means of conveyance.^ The early Bengali 
Charya^padas frequently refer to boats, including sea-going vessels, 
and mention their component parts viz., helms and oars, instrument 
for baling out water, ropes both for towing and fixing it to a wooden 
post on the land, sails, mast and wheels. For short journeys rafts 
were used. Ferry-boats were in use, and had to be paid for by 
means of cowries.^ 



Luxury and immorality 


Bengal was primarily a rural country and a beautiful descrip- 
tion of its countryside is given in Rdmacharita.^ But even in 
ancient times there were a number of towns and important commer- 
cial centres which were abodes of wealth and luxury (infra, p. 
644). The description of EamavatP and Vijayapura,® the capital 
cities of the Palas and Senas, by two contemporary poets, in spite 
of obvious poetic exaggerations, gives us a vivid picture of the 
wealthy cities of ancient Bengal. Such towns contained wide roads 
and symmetrical rows of palatial buildings, towering high and sur- 
mounted by golden pitchers on the top. The temples, monasteries, 
public parks and large tanks, bordered by rockery and tall palm- 
trees, added to the beauty and amenities of town life. 

These towns, as in all ages and countries, were the homes of all 
shades of peoples; the plain, simple, virtuous and religious, as well 


* Elephants m a military forra in Bengal are referred In in elaaaieal oerounla 
of the Gangaridae, and in Indian literature and insrriptions. For literature on ele- 
phants written in Bengal cf. supra p. S95. For sculptural representations cf. Pahar- 
pur, n. un(a). 

* BGD. so. The original text has karaha whirh Dr. Shaliidullah trandatea 
as camel (DUS. rv. No. ii. 46). But karaha (—karabha) may mean a young 
elephant ; cf. also }L. xxx. 38. 

* Paharpur. PI. hm(b). ASI. 1930-34, Pt. n. p, 4.^, PI. cxxvil(b). 

* Cf. Raghuvamia, tv. 36 where the Vahgas are referred to as uau-rddhan- 
odfafdn which indicates the skill of the people in the use of boats for all purposes 
Btduding war (cf. supra p. 479). 

* BGD. 16, *4, 47, 68, 69, 73; JL. xxx. 48-30. The use of the wheels 

(ehakra) a not quite apparmt. For further references to boats and harbours rf. 
u^m, p. 669 f Ji. S. 

* BC.' JO. rr. Id», ’ JIC.* m. W. 8941. * Pavana-duta, vv. 36 6, 

78 
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as the vicious and the luxurious. Luxuries were chiefly manifested 
in fine clothes, jewellery, palatial buildings, costly furniture, and 
sumptuous feasts. Abundant supply of food, far beyond the needs 
and even capacity of invited guests, was characteristic of these 
feasts in ancient, as in modem Bengal.^ 

Wealth, luxury and extravagance are hardly compatible with a 
strict code of morality. Evidences, both literary and epigraphic, 
testify to the immorality and sensual excesses in ancient Bengal. 
An idea of the moral laxity of the fashionable young men and 
women of Gauda may be formed from the vivid description of their 
amorous activities in Kdmasutra (vi. 49) and Pavana-duta (v. 42). 
The language of Dhoyl seems to imply that these were not merely 
tolerated but regarded as part of normal social life. The same con- 
clusion follows from the very slight penalty imposed upon a 
Brahmana for illicit union with a §udra girl to which reference 
has been made above {supra, p. 576) . Courtesans were familiar, 
and presumably not unwelcome, features of city-life, for appreciative 
references are made to them not only in the Pavana-duta and Rdmct' 
charita, but also in official records of the Sena kings.^ Vatsya- 
yana’s references to the most disgraceful amorous intrigues of the 
members of the royal harem in Gauda and Vahga with Brahmapas, 
officers, slaves and servants,® seem to indicate that people outside 
Bengal held a very low opinion of the moral standard of her 
aristocratic class. Similarly, Brihaspati, describing the manners and 
customs of the people of different parts of India, remarks that the 
twice-bom people of the east are fish-eaters and their women are 
notoriously immoral.^ 

The low standard of sexual morality was the cause of, or at least 
mainly responsible for, the growth of certain evil customs. The first 
was the general practice of keeping female slaves, referred to by 
Jimutavahana, and these, as the commentator Mahesvara informs 
us, mean ‘ women kept for enjoyment.® 

* I-tsing. 40. 

* Edilpitr CP., y. 9 (IB. 122, 127), tvbich is repeated in the records ol 
Visvarupasena. 

’ Kdmamtra, v. 6. 38, 41. 

* The verses of Brihaspati are quoted in Smriti-chandTihd of Deva^iabhatta 
(Mysore ed.) i. p. 25, and VyavaMra.majfikha of Bhatta Nllakaptha (ed. P. P* 
Kane), p. 7. 

* DB. 149. The institution of davery am be toaced in Bengal from a ve^ 
eady period. It is referred to in Vatsyayana’s KamatatTa (v. 6. 38). The Jw** 
were regai^d as abscdute property of a pierson and woe inhorited by his sncee*- 
* 0 * 8 . It is laid down in the DB. (p. 7) that if there is a sin^ female 
inherited by hmto than one. die must serve, in turn, the differait ownets, AwW 
Vecific periods, aeewding to number (A shares hdd by each. 
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The second was the system of dedicating girls (popularly known 
as deva-ddn) for service in temples. Whatever might have been 
the primary nature and object of this very ancient institution in 
India, there is no doubt of its degradation in Bengal towards the 
close of the Hindu period. Contemporary records refer in raptur- 
ous terms to the personal beauty and charm of the hundred women 
whom Vijayasena and Bhatta Bhavadeva assigned to the temples 
erected by them.^ Dhoyl also refers to such women in a temple 
erected by the Sena king (Lakshmanasena ?) in Suhma.* That 
this practice was in vogue even in earlier periods is indicated by the 
reference in Rdjatarangim (rv. 421 ff.) to the courtesan Kamala, 
who was a dancing girl in a temple in Pundravardhana in the eighth 
century ajd. These girls were well versed in dance and music, and 
sometimes in other arts, and though dedicated to the service of gods, 
or associated with ceremonies in temples, were often no better than 
common courtesans.® The long and detailed account of the very 
rich and accomplished courtesan Kamala throws an interesting light 
on the lives of the higher classes of these women and the moral 
standard of society in those days. 

It may be suggested that this low standard of sexual morality 
was an inevitable consequence of the Tantric doctrines and the 
religious tenets and practices of the last phase of both Brahmanical 
and Buddhist religions in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. 0 ., to 
which reference has been made above {twpra, pp. S29-S0) . Whether 
these were the effects or causes of laxity in sexual morality in 
society it is difficult to say with any degree of certainty, but periiaps 
each reacted on the other. Certain it is that the literature of the 
Sena period and the religious texts and practices of the later phases 
of both Hinduism and Buddhism occasionally betray a degradation 
in ideas of decency and sexual morality which could not but seri- 


** Deoparik Ins., v. SO {IB. 48, S5). Bhavadeva’s In*., v. 30 (IB. 35, 41). 

* Pavana-dita, r. 88. The * detm-vam-vamia ’ of Ramavati. capital of 
Ramai^a, mentioned in the Bamachatita (nt. 37) probably also refers to 
Deva-ddn$. 

* Nothing more strikin^y iOnstrates the very low standard of sexual 
morality of the time than the description of these courtesans. Dhoyi calls them 
vaTO^m&h, but does not hesitate to add that they made one feel as if the god- 
dess Lakshml had come down on earth (to attend her lord, the god Murari). 
According to the Ins. of Bhavadeva, ‘the hundred damsels (given to Vishnu) 
restored to life, as it wme, tlm god of love . . . and woe the prison-houses of the 
pasnonate, and the meeting-hall of Music, Dalliance uid Beauty.” These leave no 
douM that the soisual dominated the rriigious aspect of the institution of Deva- 
datit. 
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ously affect the healthy development of moral and social life.' It 
is obviously a dangerous ground to tread upon, in view of the 
religious susceptibilities of our people, but it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that religious influences were responsible to a large extent 
for the two great evils which were sapping the strength and vitality 
of society : the disintegrating and pernicious system of rigid caste- 
divisions with its elaborate code of purity and untouchability ; and 
the low standard of morality that governed the relations between 
men and women. 


vin. A Nation in the Making 

The Bengalis of to-day, numbering over sixty millions, are fully 
conscious and even proud of their distinct entity among the peoples 
of India. But apart from geographical contiguity, this consciousness 
is now based upon linguistic rather than social or racial affinity. 
The feeling of nationality, based on a common language, is, how- 
ever of recent growth, and could not have developed much in 
pre-Muslim period when the modem vernaculars had not yet taken 
shape, and were in the unformed and almost fluid state. The 
Vernacular literature, as we have seen above, was then in its infancy, 
and without a literature there cannot be the pride in a language 
which is needed to make it one of the bases of nationalism in the 
modem sense of the term.”^ The facts known so far do not 
encourage the belief that there was enough social solidarity or 
cultural homogeneity to foster a feeling of national unity in ancient 
Bengal. Socially and culturally India, both in ancient and mediaeval 
period, was divided horizontally rather than vertically, and a 
Brahman of Bengal felt and consciously maintained greater affinity 
^th a Brahman of Upper India than with a member of lower caste 
in his own province. Besides, social solidarity was rendered diffi- 


The following remarks of Dr. R. L. Mitra about a certain Tantric teit, 
quite accurate or just, are very relevant to this question, 
professed object is devotion of the highest kind, but in working it out, 
ones ^ indulged in and practices enjoined which are at once the most revolting 
Md horrible that human depravity could think of. The work is reckoned to be 
the sacred scripture of millions of intelligent beings.” (Nepalese Buddhist Litera- 
^re, p. 861 ) . In spite of all that can be reasonably said in eztenuatkm of 
Tintnc literature and practices (v. supra pp. 329-SO), its d^ding effect on society 
can hardly be doubted. Even in important and wi<fely popular Hindu idipoo* 
festivals such as Durgotsava, Kama-mahotsava, etc. (supra pp. 606d)7) the saraed 
texts ^phasise certain features which cannot be uttered or written without vidat- 
rules of dxency according to modan 
* Dr. S. K. Chatterji in New Review, 1937, p. 646. 
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cult, if not impossible, by the evolution of the elaborate structure 
of caste, which made a permanent cleavage between the Brahmans 
and the remaining elements of people, almost all of which were 
degraded to the level of Sudras. Even the latter were divided into 
numerous isolated and rigid groups by the creation of innumerable 
castes and sub-castes to which detailed reference has been made 
above. 

There remained, therefore, only two elements which might 
constitute a nation in Bengal, viz. racial and geographical unity. 
As regards the first, we have already seen above that the main bulk 
of the people formed a homogeneous ethnic group. To what extent 
a full realisation of this was prevented by the social divisions we 
cannot say, but herein undoubtedly lay an important basis for a 
truly national feeling. 

The geographical unity of Bengal, too, was not evidently fully 
realised in ancient times. No common name for the whole province 
was evolved,^ although the number of old regional names was 
gradually being reduced. Even up to the very end of the Hindu 
rule, Gauda and Vahga denoted not only two distinct geographical 
divisions but, to a certain extent, also two political entities. 

The absence of a common designation for the country or the 
people as a whole seems to show that in spite of the political unity, 
for a long period under the Palas, and for shorter periods under 
other dynasties, a united Bengali nation, as we understand it, had 
not yet probably come into existence, and there was a broad demar- 
cation between Eastern and Western Bengal, traces of which 
persist even to-day. 

But both the Gau^as and the Vahgas had attained a definite 
status, and references in inscriptions and literature of other parts of 
India leave no doubt that they were recognised as two distinguished 
and important political units. Proud of their past history and 
achievements, and flourishing in a compact territory with well 
defined areas, they had each developed a national life which has left 
its impress even upon posterity. But signs were not wanting that 
these two component part#" would, at no distant date, be welded 
together into a united nation. 

The geographical contiguity, the community of language, and 
political unity were the forces at work which were destined to bring 
Gauda and Vaiiga closer together, and ultimately evolve a national 
life among the people living in the region now known as Bengal. 


‘ For the wigin of the common mune Vangala (from which are rieriveit 
the modem Vin^ld. VangSli, and European Bengala, Bengal, Bengali), see mpra 
p. 19 and IHQ. xn. 9US. 
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In the domain of art and literature they had already developed a 
common trait which characterised them as distinct from the rest of 
India, and this may be regarded as the beginning of that cultural 
unity which helped the growth of a national feeling. There were 
many other common elements in the culture and civilisation of 
Gau^a and Vahga in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries whieh 
differentiated them from the rest of India, and imparted a distinct 
individuality to the Bengalis. Reference may be made, for example, 
to the evolution of Proto-Bengali dialect and alphabet, the special 
preference for the goddesses representing female energy culminating 
in the worship of Durga as a national festival, the growth of Tantri- 
sm, the absence of any head-dress, the use of fish and meat as 
articles of food, and lastly, the peculiar laws of inheritance codified 
by Jimutavahana which differed in essential respects from those in 
force in other parts of India. These characteristics were sure to 
stamp the Bengalis as a separate entity among the Indian peoples. 

To sum up, so far as available evidence goes, we cannot say that 
there was a imited Bengali nation by the end of the 12th century 
Aj)., but everything indicates that such a nation was in the making. 



APPENDIX I. 


THE KULAJI OR GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE 
I. The Kulaji Texts 

There is an extensive literature in Bengal known as Kvlaji or 
Kida-adstra. It deals with the history of the Brahmanas and some 
other principal castes in Bengal in a general way, and also gives a 
detailed genealogical account of the notable families belonging to the 
different castes. We are not concerned here with the latter, except 
in so far as it throws light on the former, and shall confine our 
discussion to the general account of the different castes preserved 
in the Kvlajis. As might be expected, the Kvlajis, treating of the 
Brahmanas, form the major and more important part of this litera- 
ture, and the rest, so far at least as the general history is concerned, 
forms an insignificant and almost a subsidiary part. 

Certain preliminary remarks on the available Ktdaji texts are 
necessary in order to estimate their value and historical importance. 
The more well-known Brahmana Kvlaji texts are : — 

Mahdvamsdvali or Misra-grantha by Dhruvananda 
Misra. 

2. GoshtfU-kathd by Nulo Pafichanana. 

3. Kvlardma by Vachaspati Misra. 

4. Varendm-ktUa-panjikd, a general name for a number of 
heterogeneous texts. 

5. Mela^parydya-ganand. 

6. Kvla-pra^pa by Dhanafijaya. 

7. Kvlc dipikd by Ramananda Sarma. 

8. Kula-chandrikd. 

9. Sdgara-prakdsa. 

10. Kvldrnava. 

11. Nirdosha-kula-parijikd by Mahe^. 

(12. Kdrikd by Hari Misra. 

U3. Kdrikd by Edu Misra. 

14. Kula-tattvdrmva by Sarvananda Misra. 

Among these No. 1 is printed, and there are good grounds to 
refer its composition to the latter part of the fifteenth century a.d. 
The authors of Nos. 2 and 3 were certainly later, and have generally 
been assumed to be junior contemporaries of Dhruvananda, the 
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author of No. 1, though there is no definite evidence in support of 
it. They may, therefore, be referred to the 16th or 17th century a.d. 

Genuine manuscripts of texts Nos. 4 to 10 are difiicult to 
obtain. Modem authors have quoted from these books without 
giving any account of the manuscripts used by them. No definite 
idea of their age can be formed and the authorship of some of them 
is in dispute. The author of No. 11 is said to be a contemporary 
of Lakshmanasena, but there is nothing to support this view, and to 
judge from the ms. of the work in the Dacca University Library, 
it cannot be regarded as a very old work. 

No texts of Nos. 12, 13 and 14 were known until recent times. 
N. Vasu, who possessed the only known copies of Nos. 12 and 13, 
and used the former as the main authority in his voluminous work 
^ Vafiger JdUya Ithihdsa (“ Social History of Bengal ”), proclaimed 
No. 13 to belong to the twelfth century a.d., and regarded No. 12 
as next in date, but the most authentic genealogical work composed 
in the thirteenth century aj). The manuscripts of both were, 
however, very carefully guarded by him, and in spite of repeated 
demands, both private and public, were never produced for inspection 
by scholars. The manuscript of No. 12, however, was found along 
with others purchased by the Dacca University after his death, and 
even a casual inspection is enough to convince anybody that it has no 
claim to be regarded as either an ancient text or a work of Hari 
Misra.' The foundation on which the huge superstructure of 

! social history was constructed by N. Vasu has thus been consid^ably 
weakened, if not totally shattered. 

No. 14 is printed, but no definite account is given of the 
manuscript on which it is based. There are very good grounds for 
the general belief that the book is a modern compilation, palmed 
on to an ancient author, with a view to improving the status of 
j certain classes of Brahmanas. Definite instances are known of 
deliberate interpolation, omission and distortion of passages in 
^Kulaji texts in order to remove the social stigma of some families 
)or provide others with a superior status. Indeed these motives are 
naturally so strong in human beings, and in the absence of old 
genuine mss. or printed Ktdaji texts, the means of achieving the ends 
comparatively is so easy, that there is nothing to be surprised at the 
fabrication of new texts and tampering with the old ones. 

The facts stated above lead to the following general conclusions : 
^ That there are no genuine and authentic Kulaji texts that 
M can be dated before the latter half of the fifteenth century 


* Hiis has beai fuDy discussed by Dr. K. C. {ShaTutaoar^ 

Jtakktkn, 1348 as., p. m). 
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Story of King AdUura 

2. That with one or two exceptions, the literature exists only 
in manuscripts, copies of which are difficult to secure. 

2. That Kvlaji texts have been tampered with in various ways, 
and there are good grounds to doubt the genuineness of 
many current texts which are attributed to ancient authors. 


II. King Adisura and Origin of Bf.ngali 
Brahmanas and Kayastiias. 

There is one central theme in almost all the Kulajia which 
forms the pivot round which moves their entire conception of the 
social history of Bengal. It touches upon the origin of the Rat^hiya 
and Varendra Brahmanas who form the bulk of the Brahmin com- 
munity in Bengal. All the Kxdaji texts maintain that they were 
descended from five Brahmanas who came to Bengal at the invita- 
tion of king Adisura. The outline of the story is given below. 

King Adiiura of Bengal requested the king of Kanauj (or 
Kolancha) to send him five Brahmanas, versed in the Vedas and 
Vedic sacrifices, for there were no such Brahmanas in Bengal. .As 
the latter refused. Adisura declared war against him. To win an 
easy victory he decided to send to the battle seven hundred 
Brahmai^s of Bengal, seated on bulls, for an orthodox Brahmana, 
like the king of Kanauj, full of devotion to cows and Brahmanas, 
would not kill them. The Brahmanas of Bengal at first refused to 
ride on bulls as it violated the injunctions of the fidatras. But 
Adisura promised to free them from guilt when they returned from 
their expedition. As expected, the king of Kanauj desisted from 
fighting these Brahmana soldiers, and sent the five Brahmanas 
asked for by Adisura. These five Brahmanas, equipped with bows 
and arrows, came on hor.s«>back to Bengal, accompanied by five 
attendants. Adisura did not show proper respect to them on 
account of their military dress, whereupon the Brahmanas threw 
the flower and herbs, with which they wanted to liless Adisura, on 
a stump of wood, which immediately blo<;somefl into a living tree. 
Adisura, deeply impressed by this, begged for their pardon and gave 
them a proper reception. The Brahmanas performed a sacrifice 
and returned to Kanauj. But their kinsmen at home treated them 
as degraded on account of journey to Bengal, and asked them 
to perform penances. Thereupon the five Brahmaijas. with their 
wives and servants, returned to Bengal, and Adisura granted them 
five villages to live in. 

Such is the story in brief outline, but the details vary in the 
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different kvlajis. As regards Adisura, different genealogies of his 
family are given in different texts ; he is referred to as the grand- 
father (mother’s father) of Vallalasena in some, and that of a remote 
ancestor of Vallalasena in others. He is said to be the ruler of 
Bengal and Orissa, but some authorities add Anga, Kalinga, 
Karpata, Kerala, Kamarupa, Saurashtra, Magadha, Malava and 
Gurjara to his dominions. Some say that the whole affair was 
peaceful, as Adisura had married the daughter of the Kanauj king, 
while according to others he fought with him ; and his capital, where 
he received the Brahmanas, is placed by some at Gauda . and by 
others at Vikramapu ra. The reasons why the five Brahmanas were 
brought by him are variously stated. Six different authorities put 
forward names of different religious ceremonies for the performance 
of which the Brahmanas were requisitioned. According to a seventh 
account, the king of KasI (not Kanauj, as we have in the other 
texts), being asked by Adisura to pay tribute refused to do so, and 
in reply tauntingly referred to Adisura’s dominions as bereft of 
Brahmanas and Vedic sacrifices, whereupon Adisura defeated him 
in a battle and brought the five Brahmanas. The date of this event 
is also variously put down as Saka 654, 675, 804, 854, 864, 914, 954, 
994 and 999, while three sets of names are given as those of the 
five Brahmapas. 


in. Division of the Brahmanas into 
Different Sects 

The seven hundred Brahmanas who went to fight for Adisura 
came to be known as Sapta^tT or Satsatl. According to some they 
were descendants of Brahmanas living on the bank of the Sarasvati 
river, who were brought to Bengal by the Andhra king Sudraka for 
performing a sacrifice, and settled in this country which till then 
had no Brahmanas. According to others, these were people of low 
castes, but were recognised as Brahmanas by Adisura as a reward 
for their services. According to a third version, Vallalasena got a 
boon from the goddess Chandi that within two 'praharas (six hours) 
he could make anybody he liked to be a Brahmapa, and the king 
thereupon created seven hundred Brahmanas who came to be known 
as Saptasatl (seven himdred). 

Some genealogical texts hold that all the Brahmapas in Bengal, 
other than the Saptasatl, were descended from the five Brahmapas, 
brought by king Adisura, and according to Nirdosha'kuIa-paAjik&$ 
the five sons of one of the five Brahmanas were the progenitors 
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Radhiya, Varendra, and Vaidika Paschatya and Dakshinatya 
sections of Bengal Brahmanas. Other texts, however, give different 
accounts of the origin of these sections and we may next proceed 
to consider them. 


1. Radhiya and Varendra 

There is a general agreement among the Kvlajis that all the 
Radhiya and Varendra Brahmanas were descended from the five 
Brahmanas brought by Adisura. But there are two main versions 
of the events that led to their division into these two sections. 

According to the version current among the RadhTyas, the des- 
cendants of the five Brahmanas, settled in Bengal by Adi.sura, moved 
in course of time to various parts, either on account of internal 
dissensions or under royal orders. Ultimately they were definitely 
classified by Vallalasena into Radhiya or Varendra according as 
they lived in Radha or Varendra at that time. 

The version of the Varendra Brahmanas is quite different. 
Adisura, we are told, thought that if the Saptasatl Brahmanas of 
Radha gave their daughters in marriage to the five Brahma^ias 
settled in Gau^a, the latter would have no inducement to return to 
Kanauj. The Saptasatls, under royal command, married their 
daughters to these Brahmanas who thereupon lived in Radh-^. 
When they died, their sons (by previous marriages), who were still 
in Kanauj, performed their Sraddha ceremony, but the other 
Brahmanas refused to take part in it. Humiliated at this they came 
to Adisura with their family. Not liking to live with their step- 
brothers in Radha they settled in Varendra, and came to be known 
as Varendra, while the former were called R^hlya. 


2. Vaidika Brahmanae 

Though small in number, the Vaidika Brahmaijas occupy an 
important position in Bengal, as the spiritual leaders (guru) of 
many Radhiya and Varendra Brahmana families belong to this 
section. 

The Vaidika Brahmapas are divided into two classes, Dakshi- 
natya and P^chatya. It is said that on account of Muhammadan 
invasions, the study of Vedas declined in Northern India, but 
continued to flourish in the South. Hence some Brahmanas versed 
in the Vedas came from the South and were welcomed by the 
Brahmanas of Bengal. They settled here and came to be knowm as 
Dakshiratya Vaidika. 
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The origin of the Paichatya Vaidika Brahmanas is described as 
follows in their KuUijis : Syamalavarman, king of Gauda, married 
the daughter of the king of Kanyakubja (or TCasT, according to some 
version), and being desirous of performing some Vedic rites brought 
five Brahmanas from his father-in-law’s dominions, as there was no 
Veda-knowing Brahmana in Bengal. After the performance of the 
rites, these Brahmanas were granted villages and settled in 
Bengal. 

Nobody can fail to detect in the above the chief elements in the 
Adisura story, and the parallelism extends even to the wide diver- 
sity of details in respect of each element. Thus we have different 
ancestries of ^iyamalavarman, different reasons for bringing the 
Brahmanas from Kanauj or KasT, different names of the original 
Brahmanas. the miracle of dead tree coming to life in similar cir- 
cumstances, and lastly, the humiliation of the Brahmanas on their 
return to Kanauj (or KasT) as the cause of their return and final 
settlement in Bengal. To make matters worse, opinions diffeSr in 
this case even as to the number of the Brahmanas who originally 
came to Bengal. On the other hand, there is a fair agreement about 
the date of the event, viz., 1001 Saka (=1079 a.d.) which enables 
us to identify the king in question with Samalavarman (v. supra 
p. 203) . 

It may be mentioned here that a different account of the origin 
of the Vaidika Brahmanas, alleged to be written in 1.582 Saka 
(=1660 A.D.) by one Raghavendra, has been quoted by N. Vasu. 
According to this the Vaidika Brahmanas were originally settled on- 
the SarasvatT river. Having learnt by astrological calcidations of 
the impending invasions by the Yavanas, they dispersed in different 
directions, and one Gahgagati came to Bengal and settled in 
Kotalipada. His patron was king Harivarman. Other Vaidika 
Brahmanas followed Gahgagati to Bengal and thus grew the Vaidika 
community. 


3. ^dkadvipi Brahmanas 

There is a class of Brahmanas in Bengal known as Graha-vipra, 
who^ are said to have migrated from SakadvTpa. There are two 
sections among them known as Radhlya and Nadiya Vanga Samaja. 

According to Sdkala-dthpikd, a Kulaji of the Radhlya class, as 
quoted by N. Vasu, there were eight sages in SakadvTpa whose 
descendants made a special study of the planets (graha) and wet® 
known as Graha-vipra. The mythical bird Garuda brought eight 
of them to India who settled in Madhyadesa. Ten descendants of 
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these eight came to Gauda and were known as Gaudlya Graha- 
vipra. Judging from the number of generations mentioned in the 
Kulajis, the migration into Bengal appears to have taken place not 
more than five centuries ago. 

According to Kvlajis of Nadiya Vanga Saniiija, twelve Brahmanas 
living on the bank of the Sarayu river were brought by king ^sahka 
to Gauda in order to cure himself of a disease by offering sacrifices 
to the pluTiets (graha-yajrla) . At the request of the king they 
settled in Gauda and were known as Graha-vipra. They were 
settled in Radha and Vanga and were divided into several sections 
according to their places of residence. 

The KvJaiis of the Varen<lra Aakadvlpl Brahmanas repeat the 
above account. It is probable, th«‘ref<>re. that the VSrendra and the 
Nadiya Brahmanas of the Graha-vipra class had a common origin. 


n’. KunixisM 

According to the Radhlya Kulajis, the descendants of the five 
Brahraaijas brought by Adisfira numbered fifty-nine during the 
reign of his grandson Kshitisura. To each of them this king gave a 
village for residence, and hence originated the gatfu of the Radhlya 
Brahmanas. In other words, each Brahmana and his descendants 
were known by the name of the village in which they lived — which 
became their gd^^ii (belonging to a village) and later developed 
into surname. For example, the residents of Mukhati village had 
Mukhati gn^n, and had the surname Mukh-afi or Mvkli-ojxhlliydya. 
by the addition of TJp.ndh.vaya (teacher) to the village name. The 
other well-known titles Bamh/ -npddhynya and Chali-ojmlhydya 
originated in the same wa.v. The VSrendra Brahmanas also had one 
hundred ndviis. As usual, the Kulajis diH'T about the number of 
these gd'mis and their names. list of nil the gi'ivus is given in 
App. II. King Dhara.sfira, t he sf»n f>f KshitiAlra, made further innova- 
tion b.v dividing the Radhlya Br.nhmanas of fifty-nine gdiins into 
three grades, viz. Mukh.va-kulina. Gauna-kullna and Srotriya. 

The Varendra Kulajis. on the oth'r hand, regard Vallalasena 
as the founder of Kiillni.sin. Accord ug to Vachaspati ^lisra the 
king laid down nine virtues as the criterion, and assigned the rank 
of KulTna to those Brahmanas who po.'ses.sed all of them. Those 
who possessed eight or seven of them were called respectively 
Siddha-^rotri.va and Sadh.va-srotriya. and the remaining Brahmapas 
were called Kashta-srotriya. 

There is. however, nothing in older Kulajis to indicate that 
Kulinism was based on such a test. Various silly .stories are told 
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about the motive of Vallalasena in creating the KulTnas, and the 
rough and ready method he adopted in selecting them. The 
iKulajis are, however, unanimous — rather a rare thing — that the rank 
jof Kulina was personal and the distinction was conferred on only 16 
/'|(or 19). Besides, Vallala placed all these KulTnas in the same grade 
and they could marry daughters of non-KulTnas. It was Lakshmana- 
(sena who deviated from both these practices, and made the system 
a complex one, by introducing, among the Radhlya Brahmanas, 
restrictions of marriage and classification of the KulTnas into different 
grades according to their faithful observance of the marriage rules. 
This process of periodical classification is known as samikarana, the 
first two of which are said to have taken place during the reign of 
Lakshmanasena, and the next four in that of Danujamadhava 
(v. supra pp. 254-55). Dhruvananda refers to 117 saumkaramis up 
to his time. Abstruse philosophical ideas were also introduced into 
the system of KulTnism during the reign of Lakshmanasena. But 
there was still one saving grace. Vt[ulTnism had not vet become a 
I hereditary ran^ > 


V, General Conclusion 

King Adisura is the pivot round which the genealogical accounts 
move. No positive evidence has yet been obtained of his existence, 
but we have undoubted references to a Sura family ruling in Western 
Bengal in the eleventh century {v. supra pp. 139,157, 210). Adisura 
may or may not be an historical person, but it is wrong to assert 

t dogmatically that he was a myth, and to reject the whole testimony 
of the KuJajis on that ground alone. 

On the other hand, if we consider the date and the imreliable 
nature of the modem Kulaji texts, we can hardly accept their 
accounts as historical without corroborative evidence. Such evidence 
is available in respect of the existence of gd'ifiV- as well as of the 
broad divisions of the Brahmanas into RadhTyas and Varendras,® 


A 


The existence of ga^ii does not necessarily mean a corroboration of the 
I Kulaji story, as a whole, about its origin. The fact that Sapta&iti Brahmanas 
\A I have also their goes against the assumption in the Kidajis that the system 

I originated with the grant of villages to the five Brahmanas and their descendants. 
That the details of this garni system as given in the Kvlajis have been proved 
to be wrong in specific instances will be shown later. For a detailed account of 
the gMmis see App. n. 

* Fpig^^>hk: evidence shows that these Brahmanas also settled in VaAga 
outside the limits of Badh a and Vare ndr a even during the Hindu period (El. 

858 ). 
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and possibly also Vaidikas and Graba-vipras, in the Hindu period, 
as already noted above. Further, in several instances,’ the genea- 
logies of particular families as given in the Kulajis seem to be 
corroborated by literary and epigraphic evidence. 

As against all these there is a volume of evidence of both 
positive and negative character, which discredits the story of the 
Kulajis. The accounts of the two gr eat Brahmapa families mentioned 
in the Badal Pillar inscription (supra p. 116) and that of Bhatta 
BhavadeviT^Sipra p. 202) jgrove the existence of.. Brahmapas in 
fiengaTl n the ei^th, ninth and tenth.centuii.es AJi. who, aecording 
to the Kulajis. must have been descended from the Brahmapas 
broug ht by Adisura. This becomes impossible if Adisura lived in 
the eleventh century a.d., as is rendered probable both by the dates 
supplied by most of the Kulajis and the fact that all the epigraphic 
evidences refer the royal Sura family in Bengal to that century. 
On the other hand, if Adisura lived at the beginning of the eighth 
century a.d., the earliest date assigned to him in the Kulajis, it is 
not a little surprising that the two families are not mentioned in the 
Kulajis, though the founder of one of them could not have been 
removed by more than one or two generations from the five 


According to Ku laiii, Xariyapa. gnwdm__of__Ch]undada 654) of 
Vatsys flourished in Badha in the latter half of the ei^ljj. cent.ury. .*.:?:. 

(VJl. 142). An inscription from Orissa relates that Govindaiarman, son of 
Bhatta-Narnyana of the VaKsya gotra. an emicranl from Ultara-Radha, received 
grant of land in (Gahga Era) 308 = c. a. p. 80 8 (El. xxiri 74) . One may he 
inclined to identify Narayana of the Kulajit with Niarayana of tlie insrrlpfion. 

The Kulajis mention the name of Atihara of the Vandyaj<ha(lya g4" i, who 
was a contemporary of Vallalasena (VJI. 40). Sarvananda. who wrote fika- 
tarvasva in 1159 a.d., states that his father was Artihara of Vandyaghap. It is 
very likely that Atihara is identical with Artihara of the T'M-ntnxut'o. 

The Kulajis further relate that ,\tili.nr,a'<i father wn.« Pitho, and his prand- 
father was Aniruddha. His brother Dharmaihsu's sons were Devala. Vamana, 
and Kuvera, who were contemporaries of Lakshmanasena. All of them l>cloni{ed 
to the SandOya gotra. 'The donee of the Saklipur Grant of I.akshmanaM?na is 
Kuvera of the Sandilya gotra, whose father was Ananta, grandfather was Prithvi- 
llhara, and great-grandfather was Aniruddha (El. XAi. 215) . Kuvera of the 
Kulajis may be identified with Kuvera of the inscription, if we regard Dharmathsu 
as the second name of Ananta, and Pitho, a contracted form of Pnthvidhara. 

Govaidhanacharya, the author of the Aryn-saptaiati, flourished in the court 
of the Senas (v. 39). His father was Nilambara and hus brother was Balabhadra. 
It is known from the Kulajis that Utsaha's sons Govardbanacharya and Bala were 
contemporaries of Lakshmanasena. (VJI. i. 142, 154). Pandit Lai Mohan Vidyit- 
nidhi in his Sambandha^irnaga (p. 504) takes Kilambara IM the other name of 
UtsUia. He does not, however, give the source of this information. It may lie 
argued that Govardbanacharya of the Argasaptaiati is identical with Govardhana- 
ebitya of the Kidaiis. 
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Brahmanas of Kanaiij, or that these families do not refer to their 
exalted Kanauj origin. That the account of the origin of certain 
qdifiis, as given in the Kvlajis, is incompatible with what the author 
of Chftdndoga-parimhta-prakdsa says of his own family, has been 
admitted by N. Vasu himself, the great champion of Kvlajis. Rai 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda has demonstrated that the Kulaji account 
of the Varendra Brahmanas and the origin of the Karanja-^rawi was 
unknown up to the end of the fifteenth century a.d.^ Besides, 
although we have references to a large number of Brahmanas in the 
Sena land-grants of the period after Vallalasena, not one of them 
has been referred to as Kullna. If the rank were really bestowed 
in consideration of personal merits on a very few, it is not a little 
surprising that eminent Brahmanas like Aniruddha Bhatta, Vallala’s 
own guru, and Halayudha, (and also Bhavadeva, his grandfather, 
and Kedaramisra, assuming that KulTnism was introduced in the 
ninth centurj’ by Adisura’s great-grandson) . were not thought fit for 
an honour which was only reserved for persons whose names are not 
known outside the pages of the Kulajis. 

f ^ But the most potent argument against the Kulaji story is that 
y jnt involves the absurd assumption that while the descendants of five 
Ay iBrahmapas multiplied to millions in course of less than thousand 
/ years, the large number of Brahmanas, originally settled in Bengal 
I before the 8tl^ejltup?_^.D., and the hosts of immigrants to whom 
f referenre is made in inscriptions (supra p. 579) practically vanished 
fr2ciAli£_sQil^thou^ any trace^ 

. While, therefore, we may~fjF5dy^dmit that the Kulajis contain 
la kernel of historical truth about the social condition of the 
iBrahmapas in the closing centuries of the Hindu period, their story 
with all its details can by no means be regarded as of any historical 
value. The close similarity in the general theme, viz. the origin of 
erent cia^ses of Brahmanas from one or more individuals imported 
from outside by a king, bears on it the stamp of popular fancy, 
which IS evident also in many other details. 

^e same conclusion may be drawn from the Kulaji accounts of 
t e ai yas, Kaj^asthas and other castes which belong to the same 
tjpe as those of the Brahmanas and cannot certainly be regarded as 
of ^eafer historical value. Two of the well-known Kulajis of the 
Kavi-kanthalidra by Ramakanta and Chandraprablid 
y Bharata Mallika are dated respectively in 1653 and 1675 ajd. 
o authentic Kulaji of the other castes of a prior date is known, 
^e Vmdya Kulajis claim Adisura and Vallalasena to be Vaidyas. 
xs view is supported by some Br^mapa Ktda^, but opposed by 


* Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 173 - 75 . 
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those of t he Kayasthas. The general view in all the Ktdajis is that 
the five attendants of the five Brahmanas ))ronght by Adisura were 
the progenitors of the high-class Kayasthas in Bengal. The Vaidyas 
and Kayasthas (and some other castes) have also similar stories of 
the origin of KulTnism among them. How far thc.se can be regarded 
as historical may be gathered from what has been said above about 
the Kulajis in general and the origin of the Vaidyas and Ka.va.sthas 
in particular. 

A consideration of all the available facts leads to the conclusion 
jthat the Kulaji story owes its origin to an attempt in the fifteenth 
lor sixteenth century a.d. to trace the beginnings of the social 
(divisions which existed at that time to the early period to which 
the Hindus naturally looked back as their golden age. The attempt 
was a sign as well as a symptom of the national reawakening that 
we notice in other spheres of life among the Hindus in the fifteenth 
century, and may be compared, and regarded as a supplement, to 
the work of Raghunandana in respect of social >isagcs. manners 
and customs. 

The very poor knowledge that the Btngalis of the 15th and 
16th centuries pos.sessed about the political history of their country 
in pre-Muhammadan times’ does not encourage the belief that they 
had any correct idea of the social history of the same period. Of 
course, some individual families might have preserved more or less 
genuine accounts of their ancestors reaching back to the Hindu period, 
but the accuracy of these could not be tested, and they would touch 
only incidentally upon the general history of .society in old times. 
For a general view of the social history they had to rely partly on 
these family stories without fliscrimination. and partly on the current 
traditions about social aiicl political history, readjusting the two and 
filling in the gaps by means of an iinaginat i\c reconstruction. This 
.seems to be the genesis of the elaborate but \.irylng accounts of 
the Kulaji literature di.seussed above .- 


' Cf. n. C. Majlimdar. “ .tii IlKliirfiiou- Hi-lurv of Beh. al ' iPrnr nf the 
Indian Ilittoriral Records Commi^tinn. xvi. .50 ft i 

“ It would tx! a tediois la.'ik to pive detailcsl referfiM-e to the statements 
made in this .Appendix. In .addition to the Ktdn;i le\lv the following works in 
Benfi^li may he con.sulte<l for sup|Jyin(! the neres.sary data. 

'^(n) I.al Mohan Vidyinidhi Bhatlacharya. Somluiiidha-un^naya (first 
puMialied in Srd ed.. 190!)). 

Ah) Mahimachandra Majnmdar. Gaude. BrShmana lUt. erl. 1HS9. '2nd. cl. 
1900 ). 

Hc> Xagendra Xath Vasn. I'angrr Jatiya liiLojia. 

''(d) KalTpada Bhattaoharya. Rddhiya Brhhmnna-kidnfattta 
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In conclusion, it may be mentioned that anthropometric 
tests are definitely against the view that the Brahmanas or Kayasthas 
of Bengal are descended from those of Kanyakubja.^ 


(e) Umesh Chandra Gupta, Jati-tattva-vdridhi, the second part being also 
known as VaUSta-mohormudgara. 

For criticism of the historical value of the Kulajis, cf. Chanda. Indo-Aryan 
Raca, Ch. V and a series of five articles entitled “ Vangiya Kulaiaslrer Aitihasik 
Mulya” by Dr. R. C. Majumdar (published in BharatavaTsha, in 1346 b.s. Kartika- 
Phalgnna) . The authorities for most of the statements made in this Appendix and 
a fuller discussion of many points briefly treated here will be found in these 
articles. 

This will be evident from what has been said above on pp. 568-59. 


APPENDIX II 


GAMIS OF THE RADHIA AND VARENDRA BRAHMANAS 

The Ktdajis mention fifty-six gdrfiis of the RadhTya Brahmanas 
and one hundred gdihia of the Varendra Brahmanas under five 
gotras. 


Radhita Gamis 

\ Sandilya gotra (16) — VandyaghatT, Gadagadi, Kesarakum 
Kusumakuli, Parihala, Kulabhi. GhoshalT, Seyu, Masachataka, 
Vatavyala, VasuyarT, Kayarala, Kusarl, Kulakuli, Akasa, DTrghahgi. 
2. Bharadvaja gotra (4) — MukhaitT, Dindisayi, Saharika, Rayl. 

■) Kasyapa gotra (16) — Guda, AmvulT, BhurigramT, TailavatT, 
Koyarl, ParkkatT, SimalayT, Poshali, Palasayl, Hada, Podari, PaladhT, 
Pitamupdi. Chatta, Bhattagrami, Mulagraml. 

Savarna gotra (12) — Gahgull, Kupda. Siddhala, DayT, Nandi, 
Vall, Ghantesvari, Pali, Pumsika, Siyari. Sharid^svari, Nayari. 

V&isyB, gotra (11) — Mahintya, Ghoshala, Putitunda, PurvagramT, 
Pippalal, Chautkhaiidi) Kanjilala, Dighala, Simbulala, Kanjari, 
Vapuli.^ 


Vabendra ga^s 

Sandilya gotra (14) — Rudravagchi, L&hedi, Sadhuvagchi, 
Champati, Nandanavasi, Kimendra, Sihari. TadoyalaviS, MatsyasT, 
Champa, Suvarna, To^ka, Pushana, Beludi- 

Bharadvaja ^otra (22) — Bhadada. Laduli. Jhamala tJhampati), 
Aturthi. Rai, Ratnavali, Uchharakhi, Gochchhasi. Bala, ftakti. §im- 
bivahala, Sariyala, KshetragramT, Dadhiyala. Puti, Kachati, Nandi- 
grami, Gogrami, Nikhati, Pippali. Sriiigakhorjara, Gosvalambi. 

Kasyapa gotra ("IS) — Maitra, Bhadudi. Karaiija. Balayashthi, 
Modhagrami. Balihari, Moyali, Kirala, Bljakunja, fearagrami, Saha- 


‘ Pl. I. 116, 186; Pt. n. 81. The Radhiya Brahmanas had oriirinally 

fifty-six ga>' U. Later on three more were added to them. The list (riven above, 
which follows Vachsspatimi^a. contains the names of fifty-nine gaSiit. The so- 
called Karikd of Hari Misra gives us the list of fifty-six oc^i u. Bokatyala and 
Jhikradf of the Sandilya gotra, and Hijjal* of the VaUya gotra. as mentioned by 
the KariH, do not find place in the list of Vichaspati. Kulakuli, Kayadi or 
Koyari, Bhatta. Pumsika, Dighala, and Akasa gSAu, referred to by Vachaspati- 
misra, are not mentioned in the Kdrika. According to some Dighala, Pumsika, 
and Bhalla are the three new which were added to the list of fifty-six. 
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gram!, Katigrami. MadhyagramI, Mathagrami, Gahgagrami, Bela- 
gramT. ChamagramT, Asrukoti. 

Savarna gotra (19) — Sirhdiyada, PakadT, Dadhi, Sriiigl, Meda- 
di. Undhudi, Dhundhudi, Tatoyara, Setu. NaTgranil, Nedhudi, 
Kapall, Tuttari, PanchavatT, Nikadi, Samudra, Ketugrami, Yaso- 
grarai, gitall. 

Vatsya gotra (24) — Sannyala. BhimakalT, Bhatta^ll, Kama- 
kalT, Kudamiidi, Bhadiyala, Laksha, Jamarukhl. SimalT, Dhosali, 
Tanuri, VatsagramT, Deiili, Nidrall, KukkutT, Bodhagrami, Sruta- 
vati, Akshagrami, Sahari, KaiTgrainT, Kalihaya, PaundrakalT, Kalindi, 
Chaturavandl.’ 

Names of some of these gdmis arc found in the records of the 
pre-Muslim period. Artihara’s son Sarvananda, the author of 
Tikd-sarvasva, describes himself as VandyaghatTya.^ The Ktdajis 
mention Atihara as belonging to Vandyaghatiya ga'fai? Bhatta 
Bhavadeva’s mother was the ‘ daughter of a Vandyaghatiya 
Brahmana .■* Bhavadeva and the donee of the Belava copper plate, 
Iboth belonging to the Savarrta gotra, were residents of the village 
(Siddhala in Uttara-Radha.'^ A Brahmana of Tataka in Varendrl 
settled in Vikramapura in the Dacca disti’ict.*^ Halayudha, the 
chief judge in the court of Lakshmanasena. connects his mother 
with ^ Gochchhashandi.^ The Sadukti-karTidmfita of Sridharadasa 
mentions Karanja, Tailapati, BhattasalT, §akati and RatnamftlT 
^atnarall ?)^ The Adavadi copper-plate refers to Dindi gd'iM, 
Piili garni. Seii gd.'fni. Masachataka, Mula, Sehandayi, Puti, Mahanti- 
yada. and Karanja-grami.'’ Names of the villages Matsyavasa, 
in North Bengal, and Bhurisre^thi and Purvagrama in Radha are 
known from early records.'** Narayana. in his Chhandogya-pari- 
hshta-prakasa mentions that Kahjivilli, Talavati, in Uttara-Radha, 
Chaturthakhanda, Vapadala and Hijjalavana were seats of his 
family (kulasthdna)." Srinivasa, the court -poet of Lakshmanasena, 
>eIonged to Mahintapani-vamsa.’- Aniruddha-bhatta, the preceptor 


i 


m 


yjl. Pi. II. 41. 

rss. 

IB. m. S-S. 

Ibid. 33. 41. 

El. XVII. 856. Cf. To^aka gdiS,i. 


VJI. Pt. I. 140. 


BmAm<,Ha-«,n.a.na. IC. i. 605. C/. Gochchhasi ,ja&i. 

Ri. Ramavatara Sarma. Iiilrod. 48. 47. 58. 71, 81. Cf. TaUavaP ffoiSii. 
Bharatavamha, Pausha 1334 p. 78; IB. 181. 

El. XT. 801. Cl. Mateyasi gdAi; Srldhara’s Nyaya-kandali. JAHBS. iv. 


J'"' *’ ^ University ms. No. 

4094). Cf. Chantkhandi Bapnia or Bapuli gamu. 

“ Adbkuta-mgtim; lA. 1944. p. 47. cf. Mahintya gdAi 
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of Vallalasena, was ChampahitT or Champahattiya.‘ Jimutavahana 
calls himself Paribhadrlya.- 

All these names of places in their usual or abbreviated forms are 
referred to as gdihis of the RadhTya and Varendra Brahmapas in 
the Kidajis. 


‘ JASB. 1914, 343. Cf. Champali The donee of the Manahali Grant 

of Madanapala is Vatesvara. son of Saunaka. pandson of Prajapati, and great- 
grandson of V'atsa. Thev I)elonged to Kautsa gotra, and they had the pravanu 
of Sandilya, Asita, and Devala. Vatesiara was Champahilpya and a resident of 
Champaliitp {Champahitfiydgn Champakiiti-idstavydya .. .) (OL. 154). 

The Kautsa goira has the pravaraa of Aiigirasa or Mandhata. Ambaxisha, 
and Yauvanasva (IV/. Ft. i. 46). and not ^andilya. Asita. and Devala, which are 
the pravaras of the Sandilya gotra (Ibid. 47). This anomaly rannot be explained. 
Champali is a garni of the Sandilva gotra of the Varendra Brahmanas. Vatesvara 
was outside the society of I tie Radhl.s a and Varendra Brahmans, as he belonged 
to Kaut.sa gotra. Rut that lie wa.'. closely related to isandilya gotra admits of no 
doubt. Some Sapta.sati Brahmanas are found belonging to Kautsa gotra (Ibid. 
p. 88) . The Sapta^tis har e forty-hvo gama , some of which are identical with 
those of Radhlyas and Varendras. But Champali is not mentioned as one of 
them. It is obvious that Champahilli was more than a place of residence to 
Vatesvara. It was his gdnii or the seat of his family (ktda-sth&na). 

“ Cf. colophons of KV. Paribhadra has been taken as equivalent to 
Pari(hala), which has given the name to a gd&i of the Batlhiya Brahmanas (KV. 
Introduction, p. viii) . 


APPENDIX III 


FUNERAL RITES AND CEREMONIES 

After death the dead body was cremated, unless the age of the 
deceased was less than two years. An idea of the method of 
cremation can be had from a perusal of Aniruddha-bhatta’s Pitri- 
dayitd (pp. 74-84) and Hdralatd (pp. 119-192) . In these works 
the method of cremation, as prevalent among the Samavedi 
Brahmanas of those days, is described as follows : — 

When the dying person’s condition became hopeless, and he 
exhibited signs of the approach of death, he was taken out of the 
house in which he was lying, and laid down on the ground, with 
his head turned towards the south. The place, at which he was 
laid, was already besmeared with cow-dung and strewn over with 
blades of kusa, the tips of which were turned towards the south. 
In this position he was made to give to a Brahmana a piece of gold, 
a piece of silver, a piece of land of the measurement of a go-charma 
(cow-hide) , a lamp, a copper vessel filled with sesamum and covered 
with two pieces of cloth, and a black cow, of which the horns were 
covered with gold, the hoofs with silver, and the back with copj>er, 
and which was furnished with a milking vessel of bell-metal covered 
with two pieces of cloth. All these gifts, except the last one, were 
made with the object of getting rid of sins committed in this life 
and attaining heaven, but the last one was intended to enable him, 
after death, to cross the river Vaitarani which is supposed to run 
by the dreadful gate of Yama’s residence. The Brahmana recipient 
had to mutter the Sdvitri before receiving the gifts which were 
followed by the offer of dakshind (fee) . 

After death, the dead body was besmeared with clarified butter 
and bathed with water. While thus bathing, the person, who bathed 
It. had to think of holy places, mountains, rivers and seas. The dead 
body was then stripped of all its garments and dressed with a piece 
of sacred cloth, an upper garment and a sacred thread, besmeared 
with sandal-paste and other scents, and adorned with flowers. A 
piece of gold was placed in each of the seven places, viz., two ears, 
two nostrils, two eyes and the mouth. The dead body was then 
covered with a sacred cloth and taken by the deceased person’s sons, 
or blood-relations on his father’s side, or kinsmen, or by other 
Brahmanas, to the burning ground which was generally situated on 
the bank of a river, or near water. While the dead body was thus 
carried, one of the accompanying persons carried the fire with which 
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the dead body was to be cremated. This fire was srauta, smarta or 
laukika (common) according as the deceased maintained the srauta 
or the smarta fire, or maintained no fire at all. Another person took 
some rice in an unannealed vessel. Half of this rice was poured out 
on the way, and the remaining half was taken to the burning ground. 
After reaching the burning ground they selected a suitable place, 
be.smeared it with cow-dung, drew a line there, and placed on this 
line some blades of kusa, on which the agni-ddta (i.e. the person 
entitled to set fire to the dead body) offered to the deceased, after the 
method of offering piridas, the rice brought there with the dead 
body. Then the agni-datd took his bath and made, with the help 
of others, a large pile of wood, on which the dead body was placed 
on its back with its head turned towards the south. The implements 
of sacrifice, such as the ladle, the winnowing-basket, two pieces of 
fire-producing wood (arani) , the mortar and the pestle, etc., which 
the deceased used in life were also placed on different parts of the 
body. In placing the dead body on the funeral pile care was taken 
to see that it was furnished with clothes and a sacred thread and 
was not naked. Next, the agni-ddtd took the fire in his hand, 
turned round the dead body by keeping it to the right, placed his 
right knee on the ground near the head of the dead body, and, after 
citing the mantra “ asmdt tvam=abhijdto=si ” (thou art bom from 
him) etc., set fire to the pile, without tears or fear, at the place 
where there was the head. When the body was mostly consumed 
by fire and only a very small part of it remained, it was covered with 
burning charcoals and buried underground. After the burning was 
over, the members of the party gave the clothes of the deceased to 
the Cha^dalas and others who lived in the cemetery, took their 
bath, and offered libations of water to the deceased. They then 
changed their Tclothes, sipped water, and sat on a grassy spot outside 
the village. Those, who were older or more venerable among them, 
were to allay grief (sokdpanodana) by referring to the transitorine3.s 
of all things on earth and the inevitability of death, and by pointing 
out, with examples, how the tears shed in grief by the deceased 
person’s relations and others cause great distress to him and bring 
him down from heaven. If the dead body was burnt out by day-time, 
they were not to enter the village before night-fall, and if it was 
burnt at night, they were to wait till day dawned. After entering 
the village, they sat outside the house until the agni-ddtd, being 
followed by one of the members of the party with a club in his hand, 
brought water from a neighbouring pool, cooked rice with it and 
offered the balls of rice in the prescribed manner to the deceased 
at the gate of the house. They then bit three leaves of rwmba, and, 
after washing their feet and sipping water, touched the durvd- 
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sprouts, a sami tree, fire, water, cow-dung, a bull, and a he-goat. 
They touched their own heads and all other limbs with ghee and 
grains of white mustard, stepped on pieces of stone and iron, and 
entered their houses. 

If a person died when away from home, his body was brought 
home and burnt in the above manner. If his body was not available, 
his bones were brought, soaked with ghee, covered with wool, and 
burnt in the same way along with his implements of sacrifice. In the 
absence of bones, an effigy was made with leaves of mra (reed) and 
palasa, covered with an antelope-skin, tied with a woolen thread, 
besmeared with water mixed with finely powdered barley, and 
burnt. 

Death was followed by a period of impurity, which was deter- 
mined by various factors, such as the nature of relation of the 
persons with the deceased, their occupation, their caste, their per- 
formance or non-performance of srauta or smdrta rites, the caste, 
age, or character of the deceased, etc. During this period the persons 
undergoing impurity were required to avoid all kinds of physical 
comfort such as sitting on fashionable seats, use of bedsteads, etc., 
and become strict vegetarians. The sons of the deceased were to 
avoid salt for ten or twelve days according to capacity. They were 
not allowed to use any metallic utensil, and had to bear in their 
hands a piece of iron or a small weapon of the same metal for three 
days. During the period of impurity, or, in case of incapacity, on 
the first, third, seventh and ninth days, the sons of the deceased 
invited, for the benefit of the departed soul, their blood-relations on 
their father s side to bathe and dine with them. From the second 
day they offered balls of rice, or barley-meal {saktu ) , or fruits, to 
the deceased according to the prescriptions of the Smritis. On the 
fourth day, water for bath and cow’s milk for drink were offered to 
the deceased in the evening in two earthen pots which were then 
suspended in the air during the night and thrown into water in the 
monung. This practice might be repeated for nine nights more for 
greater benefit to the departed soul. 

On the second or third day the bones of the deceased were 
collected from the burning ground, placed in an earthen pot which 
was furnished with a cover and tied round with a piece of thread, 
and buried underground in a sacred place. These bones were taken 
out and thrown into the Miagirathi in opportune times. 

In case of death of children aged less than two years, the dead 
body was adorned by the relatives with ornaments, flow^, scents, 
garlands etc., plac^ in an earthen pot, and buried underground in 
a sacred place outside the village. No fire, no libaticms of wator, wid 
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no collection of bones were necessary in such cases, and the relatives 
were advised not to entertain any grief. 

Persons eligible for setting fire to the dead body were the 
following : — the eldest of the living sons, or wife, or daughter, or 
younger brother, or elder brother, or father, or paternal uncle, or 
grandfather, or maternal uncle, or mother’s father, etc . — in the case 
of males ; and son, or daughter, or co-wife’s son, or husband, or 
son's wife, or brother, etc . — in the case of females. 

The method of cremation, followed by the RigvedI and 
Agnihotrl Yajurvedi Brahmanas, differed from the above methods 
in a few minor points only. 

Sudras were allowed to touch neither the dead bodies of 
Brahmanas nor the fire with which these bodies were to be cremated. 
But if none of the higher castes was available to carry the dead 
body of a Brahmana to the cremation ground, the 6udras might take 
it there. In case of incapacity of Brahmanas, the Sudras might carry 
fuel to the burning ground, but they were not allowed to prepare 
the funeral pile. 

In the case of Sudras no removal from the house was compulsory 
even at the time of death. They might be kept indoors even when 
they breathed their last. But, as in the case of the other higher 
castes, all the earthen wares of the house were to be thrown awa,y, 
after the dead body had been removed to the burning ground. As 
the Sudras had no srauta fire to maintain, the method of cremation 
was nece.ssarily simpler in their case. 

f 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

I. Sources 

The materials available for the reconstruction of the economic 
history of Bengal in ancient times are extremely meagre. There are 
no such documents as the Domesday Book, the court rolls, the guild 
rolls, the pipe rolls and the craft ordnances and statutes, on which 
a student of the early economic history of England depends for his 
study. Yet it will be wrong to suggest that nothing like these ever 
existed in ancient Bengal. A large number of inscriptions, belong- 
ing to the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, reveal that during the 5 th 
and 6th centuries a.d. there existed in this province a class of officers 
called 'puttapalas or record-keepers, who were attached both to the 
villages and district head-quarters, and whose obvious business was 
to maintain records of lands with their boundaries, demarcations and 
titles. It is a misfortune that not a fragment of these valuable 
records, written perhaps on palmyra-leaves, has come down to us. 
But this may not be the only loss that posterity has suffered. A 
careful study of the inscriptions of the Sena kings seems to suggest 
that by the beginning of the twelfth century a.d. Bengal had some- 
thing like authoritative field-to-field, or cadastral, surveys and their 
accompanying record of holdings and rentals. There are reasons for 
believing that these surveys were not confined merely to lands and 
villages gifted away in pious endowments and thus rendered revenue- 
free, but extended to others from which the kings continued to derive 
the bulk of their revenue. What a wealth of materials we would have 
a to Work upon, if the records of the pustapalas and the land- 
surveys of the Sena kings had been preserved ! In their absence, 
a t at we can^ do is to glean a few isolated facts concerning the 
gnomic condition of the people from such fragmentary sources of 
inform^ation as archaeology, occasional notices contained in literature, 
and the accounts of foreign travellers and historians. 


n. Rurai. Settlements 

The most noteworthy fact concerning the economic life of 
ancient Bengal is the preponderance of rural settlements. Rrom the 
commencement of the historical period, these seem to have always 
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dominated the landscape of this province. The people established 
themselves in villages, and organised their lands — the fields, 
meadow and wood-lands — to serve their essential needs. A large 
number of these villages (gramas) are mentioned in contemporary 
inscriptions, and although they varied considerably in size,* they 
seem to have been all alike in their close dependence on the utiliza- 
tion of the soil on which they stood. Broadly speaking, they appear 
also to have been of one uniform pattern. For, as far as available 
evidence indicates, they were usually of the ‘ nucleated,’ not of the 
‘ single farm ’ type. That is to say, the niral population lived in 
compact groups, and not in widely scattered habitations. Why it 
was so, it is diflScult to say. It may be suggested, however, that 
the nucleated village is best adapted to an agrarian system in which 
cultivation prominently figures, whereas .scattered settlements have 
their raison d'etre in an economic scheme where the emj)hasis is on 
pasture. 

Inscriptions further reveal that the villages usually consisted of 
certain well defined parts, viz., village settlement or habitat (vd.otu) , 
arable land (kshetra), and natural meadow-land (go-chara), which 
provided pasture for live-stock. The expression trina-jmti-go-chara- 
’paryantdh,, mentioned in most of the Pala and Sena land-grants, 
suggests that the pasture-ground produced various kinds of grass, 
and was usually located in a comer of the village or along the village 
boundaries. Apart from these, most of the villages also contained 
pits and canals (garta and ndla) , which might have served the pur- 
pose of drainage, barren tracts (ushara) . tanks, reservoirs and 
temples, besides cattle-tracks (go-j>atha or go-mdrga) and ordinary 
roads and paths. A few villages are also stated to have been in 
possession of woodlands or junglc.s,® where the common folk prob- 
ably went to gather their fire-wood and litter. It is thus clear that 
the various types of land, attached to the village, were not only 
distinguished and clas.sified from the point of view of their iiscfulness 
to man, but were organised for exploitation according to certain 
systems and customary practices so as best to satisfy human needs. 


* Cf. the arras of the villace* in the Naihati Plate of VailaJascna and the 
Govindapur and Tarpandfffhi Plates of I.ak.'hinanssens (fB. 7fi, 97. 100). 

Particulariy mall villases appear to have home the appellation of pdfaka, from 
which perhaps the moderR term paid has been derived. Cj. the Madhainagar 
Plate of Lakshmapasena, which inentiona two anch pStekai, viz. Chadaspa^-pafaka 
and Gnpdlsthira-pdfrtfea (ibid. llS), Similarly the Madhyapada Grant of Viava- 
rupaaoia refera to Ajikida-pdtoibt and Ghaghara-katli-noMca (ibid. I7S-7fi) 

’ El. n. 3S7 ; IB. 63 (ta-vana) . 74. 87 (ta-jhdfa-r’ifapa ) . 
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m. Urban Settlements or Towns 

Although Bengal was primarily a land of villages, towns or urban 
settlements were by no means rare. Reference has already been 
made to .a large number of these towns as known from epigraphic 
and literary evidence.* The factors which contributed to the growth 
of these towns were various. It is possible, for instance, to trace 
the growth of Pundravardhana to three principal causes : first, it 
was a place of pilgrimage ; secondly, it was the seat of a court 
or the capital of a province ; and finally, it was advantageously 
situated along the main trade-route of North Bengal. Tamra- 
lipti, again, seems to have owed its long-continued prosperity to its 
strategical location in relation to the contemporary routes of trade,* 
and the accessibility of a productive hinterland. It is not impossible 
that a few towns might have been primarily brought into being by 
administrative or political reasons ; but contemporary evidence 
proves that they were often emporiums of trade besides being 
political centres. Further, an analysis of the sites and positions 
occupied by the ancient towns of Bengal shows that they were of 
such a geographical character that they could be utilised as ‘ nodes ’ 
or * centres of routes ’ by land or by water. 

The chief features which distinguished urban from rural settle- 
ments seem to have been much the same in Bengal as elsewhere in 
the ancient or mediaeval world. Both literary and epigraphic 
evidences make it clear that whereas the rural population was 
mainly dependent on the soil and its produce, the towns, although 
not perhaps wholly divorced from agricultural activity, tended to 
»'rve Mme or all of a wide variety of functions, commercial, 
industrial, political, judicial and military. But in contemporary 
estimation the most distinctive characteristic of the towns was their 
comparative richness and luxury. The Rdmacharita (ni. 31-32) 
refers to Ramavati. founded by Ramapala, as “ a city of rows of 
palaces and as possessing “ an immense mass of gems.” The 
Rajatarangim (iw 422) speaks of the “wealth of the citizens” of 
Pundravardhana. The Deopara inscription of Vijayasena draws 
pointed attention to the simplicity of the (village-dwelling) Brahmanas 
in contradistinction to the luxury of the townsfolk. “ Through 
the grace of Vijayasena,” runs the epigraph, “the Brahmanas 
versed in the Vedas have become the possessors of so much wealth 
that their wives have to be trained by the wives of the townspeople 


' Supra pp. »ff. 

• Hjpen Tsang, who visited this town, s«ys that it lay new an inlet of the 
sea. where land and watw conimnnicaUons met” (Wattes, n. 189 - 90 ). 
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(to recogmse) pearls, pieces of emerald, silver coins,* jewels and gold 
from their similarity respectively with seeds of cotton, leaves of 
sdka, bottle-gourd flowers, the developed seeds of pomegranates and 
the blooming flowers of the creepers of pumpkin-gourd.” 

IV. Land Tenukes 

Land was the bed-rock of ancient Bengal’s political economy. 
It was the main source of wealth and the chief support of life. 
Even so, our knowledge of the system or systems of land-tenure, as 
they obtained in this province in ancient times, is extremely vague 
and incomplete. Most of the early coppcr-plate grants refer to the 
sale or gift of waste lands for pious purposes. The right of the 
state over these lands and the' procedure by which they were sold 
or alienated to private individuals have been discussed in a preced- 
ing chapter.- It may be added here that the estates thus created 
either by sale or by gift were marked off from the neighbouring 
holdings. The copper-plate Grants often give us the details of 
these boundary-marks. Where, however, no natural boundary- 
marks existed, the new holdings were delimited by such 
artificial devices as chaff and charcoal (chira-kdla-sthdyi-tush- 
dngdr-ddindm chihnaih)^ or pegs (Jcllaka) ‘bearing the impress of a 
string of lotus seeds ’ (kamal-dksha-mdl-dnkitd) .* The holdings 
themselves were governed by a law described in contemporary 
documents as mvi-dhanna (Damodarpur Plate. No. 1),® ahfshayn- 
nJin-dharma (Baigram and Paharpur Plates)® or ajn-add-dfmrma 
(Damodarpur Plate, No. 5) ." It was a peculiar kind of tenure by 
which the purchaser, or the person or institution on whose behalf 
the land was transferred after purchase, obtained the right of perpe- 
tual enjoyment,® but not of further alienation by rale or mortgage. 
In other words, the state, although it sold away plots of land out of 
the unappropriated waste, still reserved to itself certain rights over 


' The word here in the oripnnl in riipi/a. N. G. MajuniHiir Irm'slntes it 
‘silver coins’ (IB. 51). But a.s riipya is rontmste*! with the white flower of 
bottle-gourd. I presume the author meant no coin, but plain silver. 

’ Supra pp. 266-71. 

' Baigram cp. (El. xxi, 82; . 

* Mallasanil cp. (El. xxin. I60i. 

' EL XV. 130. 

* Ibid. XXI. 82 ; XX. 

Ibid. XV. 143. 

“ Thb is dearly indicated by the expressions “ putra-panttra-krameiia ” and 
“ chandm-tdr-iTkka- 0 thiti-hala-mmbhogyam " used in the copper-plates of Go]>.v 
chandra and Dharmaditya (I A. xxxix. 204, 106). 
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the property, and the purchaser or the donee was allowed only the 
usufructuary right over the land. Whether all holdings in the 
country were regulated by the law of mvl-dharma, we have no 
means to ascertain ; the probability, however, is that it applied only 
to estates created for pious purposes.^ It is also not definitely known 
whether lands alienated by sale or gift under this form of tenure 
were rent-free, or " became liable,” as Dr. Ghoshal suggests, “ to a 
progressive enhancement of the revenue till the normal rate was 
reached.”® There are good reasons to think, however, that immunity 
from taxation was one of the privileges enjoyed by the assignee in 
such cases. It is necessary to emphasise that the holdings under 
discussion were, without exception, created for pious purposes ; and 
the age-old tradition of this country has been to regard pious endow- 
ments as rent-free.* The Baigram Plate definitely states that the 
alienation of three and a half kulyavdpas of fallow field (khila-kshetra) 
and homestead land (vdstn) was effected “ in accordance with the 
principle of perpetual endowment (akshaya-nivU) . . . free from (the 
liability of payment of) any kind of taxes ” (a-kinchit-pratikardndm). 
The Nidhanpur Plate of Bhaskaravarman^ shows that rent-free 
pious endowments were not unknown in Bengal in the sixth and 
seventh centuries a.d. It further proves that the loss of the copper- 
plate, which registered such an endowment, involved the loss of this 
immunity from taxation, unless, of course, a fresh charter was granted 
renewing the privilege. 

Inscriptions ranging from the eighth to the twelfth century, and 
belonging to Pala, Sena, and other contemporary dynasties, introduce 
us to pious endowments of a somewhat different character. These 
were, with rare exceptions, made by kings in favour of temples and 
religious foundations, of individuals like priests and learned Brahmanas, 
and sometimes of institutions and persons combined. The condi- 
tions and immunities attaching to these grants are found enumerated 
in the copper-plate charters which registered them. For instance, 
the Khalimpiu* Plate of Dhannapala. the earliest of these charters, 
records the grant of four villages ‘ with the (immunity from) penal- 
ties for the ten offences ’ (sa-dasdpachdrdh) , ' with the immunity 


That the law of t^i-dkantM applied not meidy to states created out of 
waste lands, but extended to pious granU of settled villages, k shown by the 
Vappaghoshavata Grant of Jayanaga, which records how an entire village was givwi 
away by a Samanta to a Brahma^ under the conditknm of oishoiro-i^l 
(El. xvni. «S). 

• U. N. Ghoshal, Agrarian Sgstem m Ancient India (lOSO), p. «. 

• Cf. Kautmga Artiaiattra-Bk. n, Ch. i; Ydjnavalkma EmrOi, t. 818. 

‘ Kam. Saa. 17. 
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from all burdens ’ (parihrita-sarva-piMh) ‘ with the immunity 
from all taxes’ (akinchit-pragrdhydli) , ‘according to the maxim of 
the uncultivable land’ {bhurm-chchhidra-nydyena) , and ‘to last as 
long as the sun, moon and earth shall endure ’ (d-chandr-drka-kshiti- 
aama-kdlam) . In addition, the donee was to receive all those taxes 
in kind and in cash which the cultivators in the alienated villages 
had hitherto paid to the sovereign.* In some of the subsequent 
grants this list of immunities and privileges is further supplemented 
by the addition of other concessions such as ‘ the rent of temporary 
tenants’ (? s-oparilcarah) and ‘the prohibition of entrance by regular 
and irregular troops ’ (a-chdta-bhafa-pravesah ; infra p. 648) . 

It is obvious that these were grants in perpetuity, rent-free, and 
accompanied with the assignment of all revenues (pratydyah) 
accruing to the crown. What is not obvious, however, is whether 
they made over to the donee merely the state-share of the produce 
and other state-rights in the land alienated, or conveyed to him the 
proprietorship of the land as well, that is, an out and out gift of 
soil and revenue both.* If the latter was^ the case, it would involve 
either of the two assumptions — that the king was regarded as the 
ultimate owner of the soil or that he made the grants out of what 
may be called the royal demesne. It is probable, however, that the 
bulk of these grants transferred to the grantees merely the right 
to receive the royal share of the produce ; they were not intended 
to deprive any existing land-holder of his right ; in other words, 
they did not convey a title to the land itself. Sometimes the land 
donated already belonged by right of purchase to the donee, for 
whose support revenue charges were remitted. In such cases, the 
land became what may be described as “ frce-hold.”‘ 

It should be noted that these beneficial tenures, called idsanat 
and agrohdrat in contemporary documents, never covered more than 
a fraction of the agricultural land ; they did not touch the mass of 
the cultivators in the country. What rights the bulk of the culti- 
vators possessed in the soil they tilled we do not know. That some 

• I have foOowed Dr. U. N. GhoshaJ's tranitlation of these technical ternn. 
See Ghmhal, Hindu Revenue System flO^O), pp. 244-40. 

• Cf. tvpra pp. 4T7-78. 

• That some of the grants belonged to this category may be inferred from 
the statancDt in the Edilpur Plate of Kesavasena that the grantee was to enjoy 
the land “having (thereon) erected temples, excavated tanka and so on, and planted 
beteinat, cocoannt and other trees” (IB. ISO). The same clanae occtna in the 
Madhyapida Plate of ViiKariipaaena (IB. 147), but in this inaUnce a portion of 
the land donated had been previously purchased by the donee. 

‘ Two mstances of tins kind ate mrationed in the Madhyapada Plate of 
VMvarQpasena (IB. 140 9 ). 
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of them, at any rate, were non-proprietary or exproprietary tenants 
may be inferred from the copper-plate charters.^ That all or most 
of them had to pay various kinds of taxes and local cesses is also 
certain. But besides the payment of taxes and cesses, the holding 
of land seems to have entailed various other obligations. This is 
shown by the express provision in the land-grants exempting reli- 
gious endowments from certain burdens, enumerated in general 
terms as ‘ sarva-piijtd’ What these consisted of is nowhere clearly 
explained, but specific mention is made of the right of entry of 
‘ cfedfa and bhata.’ The latter seems to refer to certain services 
which the cultivators had occasionally to render to an army such 
as provision of quarters and supply of provisions or labour. The 
exact purport of the other term is not known, but it was evidently 
of the same nature and might have included the provision of food 
on the occasion of a king or high official visiting the locality and 
‘milk-money ’ i.e. the perquisite paid on the occasion of the birth 
of a prince, marriage of a princess, etc. These were not regular 
taxes, but customary dues paid on specific occasions. On the other 
hand, the land-grants indicate that the possession of land carried 
with it certain inherent privileges. These included the right to 
everything under the ground and above it, such as mines, salt, wood, 
bush and trees including fruits. The right may have extended to 
the use of adjoining water, i.e. tanks or rivers and fishing therein. 


V. AcmicxrLTtjBE 

The beginnings of agriculture in Bengal, as in the rest of India, 
have to be traced back to the pre-historic past {supra p. 562) . Even 
so, it seems very probable that in the initial stage both settlement 
and agriculture followed the courses of the great river-systems of the 
province, which acted as powerful fertilising agents of the soil in 
their neighbourhood. With the growth of population, however, 
(owing partly perhaps to an increase in birth-rate, partly to immi- 
gration) there came about a steady increase in the cultivated area. 
One can discern indications of this extension of cultivation in the 
copper-plate inscriptions of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. 
As stated above (p. 265) , most of these interesting documents 
(supra pp. 49, 51) relate to the purchase of land. Curiously enough, 
however, the character of the land purchased is, in most cases, des- 
cribed as aprada. aprahata and khUa (unsettled, uncultivated and 


For instance, the Ashrafpnr Plate of Devakhadga impra pp. 80 fi.) 
mentions a pdfaka of land which was -enjoyed by Sarvantara but cultivated by 
Mahattara Sikhara aod oUien’ (MASB. L 88. 90). 
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fallow). One particular plate (Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta) * 
describes five plots of land donated to a Buddhist monastery as 
sunya-'pratikara-hajjika-khila-bhumi (water-logged, waste land, paying 
no requital or tax) . Another (Tippera Plate) records how a com- 
munity of Brahmanas were settled and given lands for cultivation 
within a forest region, “ where deer, buffaloes, boars, tigers, serpents, 
etc., enjoy, according to their will, all pleasures of home life.”^ 
These instances suggest the inference that the three centuries, to 
which these inscriptions relate, witnessed a steady extension of 
cultivation and rural settlement. It is possible, though we have no 
positive evidence to prove it, that this movement of agricultural 
extension commenced much earlier, and continued with intermittent 
force and varying effect from century to century, and from region 
to region. The pressure of a growing population, the growing 
desire of priests for material prosperity, and the religious zeal of 
kings, — all served in various ways to organise a widespread attack 
on some of the ‘ negative ’ lands of the province, which settlement 
and agriculture had at first avoided. 

But whatever might have been the cause of this extension of 
cultivation, there is no doubt that by the seventh century a.d. the 
bulk of the people had taken to it as the chief means of livelihood. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang bears testimony to the fact that 
in all parts of the province the countryside was regularly and assidu- 
ously cultivated, and produced grains, flowers and fruits in 
abundance.’ The description of Varendri in the Rdmacharita 
(ill. 2 ff) confirms the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim. And so do 
the copper-plate inscriptions ranging from the 8th to the LSth 
century, which, moreover, mention the cultivators (kshetra-kardli 
or karshakdh) as an important class apart from the officials, 
Brahmanas and others, and in various ways convey an idea of the 
important role they played in the economic life of the community. 

Concerning agricultural practice as it obtained in ancient 
Bengal, it is not possible to draw any comprehensive picture. It 
seems certain, however, that paddy (dhdnya) was cultivated from 
a remote antiquity as the staple food-crop of the people. The 
Mahasthan Brahml inscription probably refers to a rice granary 
located at Pudanagala (PurtdTanagara) The Rdmacharita (hi. 
17) mentions “ paddy plants of various kinds ” grown in Varendri. 
The inscriptions of the Sena kings mention “ smooth fields growing 

‘ IHQ. VL 50. M-eo. 

’ £1. XV. S07, SIl. 

* Beal-Record*, n. 191. 194, 199, 900-S01. 

‘ Pot differrat inter{neUtions, ef. El. xxi. SS ff : IHQ. x. 57 ff. 

89 
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excellent paddy,”" and “myriads of villages, consisting of land 
growing paddy in excessive quantities.”^ Kalidasa s Raghuvaima 
(iv. 37) affords us a glimpse into the method of rice cultivation. 
Describing Raghu’s conquest of the Vahgas, the poet remarks that 
Raghu uprooted and replanted them (utkMta-pratiropita) like rice 
plants. Rice, as is well known, is sown in three different ways — 
broadcast, by drill, and by transplantation from a seed-bed where it 
has been broadcast sown. Of these the third method is, as a rule, 
the least risky and the most profitable. That it was known and 
practised in this province at least as early as the fifth century a.d. 
seems clear from the aforesaid statement of the great Sanskrit poet. 
The different processes of reaping and threshing also appear to have 
been similar to those prevailing at present.® 

Another food-crop cultivated was probably sugar-cane. The 
classical author, Aelian, speaks of a kind of honey expressed from 
reeds which grew among the Prasioi. Lucan says that the Indians 
near the Ganges used to quaff sweet juices from tender reeds.* 
Susruta (45, 138-40) mentions a variety of sugar-cane called 
pawn^raka ; and most commentators of Sanskrit lexicons agree that 
it was so named because it was grown in the Paup(^ra country 
(North Bengal). These statements, taken together, naturally sug- 
gest the inference that certain species of sugar-cane were cultivated 
in Bengal from very early times. It is not improbable, as a recent 
writer has pointed out, that from the term paumjtraka have been 
derived such modem vernacular names as paumfid, paiendd, ptvndi, 
etc. — a celebrated variety of sugar-cane cultivated in almost nil 
parts of India.’’ 

Besides the above, contemporary records mention a variety of 
other crops grown in different parts of Bengal. These include 
malabathrum and spikenard, mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea among the exports of this province.® These were 
obviously of an excellent quality, and were grown on an extensive 
scale in the Eastern Himalayas. Another cultivated crop appears 
to have been mustard. The Vappaghoshavafa Grant of Jayanaga 


’ IB. 129. 

• im. 89-90. 

* flC.* (Kavi-praituti, t. IS) refers to the tiueshing floor where the reaped 
crops were spread out and threshed by means of bullocks which went round and 
round over them. 

' McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 122, tjt. 3. 

* JBOIiS. IV. 437. The Rdmackarita (m. 17) also seems to refer to tha 
cultivation of "sugar-cane plants’ m Varoidrl. 

• Schoff, Periplm. p. 47. 
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(7th century a.d.) mentions the existence of a santhapa-ydnalea 
(mustard-channel) in the Audambarika-uwAaya of Karnasuvarria.' 
Further, epigraphic records, ranging from the eighth to the thirteenth 
century, tell us that betel-nut palm (guvdka) and cocoanut (ndrikela) 
were extensively grown up and down the land.* Betel-vines were 
also cultivated in the form of plantations (barajas) and formed, 
under the Sena kings, a source of revenue to the state,* Cotton 
was also cultivated to feed an important industry of the province.* 
Fruits like mango (dmra), bread-fruit (panasa) , pomegranate 
(4dUmva) , plantain, bassia latijolia (madhtilca) , date (kharjura) . 
citron (vija) and figs (parkafi) were also widely cultivated.® 


VI. Measuhes of Land 

We have no knowledge regarding the measures of land as used 
in Bengal earlier than the 5th century a.d. The land-grants of the 
Gupta period usually mention two technical terms, viz. kulyavdpa 
and dronavdpa in connection with land measurement ; but in the 
absence of adequate data, their equivalents in modern measures 
cannot be determined.® A kulyavdpa is usually taken to mean an 
area of land which could be sown with a kulya measure of seed ; 


* For references cl. mpra p. 80 f.n. J. 

* The Ashrafpur Grant of Devakhadfia (tupra pp. 86 ff.) specifically stales 
that the donee should enjoy the donated land by the cultivalion of betel-nut 
palms and coooanuts mASB. i. 90) . The Rdmucluinta^ (m. 19) refers to Varendri 
a.s “ the contrenial soil for cocoanut trees in the world.” 

* IB. 141. 178, 180, etc. 

‘ Kautilya (BIc. n. Ch. 11) mentions harpSuika or cotton fabrics manufac- 
tured in Vanga. According to the inscription of Vijaya«ena (v. 83), ordinary 
rural folk were familiar with seeds of cotton. The early Charya-padiu also refer to 
cotton cultivation (BCD. 41). Referrins to the people of Bcnc.sl. Marco Polo 
says. "They grow cotton, in which they derive a great trade” (Yule. Marco 
Palo, n. 115). 

* The cultivation of mango and bread-fruit Is mentioned in a large number 
of Pals and Sena inscriptions. Hiuen Tsang refers to the abundant growth of 
pana.ta in Pundravardhana and gives a detailed account of this fruit which was 
‘highly esteemed’ (Beal-Recordr. n. 194). The Go\-indapur Plate refers to an 
“orchard of pomegranates” (dalimva-hiheira) (IB. 97). The plantain tree is 
frequently depicted in the Paharpur terra-cotta plaques (Paharpur. 70) . It also 
occiua among the sculptures, for in.stance. in the Chandi images of the Rajshahi 
Museum (mpra p. 451). Vija (citron) and kharjura (dale) are mentioned in the 
Khalimpur Rate of Dharmapala, parkafi (fig) in the Kotalipada Plate of 
Dbarm^tya, and barria latifUia (madhuka) in the Ramgafij Plate of Isr-araghosha 
(IB. 154. 156), and probaMy also in the RSmacharita (m. «1). 

* For a full discus-sion of this point cf. Bhdratavartha, 1349-1350 B.8. Part l 
pp. 868 ff., 384. 
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while a dronavdpa, according to various ancient lexicons, was equi- 
valent to one-eighth of a kvlyav&'pa in area. This equation of 1:3 
between a kvlyavdpa and dronavdya is confirmed by the Paharpur 
Plate, according to which four plots of land measuring respectively 
4, 4, 2i and li (=12) dronavdyas corresponded to an area measuring 
1^ ktUyavdyas. 

The actual work of measurement during the Gupta period 
was done by means of nalas (reeds) . In some of the Gupta copper- 
plates, however, the term nala is qualified by the figures 8 and 9 
(cuhtaka-navaka-nalena or ashtaka-navaka-naldbhydm. Kotalipada- 
Plates and Baigram Plate) . Mr. F. E. Pargiter has taken the view 
that these figures relate to the number of reeds used in measuring 
the breadth and length respectively of a kulyavdya, and on the 
basis of this supposition has calculated the area of a kulyavdya as 
“ a little larger than an acre.”* But two considerations seem to 
militate against this hypothesis : The Paharpur Plate, instead of 
giving two different figures (8 and 9), mentions only one figure, 
viz. 6 (shatka-nadatr-ayavifichchhya) . This can only mean that in 
measuring the land alienated by this particular deed a nala measur- 
ing six cubits was used. Secondly, in some of the inscriptions where 
the figures 8 and 9 are given, we get the additional information that 
the nala used was measured by the hand of a particular individual 
(e.g. Darvvikarma-hastena, Baigram Plate ; hivachandra-hastena, 
Kotalipada Plates) . These facts seem to lead to two conclusions — 
first, that the figures 6, 8 and 9 “ stood for the corresponding num- 
bcars of cubits representing the measurements ” of the nalas ; and 
second, that nalas of different measurements in cubits were used in 
different regions of the province. The simultaneous mention of the 
two figures 8 and 9 in the Faridpur and Baigram Plates is not easy 
to explain. It is probable, however, that two different nalas *were 
employed, one for measuring the length and the other for measuring 
the width, of the area disposed of.* Mr. Pargiler’s view about the 
area of a kulyavdya cannot, therefore, be accepted.® 

As time passed, the word kulyavdya fell out of use, and other 
technical terms of land-measure gradually came into vogue. Of 
these the one denoting the largest unit of measure was the term 


I A. 1910. pp. %li-16. Dr. R, G. Basak also interprets the expression 
athfaka-navaka in the same way as Paixiter (Cf AJY n 494) 

• fC. n. 176. 

seems to be eqnKalent to se\-eral acres. Accta^g to some, 
stdl survives in the modified form in Cachar district, and as 

the latter is ^uivaJcnt to 14 the same must also be the area of the former 

{Bhamtavar,ha. 1349. Part i. p. S84). But this is hardly convincing. 
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pdtaka or bhu-pdfaka, which is frequently mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of the Khadga, Chandra, Varman and Sena kings. Its earliest 
mention, however, occurs in the Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta 
(dated 507 a.d.) . The same plate also contains conclusive evidence 
to prove that a pataka was equivalent to forty dronas or dronavdpas 
in area. Assuming that a drona of the early sixth century (Gunai- 
ghar Plate) was the same as the drona of the fifth (Baigram and 
Paharpur Plates) , one must conclude that the pataka was five times 
as big as the kulyaidpa. Besides jydtaka and drorm, other terms 
used in post-Gupta records to indicate measurement of land, are 
adhaka or adhavdpa, unmdna or uddna, kdka or kfikinika, all these 
being inter-linked by an unknown equation.* 

As in the earlier Gupta, so in the later Sena period, the actual 
work of measurement was done by means of nalas or reeds, varying 
in length from region to region. The land-grants of Sena kings 
reveal that there were at least four varieties of nalas in use within 
their kingdom. These were the Samatafiya-nala, which was used as 
a standard of land-measure not merely in Samatata but also in the 
Khadl-vishaya of the Pundravardhana-6h«i-ti (Barrackpur Plate of 
Vijayasena); the vrishabha-sankara-nala, probably introduced by 
king Vijayasena (Vrishabha-saiikara being one of his appellations), 
and employed to measure land in Uttara-Radha of the VardhamSna- 
bkukti (Naihati Plate of Vallalasena) and Vyaghratati situated 
within Pundravardhana-bAwfetj (Anulia Plate of Lakshmanasena) ; 
the nala current in VarendrI (tatratya-deia-vyavahdra-nalena, Tar- 
pandTghi Plate of Lakshmana.sena) ; and lastly the nala of 50 cubits 
said to have been in vogue at Vetadda-cAafurnAa in Paachima- 
khat^ika belonging to the Vardhamana-feAuAtj (Govindapur Plate of 
Lakshmanasena) .* 

Besides the above, a few other technical names of land-measure 
are available from later land records such as bhu-khddi. khadikd? 


‘ The only infonnation we Ret in rnnlempomrj- inwripfions i<; fhst 12 angvlnn 
(difKU) were equivalent to 1 cubit, and .S2 mbits were er|ijiv.n!enl to 1 unmnnn 
(Sundarbnn Plate at Lakshmanasena). The relationship of unmana with adhaka 
is not clear, hut most ancient text.s acree that 4 adhahan or adhaiapas ver^ equivalent 
to 1 drona ICf. L. D. Barnett. AnliquitU* of India, p. tOH ; Kanlilya'.s Arfhatdrfra, 
tr. by R. Shamasastri (1923), p. 126], and thus is supported by the PSbarpiir Plate, 
where H dnmavapa* (1. 9) are again referred to as 2 drimarSpat and 
2 adhavapat (1. 15). 

’ The Bbowal cr. of Lakshmanasena seems to refer to the use of a na<a 
measuring 22 haafat (cubits) in the north-eastern parts of Dacca distn-t 
(El. XXVI. 13). 

* Cf. Madhainagar Plate of Lakshmanasena (IB. 112). 
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hala, drona} bhu-hala, Icedara or bhu-keddra? Neither the equa- 
tion between bhu-khadl and kkddikd, nor that between hala and 
drona is, however, known. But in some districts of Eastern Bengal 
(e.g. Sylhet) hala and kedara are still used as units of land-measure, 
and the relation between the two is 12 keddras—l hala. In all 
probability a hala originally meant the extent of land that could be 
turned with a plough. According to Buchanan, “ the usual extent 
which can be cultivated by one plough is 10 large highas, or 15 
Calcutta bighids, or 5 acres.”® In the district of Sylhet, however, a 
hala or hala corresponds to about 10| highas. or about 3^ acres.^ 

Here we may notice a significant fact about some of the units 
of land-measure mentioned above. As already suggested, the term 
hala or hdla originally meant an area of land which could be culti- 
vated by one plough. It has also been suggested that the term 
kulyavdpa originally signified an extent of land which could be sown 
with seeds contained in a kvlya (winnowing basket) . Other terms 
such as dranavd'pa (or its shorter form, drona) and ddhavdpa (or 
ddhaka) may be etymologically explained along similar lines. These 
terms of land-measure, therefore, seem to originate from the practical 
methods used in cultivation, and bear witness to the important fact 
that the rural economy of ancient Bengal was essentially agricul- 
tural, not pastoral. 


vn, Cr.afts and Industries 

Although agriculture formed the predominant feature of Bengal’s 
economy, a number of crafts and industries were developed at a very 
early age and played important parts in the life of the people. The 
most noteworthy among these seem to have been textiles, sugar, 
metal-work, stone-work, wood-work and pottery. 

The history of textile manufacture in Bengal goes back to the 
remotest antiquity. At the time when the Arthaidstra of Kautilya 
was composed, it was already a well-established industry with a 
wide reputation in the countrj'.* The author mentions four varieties 
of textile commodities which were produced in Bengal in his time, 


' Cf. Dhulla Hate of Srichandra (/B. IM). 

’ Cf. Bhatera Hate of Gorindakeiava (ML xtx. 285). The word vifi "> 
this inscriptioo. taken to mean ‘honse,’ probably also denotes a measnie of land. 

* Buchanan, Diadjpttr (18S2), p. 234. 

‘ El. XIX. 279. 

* Arthaiisim, Bk. n. Cb. n. 
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viz. kshauma, dukiila, 'patrornc. and kdrpasika. Kshauma} was linen, 
but of a coarse variety, being mixed with cotton. Its chief seats 
of manufacture were Pundravardhana (North Bengal) and Benares. 
A pure and finer form of linen was called dukula. It was of three 
varieties ; the first, produced in Lower Bengal ( Vdrigaka) , was 
white and soft ; the second, produced in North Bengal (Paundrakd), 
was black and “ as soft as the surface of a gem while the third, 
manufactured at Suvarnakudya in Kamarupa, had the “ colour of 
rising sun." Patrorna appears to have been wild silk. Amara (ii. 
vi, 3 , 14 ) defines it as “ a bleached or white kausheya." while the 
commentator says that it was a fibre produced by the saliva of a 
worm on the leaves of certain trees. According to Kautilya, ndga 
tree, likucha {artocarp^ts lakoocha) , vakitla (niimusops elengi) and 
vatxi (ficus beugalen.sis) were the sources of these fibres. The 
author adds that patrorna was produced in three regions, viz. 
Magadha, Puijdra and Suvarnakudya. It is significant that wild silk 
of the best quality is still produced in these districts. Kdrpdsilca 
obviously meant cotton fabrics. These were manufactured in various 
parts of India, but Vahga and six other regions, as Kautilya affirms, 
produced the best variety. 

It is thus evident that as early as the time of Kautilya Bengal 
had attained to great eminence as a seat of textile manufacture. 
The records of the succeeding ages tend to show that she retained 
this eminence down almost to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It may be noted that the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, written 
in the first century a.d., includes “ muslins of the finest sorts ” 
among the exports of Bengal.* Referring to Ruhml (which Elliot 
identifies with Bengal) ,® the Arab merchant Sulaiman wrote in the 
ninth century a.d. that there was “a stuff made in this country 
which is not to be found elsewhere ; so fine and delicate is this 
material that a dress made of it may be passed through a signet- 
ring.” Sulaiman adds that it was made of cotton, and that he was 
not speaking from hearsay, but had him.self seen a piece of it.^ 
Marco Polo, who visited India in the thirteenth century, states that 
in his time Bengal still plied a lucrative trade in cotton goods.* In 


* KshTras\’iimm, commenlrag on Amara-koia (it. «. T13). explains kshauma 
as made of the fibre of kshuma. Thw is explained as A ton both in Amara-kosa 
(n. 9. SO) and tbe commentary on Mann (n. 41) by Nandana. Atasi (or Aiasi) 
is a synonjnn for common flax, bemp, linseed etc- 

* Schoff. Periplus. p. 47. ‘ E & D. l. S61. 

* Ibid. I. 5. Another Arab writer, Ibn Khnrdadba (10th century a.d.) says 
that the country produced “cotton cloths and aloe wo*(d ” (ibid. I. 14). 

* Yule, Marco Pclo, ti. 115. Marco Polo mentions cotton, but obviously he- 
meant cotton goods. 
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the fifteenth century Ma Huan, the Chinese traveller, witnessed five 
or six varieties of textile goods being manufactured in this province.' 

Another industry which seems to have made considerable 
headway in our period was sugar. We have already {supra p. 650) 
cited evidence to show that Bengal was probably one of the earliest 
homes of sugar-cane cultivation. Susruta mentions that the paun- 
4raka canes (which grew in the Paundra country) were noted for 
the large quantity of sugar which they yielded. In the thirteenth 
century Marco Polo noticed that sugar was one of the important 
commodities of export from Bengal.^ Early in the sixteenth century 
the Portuguese traveller, Barbosa, found Bengal competing with 
South India in the supply of sugar to different parts of India, Ceylon, 
Arabia and Persia.® 

The manufacture of salt by means of evaporation either from 
infiltrated sea-water or from subsoil brine was also probably known 
and practised in certain areas. The Irda Plate {supra p. 1.S3) of 
the tenth century a.d. records the grant of a village in the Danda- 
bhukti-7nan<faia {supra p. 27) of the Vardhamana-fe/iM&ti, along with 
its salt pits {lavandkarah) .* Similarly, the Ramapal Plate of Sri- 
chandra* (eleventh century a.d.) and the Belava Plate of Bhoja- 
varman* (twelfth century aj>.) mention the grant of villages, 
located in the Paun<}TR-bhukti, “ along with salt ” {sa-lavanah) , 
On the other hand, it should be noted that salt is not mentioned 
in any of the land-grants of the Pala and Sena kings. It is, there- 
fore, permissible to infer that although the manufacture of salt was 
known and practised in certain places, at any rate from the tenth 
century onwards, it had not developed into any considerable industry. 
The dampness of the climate and the large amount of fresh water 
discharged into the sea by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra might 
have hampered the growth of any large-scale salt manufacture. 

Among other crafts, pottery appears to have been practised on 
an extensive scale. A large number of specimens of the pottery 
used by the monks of Paharpur, and dating back probably to the 
eighth or ninth century a.d., have been recovered in recent years. 
These include large storage jars, spotted vases or lotas, cooking uten- 
sils, dishes, saucers, inkpots and lamps of various designs. The 
potters art is also exemplified by the immense variety of terracotta 
plaques discovered at Mahasthan (Bogra), Sabhar (Dacca), Paharpur 
and other places. Some contemporary inscriptions refer to potters 


JRAS. 1885, pp. 6S1-S8. » Ynle, Mwro Poto, n. 115. 

The book of Duarte Barboea (Hakluj-t Society, Lonebn) n. 11*, 146. 
‘ EL xsa. 156. 158. 

• IB. 6. 


f 


Ibid. *1. 
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(kumbhakdray and potter’s ditch (kumbhakdra-garta)'^; and the 
context in which these are mentioned seems to show that pottery 
as an industry was conducted from rural settlements for the most 
part. 

Along with pottery, metal-work of various kinds must have 
been known from very early times. No settled agricultural com- 
munity could get on without blacksmiths, who.se services were 
required in the manufacture and repair of agricultural implements ; 
and contemporary evidence proves that apart from agricidtural 
implements, the blacksmiths manufactured other articles of general 
use like water-vessels of iron.* and weapons of war such as arrow- 
heads, spear-heads and swords.^ Besides working in iron, the metal- 
workers practised the art of bronze-casting with considerable skill. 
This is shown by the discovery in different parts of Bengal of a 
large number of bronze or octo-alloy images, dating from the Gupta 
period onwards (c/. Chs. xin, xiv). Jewellery, too. provided occupa- 
tion to a considerable group of metal-workers, for it was the fashion 
of the rich to use gold and silver dishes and ornaments made of 
pearls and precious stones and metals {supra pp. 61. S. 618) for 
personal adornment. The Deopara inscription of Vijayasena mentions 
“ flowers made of precious stones, necklaces, ear-rings, anklets, 
garlands and golden bracelets,” worn by the wives of the king’s 
servants.' The same epigraph speaks of temple girls “ the charms 
of whose body were enhanced by (the wearing of) jewellery.*’® 
The Naihati Plate of Vallalasena refers to necklaces of pearls worn 
by ladies of royal blood.^ The Rdmacharita (iii. 33-34) mentions 
“ jewelled anklet-bclls,” “ charming ornaments set with diamonds. 
lapis lazuli, pearls, emeralds, rubies and sapphires,” and ” necklaces 
with central gems and pure pearls of round and big shape.” The 
Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri casually alludes to the u.se of “ golden and silver 
dishes ” in the place of Lakshmanasena.® 


’ Kamaiili cr. (OL. 135). 

’ Nidhanpur cr. (Kan. Sat. ft) . 

* The Edilpnr Piste of Kesavasms m«)lion!i “ watpT-\pv.<'l!i of iron ” 
(IB. 1*8). 

’ Some aiTow-heada and apear-heads have been ili^oovcrrH i-t Paharpnr The 
AffM Purina (US. 21 ff.) refers to Ahea and t'ahjra as irti|iorlanl centres of aword- 
manufacture. The swords manufactured in Vahaa. we are av«ured. “were charai-- 
teriaed both by keenness and their power of standing Wows ” (Cf. P C. Thakraxard. 
The Art of H'ar ra Ancient India, pp, ISS-Af). 

• IB. 54. 

• Ibid. 55. 

’ ibid. 77. 

* E k D. tt. SO#. The Ptnjdur of the Erythraean Sea trentions the existence 
of a gtdd nine near the OKmtb of the Ganges (supra p. 45). 

8f 
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Two other categories of craftsmen were the workers in stone 
and wood. The numerous pre-Muhammadan stone images dis- 
covered in Bengal (cf. Chs. xiii, xiv) and the beautifully engraved 
inscriptions on stone slabs bear eloquent testimony both to the 
volume and skill of the stone-carvers’ profession. It has been sug- 
gested that the black chlorite stone, out of which most of these 
images were carved, was probably obtained from the Rajmahal Hills 
and carried in boats to the different centres of the sculptor’s art in 
the province.^ Incidentally, this throws light on an important article 
of internal trade. Alongside stone-carving, wood-carving and car- 
pentry also appear to have been practised on an extensive scale, 
although owing to the perishable nature of wood only a few architec- 
tural specimens of wood-carving of the pre-Muhammadan period 
have come down to us (supra p. 515) . It seems evident, however, 
that the wood-workers built houses and temples and also manufac- 
tured house-hold furniture,* boats, ships, and wheeled carriages 
(supra pp. 615-16). 

Another important industry was ivory-carving. The Bhatera 
Plate of Govinda-Kesava mentions an ivory-worker (dantakdra) by 
name,* while the Edilpur Plate of Kesavasena refers to “ palanquins 
supported by staffs made of elephant’s tusk.”^ Among minor arts, 
crafts, professions and industries may be mentioned those of scribes 
florists, garland-makers, conchshell-workers, braziers, goldsmiths, 
painters, masons, oilmen, fishermen, washermen, barbers, butchers, 
distillers of wine etc. who formed so many distinct castes (cf. Ch. xv) . 
As regards fishery, we get additional evidence from the land-grants, 
some of which refer to the right of fishing as included in the grant.® 

Concerning the nature and organisation of industrial laboar, 
we hardly know anything definite. There are certain statements, 
however, occurring here and there in the inscriptions, which suggest 
the inference that the workers in various trades and industries were 
organised in some kind of corporate groups. Reference has already 
been made above (supra p. 266) to the trade and craft-guilds in 
Bengal in the fifth and sixth centuries a.d., and the important 
position occupied by the nagara-sreshthi (guild-president) , prathama- 
sdrthavdha (chief merchant) and prathama-kulika (the chief 
artisan) in the local administration. Similarly, the Deopara inscrip- 
tion of Vijayasena refers to Ranaka Sulapani, who engraved the 
stone, as Vdrendra-silpi-goshtki-chwfdmani (“ crest-jewel of the guild 
of Varendra artists ”) . The exact meaning of goshfhi may be a 


* Bhatt .-Caf. jtviii. 

• El. XDt. *86. 


’ Ibid. pp. xxjtv-xxxvi. Cf. also supra p. 615. 
* IB. 1*7. • Pala Ins. No. 6. 
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matter of doubt, > but the possibility of its connoting a guild can 
never be altogether ruled out. 


viii. Trade — Ini.and and Foreign 

The high antiquity of Bengal’s inland and foreign trade is 
proved by the Jataka stories, the accounts of Strabo and Pliny, and 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. Two factors seem to have 
promoted this early growth of commerce, — first, the qualitative and 
quantitative development of Bengal’s industries, and secondly, the 
unrivalled facilities for movement afforded by the sea-coast and 
river-systems of the province. 


/. Internal Trade 

Oddly enough, we know much less about the inland commerce 
of ancient Bengal than about her foreign trade. The reason for this 
is that inscriptions, which form the most important source of our 
information concerning the early economic life of the people, do not, 
and cannot by their nature be expected to, deal with internal traffic. 
Nor do foreign travellers and historians help us in the matter, for 
their chief interest lay in the foreign trade of the province.* Yet 
the early development of a considerable foreign trade, to which 
reference will be made later, presupposes the existence of a certain 
amount of internal commerce. Occasional reference in later inscrip- 
tions also confirm this view. The mention of hafta-pati (supra 
p. 282) , iaulkika (p. 278) and tarika (p. 278) (officers in charge of 
markets, customs, tolls and ferries) in the land-grants indirectly 
testifies to the brisk nature of interna! trade, and shows that the 
state derived from it a considerable revenue. The principal centres 
of inland trade were obviously the towns. The Kofalipada Plates 
(supra p. 51) bear witness to the fact that Navyavakfisika was a 
rendezvous of merchants and businessmen.® The Damodarpur 
Plates (supra p. 49) tell the same tale in regard to Kotlvarsha. 


' IB. 45-46. 

’ Compare, for instance, the accounts conalined in the Periplm nf the 
Erjftknean Sea and Marco Polo’s Traids. 

• We have references to ships and dock-yards and to customs-officers called 
VfSpSra-kSTondapa or vpaparandya in the two grants of the time of Dharmaditya. 
and vydparSya-vmiyukta in the Grant of Gopachandra. Tliese were, as PargiSer 
points out, obvioudy officials “chained with the dutj of looking after trade" (14. 
1»I0, p. *1*). 
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We leam from the KathA-sarit-sagara} that Pundravardhana had 
a great market-place and streets lined with shops. Besides the 
towns, a certain amount of business was probably done in the 
villages also. The Damodarpur Plate No. 2 mentions a hatta or 
market in connection with the purchase of a plot of land.^ The 
Khalimpur Plate of Dharmapala records the grant of four villages 
along with their hattikd, which, according to Kielhorn, means 
“ market dues.”® The Irda Plate similarly mentions the grant of 
a village “ along with its market-place ” (sa-katta) * while the 
Bhatera Plate speaks of shops (hattiya-griha) and big markets 
(h-afta-vara) in some of the donated villages.® 

The chief routes of internal trade were probably the water- 
ways of the province, in proximity to which stood the principal 
towns. The role of the rivers in the economic geography of Bengal 
cannot be over-estimated. They fertilised the soil by the silt which 
they carried ; they eliminated, to a large extent, the need for arti- 
ficial irrigation ; and being navigable far inland throughout the 
year, they served as ‘ corridors ’ or ‘ natural routes ’ for long-distance 
traffic. It is probable enough, although statistical data are lacking, 
that throughout the ancient and mediaeval periods they bore the 
greater part of the inland traffic of the province. Apart from the 
rivers, a certain amount of trade probably passed along land-routes. 
The itineraries of Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsang point to the existence 
of such land-routes connecting some of the important cities of the 
province. The Chittagong Plate of Damodara {supra p. 253) 
mentions a public road (rdja~patha), passing by the side of a village. 
In recent years Mr. K. N. Dikshit has discovered the remains of 
two ancient embanked roads in the neighbourhood of Dhanora.® 


2. Foreign Trade 

The history of Bengal’s foreign trade may be traced back to at 
least four or five centuries before the birth of Christ. Strabo refers 
to the “ascent of vessels from the sea by the Ganges to Pali- 
bothra,”' and his information is probably derived from Megasthenes ’ 
account. Conversely, a number of Jataka stories mention merchants 


' Tawney’t ir., n. 8*. 

• EL Tty. 1SS-S4. 

‘ Ibid. Ttxn. IM, 158. 

* ASl. im-as, p. 109 . 

■ Mc.Crintfe. Andemt tndm (1901), p. 10 . 


• ItM. nr. *64. 

* Ibid. xn. am. 
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and businessmen taking ships at Benares,* or lower down at 
Champfi (modem Bhagalpur),® and then either coasting to Ceylon 
or adventuring many days without sight of land to Siivarnabhumi.* 
The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea proves that Bengal maintained 
an active overseas trade with South In<lia and Ceylon in the first 
century a.d. The commodities exported are said to have consisted of 
malabathrum, Gangetic spikenard, pearls, and muslins of the finest 
sorts. They were all shipped from a ‘ market-town ’ called Gange 
(probably the same as Tamralipti), and carried in ve.ssels described 
in the Peripltis as ‘ colandia.’* 

In later centuries the overseas trade of Bengal seems to have 
increased both in volume and extent. This is probably the chief 
reason of the phenomenal growth of Tamralipti as a port of first- 
rate importance.'' It is hardly necessary to stress the fact that in 
all periods the city which controlled the mouth of the Ganges was 
commercially the most important in Eastern India, just as the city 
which controlled the gates of the Euxine was commercially the most 
important in Hellas. We can trace a succession of such dominant 
cities : Tamralipti down almost to the end of the Hindu period ; 
later, Saptagrama till the close of the sixteenth century ; then 
Hooghly, and finally Calcutta. 

Taking Tamralipti as the centre, we find radiating from it 
three principal routes of overseas trade. The first led in a south- 
easterly direction past the coast of Arakan to Burma and be.vond. 
Most of the early vo.vages from TSmralipti to SuvarpabhQmi were 
probably made along this route. But there was a second line of 
overseas trade w'ith the Malaya Peninsula and the Far East. Ships 
came along the coast up to Paloura, near modem Chicacole, and 
then proceeded right across the Bay of Bengal. This was known 


' Cf. Samudda-vimja-Jitaka uid Satikka-Jitoka {Jdtaha. n l.;9. No. MS: 
15-17. No. m). 

* MahS-janaka-JStaka (Jdtaka, ri. S4. No 5S9) . 

• R. K. Mukherji, A Hittory of Indian Shipping (1912). pp. SI. 161. ett.x 
R. C. Majutodar. CkampS. p. xi 

‘ Periplus. 47. The MUindn-panha, i-ompo«e<i atxmt the firfst re?ilury A.n.. 
also refers to the oversea trade between Vahfra and different parts of the world 
(CHI. p. 212). 

' The fame of Tamralipti as an emporium of trade spread alt over India 
and even far outside its boundaries. Hiuen Tsang notes that " wonderful artkdes 
of value and Rems are collected here in abundance, and therefore tlie people of Use 
country are in general very rich" (Beal-Rerorrfj. n 200-201). .\ccording to the 
Kaihd~tarit-mgara, Tamralipti wa« pre-eminently the home of rich merchant", who 
carried on oversew trade with such distant countnea as Lahka (Tawney's tr. si. 
211) and Suvarnadvipa (ibid. m. 175). and used to propitiate the sea with jewels 
and other viduaUe articles to ensure safe voyages across (Und. ii. 72). 
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to Ptolemy in the second century a.d. By the seventh century 
ships sailed directly from Tamralipti to the Malay Peninsula. An 
interesting account of this route is preserved by I-tsing in his bio- 
graphy of Hiuen-ta, who made a direct voyage from Keddah to 
Tamralipti,' 

A third line of trade led in a south-westerly direetion past the 
coasts of Kalihga and Coromandel to South India and Ceylon. As 
already said, use of this route is mentioned in the Jataka 
stories and the Periplua of the Erythraean Sea. Pliny also refers to 
it, adding that whereas in former days the island of Ceylon was 
thought to be twenty days’ sail “ from the eountry of the Prasioi,” 
the distance “ came afterwards to be reekoned at a seven days’ sail, 
according to the rate of speed of our ships.”^ In the early years 
of the fifth century a.d., the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, embarked at 
Tamralipti on board a great merchant vessel and sailed to Ceylon 
en route to China, the voyage taking “ fourteen days and nights.” 
From the itinerary of I-tsing we learn that in the latter part of 
the seventh century numerous other Chinese pilgrims travelled 
along the same route in their voyages to and from India. 

Besides the sea-routes, there seem to have been a number of 
land-routes by which Bengal’s foreign trade was carried. One of 
these was the route which connected Pupdravardhana with Kama- 
rfipa. It was along this route that Hiuen Tsang journeyed to the 
latter kingdom in the seventh century a.d.® From very ancient 
times E[amarupa was noted for her textiles, sandal and agaru,* and 
it seems likely that these were taken to the main centres of business 
in Northern India along this highway of traffic. But Kamarupa 
was not the terminus of this route, for it seems to have extended 
eastwards to South China through the hills of Assam or Manipur 
and Upper Burma. This is testified to by the famous report which 
Chang-lden, the Chinese ambassador to the Yue-chi country, sub- 
mitted in 126 B.c. When he was in Bactria he was surprised to find 
silk and bamboo which came from the Chinese provinces of Yunnan 
and Szechwan. On enquiry he was told of the rich and powerful 
country of India across which the caravans carried these products 
from Muthem China to Afghanistan. This route evidently conti- 
nued in use till the ninth century aj)., and was joined by another 
from Annam. For the itinerary of Kia Tan (785-805 a.d.) describes 
the land-route from Tonkin to Kamarupa, which crossed tbe 


R. C. Majamdar, Suvarnadvipa, t. 7; n. 850; I-Uing. pp. xxv. xjarfv. 
’ McCrindle. Anctent India, p. 108. 

' ’Bai-Recorda. n. 195. 

ArtkaiSatra, Bk. n. Ch. 11. 
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Karatoya river, passed by Puri^Iravardhana, then ran across the 
Ganges to Kajahgala, and finally reached Magadha.' 

More celebrated and frequented, however, was the line of trade 
which led westwards from various points in Bengal and joined the 
network of highways which converged at Benares. The Kathd-sarit- 
sdgara mentions merchants travelling from Pundravardhana to Patali- 
putra. I-tsing, who landed at Tarmralipti in 673 a.d., says that 
when he left the sea-port, “ taking the road which goes straight to 
the west," many hundreds of merchants accompanied him in his 
journey to Bodh-Gaya.- A rock inscription of a chief named 
Udayamana, which has been assigned on paleographical grounds to 
the 8th century A.n.. reveals that merchants from such distant places 
as Ayodhya used to frequent the port of Tamralipti for purposes 
of trade.'' The.se western routes formed the principal means of 
communication and also the grand military routes between Bengal 
and Northern India. 

A third line of ov'erland trade seems to have led through the 
passes of the Himalayas, past Sikkim and Chiimbi Valley, to Tibet and 
China. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea bears testimony to the 
fact that as early as the 1st century a.d. “ raw silk, silk yarn and 
silk cloth ” came into Bengal from China and were re-exported to 
“ Damirica by way of the river Ganges.”* It is not impossible that 
much of this stuff came in along this line of trade. In later 
period this route became the great highway of Buddhist pilgrim- 
travel between Magadha and Tibet. Towards the end of our 
period horses in large number appear to have been imported into 
Bengal along this track. Referring to a town variously named as 
Karbattan, Kar-pattan or Karambatan, which has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified, but which was obviously located somewhere 
at the foot of the Himalayan range, the Tabaqat-i-Natm says : 

" Every rooming in the market of that city, about fifteen hundred horsea 
an *<Jd. All the saddle horse* which come into the territory of I.akhnauti are 
brought from that country. Their road* pass through the ravines of the mountains, 
aa b quite common in that part of the country. Between Kamrup and Tibet 
there are thirty-five mountain passes through which horses are brought to 
Lakhnauti.’* 

A fourth overland route ran southwards, along the Kalhga 
coast, to the South Indian peninsula.* 


‘ B. C. Majumdar, ChampS. pp. xiiiff; BEFEO. i\. ISl ff. I44-4.S. 

* I-Umg. TOi. * El. n. S45. * Peripltu. 48. * £ <t D. n. 311-13. 

* This was followed by Hiuen Tsang (Beal-itecord*. n. 304 ff.) and presum- 
ably also by the I^Uas, Senas, Chola* and the Eastern Gangas in theb military 
campaigns. 
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IX. Medium of Exchange 

The use of minted metallic coins as the medium of exchange 
marks a big forward step in civilisation, especially in its economic 
aspect. The question as to when metallic coins were first introduced 
in Bengal is involved in obscurity. It is certain, however, that they 
were known and used several centuries before the commencement 
of the Christian era. This is proved by three concurrent pieces of 
evidence. In the first place, the Mahasthan Brahmi inscription 
mentions coins called gandaka, and probably also kdkanika. The 
former has been explained as a small piece of coin of the value of 
four cowries, while the latter is referred to in the Arthasdstra of 
Kau^ilya as a sub-multiple of the copper kdrshdpana.^ Secondly, 
the Periplus oj the Erythraean Sea records that a gold coin, known 
as caltis, was in vogue in the market-town of Gange (Tamra- 
lipti ?) at about the first century a.d.^ But by far the most 
valuable evidence in this regard is furnished by the discovery of a 
large number of silver and copper punch-marked and cast coins, 
most of them dating back to the pre-Christian epoch. These have 
been found, sometimes in large number, in various localities of the 
province — in the neighbourhood of Berachampa (24-Parganas) 
near Manda (Rajshahi) in the highland close to the river-bed at 
Tamluk,® and at Wari-Bator (Dacca) .* There are good reasons to 
think that these punch-marked pieces represent the earliest coinage 
of Bengal, as perhaps also of many other provinces of India, and 
served for centuries the commercial needs of the people. The sym- 
bols punched on these coins are often similar to those found in other 
parts of India — a fact which shows that from very early times 
Bengal followed the main currents of general Indian economic life. 

A few gold coins of the Kushan kings have been discovered in 
Bengal but there is nothing to show that they were used as 
medium of exchange within the province. They might have come 
by way of trade, along with pilgrims, or in the trail of an invading 
army. In the territory under the direct rule of the Kushan emperors 
gold was linked up with copper, and it is significant that not a 
single copper coin, struck by any Kushan king, has been discovered 
in Bengal. 


„ Jf' tdstive place in the currency scheme of 

Kauplya ef. S. K. Chakrabortti. Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 58 . 

4r. . jsi. 1922-83, p. 10#. 

^ 1«3^. p. 256. • 1921-22, p. 74. 

Anntatl Report of tie Dacca 1935^, p. 6. 

’ Supra p. 45. 
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With the establishment of the Gupta empire, Bengal shared in 
the currency system introduced and maintained by that dynasty. 
The coinage of the Gupta monarchs was based essentially on gold 
and silver, though copper was not unknown. The discovery of a 
large number of Gupta coins, both of gold and silver, in almost 
every part of Bengal, shows that they came into fairly wide circu- 
lation within the province. Extant specimens prove that the earlier 
gold coins of the dynasty followed the standard of their Kushan 
prototypes, weighing about 122 grains ; but from the time of Skanda- 
gupta onwards a deliberate attempt seems to have been made to 
revert to the old Hindu auvarna standard of 146-4 grains.^ The 
silver coins of the Gupta monarchs show considerable variations in 
weight ; but those circulating in the central and eastern provinces of 
the empire appear to have approximated the standard weight of 
silver kdrshdpanas, i.e. 36 grains.* 

Epigraphic records belonging to the Gupta period mention two 
varieties of coins, viz. the dindra and the rupaka, as media of 
exchange in purchasing land. It is generally held that the former 
(derived from the Latin denarius aureus) denotes the gold, and the 
latter, the silver coins of the Gupta monarchs. Concerning the rate 
of exchange between the two, we get valuable information from the 
Baigram Plate (supra p. 49). The epigraph records purchase of 
land at the price of 6 dindras for 3 kulyavdpas and 8 rupakas for 
2 dronavdpas in area, the customary price in that locality being 
2 dindras for each kulyavdpa. As already stated, one kulya- 
vdpa was equivalent to 8 dronavdpas in area. It is thus clear that 
the rate of exchange between the dindra and the rupaka coins was 
1:16. 

But this raises an intricate problem as to the rate of exchange 
between gold and silver in Eastern India abotil the middle of the 
5th century a.d. It is not difficult to estimate the ratio of the two 
metals, if the weight of the gold and silver coins is definitely known. 
Extant specimens of the gold and silver coins of Kumaraguptn, to 
whose reign the Baigram Plate has to be assigned, show that the 
former varied in weight from 117-8 to 127 3 grains and the latter 
from 22-8 to 36-2 grains. Taking the mean in each case, say 122 
grains as the average weight of gold coins and .30 grains as the 
average weight of silver coins, and leaving out of consideration the 
percentage of alloy used in either case (of which there is no definite 


' Hiis k only a geiiCTd (Uteinenl. aiKi miMt not be taken too literally. For 
• deUQed study of the metrology of the Gnpta roinx. see .Allan. Calslogve of the 
Corns of the Gmpta Dynasties (I9]4>. lotrod. pp. cxxxi-cxxxv. 

* /Wi. p. cxxxiT. 

M 
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information), we have the formula of 480 grains of silver as equi- 
valent to 122 of gold, and the relation between these numbers is 
approximately 4 to 1. Even if we take the view that the silver 
coins, which circulated in Eastern India, weighed 36 grains, the 
ratio of gold and silver would work out at 1:4-6. 

This is, however, an extremely disconcerting position. From 
the Nasik inscription of Rishabhadatta, dated 120 a.d., it has been 
estimated that in the second century a.d. the relative value of gold 
and silver in Western India was 1:10.' It is very probable that 
even in ancient times the rate of exchange between gold and silver 
did not vary greatly in different parts of India. If that were so, 
the question arises as to the cause of this tremendous fall in the 
value of gold in relation to silver in course of the next three cen- 
turies. Was it due to a sudden stoppage in the importation of 
silver, India having had to depend on foreign countries for the 
supply of that metal ? Was this stoppage in any way connected 
with the break-up of the Roman empire in the fifth century aj). ? 
Or are we to infer that the term dindra, as used in contemporary 
documents, did not refer to the ordinary gold coins of the Gupta 
monarchs, but rather to those light-weight, debased gold coins, 
which are usually described as “ Imitation Gupta ” coins, and which 
have been found in such profuse number in different parts of 
Bengal These are problems which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, we are scarcely able to solve. 

Whatever may be the correct explanation of the relative value 
of gold and silver in the 5th century a.d., the immediate successors 
of the Gupta monarchs in Bengal, while adhering to the traditions 
of Gupta gold coinage, seem to have altogether given up the practice 
of minting silver coins. This is shown by the fact that while not a 
single silver coin of any of these rulers has yet been discovered, a 
number of gold coins bearing the legends of Sasanka, Jaya(-naga ?), 
Samacha (radeva) and other kings® have been found in different 

'I have here followed Professor Rapson {CCBM. dxxxv) in preference to 

D. R. Bhandarkar (LecturM on Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 19*)- 
e atter has worked out the ratio as 1:14; but his calculation is based on the 
thMtetical standard of the Sanskrit classical works, not on the actual standard of 
coins in circulation. 

Cf. supra pp. 54-53. The extant specimens of these coins vary in we^t 
nt 75 to 94-5 grains, and Dr. N. K. Bhattasali is probably right when he says that 
they w«e “struck on the 50 rati or half-«t,orno standard, of a rati of about 1-9 
grams, i.e. an original weight of about 05 grains” (JASB. N. S. 1923, p. 61). If 
we then aUow for the very large percentage of alloy used in these coins, the wt» 
of exchange between gold and ^ver may approximately work out at 1:8 iw 1;*. 

Supra pp. 53-54. 
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parts of Bengal. These coins, however, although conforming to the 
weight of the later Gupta gold coins (and consequently to that of 
Menu’s suvarna), are in most cases debased in metal content, and 
inferior in style and execution to those of their prototypes. The 
times were difficult ; the forces of disruption were rampant on all 
sides ; and the kings seem to have resorted to debasing their cur- 
rency with a view to retaining as much gold in their own hands as 
possible. The process thus started seems to have been continued 
for several generations^ till, by the operation of what is called the 
Gresham’s Law, gold coins wholly went out of circulation in Bengal. 

It was probably during this period of monetary anarchy that 
coivnes, which might have been in circulation even in earlier times,* 
established themselves as the only dependable medium of exchange 
in the province. A people, who had for centuries been accustomed to 
minted currency, could not be suddenly expected to revert to 
barter ; and as the State failed to discharge its normal functions in 
the matter of coinage, and as the traditions of private coinage were 
long forgotten, there was hardly any alternative to the use of cowrie 
shells, which were known to have been in circulation about the same 
time in some other parts of India. When political stability was 
re-established in Bengal under the Pala kings, an attempt appears 
to have been made to re-introduce minted currency. This is shown 
by the discovery of a few copper and silver coins, belonging to the 
Pala period. Three copper coins of a " unique tj-pe showing a 
rather clumsily depicted bull on the obverse and three fi.«h on the 
reverse ” have been found at Paharpur, and these have been 
tentatively assigned to the early Pala empire. Numbers of silver and 
copper coins of a second tjT>e have been found in Bengal and Bihar. 
From the legend “Sri Vigra ” on the obverse these are attributed 
to king Vigrahapala, and are generally called VigrahapfUa-drammo, 
the term dramma. as a designation of coins, occurring in the Bodh- 
Gaya inscription of Dharmapala (Pala Ins. No. 1) . V. A. Smith 
attributed the finer specimens of this type to Viirrahapala i, and the 
debased ones to the second or third king of that name. K. N. 
Dikshit, however, thinks that the debased coins “ may have been 
issued after the original by other nilers. not necessarily even of the 
Pala dynasty.”® But whatever view we might take of this, it seems 


’ The unattribnted " Imitation Gupta ” gold coins are u.sually a.ssi 0 ie<l to 
this period (JASB. N. S. 1925, pp. l-fl; rupra pp, S2-SS). Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 
says that unong the coins of this type, discovered at Sabhar (near Dacca), at 
leart three stages in the procem of debasement can be easily discerned. 

* Cf. Fa-hien, p. iS. 

• For the Pala coins cf. CCIM. i. 2SS, 239. PI. xxv. 10; Supplemmfary CCIM. 
M-57 ; ASI. 1927-28, pp. 104-5, Pt. XLTmfe) ; Paharpwr. 19, 86, PI. i.vm{p). 
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from the extreme scarcity and the generally debased character of these 
coins that the attempt of the Pala rulers to introduce a currency 
of their own was a faint-hearted one and was soon abandoned. 
When we think of the long rule of the Pala dynasty and the extent 
of its kingdom, its lack of currency becomes an intriguing problem, 
almost a mystery, which cannot be solved at present. The mystery 
is still more deepened by the fact that gold coins seem to have 
been profusely used in the neighbouring province of Kamarupa 
(Assam) even during the Pala period. For, according to the 
Silimpur inscription, assigned to the eleventh century A.D., a 
Brahmana of Varendrl was offered nine hundred gold coins by 
Jayapala, a king of Kamarupa.^ 

The copper-plate grants of the Sena kings refer to two coin- 
denominations, viz. purdna and kapardaka-purana. They are usually 
mentioned in connection with the income from particular plots of 
land donated by kings. A comparative study of the grants would 
tend to show that the purdna and kapardaka-purarw were inter- 
changeable terms, and not, as is usually supposed, the denominations 
of two different coins. It seems probable that the term kapardaka 
was prefixed to purdna so as to leave no room for doubt as to the 
identity of the coin specified, more or less in the same way as 
bhu was sometimes prefixed to pataka and drona in order to make 
it clear that they were measures of space and not measures of 
weight. 

Two different considerations prove the validity of the above 
hypothesis. First, in some land-grants the income derived from 
particular plots of land is described in figures (e.g. 200 in the Edilpur 
Plate of Ke^vasena ; 500 in the Saktipur Plate of Lakshmanasena ; 
627 in the Madanapada Plate of Visvarupasena ; 100, 60. 140, 50, 
26, 25, 60. 50 in the Madhyapada Plate of Visvarupasena, etc.) 
without reference to any coin-denomination. If there were two 
different coins circulating side by side, it is certain that one or the 
other would have been mentioned in connection with these figures, 
^condly. it is well known that the purdna was a silver coin, weigh- 
ing 32 ratis or 58 grains. Had the Sena kings minted silver coins 
of this or of any other weight, it is very probable that at least a 
few specimens would have come down to us. Curiously, however, 
not a single coin, which may be attributed to any Sena king, has 
yet been discovered. On the other hand, the testimony of Minhaj 
{supra p. 242) indicates that the Muhammadans, when they first 

Dr. Basak wlw edited the mscription explains ' hemnim iat&ni nave’ M 
nine hnndred gold coins (Et. jon. 89*. 8#5), and this seems to be the mtatd 
intmpretatmn. 
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came to Bengal, noticed no silver currency in the country but found 
the people using cotvrie shells in economic transactions. When the 
king intended to make monetary gift, says the Muslim historian, 
“ the least gift he used to confer was a lak of kauris.”^ 

It is clear, therefore, that under the Sena kings cowrie shells 
served as the medium of exchange in Bengal. What, then, is the 
meaning of the piirdna or kapardaka-purdpa so often mentioned in 
the Sena land-grants ? Dr. Bhandarkar has suggested that it was 
a silver coin shaped like a kapardaka or coivrier The strongest 
argument against lliis view is that not a single coin of this type has 
been discovered here or elsewhere in India. The fabrication of 
such a coin was also difficult and would mark a sudden “ retrogres- 
sion in the evolution of coinage ” in the country.® More plausible 
is the hypothesis, set forth by Dr. S. K. Chakra bortti, that the 
kapardaka- jmr ana was not an actual coin, but a mere abstract unit 
of account ; that is to say, it was the value of a purdna counted 
out in courrie shells. In other words, “ payments were made in 
cowries and a certain number of them came to be equated to the 
silver coin, the purdna, thus linking up all exchange transactions 
ultimately to silver, just as at present the rupee, the silver coin, 
is linked up to gold at a certain ratio.”^ 


' A'o^tn. transl. p. 556. Th« Bengsli Chatyd-padat (lupra pp. S8S ff.) refw 
to the use of kavadi (covrit) and vodi (budi) (BGD. 46). There i» nothing to 
be surprised at in the use of cowrie e^en in a commerciall.v developed eommunit.v, 
for, even as late as 1750 a.o., duties were collected in Calcutta in cowriet and 
many bazar transactions were also in cotrnes (Wheeler. Early Record* of Britiih 
Indta, p. 443) . 

* Lecture* on Ancient Indian Svmitmatict, pp. 139, 176. 

' IHQ. Tin. 597. 

* Ibid. 609. 



CHAPTER XVII 

BENGALIS OUTSIDE BENGAL 


No survey of the history and civilisation of the people of 
Bengal can be regarded as complete without some account of their 
activities outside the boundaries of their own province, both in and 
outside India. From very early times many sons of Bengal distin- 
guished themselves in various spheres of life both in India and 
abroad. Apart from these individual instances, we must presume 
that Bengal, as an integral part of India, must have taken her due 
share in the various activities of the Indians, and contributed her 
quota to the general influence exercised by them, in the outside 
world. But it is not always easy to distinguish the part played in 
these respects by Bengal or any other region comprised within the 
great sub-continent of India. We propose, therefore, to touch 
briefly upon those incidents or episodes alone in which the Bengalis 
are specifically known to have taken .the leading part. 


I. Aci'iviTiEs OP Bengalis outside India 

The chief activities of the Bengalis outside India lay in religi- 
ous and eommercial spheres. The port of Tamralipti was the great 
emporium of trade between Northern India and the Eastern world 
across the sea. Being situated in the eastern extremity of India, 
Bengal also served as the connecting link, by way of land, between 
the great sub-continent and the extensive regions in the east, from 
South China to Burma and thence to Malay Peninsula and Indo- 
China. The Chinese evidence leaves no doubt that there was an 
active intercourse by both the land and sea-routes, and streams of 
traders, merchants, pilgrims and other classes of people followed 
them in their journey between India and the Far East {swpra 
pp. 659 ff) .* Apart from being an intermediary in trade and 
commerce, Bengal must, therefore, have played an important part in 
the great cultural association between the diverse civilisations of 
Eastern and South-Eastern Asia which forms such a distinguished 
feature in the history of this great continent for nearly one thousand 
and five hundred years. 


B. C. CAompa, pp. xm-xm; Smamadvipa, Part i, Ms- L 

specially CIt. it. 
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Fortunately, this view, mainly based on general grounds, is cor- 
roborated by some specific instances. 

As regards maritime and colonial activity, an inscription in 
Malay Peninsula, of the fourth or fifth century a.d., records the gift 
of a Mahdndvika (great captain) Buddhagupta, who was probably 
a native of Bengal.* Tradition also connects Bengal with the 
Indian settlement in the island of Ceylon (v. supra p. 39). The 
truth of the story of prince Vijaya may, however, be doubted, and 
no final conclusion is possible until fresh evidence is available. 

But we are on surer grounds when we come to missionary 
activities. It is now admitted on all hands that Bengal 
exercised great influence on the development of later Buddhism 
in Java and neighbouring regions during the Pala period.® 
An inscription in Java® definitely mentions that the guru (precep- 
tor) of the Sailendra emperors was an inhabitant of Gauda (Gaucli- 
dvipa-guru). This royal preceptor, named Kumaraghosha, set up 
an image of ManjusrT in the year 782 a.d., and was probably also 
the guru for whose worship the famous temple of Tara at Kalasan 
had been built four years earlier. We are told that at the com- 
mand of the guru .some officers of the king built a temple, an image 
of goddess Tara, and a residence for monks proficient in Vinaya- 
Mahayana. Reference has already been made above (pp. 121-22) 
to the grant of five villages by Devapala, at the request of king 
Balaputradeva of Suvarnadvipa, for maintaining the monastery that 
the fatter had built at Nalanda. The intimate intercourse between 
the Pala and the Sailendra kingdoms explains the great influence 
exercised by the Pala art upon that of .lava.^ It has already been 
noted above (pp. 496-97), that .such influence was by no means 
confined to Java, but also cxtcndctl to the mainland, and the 
peculiar architectural style of a group of temples in Burma was 
probably derived from that of Bengal and neighbouring rcgion.s. 
As a further evidence of the close contact between Java and Bengal, 
reference may be made to the affinity between the script.® ii.sed on 
certain Javanese sculptures and the proto-Bengali alphabet.* This 
contact continued till at least the 14th century aj).* 


' R. C. Majurodar, Sutitrnadt'ipa, i. 82-83. 

’ Ibid. n. * Ibid. I. 151-3*. ‘ Ibid, n 804. 

* U. B. Sarkar in IHQ. xin. 597. Several other inatancea of cultural contact, 
noted bjr him in the same artide. are neither definite nor ronduaive. 

* A Jaraneae text, compoaed in 1305 a.d., incloika Gatida in a Iwt of 
conntriea whoae peofde came to the Javaneae capital " unceaaingi.v in large nombera 

Thqr came m ^pa with merdiandiae. Monka and distinguiabed Brahmanas 

abo cniae irmn these lands and w«e entertained’' (Suvarnadvipti, i. 336). 
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The influence of Bengal upon the development of art and reli- 
gion in the Far East must thus be regarded as considerable, although 
sufiicient data are not available to trace in details the relationship 
between them. We are, however, more fortunate in this respect in 
regard to Tibet, the other region where Bengal exercised a deep 
influence on the evolution of culture. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the form of Buddhist 
religion and monastic order in Tibet was largely shaped by a 
number of famous Buddhist teachers from Bengal. Fortunately, 
the Tibetan chronicles have preserved a detailed account of a large 
number of Indian Pan4its from the Pala kingdom who visited the 
Land of Snow, and not only preached the Buddhist religion and 
translated Indian texts, but transmitted to that inaccessible region 
the various elements of Indian culture and civilisation. Their 
literary and religious activities have been treated in a general way 
in Chs. XI and xiii. Here we would refer to only a few distinguished 
persons among them who may be regarded, on reasonable grounds, 
to be inhabitants of Bengal. The detailed accounts of their lives are 
culled from Tibetan sources, and though much of them may be 
merely traditional, unsupported by positive testimony, they are still 
of great value, at least in so far as they hold out before us a general 
picture of the honour and respect accorded to the Bengali scholars 
and religious teachers in Tibet. 

The native religion of Tibet was Bon-po. It advocated demon- 
worship and other sacrifices. During the reign of Srong-tsan Gam- 
po, as noted above (p. 91), Buddhism was introduced in Tibet. 
Bon, however, remained the predominant religion in Tibet till the 
accession of Khri-srong-lde-btsan (supra p. 124), a descendant of 
Srong-tsan Gampo, in the middle of the eighth century a.d. Khri- 
srong-lde-btsan was a great devotee of Buddha. He invited Santi- 
rakshita (supra pp. 332-33),^ who was at that time living in Nepal, 

* For the account of ^antirakshita and Padraasambhava that follows, cf. 
L. A. Waddell. Buddhhm of Tibet or Lamaism, SO. S4, 85 ; IP. 49 ; JASB. u. Part 
1, 7-8; Pag Sam Jon Zang, Part n, 170 If. (see table of contents, pp. x ff.) ; A. H. 
Prancke. Anttquitiee of Indian Tibet, n. 87-88. §antirakshita, also known as 
Santarakshita. whose Tibetan name was Zi-ba-htsho, became the high priest of 
Nalanda monastery in the first half of the eighth century aj>. S. C. Das pointa 
out from the Tibetan authority that Santirakshita was a native of Gauda. The 
Pag Sam Jon Zang, a work compiled in 1747 aJ)., states (p. 118) that Santoakshita 
was Ixwn in the royal bunily of Zahcw during the reign of Gopiila, and dkd when 
Dharmapala was ruling. The identification of Zahm has been discussed above 
(p. 331, fjQ. 8). Dr. B. Bhattacharya remarks that Zahor is a regular phonotie 
equivalent of Sabhar, a well-to-do village in the Dacca ^strict, Bengid. It *■ 
legitimate to infer, faun ail availat^ evideimcs that Santirakshita ww a natviv 
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to Tibet in order to strengthen the cause of Buddhism there. Santi- 
rakshita went to Tibet. He had hardly preached there the Buddhist 
doctrine for four months when, we are told, the demi-gods of Tibet 
grew indignant and caused many phenomenal disturbances. Santi- 
rakshita was sent back to Nepal. Sometime afterwards he, on the 
request of the Tibetan king, went for a second time to Tibet. He 
introduced there the observance of the ‘ ten virtues ’ and Dharma. 
But the local gods, demi-gods, genii, and female spirits, finding the 
people inclined to Buddhism, became very violent again. They were 
evidently the adherents of the Bon religion. Santirnkshita was not 
strong enough to cope with them. He advised the king to invite 
Padmasanibhava, who knew mj’stic charms for combating the evil 
spirits. Padmasambhava, at the invitation of the king, went to 
Tibet, and within a very short period brought all the evil genii 
under his control. The king was highly pleased with Padmasam- 
bhava and Santirakshita, and built Bsam-ya. a monastery after the 
model of that at Odaiitaou rl in Magadha (supra p. 115). Both the 
Indian teachers established there the order of the Lamas. Lama, 
in the true sense, means the head of the monastery, though in 
modem times the title is given to all the monks and priests in Tibet 
connected with the Buddhist order. The religion of the Lama is 
simply called “ The Religion ” or “ Buddha’s Religion.” Its followers 
are called ‘ Nan-pa,’ that is ‘ within the fold.’ Padmasambhava and 
Santirakshita trained some Tibetans as monks, who carried on their 
mission assiduously, and translated many Buddhist texts into 
Tibetan. Padmasambhava. after a residence of a short period, left 
Tibet in order to preach Buddhism in other lands. Santirakshita 
was made the first abbot of the monastery at Bsam-ya. He occupied 
that position for thirteen years. Shortly before his death Hoshang 
Maha 3 ’ana, a Chinese missionary, visited Tibet. He started preach- 
ing Buddhism of an order which differed from that advocated by 
Santirakshita. Santirakshita, failing to meet his opponent in contro- 


of Ben.g8] (supra p. 332) . His stister WM ^lanHamva Thp traHilion runs that 
Indrahhuti. a king of Uddi.vana. had a son named Padmasambhava fWadddl, 
op. eif. 380-82). Padma-sambhava in his early a«e aas lyranniral. The king, io 
order to please his subjeets. banished the prince. Padmasambhava in course of 
his travel reached Zabor. and married the sister of Santirakshita. Waddell identi- 
fies T’ddiyana with UdySna in the Swat Valley (op. at. p. 26). According to 
Pag Sam Jan Zang, the first Siddhachap-a Lui-pa belonged to the fisherman caste 
of U^iyfcia, and waa in the sCTvice 6f the king of tWiyina as a writer. I?e 
is referred to in the BsUni-h^gur as a Bengali (Cordier-Ca/. n. .33). He composed 
s(»Be Ben^li songs (BGD. 21). On this and other grounds it has t)een suggested 
U«t U^iyisa might have been situated m Bengal (tllQ. xi. 142-44). For oU>w 
view* (4- tupn p. S3S, fji. I. 

8fi 
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versy, requested the king to invite his disciple, Kamalasila to Tibet. 
Kamala was residing in Magadha. But Santirakshita, shortly be- 
fore Kamalasila’s arrival in Tibet, died of an accident. Kamalasila 
defeated the Chinese missionary in a debate, and established the 
soundness of the doctrine preached by Santirakshita. 

The Tibetan literature closely connects another Bengali teacher 
named Dipankara Srijnana, also known as Atlsa,^ with the religious 
movement in Tibet. Dipankara was born in 980 a.d. in the royal 
family of Gauda at Vikramanipura in Bangala. He was known as 
Chandragarbha in his early age. His father was Kalyanasrl and his 
mother was Prabhavatl. While young, he learnt five minor sciences 
under the guidance of the great teacher Jetari. He studied the im- 
portant literature of the Hlnayana and Mahayana schools. Bahula- 
gupta taught him the meditative science of the Buddhists in the 
Krishnagiri monastery. Krishnagiri, modern Kanheri, in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, was an important centre of the Buddhists. 
Chandragarbha received there the name of Guhyajnana-vajra. At 
the age of nineteen he took the sacred vows in the Odantapuvl- 
vihdra from the Mahasahghika Acharya Sllarakshita, who gave him 
the name Dipaftkara Srijnana. Twelve years later, at the age of 
thirty-one, he was ordained as a Bhikshu. He received the vow of 
a Bodhisattva from Dharmarakshita. He intended to study Bud- 
dhism under the guidance of Chandrakirti, the High Priest of 
Suvarnadvipa, Suvarnadvlpa, which was a general name for Java 
and other islands in Eastern Archipelago, was at that time an im- 
portant centre of Buddhism in the East. A merchant vessel, after 
several months’ strenuous journey, brought him to that island. 
He studied there for twelve years, and returned to Magadha, visiting 
Tamradvlpa (Ceylon) on his way. He was invited to the Vikrama- 
sila monastery {supra p. 115) by the king Mahlpala. Dipankara 
assumed the post of the High Priest of the Vikramaslla monastery 
at the reque.st of king Nayapala, son of Mahlpala. Sthavira Ratna- 
kara was at that time the chief of the monastery. 

About the middle of the eleventh century a.d. Lha Lama 
Ye-.ses-hod was the king of Tibet. He was a pious Buddhist. He 
intended to reform Buddhism in Tibet, which was debased 
by Tantric and Bon mysticism. He sent Rinchhen Zan-po, 
the great Lochava, and Legs-pahi Serab to India in order to 


Cf. supra pp. S34-S5. Dipankam is mentioned as Phul-byun in an inscrip- 
tion in Tibet (Prancke, op. cH. n. 168). For the account that fbHows Cf. tf. 
60-76; Pag Sam Jon Zaug, n. ISSff. (Cf. table of contents, xviiiff.) ; Fta«i% 
ojj. cit. 167, 169, 170. 
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invite some Indian scholars to Tibet.^ Those two officers of the 
Tibetan king, in course of their sojourn, went to the VikramasTia 
monastery. They came to leam there that Dipankara was the best 
of the Buddhist scholars in Magadha. But realising that there was 
no chance of their request being complied with, they did not dare 
extend him their invitation to Tibet. They went back to their 
country and communicated to the king every thing they knew about 
the great Bengali teacher. The king despatched a Tibetan mission 
under Rgya-tson-gru Senge, a native of Tag-tshal, in Tsang, to 
Vikramaslla with rich presents to invite Dipankara to his country. 
Dipankara, on receipt of the invitation, replied to the Tibetan 
mission : 

“ Then it seems to me that my ftoing to Tibet would be due to two causes : 
first, the desire of amassing gold, and second, the wish of gaining sainthood by the 
loving of others ; but 1 must say that I have no necessity for gold nor any anxiety 
for the second at present.” 

The Tibetans, thus having failed to achieve their end, went back to 
their country. About this time a great calamity befell the king of 
Tibet. He was taken prisoner by the king of Garlog in the frontier 
of Nepal. The king, shortly before his death in the enemy’s prison, 
sent through his nephew and successor Chan Chub the following 
message to Dipankara : 

" Lha Lama, the king of Tibet, has fallen into the hands of the RajS of 
Garlog while endeavouring to collect gold for diffusing the religion of Budiih/i, 
and for the Pandit hira.self. The Pandit should therefore vouchsafe hi.s blessinss 
and mercy unto him in all his transformed existences. The chief aim of the kitig's 
life has been to take him to Tibet to reform Buddhism, but. alas that did not 
come to pass ! With a longing look to the time when he could behold the Pandit' f 
saintly face, he resigned himself absolutely to the mercy of the three Holies.’ 

After the death of the king, Chan Chub sent n Tibetan mission in 
charge of Tshui Khrim-gyalwa to Dipankara at Vikramaslla with 
the deceased king’s letter. It was also instructed, in case Dipankara 
refused to come, to invite a scholar next to him to Tibet. 

Tshui Khrim-gyalwa, also known as Vinayadhara. formerly 
studied Buddhist literature in India for two years. lie proceeded 
to Vikramaslla with the mission, and met there unexpectedly his 
preceptor Gya-tson Senge. The preceptor told him that the Tibetans 
had no influence there, and advised him not to disclose at once the 
object of his visit. Both of them saw Dipankara from time to lime. 
Dipankara was very much moved when he heard the news of the 


’ Francke (up. cit. points out that Ye-4e»-hod was a king of Gu-j^ 

(Goggadeia, in Western Tibet) which included parts of Kunawar and Spyi-li. and 
that it waa not he, but <Hte of hia descendants, that invited Atisa to his country. 
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king’s death under tragic circumstance. He consented to pay a visit 
to Tibet after finishing his work in hand, to which he would have 
to devote a period of eighteen months. He advised the Tibetan 
monks to keep the matter secret. Once Vinayadhara and Gya-tson 
made an attempt to know the opinion of Ratnakara on the matter 
of Dipankara’s visit to Tibet. Ratnakara discarded the idea with 
the remark, 

“in the absence of Ati^a, no other Pandit would be able to preserve the moral 
discipline of the monks here. He holds the key to many a monastery of Magadha. 
For these reasons we can ill afford to lose his venerable presence. 

The day of Dlpahkara^s departure for Tibet was drawing near. 
It was not, however, possible for him to leave the Vikramasila 
monastery without the permission of his chief, Ratnakara. Once he 
sought the permission of Ratnakara for leave to accompany' Vinaya- 
dhara to many places of pilgrimages including Nepal. Ratnakara 
could, however, discover that Dlpahkara cherished an idea of visiting 
Tibet on that occasion. He eventually agreed to the proposal of 
Vinayadhara about Dlpahkara’s visit to Tibet on condition that the 
venerable teacher should return to Vikramasila within three years. 
He remarked : 

" without AU^ India will be in darkness. He holds the key to many institutions. 
In his absence many monasteries will be empty. The looming signs prognosticate 
evil for India. Numerous Turushkas (Muhammadans) are invading India, and I 
am much concerned at heart. May you proceed to your coimlry with your com- 
panions and with Atisa to work for the good of all living beings there.” 

Dlpankara started for Tibet, accompanied by Vinayadhara, 
Gya-t.son, Pan<tit Bhumigarbha, and the Maharaja Bhumisangha, 
the king of Western India, who was his disciple. Some Saivas, 
Vaishnavas, and Kapilas, who did not like that Dlpahkara should 
preach Buddhism in Tibet, engaged some robbers to take his life 
as soon as he passed the border of India. The robbers, when they 
saw the saintly appearance of the teacher, could not raise their hands 
against him, and went away. As soon as Dlpahkara entered Nepal 
a local chief took fancy to a beautiful little table made of sandal- 
wood, which was being carried by the venerable teacher. He set 
some brigands to rob him of it. But Dlpahkara, it is reported, 
averted the danger by some mystic charms. After this he i>aid lus 
reverence to the temple of Arya Svayambhu. Gya-tson unfortu- 
nately died there of fever. Dlpahkara was much moved by this 
calamity, as Gya-tson was his close companion, and was to serve him 
in Tibet as an interpreter (lochava). At this time he wrote a not* 
to king Nayapala. He met Ananta-kirti, king of Nepal, at Prfp»» 
then called Palpoi-thah. He presented the king with an elephant, and 
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the latter in gratitude laid the foundation of a monastery called 
Th&n-vihdra. His son Padmaprabha was ordained as monk by 
Dipahkara. Padmaprabha accompanied the Bengal Parujlit to 
Tibet. 

Dipaiikara was received by the officers and the army of the 
king Chan Chub in the frontier of Tibet. He stopped on the bank 
of Manasa-sarovara for a week. Finally he reached the monastery 
at Tholing’ with his party. He was given a grand ovation by the 
king in the capital. He moved from province to province and 
preached Mahayana doctrine. Brom-ton. founder of the first great 
hierarchy of Tibet., became his disciple. Dipahkara succeeded there 
in eliminating Tantric and foreign elements from the Buddhist creed.*. 
He wrote several books on Buddhism during his stay in Tibet. 
Bodhipaiha-pradlpa is the most prominent among them.^ The 
authorship of about two hundred books is ascribed to him.^ He 
lived in Tibet for thirteen years and died there c. 1053 a.d. at the 
age of seventy-three. His memory is still cherished by the people 
of that country. 


H. Activities of Bengalis in India ootside Bengal 

We have many references to Bengalis playing an important part, 
both in secular and religious affairs, in different parts of India out- 
side Bengal. A short account of some of these persons is given 
below to indicate the nature and scope of these activities. 

We may begin with Gad.adhara who founded a principality in 
the Far South. Gadadhara was bom in the village of Ta<fa, in 
Varendrl. He is described as the crest-jewel of Gnuda. and the illu- 
minator of Varendrl. He proceeded to Southern India, and became 
the chief of the territory called Kartikeya-tapovann. The seat of 
his government was Kolagala. the modem village of Kolagallu, in 
the Bellary district, Madras Presidency. He was a subordinate of 
the Rashtrakfitn king Krishna m. (a.d. 9.39-»67) and Khottiga 
(9fi7-c. 972 A.D.) . He installed the images of SOrs-a. Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahesvara. Par\'atl, \lnayaka. and Kartikeya, and founded 
a mona.steiy- at Kolagallu.* 


‘ It is identified with Tollinf mafk in W’ertem Tibet (PlIC. Lahore 1940, 
p. 179). 

* Cordier-Cat. n. 45 ff ; tP. 78. 

* P. y. Bose. Indian Teachen of Buddhitt Vnwer$itin, pp. 73-79 ; IP. 76. 

* K<da«alltt ili3criptk>n {FA. xxi. 260-64) ; l\tP. i. 2(5.'!, No. 82 ; 2M. 
BeOary No. 91. The name is wroni^y read here as Gajadhara and Gapdadhara. 
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The Gopeswar inscription of Anekamalla, dated §aka 1113 
(=1191 A.D.) . refers to the king as sprung from the family of Gauda. 
He was a king of the Garhwal district where the inscription was 
discovered, and is said to have conquered Kcdara-bhumi, no doubt 
the holy city of Kedara and the adjoining territory. 

Another son of Gauda distinguished himself in the same region 
about the same time. He is Udayaraja. of the Gauda family, who 
was appointed commander of the Chahamana army by Prithyiraja 
m. (1182-1192 AM.). PrithvTraja m defeated Muhammad Ghurl m 
1190-91 A.D., but lost his life in a battle with the same Muslim 
general at TariiorT, near Kamal, in 1192 a.d. These informations 
are supplied by the Muhammadan historians. The Hammira-mahd- 
kdvya gives a somewhat different account of the conflict. It records 
that PrithvTraja fought successfully with Siihabadina (Shihab-ud- 
din Muhammad Ghuri) many times. On the last occasion the 
Muslim general, referred to as the king of the Sakas, invaded the 
kingdom of PrithvTraja, and captured Dilli (Delhi) . PrithvTraja, 
commanding Udayaraja to follow him, hurried to oppose the enemy 
with a small army. He suffered defeat at the hand of Muhammad 
GhurT. and was taken prisoner, before Udayaraja could come to his 
assistance. Muhammad Ghurl, after the arrival of Udayaraja in 
the battle-field, being dubious about his ultimate success, withdrew 
to the city of Delhi with the captive PrithvTraja. The pride of his 
being a member of the Gauda family prevented Udayaraja from 
retracing his steps, leaving his master in that perilous condition. 
He made an onslaught on the city, and fought bravely with the 
enemy for a month without interval. A Muslim officer, apprehend- 
ing grave danger, advised Muhammad GhurT to ease the situation 
by relasing PrithvTraja. But Muhammad GhiTrT, in his rage, ordered 
the execution of the Chahamana king. Udayaraja, after the death 
of PrilhvTrfija, in his despair made a desperate attempt to capture 
the city, and fell fighting in the battle.* 

A Brahmana named Sakti, belonging to the Bharadvaja family 
of Gauda. obtained Darvabhisara, which is now represented by the 
tract of the lower and the middle hills between the rivers Chandra- 
bhagS and Vitastft. His son was Mitra. Mitra’s son was SaktisvamT. 
SaktisvamT became the minister of king MuktapTda,® also known as 

* Atkm»on, Sotet on the Hittory of the HtmaUeya of the North~Weftem 
Provmee of India, Ch. or. 16. The name erf the king may also be read as Bhaneka 
Malia. There is a second iiurription of the king on an iron trident in front of 
Gopesvarm Temple (Ihid. 17-18). 

* Hammira-mohSkSvga of Nayachandra Suri, Canto m. w. 65-7S. (Cf. 
IHQ. Jcn. 349). 

* KSdambaH-katM-eSfu by AUiinanda O^vyamala, No. n), p. 2. 
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Lalitaditya, who ruled Kashmir from c. a.d. 725 to 760 (supra 
pp. 83-84). 

Gadiidhara, son of Lakshmldhara, an ornament of the Gauda 
family, attained to the position of the great minister of peace .and 
war under the Chandella king Paramardi (c. 1167-1202 a.d.). 
There was another personage named Lakshmldhara, who was born 
in the Gainja family, and who was an ornament in the kingdom of 
the Chandella Klrtivarman (c. a.d. 1098) . Lakshmldhara’s son was 
Ya.sahpala, who was a minister under the next Chandella king Sal- 
lakshanavarman. Ya.sahpi'da's son Sridhara was an officer of the 
Chandella king Jayavarman (a.d. 1117). ferldhara’s son Gokula 
was a minister of the Chandella Prithvlvarman. Gokiila’s son 
Bhoja(?) flourished during the reign of the Chandella Madanavarman 
(a.d. 1129-1163). Bhoja’s son Mahlpala was an officer under 
the Chandella Paramardi. Mahlpala’s son Gafigadhara became a 
favourite of the Chandella Trailokyavarman (a.d. 1205-c. 1247) . 
Gangadhara’s son Jagaddhara was a minister of the Chandella Vira- 
varman (a.d. 1261-1286).* 

An inscription of the fifth century a.d. mentions that a Kshatriya 
family from Gaura. founded a kingdom in the Udaipur State, 
Rajaputana.* Gaura appears to be the same as Gauda, though 
this cannot be definitely proved. 

The Bengalis in foreign land showed more zeal in religious and 
missionary activities than in any other sphere of life. Both Buddhi.st 
and Brahmanical teachers went far and near, and propagated their 
respective tenets. 

The earliest Bengali Buddhist teacher to achieve distinction out- 
side Bengal is Sllabhadra (supra pp. .S.30-.31), a member of the 
Brahmanical royal family of Samafala.* Wc are fortunate m 
getting a detailed account of his life from the contemporary Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang. Silabhadra. in his young age, travelled 
throughout India for acquiring special knowledge in Bud<lhist philo- 
sophy. He met Dharmapala at Nalanda and received religioiis 
instruction from him. Dharmapala, finding in him the qualities of a 
great man. ordained him as a monk. Silabhadra mastered the 
principles of Buddhism, and attained high efficiency in explaining the 
subtleties of the ^stra. His fame as a great Buddhist scholar 
spread to foreign lands. A Brahman from South India, who was 


* El. I. 807, 314; ASI. lOSS-SS, p. #1. For tV <late and history of the 
CbandeiU kines. see DfISI. Vol. n. Ch. xt. 

* ASl. l!»9-ao. p. 187. 

* Wattcr*. n. 100-110; tupra pp. 8.4-80. Hit^ Tsaax hs« Tecor<*of1 vario'is 
iateieirtiiif saeoiiotes ■txart SHaUiadra <cf. Beal-Life. 106-118. 181, 1.43, 160. 16j). 
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proud of his learning, came to Magadha and challenged Dharmapala 
for a religious discourse. Dharmapala engaged Silabhadra, who was 
then only thirty years old, for initiating discussion with the Brahman. 
Silabhadra thoroughly outwitted his opponent, and succeeded in 
proving the soundness of his faith. The king of Magadha was 
highly pleased with Silabhadra for his achievement, and expressed 
his willingness to endow him with the revenue of a city, feilabhadra 
first refused the offer on the ground that a monk should not have 
any attraction for such a thing. But he had ultimately to accept 
the gift' at the king’s earnest request. He built a monastery and 
donated the above endowment for its maintenance. 

In course of time Silabhadra became the chief minister of the 
community at Nalanda. At this time ‘ the priests, belonging to the 
convent, or strangers (residing therein) always reached to the 
number of 10,000.’ They all studied Mahayana, the doctrines 
belonging to eighteen schools, the Vedas, Hetu-vidya, Sabda-vidya, 
Chikitsa-vidya, Atharva-veda, and the Sankhya (Sankhya) . §Tla- 
bhadra was the only scholar who mastered all the collections of the 
Sutras and the Sastras. Hiuen Tsang reports that the members of 
the convent, from their great reverence to Sllabhadra, did not 
venture to call him by his name, but gave him the appellation of 
Ching-fa-tsong (“ Treasure of the Good Law ”) . 

When Hiuen Tsang arrived at Nalanda in 637 a.d. Sllabhadra 
was the chief of the monastery. The pilgrim submitted to the 
teacher that he came from the country of China in order to learn 
the principles of Yoga-^stra under his guidance. Silabhadra received 
Hiuen_Tsang with great respect. Hiuen Tsang attended a series 
of lectures, delivered by the venerable teacher, on Yoga-^stra. 
About this time Harsha Siladitya, at the request of Silabhadra, 
granted the revenues of three villages to a Brahman, who attended 
the above lectures along with the Chinese pilgrim. 

Hiuen Tsang prepared a work entitled “ The Destruction oj 
Heresy, and handed it over to Sllabhadra. Silabhadra received a 
letter from Kumara, king of Kamarupa, requesting him to send the 
Chinese pilgrim to his kingdom. Silabhadra did not comply with this 
request, as he expected a similar invitation from Siladitya about the 
same time. Kumara ultimately sent a threatening letter to Silabhadra. 

If necessary, ’ said he, “ I will equip my army and elephants, and 
like the clouds sweep down on and trample to the very dust that 
monastery of Nalanda.” Silabhadra, probably to get out of the un- 
pleasant situation, sent Hiuen Tsang to Kamarupa. This happened 
about the beginning of 643 aj). 

We hear nothing more of Silabhadra. He was the greatest 
Buddhist teacher of his age. He commanded respect from every- 
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body. One of his works is known to us. It is entitled Arya- 
Buddha-bhumi-vyakhydna, which was translated into Tibetan. 

Sllabhadra and Santirakshita, referred to above, were both 
teachers of the Nalanda monastery. Another Bengali teacher, 
whose name wa.s Chandragomin (supra pp. 296-300, 330) is 
known to have been connected with that institution. Chandra- 
gomin was bom in a Kshatriya family in the east in Varendra. He 
studied Sutra- and Abhidharvia-pitnkas under the guidance of 
Acharya Sthiramati. He mastered literature, grammar, logic, astro- 
nomy, music, fine arts, and the science of medicine. He was initiated 
into the Buddhist faith by Acharya Asoka, and became a great 
devotee of Avalokitesvara and Tara. 

Chandragomin proceeded to Ceylon and Southern India. While 
residing in Southern India he wrote a grammar entitled Chandm- 
vydkarana, which was an improvement on Nagasesha’s (Patanjali’.s) 
Bhdshya on Panini’s grammar. Next he proceeded to Nalanda 
where he met ChandrakTrti, who was at that time the High Priest 
of the monastery there. The priests of Nalanda did not give him 
a warm reception as he was only a lay disciple. But ChandrakTrti 
found in Chandragomin a great scholar, and .succeeded in removing 
that unfriendly feeling from the minds of the host of priests. He 
arranged a procession of priests, which was headed by three chariots. 
He placed Chandragomin in one of them, an image of Manjusrl in 
the second, and himself in the third. After this event the priests 
paid great reverence to Chandragomin. Chandragomin, who was a 
follower of the Yogachara system, carried on philosophical discus- 
sions in the monastery. The story runs that he once threw off the 
grammar, which he wrote in South India, into a well, considering 
that it was inferior in merit to one prepared by ChandrakTrti. But 
at the instance of Tara, who told him in dream about the superior 
quality of his work, he recovered the book from the well. 

Chandragomin wrote a book on logic known as Nydya-siddhy- 
dloka, the Tibetan translation of which is now available. Hi.s 
Tibetan name is Zla-wa-dge-bsnen. 

The Bengali Pandit, most highly e.^teemed in Tibet, is Abhaya- 
karagupta (supra pp. .334-35) He is worshipped there as one of 
the Panchhen-Rinpochhes i.e. Lamas possessing royal dignities. He 
was bom at a place near the city of Gauda. in Eastern India. In liis 
young age he went to Magadha. in MadhyadcM, and leamt there 


’ The account of the Buddhist teachers, given below, is based on Tibebin 
traditkm. For Chuidragomin cf. S. C. Vidyabhusana. liisi. Ind. Logir. 141-iS. ; 
Tor. 145-158; Pag Sam Jon Zang, 95-96; JASB. N. S. iii. No. 8 : lA. ix. 178. 

* JASB. u. Part i. pp. 16-18; Sadhana-mHa, n. Introd. pp. xc-xci. 
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five sciences. Within a very short time he earned renown as a great 
Buddhist scholar. He became a priest in the palace of Ramapala, 
who is described as the king of Magadha in the Tibetan literature. 
It is reported that he wrote Sastras during the first two watches of 
the day, explained Dharma in the third watch, worshipped his gods 
till midnight in the Himavana cemetery, and retired to bed after 
that. He gave relief to many hunger stricken beggars in the city of 
Sukhavatl. It was due to his intervention that a Chandala king 
of the city of Charasimha gave up the project of sacrificing one 
hundred men. He furthered the cause of Buddhism. In his later 
life he became the High Priest of the VikramasTla monastery, which 
accommodated three thousand monks. He was the head of the 
I Mahayana sect in the Odantagjjjijjionastery. It is reported that 
I when Abhayakara was residing ^n the VikramasTla monastery under 
the protection of the son of king Subhasri of Eastern India, a 
Turuskha war took place. Abhayakara performed many religious 
rites as the result of which, it is said, the Turuskhas were forced to 
leave India. He died before Ramapala’s abdication of the throne. 
He is said to have been succeeded to the position of the High Preist 
of VikramasTla monastery by Ratnakara-santi. It is, however, 
known from another Tibetan soui’ce that Ratnakara-santi preceded 
him to that post. Abhayakara was a great writer. He translated 
many books into the Tibetan language. It is not known whether he 
ever visited Tibet. 

Other Bengali scholars, who were closely connected with the 
VikramasTla monastery, were Jetari and Jiiana.srT-mitra. They were 
senior contemporaries of DTpankara SrTjnana. 

Jetari* {supra p. .S.‘34) was a resident of Varendra. His father 
Garbhapada, a Brahman ackarya, was the religious teacher of San5- 
tana, who is described as the king of Varendra by Taranatha. 
Sanatana was probably a vassal of king MahTpala i. In his young 
age Jetari was expelled by his relations. This incident turned the 
course of his life. He became a devotee of Buddha. He studied the 
Buddhist doctrine, and became thoroughly conversant with Abhi- 
dharma-pifaka. Eiing Maha-(T)paIa conferred on him the diploma 
of Pandita’ of the VikramasTla monastery. He served there as a 
professor for a long time. Ratnakara-^nti and DTpankara SrljiTana, 
who became High Priests of VikramasTla monastery, were his pupils.. 
He wrote many books on Tantra and Siitra. Taranatha reports 
that he was the author of one hundred books. Many of his works 
have been translated into Tibetan. He was known in Tibet as 
Dgra-las-rgyal-wa. 


Tar. SSO-SS ; Pag Sam Jon Zang, 116 ; S. C. VidyaUbnMiuk, op. cit. 1S6. 
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JfianasrI* (sjipra p. 335), who was also known as Jnanasrl- 
mitra, was a native of Gauda. According to Dr. S. C. Vidya- 
bhusana, he is probably the same as JfianasrT-bhadra, who 
carried on activities in Kashmir. He was one of the gate-keepers 
(guardians) of the VikraniasTla moiia.stery. Ratnavajra and Ratna- 
kara-siinti were his colleagues. Dipankara, in his early age, studied 
Buddhism under his guidance. He was a contemporary of king 
Chanaka (Sanatana ?) . He has written many books on logic and 
other subjects. Most of them have been translated into Tibetan 
language. He is known in Tibet as Ycses-dpal-bases-gnen. 

With the decline of Buddhism in the twelfth century a.d. 
Saivism became predominant in Bengal. During this period sobie 
Bengali Saiva teachers went to North and South India, and exercised 
considerable influence over the kings and the people there. The 
earliest known among them is Hmapatideva.^ who bore another 
name Jnana-Sivadeva. He was a native of Dakshina-Radha, in 
Gauda-desa. He settled in the Chola country, and acquired great 
renown for his divine qualities. He was known there as Svamidevar. 
He was a contemporary of Rajadhiraja ii (.\.r). 1163-1190), successor 
of Rajaraja ii on the Chola throne. In the third quarter of the 
twelfth century a.d. the Ceylonese army, under their generals Jaya- 
dratha, LankapurT and others, conquered the Papdya country, and 
forced the Pandya Kulasekhara to flee away from Madura. There- 
after they attacked the feudatories of Rajadhiraja, and threatened 
to invade the districts of Tondi and Pasi. The people in the Chola 
country got panick-stricken. Edirili-Soja-Sambuvarayan. a feuda- 
tory of Rajadhiraja. prayed to Umapatideva for offering oblation and 
worship to the great god for their safety. Umapatideva worshipped 
Siva for a period of twenty-eight days, as the result of which, it is 
.said, the Ceylonese army with its generals fled away from the Chola 
country. Ediriji-Sola-ftambuvarayan. as a token of gratitude, grant- 
ed the village of Arpakkam to Umapatideva. Umapatideva distri- 
buted the income of that village among his relations. 

The Saiva teacher Visve.svara -rambhu® exercised .still greater 
influence on the thoucht and culture of the people of the Deccan. 
He was a resident of Purv-agrama. in Dakshina-Radha. in Gau^a. 


’ Tar. 235-44; Pag Sam Jon Zang. 117-20; Vidyabhusana. op. rit. 137. 

’ Tiruvalisvara Temple inscription, at the village of Arpakkam. in the Con- 
jeeveram taluk of the Chinglcpnt dLstricl, Madra.* (IMP. i. 353, CO. No. 248 ; 
D. C. Ganguly, Eastern Cslukuat, p, 140) . 

* Malkapuram Stone Pillar Ins. The pillar stands in front of the ruined 
teaiide of VMveivBni, at Malkapuram, Guntur taluk, in the Guntur district. Madras 
(JABRS. IT. 168-02; IMP. n. ««», No. SIO). 
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He rose to the position of the chief teacher in the famous GoIakT 
matha, in the Dahala-7n<in<fa/a, situated between the Narmada and 
BhagTrathT. Drihala-manda/a was the country round the modern 
town of Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces. This Golaki matha 
was founded by Durvasas. Sadbhava-sambhu, a remote successor 
of Durvasas to the position of the High Priest of that matha, received 
three lakhs of villages as a gift from the Kalachuri king Yuvaraja I 
(c. A.D. 925), and dedicated it to the matha for its maintenance. 
In the line of Sadbhava-sambhu flourished the teachers Soma-sambhu, 
Vimala-sambhu, Sakti-sambhu, Kirti-sambhu, Vimala-siva of the 
Kerala country, and Dharma-sambhu. Dharma-sambhu’s successor 
was Visvesvara-sambhu of Bengal, who flourished in the middle of 
the thirteenth century a.d. Visvesvara-^mbhu was a great Vedic 
scholar. The Cho|a and Malava kings were his disciples. He was 
the dtkshd-guru (preceptor for initiation) of the Kakatiya king 
Ganapati (a.d. 1213-1249) of Warangal. and of a king of the Kala- 
churi dynasty of TripurT. Ganapati is stated to have been his 
(spiritual) son. Visvesvara-sambhu lived in the court of Ganapati. 
It offered a pleasing sight when he. with his gold-coloured matted 
hair, pendent ear-ornaments, and brilliant face, took his seat in the 
open Hall of Learning of Ganapati. Ganapati expressed his desire 
to grant the village of Mandara, situated in the Kandravati. in the 
Velinada-wsAayo, on the south bank of the Krishnavenl (Krishna) 
river, to his preceptor. His daughter and successor Rudramba 
granted, in Saka 1183 (=1261 a.d.). that village along with the 
village of Velahgapundi. and the lahkd lands, in the Krishnavenl 
river, to the Saiva teacher. Visvesvara-sambhu amalgamated the 
two villages, thus granted to him, into one, and named it Visvesvara- 
Golakl. He founded there a temple, a monastery, a college, a 
chatdtry for distribution of food, a maternity home, and a hospital. 
He settled there sixty families of Dravida Brahmanas, and granted 
them altogether 120 puttis of lands for their maintenance. They 
were given full power to dispose of these lands in any way they 
liked. The remaining lands were divided into three parts. The 
income of one part was granted for the maintenance of the temple 
of Siva, the income of the second was allotted for meeting the expen- 
diture of the college and the Saiva monastery, and that of the third 
was reserved for meeting the expenditure of the maternity home, 
the hospital, and the feeding-house. Altogether eight professors, — 
three for teaching Vedas, xnz.. Rig, Yajur, and Sdma, and five for 
teaching logic, literature, and Agama— were appointed for Hie 
college. One vety able physician and one expert clerk were appoint- 
ed. apparently for the hospitals. Ten dancing-women, eight drum* 
mers including two pipers, one Kashmirian (music teacher?), 
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fourteen songstresses and Kara4d drummers were employed for the 
temple. Two Brahman cooks, four servants, and six Brahman 
attendants were engaged for the monastery and the feeding-house. 
Ten village-guards, belonging to the Chola eotmtry. and known as 
Virabhadras. whose duf,v was to cut the .scrotnnis. the heads and 
stomach, were employed. The duty of the Virabhadras, mentioned 
above, cannot be properly explained. There were twenty VTra- 
mushtis. who were hhaias or poliee-offieers. The village was 
provided with a goldsmith, a coppersmith, a stone-cutter, a bamboo- 
worker, a potter, a bbscksniith, an architect, a carpenter, a barber, 
and an artisan. Some Brahmans of the .SrTvatsa-pn/ro and Sama- 
veda, who were natives of Pfirvagrama in Dakshina-R.adha of Gaud-'i. 
were appointed to suj)ervise the income and expenditure of the 
village, and to keep an account of them in writing. 

All the cmplo.vecs. referred to above, were granted lands for 
their maintenance. Their sons and grandsons etc. were given the 
right of ownership of these lands. Some lands were granted for 
meeting the expenses of the food and clothing of the §aiva ascetics. 
Kalanana fKalamukha). Pasupatas. and the stiidents. and also for 
meeting the cost of supplying food to all. irrespective of caste, who 
came to the village. Vi.svesvara-sambhu laid down that the GolakT 
line would be appointing an Achdrt/a, who would be in charge of all 
the charitable establishments of the village viz., the temple, the 
feeding-house, and the monastery. The Arhnrya must possess the 
required qualifications, viz. he must be a virtuous and a learned 
Brahman, well conversant with Saivism and its m.vsteries. He 
would be drawing in return for his .serx’ice one hundred viahkait as 
his fee. The whole Saiva community of the village was given the 
power of appointing a new Achdrya if the existing one was found 
negligent in his dut.v or was guilty of misbehaviour 

Some other benevolent activities of Visyeivnra sambhu are 
known to us be.sides those mentioned above. He founded a monas- 
tery known as TJpala in the citv of Kabsvara. and making the 
village of Ponna an anrahdra. granted it for the maintenance of the 
monastery. He installed a linoa. and founded a monasfeiy after his 
own name in the city of Afandrakuta. and donated Manepalli and 
I’ttupTlIa for their mamtenanee. He installed a linya in the citv of 
Chandravalli. and having extended the boundary of a pond, gave 
half of it to the deity. He founded a city called Visvesvara in 
Anandapada. and having installed ,4nanda (Siva) and a monastery, 
granted the city for the maintenance of the god. He .set up a linya 
after his own name, and donated the village of Kommu for its 
maintenance. In llvarapuri on the north-east of Ari.iaila, he erected 
a monastery with sixteen surrounding walls, for the maintenance of 
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the feeding-house of which his disciple king Ganapati donated a 
village. This disciple granted him Kandrakota in Pallinada as a fee 
to his preceptor. The latter installed a Unga in Nivritta, and gave it 
the dry land adjacent to Vcllala, part of the forest of the village 
Dudyala, and the whole village of Punurii. He set up a Unga in 
the northern Somasila, and donated it the village of Aitaprol. In 
§aka 1172 =:a.d. 1250. he made some gift of gold to the temple of 
Tripurantakesvara. in the Markupura taluk of the Karnul district, 
Madras Presidency. Three years later, the central shrine of this 
temple was erected by his son Santa-sambhu, under orders of king 
Ganapati.’ 

Visvesvara-sambhu’s activities in the Andhra country reveal to 
us the nature of the cultural and civic conceptions of the Bengalis 
in the early times. And we know of a few more Bengalis who 
carried on similar activities in other parts of India. 

Avighnakara. an inhabitant of Gaiida, visited Western India in 
the middle of the ninth century a.d. Krishnagiri, modern Kanheri, 
in the Bombay Presidency, was. at that time, under Kapardin, a 
chief of Koiikan, who was a subordinate of the Rashtrakuta Amogha- 
varsha i. Avighnakara excavated in the hill there a great monastery 
for the residence of monks. In Saka 775=a.d. 853. he made a 
gift of one hundred drammas, from the interest of which the monks 
residing there were to be provided with clothes after his death.^ 

Bengali also perhaps made some contribution to the famous 
K.ailnsa temple at Ellora.® 

Vasavana, a famoiis Brahman of the Vatsa-bhargava gotra 
from Gauda. settled at SiriihapallT. in the Hariyana country fmodern 
Ha»-iy.ana in the Hissar d'.strict. Punjab) . His eldest son Isanasiva 
forsook the world, proceeded to Vodamayuta (modern Badaun, 
T’nited Provinces) , and lived in a well-known Saiva monastery 
there. He received initiation from Murtigana. the chief of the 
monastery. In course of time I^nasiva himself became the chief 
of that monastery. He was a contemporary of the local Rashtrakflta 
niler Aniritapala. He founded a temple of Siva and donated for its 
maintenance the revenues of Bhadanaulika.^ 

’ IMP. a, KL. No. 99t. 

’ 7.4. xm. 13S. — InscnptioD. found on the architrave of the vMandah 
of Jhi' Darbar or Maharaja’s Cave (No. 10) at Kanheri. 

’ .A rock -cut inscription from Kailasa at Ellora runs:— "(The gift) of 
Lakshmi sporting in water and ITdadhichanda (a gana of Siva) by Bhadrihkiu* 
of the Radfae family (RSdkt-hda) ” (Burgess, In*. Cave Tem.'fi** of W. India, 
p. VI). Radhe may be tak«i as identical with Ridha. 

* El. I. 61, 68. 
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Bengalis are also known to have achieved high distinction out- 
side Bengal in the domain of literary art. It ha.s been mentioned 
above (p. 678) that a Bengali, named Sakti.svami, became the 
minister of Lalitaditya of Kashmir. His son was Kalyaiiasvami, 
who has been compared with Yajfiavalkya. Kalyanasvauu’s son 
was Kantaschaiidra, whose son was Jayanla. Jayania is identified 
with Jayantabliatta. tlie aullior of Nyaya-niaiijuri. .layanla was a 
poet and had also the gift of eloquence. He acquired thorough 
knowledgi' in Wda. Vedanga, and all other Sastras. His .son was 
Abhinaiiila, who is the author of Kadamhari-kathamra. The book 
gives in verse the brief outline of the prose composition, named 
Kddanibari, by Banabhatla.' 

Lakshmldhara. a native of the village of Bhatfa-Kosala.in 
Gauda, was a well-known poet. He went to Miilava, and lived in 
the court of the Parainara king Bhoja (.s.i>. 1000-10.75). He is the 
author of a Mahakavya entitled Chakrupdui-vijaya? 

Halayiidha. a resiflent of Navagrania, in Dakshina-RadhUa). 
.seems to have se ttled in Miilava. He composeel .sixty-four verses, 
in v. s, lI‘20=A.n. lOO.S, which are found engraved in the te mple of 
Amaresvara in Miindhata (Nimar district. Central Provinces).^ 

JIadana, who was born of a family of Gauda. was a poet of 
outstanding merit. In his early years he went to Malava. and learnt 
the art of poetry from the great Jaina .scholar A.sadhara. He obtain- 
ed the title of Rdla-sarasvati in recognition of his poetic genius. 
He rose to the position of the preceptor of the Paramura king 
Arjunavarman (a.d. 1210-1218), a remote successor of Bhoja. He 
wrote a drama entitled Pdrijaia-m^njari (also called Vijayruhi) com- 
memorating the victory of Arjunavarman over Jayasiriiha, king of 
Gujarat. He also composed three inscriptions, belonging to .Vrjuna- 
varman’s reign.* 

Gadadhara. mentioned above (p. 670). anrl his two sons 
Devadhara and Dharmadhara were poets in the c<mrt of the 
Chandella king Paramardi.* 

Ramachandra Kavibh.arati was a native of the village V’lravalT. 
in Gauda. In his early age he became thoroughly conversant with 


‘ K^daml>ari-kafhnjrdra. No II. 1 . \v 7-iS 

• IC. i. 703-704. 

’ Dr-trriplne Lift nf Inurriptiont in the CP. and Rerar hy Riii Bahadur 
HMal, Find Ed., p. 7*; Bhandarkar'* Lirt, No. 133. Iliralal refer* the date to 
Vikraiiia Saihvat. Mr, J. C. Gbo*h thinks that it i» in Aaka era and idrnliTo* 
Navagrama with a vUIacc of the same name in Hooehly district (/C. i. Mi), 

• D. C. Gaagnly, ffiti. of the Paromdra Dgruutf, 89S ; JAOS. vii. tS. 33 ; 
JASB. X. 878 ; El. xm. 101 g. 

• El. 1 . * 07 , * 14 . 
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Tarka, Vyakara^a, Sruti, Smriti, Mahakavya, Agama, Alankara, 
Chhanda, Jyotisha, and Nataka. He went to Ceylon during the 
reign of king Parakramabahu ii (c. 1225-60 a.d.) He became a 
pupil of Rahula, the well-known Buddhist scholar of Ceylon, and 
through the influence of the latter embraced Buddhism. The king 
Parakramabahu ii conferred on him the title of Bauddhagama- 
chakravarti. Ramachandra wrote three books in Ceylon, viz., 
Bkakti-sataka, Vritta-mala, and Vritta-ratndkara-pafichikd. Vrittar 
ratnakara-pahehikd was completed in the Buddha Era 1799=:A.n. 
1245.2 

The Gauda Karana-Kayasthas {supra pp. 585-86) were proficient 
in Sanskrit language and were expert scribes. They lent their 
services to various ruling dynasties for writing prasastis. The 
Aphsad inscription® of Adityasena (a.d. 672) , king of Magadha, was 
written by Sukshma-siva, a native of Ganda. An inscription^ of 
the time of Chandellas from Khajuraho (a.d. 954) was written in 
pleasing letters by the Karanika Jaddha, the Gauda. Jaddha is 
said to have attained proficiency in Sanskrit language. The Dewal 
praiatti (a.d. 992) in the Pilibhit district (United Provinces), 
was written by Takshaditya, a Karanika from Gauda, who knew 
the Kutila alphabet. The Kii^sariya inscription (a.d. 999)® of the 
time of the Chahamana Durlabharaja of Sakambharl was written 
by Mahadeva, a native of Gauda. The Nadol inscription (a.d. 
1141)^ of the Chahamana Rayapala was written by the Thakura 
Pethada, a Kayastha of the Gauda lineage. The Delhi-Siwalik 
Pillar inscription (a.d. 1163)* of the Chahamana Visaladeva was 
written by SrTpati, a Kayastha of Gauda descent. The Pendrabandh 
Plates of the Kalachuri king Pratapamalla (1214 .a.d.) were engraved 
by Pratiraja of the Gauda family who is described as the ocean of 
learning and the light (i.e. chief) of Karana (office or caste) .® 

This brief outline, based only on what is definitely known of 
the activities of some of the glorious sons of Bengal outside the land 
of their birth, throws interesting light on the part they played in 
the bigger cultural life of the Indians, both in and outside India. 


' Fw the date rf. Suvarnadvipa. i. 186. fji. 1 . 

lA. 1930. p. 97. The date is aiven Iwe as Buddha Era 1999, obvioudy 
a misprhit for 1799. 

• CII. m. M8. « El. t. m. • Ibid. 81. 

Ibid. xn. 61. » Ibid. M. 41. • lA. wx. 818. 

* El. xxm. 6, 8. 
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We have seen them holding prominent positions, political and spiri- 
tual, establishing monasteries and temples, reforming religions and 
writing .sacred and secular texts, founding cflueational institutions 
and hospitals, and contributing in various wa.vs to the lustre of the 
courts of different kings b.v their inlelh < lual i)ursuits. Everywhere 
thc,v held their position with honotir and dignit.v. and gaxe pra(ticn 
demonstration of the ideal and vision ot the cultural iinit.v of India. 
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367 

Balacbandra. k., 183, 193 
Baladeva, br., 313 
Baladhiiri. a.. 245 
Balagrama, vU , 20, 579-80 
Bitlaka. a., 319-20 
BaJali Pan, iS5 

Bala-|rada (=JaIandhari-pa Siddba. 
t., 344 

Balaputnuleva, k., 121, 671 
Balariuna images ; BaglirB 437 ; Pabar- 
pur 437, 530; R. M. 437 
Bilarfipa (=r&laka?). a., 319 
BdUvotSm-iarIm of leUri, 334 
Batgo, provmeev 188 
BaR m^tk, k,, 396-0 


Banabhatta. a.. 28. 60, 62-3. 65-6. 71-.5. 
802-8. 310. 687 

Bnncrjca. Jilcndra Nath. 408. 420, 475 
Banerji, Najiigopal, 150 

K p 10. 48. 51-2. .57. .59. 67, .3. 

ns-ioo’ 102. 117. 131. 136, M3, US. 
1.55 1.57-M, 161. 10*. 160, 171. 176. 

170-81. 1S3. 188. 106-0. 203-1. 210. 
225, 230-1. 238-4. 211, 2)51, 274, 284, 
308. 320. 133, 410, 446, 448, 450, 461, 




—S. C.. 321 
— Siitish Chandra, 301 
Banapiirn (=KoUvBrshs) . city. 25 
Bang.. CO , 226-7. 243. 255 ; .^lAnh, 19 
Baiigala, co., 208, 336-7, 340, 6)4 
Bangalabaila. loc.. 18 
Bangarh CP. of Mahli»ala I, 23. 130-7, 
305 

Bangka (=Sumatrs), id., 10 
Bapat, P. V., 424 
Barab CP. of Bhoja 1 , 119 
Barakar temples, 499, 502. 517 
Baral. P. C.. 236 
Barbak Shah, k., 316 
Barendi (=Varendri). co.. 298 
Bargaon Grant of Ralnapala, 149 
Barind (zeVarendra) . co., 20, 226 
Barmhattar (erBrahmottara) . co., 33 
Barnett, L. D., 300, 331 
Baroda CP. of Karkaraja, 14 
Barrackpur cp. of Vijayasena, 23. 95, 
206, 210, 231, 251, 399, 653 
Barua, B. M., 11. 2.50, 264, 415 
Basak, Radhagovinda. 26. 47, 56, 64, 
73-5, 77-8. 80-1. 87. 150. 181, 198, 
105-6, 109, 203. 200-70. 579. 652, 
668 

Basarb seals, 266 
Bati. id.. 19 
Bauka. ch.. Ill 
BauN. sect, 425 
Baui songs, 387 

Beal. Saniiicl. 6.5-6 61). ,2. T6-H. 87. 411. 
t)3. 41.5. ISO .587. 60V. 6!;). 0.51. 


661-3. 679 
Beame*, 156-8 
Bcbula, 392 
Brlabi-sbli. to-.. 20. 

Belava CP. of Bhojavamian, 21. 82. 1.54. 

168. 170. 107-8, 200. 2(H-4, 280. 2)2. 

320, 397-9. 408, 636, 656 
Bdvalkar. S K.. 298. 300-2 
Benares cT. of Kama. 128 
BendaJI. C.. .331, 548 
Bengala, co., 19 
Berry. J. W. E., 7 
Betai^-cfcoftduko, 28 
Bevrriilge. H., 18, 60 
BhadapaiilikA. viO., 686 
Bbade (=Bhadra-pa<la). Skidha t., 388 
Bhadra dya., 60. 86, 09 
Bhadrai^u, a., 410 
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Bha(lra-pa, SWdha t., 360 
Bhadresvara, phys., 817 
Bha«;adatta, myth, pm., 85 
Bha^a, co., 386 

Bhagalpur fp. of NarayanapSla, 106, 
117, 1*7, 188-9, 396, 405 
Bhagavad-Oita. 886 
BhSgavata Purana, 36, 403-4 
Bhagavatl-Tara. ms . illuatn.. 4** 
Bhagavatism, 40* 

Bhagavat-tattva-mahjari (of Ani- 
niddha ?) , 353 

Bhaga-vritti of Vimalamati, 314, 358 
Bha^ri, o.. 360 
Bhagj-adevl, q., 131, 133 
Bhairara images : I. M 446 ; Dinajpur 
446 

Bhakfa-mal of Nabhadasa, 368 
Bhakta-malS of Chaiidradatta, 368 
Bhakti-iataka of Ramachandra, 688 
Bhallavins, peo., .394 
Bhamahe, a., 30*. 304 
Bhandarfcar. D. R.. II. 88. 146, 179, 
*03, *07. *15, *31. *60, 469. 307, 341. 
406. 41*. 586-8, 666. 669, 687 
—Sir R. G., 497. .309, 313. 353-4, 857, 
3*8. 408. 405. 408 

Bhandarkar Oriental Rrsearrh Institute, 
Poona. 34*. 3.57 
Bhandi, gen.. 64-3, 71-4, 74 
Bhangala, co., 104, 184-5, 187, 194, 
SM.7 

Bhaim. phya., 316 
Bhanukara. a., 315 

BkHnumat}, comm., of Chakrapenidatta 
317 

Bharadraja. Maga 6r., .583 
Rhantaiva dyn., 79 
Rharala. a.. 41*. *96. 803. 616 
Bharata Mailika. comm., 4*. 306 591 

esi 

Bhirgava. myth. k.. 399 
Bharhnl railings. 540 
Bharthari. k.. 183 
Bhasa. a., 404 

Bhaahd-vritti. comm., of Purushotlama 
358-9 

Bha.skara. k., 137 

Rhaskaravarman. k.. 31. 63-4. 77-8. 90-1 
85-6. 9*. *94. 405, .586, 646 
BhSlera cp. of tenadeva, *56. 575, 590 
Bhateri cp. of Ke^radeva. 836 654 
658. 660 
Bhati. loc., 19 
Bhatfa Ja.\-antaka. a., SIO 
Bbatta-KoiSala, viS., 687 
Bhatta (ue KunOu^) 

Bhatia Kariyapa. «)6 : 6r.. esi 
Bhatfa Xilakanfha. o., 618 
BhaRa Utpala. 3*1 
Bhattacliaora> Benoytoeh. SW-7. 9 *g 
S3*-4, 473. 67* ’ 

— Bhapatosh, 353 


— Bisvc8^•a^, 186 

— Diiiesh Chandra. 177, 179-81, 410, 430, 
*34. 435-6, 314. 358-9 
— Durgamohan. 354-5. 396 
—.1. N.. 571, 573, 585-6, 591-* 

— Kalipada, 633 
— ^Lalmohan, *51 
— Sivaprasad, 304 
— Vidhusekhara, 301, 330 
Bhattasali. Nalini Kanta, 7, 51, 168, 
181. 193-4. *00, 204. 236, 432, 414-3, 
446. 451, 461-2. 473, 666-7 
Bhaiti-kdvya, 358 

Bhatti-tikd of Bharata Mailika. 591 
Bhattoji Dlkshita, lex., 314 
Bhavadeva Bhatta, a., 199, 401-3. 480, 
805. 318-44, 351, 355, 397. 428, 584, 
576-7. 579. 584, 591, 593-5, 600-3, 
611-2. 616, 619, 631-4, 636 
Bhavagrama, vill., 40. 

Bhdva-svttbhdva of Madhava, 815 
Bhavaviveka. a., 335 
Bhnvishya Purana, 13. 15, 454 
Bhavudeva. donor. 193 
Bheraghat Ins. of Karna, 144, 197 
Bhima, epic hero, 8, 38 
BhTma. Kaivarta ch., 154-6, 158-60, 164, 
166. 199, 404, 410-11, 259 
Bhimapala, k., 317 
Bhlmasena, a., 314; suz., 848 
Bhimayasas, ch., 156, 158, 259 
Bhimer Jangal, loc., 155 
Bhogadevarasa, gen., 147 
Bbogali, Naga kingdom. 161 
Bbogata, to., 534 

Bbogavall (Bbogali), cap. cit.v, 161 
Bhogavatipura, city, 161 
Bbojadeva, a., 304, 354 
Bboja. br.. 368, 679; co., 107-8 
Bhoja, Paramara k., 409, 687 
Bboja 1 , Pralibara k.. 13, 114, 118-9, 
143. 148, 343 : n, 148-9 
Rbojakata, k.. 108 

Bhojavarman. Cbandella k., 586; 

Varman k., 154, 168, 197, 403-4, *84, 
3*0, 397. 656 
Bbottade^ co., 407 
Bbowal (BbawaJ) cp. of Lakshmapasena, 
413. 8.34, 488, 584 
Bhraln-dvitiya, cerm,, 607 
bhu-hala, land-measure, 654 
bhu-khddi, land-measure, 653-4 
Bbumigarbba, f., 676 
Bbnmisangba, k., 676 
BhOrimeshtbi (°»eabtbika, *srishti). 

viU., 14. *1, 313, Sm. 686 
Bbosttko. Siddha t.. 847. Ml-*, 419 
Bbuvaneia, co., 14 

Bbnvajie4\mra Ins. of Bhavadeea 

BhaRa, *01-8, 806. 323 
Bijanagar, 158 

Bilbapa, o, 147 

Bahari ins. of Yavaitja i, 1*8, ISM 
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Biri^ temple niins. 510 
Bitpalo. art., 584 
Blorh. The<Mlor, 51. ?86 
Blfx-hm.iiin, H., l.>7 
B<M!!iayiiiia, a.. 304 

H(wlhl!/nnn f)hnniuinttrn, 8(t. 'JOd. 304 
B<wlli-Gii\n IiK of .^iokni-halln. <41, 
4.S3-1 

n.va Ills, of Rndffhasoiin. 450 
ll<Ml!i-(in\ a Iio.. of 1 lliaritiiipnlii. tW!T 
Bo<lli-Gn.\a Ins. of Javni'lirliandra. 440 
B<M!hi tna'. 00-7 
n<Klliilih:idra. a . 8,87 
Bodhirhan/tfralnra of Santidi'\ a. 881 
B(Klhi-rhitta-i ih/u-rharnnn-tiliiii (iioi/ko/u 
of Put all, 887 
Bodhinajmra. rilv, 8t0-.70 
Bmlhipatlm-pm/lij-t of Dipaiikara 
SrijnSna. 077 

BixIhi-praltrirJinnn-vntli of .IdSri 88 1 
Boillii.aattva. .^rliSrva f = ;^at.| Ir.nk'.hila) 
t.. .834 


Kirtail 468 ; MaiHiyapari 408 ; Malm- 
kali 503 ; Mapiyur Math (aluc'co) 
543 ; ^ivvati 466. 508 ; Sultuifpinj 
(i-opjar) 543 ; rjaiii 4<!0, 544 
Biidillia teni]4e. mm. illtirin., 503 
Biiddlia-jfiana, *ch.. 848 
Btiftdha-hajMiIa-lavtra. ,8.8.7 
Ituildharaja, k., 58 
Biiddharilhi Tarii. mm. illujitti., 444 
Hiiddhacena, Sena 440 
Biiddhaseiia. k. of Pitlii 48t. 4.70-01 
Hitddliinianla Khan, k . 480 
Bolder, (ic-orp. 107, 307. 311. 318. .81.7, 
,868 

BoritcMv. JaiiirM. 404, 080 
BumeH. A. (■ , 300 
Boston, 100-1, 115, 183 
Butlor, loc.. 48 

Calaiid, \V., 374 

Calrulla Sanskrit College Library. 344. 
8.70 


Bon-JK) religion. 074 
Bonnerjea. Bireii. .87.7 
Bose. Nandalal. 440 
— Phanindra Xath, 3.83. 077 
Boston Museum. 510, .7.54 
Brahma, co.. 33 
Brahma image. Gliatnacar. 130 
Brahmachari. Nityasvanip 306 
Brahmakshatriyn. caste. 4a5-7. 441 
Brahma Purina, 1.3. 479. 404 
Brahma nilra-hhashya of Sankara. 300 
Brahma-rairarta Purina, 369, 507 0, 
571-4. 574. .7,88 .790-4. 01 0 
Brahma-Vishnu image. I. M,. 433 
Bmhma-yamala. 400-7 
Brihmnna-mrvnrvn of llalnMidlia. 31S 
3.71-7, 580. 5.S4. 000. 636 
Brahman! image. Vi«,P M 4.75 
Brahmanl-grama-manifa/a, 44 
Bnihmnttara, rn.. S3 
Braja-boli. apeerh. .3«< 

Bfikad-dharma Purina. .767*0. .771-4 

57*. 578. 583. .58.7-6, 588 jpo .794 
606 611-4 

Briha-spati. a. 467. 618; m., . .731 
Brihaspafi relief. Piharpiir. 4.79 
Brikat-kathi of Guna.dli,'a. .747 
Brihai -mmhrta of 7*erahMmdd-.y. 18 f.7 
17. 403. 4.79. 464. .710 
British iMi-ido-i .740 

Brom-ton. i.. 677 
Baam-ya monastery, 8 . 88 . 117 673 
Bian-hayur. 49S..0. 3|». Sit 347-8 

.830-34. 334. .8.86-38. S40-I 34S-.7o’ 

S78. SSS. 673 
BwHhatiam. Jamea. 419. 654 
Bwihi. »9tk. ptn., 197 


k^m. 50 . $ 63 , nm 

BadtOagiqiia, MaMmtvOta, 671 
BwhOm iiiMfcs: Miml 4W6. «$ 


calta, gold coin, 45. 664 
Cambridge Uniycniily Library. 348. 540 
Chaeh-nama, 68. 445 
(^hadaspasa-pofako, 643 
Chaitanya. /.. 300-70, 300. 444 
Chaitanya-hhAgavaia, 444 
Cliailanvadasa. comm,, 367-8 
Chakladar. H. C., 304. 550-61 
Chakrabortti. S. K., 664. 60# 
Chakrapankiatta, a., 316-8 
Chakmpiru-vijaya of Lakshmblhara, 687 
Chakra~$amvara-tantra. 386 
Chakraayamin (V'iahpu), 400 
Chakrayarii. Chinlaharan. 10. 430, 434, 
438. SIS. 343. 864 

— Manomoluin. 60. 430, 434. 4.74. .840. 

3*4-4. .8.74. .376, 364-4. 366. 368 
— P. B, 453 

— P. ( 657 

— .Srinh Cbandra. .81 1, 3.5H-9. .367 
t'hakrajudha. irrul . I(H}.7, 109. H ]79 
Champa, rap ril.y. I.i. 17. 3| 

Champa. <0. 183. 405. 399. 400 114 
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Cbampihalti ('biltil. ril . 3.74 6.37 
Cbampanagari. city. 13. 31 
Champila ?-okanalha, mm. illvjiln . 144 
Chamnmia images - Altaha«a (Dantnrk) 
kii; Belna (BuimsKiyai 4.7.7; Daita 
455; Jemnkandi (danciugi 4.75: R.M. 
tpLsitaaana and Charrhikat 4.7,7 
Chanaka. k.. SS5. 683 
('banakyachanflra. prince, 365 
('kAnakya-tataka. 99 
Oian Ontb. k, 67,7. 677 
rdMund. metrhant, ^ 

Chanda. Ramaptiuiad. 67. 73. 1.7.8. 164. 
191. 433, 454. S07. 598, 4«W. 406. 4.84-3. 
557. 559-61. .763, .781. 6.8*. 534 
Ompdagrima. vS., 468, .785 
( handaka iChandraka). o.. 490 
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Ckanda-kauiika of Kshemlsvara, 143-4, 
308-9 

Cbandalos, trilje, 593 
Chnndanapala. k., 348 
Cliandarjuna, k., lo8 
Chandavara. loe., 379 
Chanda vartnaii, k.. 198 
Chandeivara, a., 321 
Chap^lesvara Thakkura, a., 353 
Chandi. 21 

Chandldaaa, Ananta Badu, 377, 383, 
390-91, 424 

Chandi imagea : Dalbazar (inscribed) 
451, 539, 544-5 ; Mahesvarp^ha 451 ; 
Mandoil 451 

Chandi Loro Jongrang, 511 
Chandi Panataran, 4M 
Chandi Pa von, 497 
Chandi Sewn, 511 

Chandiraau Image Ins. of Ramap^a, 166 
Chandra, k., 15, 47-8 
Chandra, myth, pert., 197 
Chandra image, Pah^ur. 459 
Chandra, lex., 300 

Chandrachar}’a (riChandragomin), lex., 
297 

Chandrackiida-charita of Umapati, 365 
Chandradasa, a., 298 
Chandmdatta, o., 368 
Chandradeva, k., 165, 169, 181 
ChandradvTpa, co., 17-8, 135. 195, 298-9, 
342, 422 

Chandragarbha (=:Olpahkara Srijnana), 
o., 674 

Chandragorain, lex., 296-9. 313. 330. 
358. 681 

Chandragupta, Mauo’a emp., 44, 143. 
410 

Chandragupta i, Gupta k.. 47-8, 69, 
Chandragupta «, Gupta k., 47-8, 405-6 
Chandrakirti. a., 298-9, 681 
Chandrakirti, t., 674 
Chandra k<num, a., 298 
Chandramia. ifc., -18 

Chandm-prahhd of Bharata Mallika 22 
591, 682 ’ ■ 

Chandrardhamanii (city of). 10, 32 
Chandrascna, prince, 38 
Chandrascna. k., 228 
Chandravaili. city. 685 
Chandravarman, k., 30. 45 48 970 
294. 400 ’ ’ 

Chandmvanna-koia. SO, 45 
Ckdndra-vydkarana of Chandragoinin 
297. 299, 681 

Chandu Pandita. comm., 307 
Chang-J^n. amb., 662 
Chahgu-Naiayapa (Vohnu), 402 
Charaka, a., 316-7 

Chamka-taiparsa-dipiha, comm., of 
Chakrapanidatta, 317 
Charasiiii^ city, 682 
Charilravardhana, comm., 296 


Charpentier, Jarl, 291 
Charyacharya-vinischaya, 332, 338, 340-2, 

345, 347, 349-50, 351 
Chary a-dohdkota-gltika of Kahhana, 350 
Charya-glti of Dipahkara SrTjfiana, 334 
Charyd-padas, 383-4. 593, 003, 606, €08, 

612, 614-5, 617, 051, 669 
Chashtana, k., 521 
Chatigrama, he., 33. 345 
Chatiia, a., 388 
Chatsu Ins. of Baladitya, 129 
Chattala, co., 377 
Chatterji, Bijan Raj, 191 
— Suniti Kumar, 181, 291, 298, 332, 

341, 348, 372. 374, 384, 389, 391 
562-3, 565, 620 

ChatuT-abharana of Bhusuku, 332 
Chaturbhuja, a., 305, 396 
Chdturmdsya-paddhaii of Auiruddha. 353 
Chaturthakhanda, vill., 636 
Chaturvarga-chintdmani of Hemadri, 321 
Chaturvyuha-vada. 402 
Chaudhuri, Amiri, 261 
Chauran^natha (Chaurahgin), t., 344, 423 
Chaurasi CP. of §ivakara, 85, 117 
Chavannes, Eduard, 69-70, 87, 414 
Chayaju-Narayaiia (Vishnu), 402 
Chedi, CO., 148, 367 
Chera, co., 208 
Chess, game, 615 
Chhagaleya. a., 611 
Chbandada, br., 631 
Chhando^raindkara of Ratnakara-santi, 

832 

Chhandoga-karmaniishthuna-paddhati of 
Bhavadeva Bhatta, 321-2, 355 
Ckhdndoga-pariiithta of Katyayana, 357 
Chhdndoga-paris’.thta of Kc^va Misra, 

318 

Chhdndoga-parauhpi-prakdta, 632 
Chhdndogya-hrdhmana, 355 
Chhdndogya-mantra-bhdthya of Guna- 

vishnu, 354-5 

Chhdndogya-pariiiehta-prakdsa of Nara- 
yana, 636 

Chhdndogya Vpardikad. 306 
Chhavaggiyas, sect, 415 
Chhinda-praiatti of Sriharsha, 807 
Chhittaraja, k., 124 
Chikitta of Madbava, 315 
^^^^■^ah&rnava (of Vahgasena 317 
Ch^tta^mmgraha of Chakrapanidatta, 

S16 

Ch^ta-tdTa-mrhgraha of Vangasena, 317 
C^g-fe-tsong (=Saabhadra), t, 680 
Cbing-Kiwao period, 79 
Chinntana-auana, p., 867 
^tagong CP. of Damodam. 258, 660 “ I 

Cluttagong CP. of Kantideva, 20, 81, 

IM. 428 i 

^itragnpta, myth, pert., 586 . I 

^trakfitaavimin (Vkhpa), 402 
ChitflumAika, g, 426 
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Chitta-chaitanya-iamanopSya of Sauti- 
cfe\-a, 831 
Clio|a, CO., 808 
Choiaa, peo., 180. 970 
Cho»khnml>a Sanskrit Sorifs, 818 
ChuHa-karatia. rcmi . .’iOS 
('liuduinaiii, port, 31 
Chunda iinn(?e. Nivanmtpur, 473 
Chunda, ms. illu.itn.. 488 
Chunda-vara-ldiavana. Pattikera. 473 
Cobbaduk ( =Kapotak,sha) , river, 11 
colandia. sea-coin" Gfil 

Colebrtwke, II, 301, 384, 575-6 
Collins, Mark, 109 

Coomar.a.swaniy. K, 43,7. 409. 501, 

503, 549. 5.5.5 

Copper-plate eiicravincs : Cormiarn- 

swaniy 5.55 ; Meliar rp, .5.5.5 : Simd.ir- 
ban CP. 5.5.5 

Cordier, H., 11.5, 89.3, 313. 38.5. 331-8. 

3S4-7. 340-50. 417-S. 490. 073. 077 
Courtillier, G.. .368 
Cowell, E. B.. 409 

Cunnincham. Sir Alexander. 86. 8 1 7 . 468 
Curtius, Quintu.s, 41. 43 

Dacca (Daibazar) Chandi Iniace Ins. 

of Lakship.anasena, 451 
Dacca Sahitya Parishat, 473. 497 
Dahala, co., 187 
Dahaia-mon/fa/a, 684 
Dak. p., 391 
Ddicdrnava, 95, 383-4 
Dakshina-Ko^Ia, co., 581 
Dakahina-Radhti. 16, 80-1, 37-8, 810, 
313, ,356. 588, 588. 688, 685. 687 
Dakshinalya-pravfilti, draniatic mode, 
304 

Damalipta f =:Taniralipta) . port. 10, 
98. 30 

Damayanti, epic q., 307 
Damirica, co., 663 
D&mociara, na., 848 
Damodaro-rleva, k., 17. 89, 888. 853-5. 
680 

Damodaragapta. Later Gapta k., 57 
Dimodara-Gupla, k. of Jayapora. 961 
Damodarpur cp., 49. 55, 866-8, 400, 405. 

564, 645, 659-60 
Damnka, m., 354 

Donald harmn-jmikriyS of Bharadeva. 383 
Dina-nSgara of Valiaia'wna, 816. 818, 
830, 35.3-4. 583 
Danasila. a., 3.36, 418 
Danda-bhiikti, co., 8.3. .38, 1384>. 157 
873. 493 

Dapda-bbukti-maadafa. 83. 87. 656 
Dan^-viveka of Vardhamiiia, 381 
I^HKiiiiiaiiadevi, q,, 117 
Dapdin. a.. 89, 308-4 
DBbgadaaa, Kaya^Jia. 588 
DwmjaodhihBva, Aroija, k., SS, 84*. 
856, 630 


Danuj Rai. k., 855 
Darbhapani, min., 116, 119, 874, 305 
Darika (Dari-pSda) . Siddha t., 3.50 
Darviibhisara, co., 678 
Das. Sarat Chandra, 91, 144-5. 183, 
831-3, .588, 678 

Das Gupta. Cliaru Chandra, 831-8 
— Nnlini Nath. 110, 118, 108. 307. 

33.3. .337 

r>cun-bala-knrika of Purushottama. 358 
Dasjdiara. cerm., 608 
Dasa-karwa~<iij>ika, 3.50 

padtikati, ("Chknn~ 
doga-karm'iiiiishthdna-paddhati) of 
Rlinvmieva Bhatta. 398 
I'^oia-karmn-pnddhoti of Pasupati, .350 
Daiakumdra-chariia, of Dandin. 10. 88. 
89. 109 

Diisaralha. Mnca hr.. 583 
Dnsaratha, epic k., 995 
Dasnratha-deva, k., S3. 888. 953-5. 880, 
580 

Daia-nijmka, 390, 

Dasa-tikn, comm.. 861 
Dasl-Kharvatika. sect. 410 
Daiopadeia of Kshemendra, 609 
dofyus, trit)e. 7. 36, 890 
Dalar. V.K.. 817 

Dattoka-tdaka of Bh-ivadeva Bhaffa, 
381 

Daulatpur CP. of Bhoja. 110 
Daya-bkdga of Jlmutavahanu. 319, 393-4, 
575, 601 

Ddya-tattva of Ratrhuuaudana. 319 
Dayitavishpu. br., 98-9 
De. S. K., 896, 307-8, SIO. 315. 359, 
368, 369, 371-9 
Debal, city, 845 
De Hum, a., 157 
Ilercaii CoHece. Poona, 854, 357 
Drddadevi, q., 99 
Debar temple*. Bankura. 499, 501 
de Hevesy. Guillaume. 374 
Deo-Baranork Ins. of Jivilacupla li, 
57. 59 

tWcarh Gupta temple. 583 
IXeoli rp. of Krishna III, 131 
denaritu auretu. coins, 60,5 
Deopara Ins. of Vijayascna. 170. 805-7, 
810-15. 364-5. 399, 5.34. ,584, 619 644, 
657-8 

Deaaka t.Selakal. In, 10 
DruJliidi Sarvini Imaffe Ins., 86 
Deuliyi bnck tem]de. Burdwan, .500 
deva-ddth, 610 
IVs-adstla. t., 415. 484 
Devadhara, p., 687 
DevaitBpa, phyt., 317 
Deeapama, Piff.. 381 
Drva^upta. k. of Ja.vapura. 861 
DevajfopU. Later GupU k., 81. 87 
Deracupla, k. of Malava. 58. 61-8. 63. 78 
Devakaracbaodni (Divakara*), o., 336 
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Devakhadga, k., 86-8. 99, 274, 483, 524 
648, 651 

Devakota (Devi°), toe., 25 
Devala, br., 631 
Devanabhatta, a., 618 
Devanagere TaJuq Ins., 147 
Devapala, k., 18, 31, lOO, 102-3, 107, 
109, 112, 114-30, ISO, 142-3, 156, 171, 
185, 188-9, 208, 217, 222, 228, 260, 
274, 276-7, 305, 311, 319, 321, 332, 
338, 345, 347, 540, 671 
Devapala, Paramara k., 579 
Devasimha, k., 238 
Devavarma, k., 87 

Devendravannan, k., 21, 161, 163, 582 
Devi images: IJH. 452; Ittgajipara 
452; Niyamatpur 452; Sliekhati 452; 
Simla 452 

Devikofa, (Devakota), loc., 25 
Devlkola monastery, 417 
Devi Purana, 407, 452 
Dewal praiatU (Ins.), 688 
Dgra-las-rgyal-wa (=:Jetari), t., 682 
Dhammachandra, k., 193 
Dhanadatta, *»., 426 
Dhanaaiaha cp. of Kumaragupta i, 49 
268 

Dhanafljaya, a., 623 

Dhanadjaya, br., 355 

Dhanafijaya, m., 365 

D^aiijaya, myth, pen., 399 

Dhanapati, merchant, 392 

Dhanga, k., 120, 132, 134 

Dhara, city, 350 

Dharatiidhara, p., 364 

Dharaiura, k., 629 

Dharkhandra, leg. k., 186 

Dbarma (=Dharmapala), k., 111-2 

Ubarma, tn., 534 

Dharmadasa, a., 350 

Dbarmadasa, lex., 297 

Dhannadbara, p., 687 

D*orma^*om,-M„«cAajfa of Jetari, 334 

(=Dh«m.pil.>, k., 1*4 
L»iiarmiigiri, priest, 240 
Dharmaltlrti, 188, 186 
DWma-r^aja/a of Ghanarama, loo 
Uharmamsu, br., 631 

Dharmapal. city. 185 
Dbarmapala. is-4, 23 31 k mi 
J04.16. 118. 122-3. 1^. 4 

»17, 222. 260, 274, 276-7 979 jia« 
3*1. 327, 330. 337, 342 SK 
«1. 405. 428. 

m. 646. 651. 660. 667. 672. oVS®' 
armape a. k. of Kan^pa, 160-1 
Dhannapala. 331. 345, 415 


, Dharmapala-deva-mahaviliara (=Soma- 
pura), 417 

Dharmapur (Dharampur), city. 185-6 
Dharmarakshita. t., 259, 074 
Dharma-ratna of Jlmiitavahana, 323 
Dharma-fembhu, t., 684 
Dharma-Thakur, cult, 425 
Dharma-viveka of Mahakavi Halayudha, 
357 

Dharyagrama. t'ill., 251 
Dhatu-patha of Bhlmasena. 314 
Dhatu-pradipa of Maitreyarakshila, 314 
Dhavala, a., 325 

Dhekkari (Dhekkariya) , loc., 146-7, 

157, 275 

Dhekur-gadh, loc., 392 
Dhtman, art., 534 
Dhisena (Vijayasena) , leg. k., 248 
Dhod Ins., 586 
Dhosagrama, vill., 400 
Dhoyl (Dhoi. Dhoyika, Dhuyi), p.. 10( 
32-3, 181, 219. 252. 363-5, 369, 609, 
618-9 

Dhruva, k., 13. 104-6, 110, 120 
Dhruvananda Misra, a., 623. 630 
Dhruvilatl, vill., 26 
DhuUa CP. of Srichandra. 654 
Digvijnya-prnkasa, 10, 14-5, 21 
Dikshit, K. N. 58, 115, 400-1, 435, 440-1, 
463, 490, 501, 506-8, 511, 525, 579, 
593, 660. 667 
Dilli, city, 678 

Dinajpur miniature stone temple, 499, 
.500 

Dinajpur Pillar In.s. of Kunjaragha^- 
varsha. 133, 167, 191 
Dinnnath. Rnmchandra, 365 
dinara, coins. 665-6 
Dinnaga, a., 15 
Diodoru.s, a., 41-3 
Dipaihkara, o., 334 
Dipankara-bhadra, a., 334 
Dlpankara-cbandra, a., 334 
Dipahkara-raksbita, a., 334 
Dipeiikara Snjnana Atlsa, <., 144-5, 1861 
831-2. 334-6, 339, 341, 846, 387, 
418-20. 674-7, 682-3 
Dipanvila, feet., 608 
Dirghasi Ins.. 162 
Dirghatamas, sage, 563 
Divakaraebandra (Devakara**!, a., 336 
Divakara-vajra, a., 336 
Divya (Divoka, Diwofca), Kaivarta eh., 
150-54, 156, 170, 198-200, 210, 591 
Diyya-emriti-uteava. 153-4 
Divyavadana, 409, 411-2 
Diw-koi (Devakota. Devikota), foe, 25 
Diaon, R, B., 460 

^o^harya-ifitikd-dpskti of Kjla-p&il% 

Doha-koia, Mokshakaragnpta’s eotnut- 
on. 337 "B 

Doha-kt^ of I&Tslipacharya, 848 
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Doka-koia of Krishpavajra. 347 
Dohd-koia of Sarulia-ptula, 3t8 
Dohn-koia of Tilopa, S4B 
Dohn-kosa of Virupn, 315 
Donibi-Hornka. SldJhii f., 345 
nonilji-jia, Siildlm t., 34i 
Doiiiiiiaiiaprila, c/i,, 2^5-3, 22(1, 2S1-2, 
426-7 

l)oTi(;ri (j;rriiiia) , i iff., 5C5 
Draliii, m.. 124 
Dralm-dpun. k., 124 
Driiksliiiranm Ins., 103-4 
dramma, coins, 607, 6S6 
DravTda, co , IIO. 120-21 
Dravalas (Dravidas). 117, 120. 3(KI 
Draviia-guna-Sitiixjiaha of Cliakraiiani- 
dalta. 317-8 

drona (dronavdpa) , land-meiLsurc. 051-4, 
665 

Duarte Bailmsa, Irvlr., O.iO 
Dudhpaiii Rock Ins. of I davamana. 30 
Dudj ala. vdl., 680 

Durga images: Belna 15 4; l):tk-0ia- 
Muhamniadpur 450; Duiit.i I.'.:!; 
Sakla 453 

Durgd-saptaiati, (Markandci/a Purimv . 

453 

Durgasiriiha, lex., 300 
Ehirghaia-vritti of Aanuia. 3.59, 387 
Durgotsava. fett., 620 
Durlabha, k., 143 
Duriabhadevl, q., 143 
Durlabha Mallika, a.. 186 
Durlabharaja. A-., 105, 688 
Durva.sas, (., 684 
Dur.vodhana. epic A., 38 
Dutt, Kalidas, 459 
Dullhagamani, A., 412 
Dviraka, city, 108 

Dribhuja-herukn-sddhana of Rhu-suku 
332 

Dvija-nagana of Halayuilha, 357 
Dvlpasimha. A., 248 
Dvirupa-koda of Purushottama. 360 
Dvorapavardhana, A., 158, 199, 211 
Oy-uta-pratipada, /erf., 606-7 

Edeaiia, city, 76 
Edgerton, F.. 3.30 

Edilpor CP. of Ke4av8.«ena. 214. 22.5-6. 

618. 647, 6.57-8, 60s 
Fklirili-Aola-Aamhuvara.i an, irud . 6s3 
Edu Misra. a . (»23 
Eggiding. 315 s. .322. .352-4. 3.57. .360 
l.kad/iit-lnH! a of Raghunandafi*. 3.53 
Ekdkxhara-kom of Pnru.shot tama. .360 
Ktlesvar temple. Bankura. 498 
Elliot. H. M.. 653 

&aa StoDe Ins. of Samadragupta, 99 
Euxine, pwt. 661 


Fa-hien, frti/r.. 29, 294, 412-3, 480. 548, 
660. 082, 067 

Funipur (Manipur) , lor., 240 
A'liridpur <P, 10, 30. 51, 271. .399 
Fusil era. 237 
Ferijusson. James, SO, UH 
FirK. H., .'5!)] 

Five Iixlias. ro., 65 

Fiml of coins- n<‘nw (WU : 

Mfiiidu 6f>J ; TnniliiU 004 ; Wari- 
Hiittir 004 

FIc<*l. J. F.. 1.5. 47. 57, o;>. 8l, 09, 114. 
.HOH 

Fort 4Vtiliniti, ('alcultn, 10 

Fomli.-r. A. 17-S. 60. 101. 4i«. 473. 

4S(>. 4S.’>-r,. 405. 50x*-3. 51S-0 
Fninrke. .A H.. 01. 03, li4-5. 331, 
G7i. 674-5 
— R. (>.. *?0i 
Frc-^lerii k«’. a . 1?. 

Fritzs, Lmlwi-/. 30S 
/ uiuli-us jKiIatrrt , 24.5 


Ciari^lhara \'hh1,\u. a.. 317 
Gafiuilhnra. rovim., 317 
<fn4Jaflhara. 677 

Gu/Iadhanu nun , 670. 6S7 
(fuekwad Oriental Seritw. 100. 108. 143 
Gahtira, ro., 353 

Oaja-ckthit^'t i (Inja-voidya, Gaja^vidyti, 
Gajdyurveda, Hnffiy-aynnedn) of 
r^akapya, 295 

Gaja-Lakj»hmi imaj;:e, RJ^I., 439 
GaJava, .sa^, 590 
GaJaya. ch., 210 
Gana-jialha, *03, 207 
(tanapnli, k, 6S4. 0^0 
Gaiia}>at,\a«. ios. 417-9 
Gana-vritfi of I’unr hot lama. 35H 
y^ndoJcn. romn. 44. 064 
<>aiid«ri<lac ((iandandai. (iangan.l.'ir, 
(iangaradai). fHo., 41 -3 
Gamlharn, co . I(I7-S. IlH 
(iandliara.*. pro, 21 . » 

Ganosa images Bangarh (dai.c n ') 
41S. l.M ,.i.n,„,ng, 448 ; Paliaipiir 
448 ; Rs;npal 449 
(•ang ( = Bhagira(hii. ri'cr. 226 
Gang (=L(;irii-csa<lr\a;. A, HI 
fianga. co.. 131 

f.anga imagi . ; Biiaiira-ila 462 ; I>eo- 
j«ra 462. IGaripiir K2; Triscai 462 
(■angadcra. A.. 141, 170 
liangiijbarii. hr., 679 
Gangadbara. Mspa hr., 583 

Gali^igBti. />r. 628 

Gangarrdae iGangarirlai; . pro 2 35 

41-4. 263. 616-7 ’ 

GaUgas, peo., 120 
Gahgiaagara, 107, 125 
G«ict. cty. 11. .30. 42 . u. Chi. 604 
Ipadhyaya, a., SI 3, 318 


IP^Myegon, Ba, Slit 
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Gangeyadeva (=Gangadeva) . Gauda- 
G^^ycdeva. Kalachuri k., 140-1, 144-5, 


180. *00 

Ganguly D. C., 57-9. 61, 69, 73, 75, 
78 no. 1*3. 1*6, 137, 14*. 198. *03. 
805-6, 579. 683, 687 
Ganjam cp. of Sashka, 60 
Gaonri cP. ot Vakpati Mu&ja, 21 


Garbe, R., 30* 

Garbhadhana, cerm., 595 
Garbhapada, t., 334, 68* 

Garbhari-pa (Garbha-pada, Gabhur 
Siddha, Garvari-pada) , Siddha 1., 349 
Garga, t., 405 
Garga, mvx-t 115-6, 274 
Garlog, CO., 676 
Ganida image, B.M., 439 
Garuda Pillar, Badal, 401, 617 
Garuda Purdrui, 444 
Gastaldi, a., 19 
Gauda, cap. city. 251. 6*6 
Gaudaa, j>eo., 37, 84, 131, *79, 300, 
802-4, 6*1 


Gauda Abhinanda, a., 310-1 
Gaudacharj'a (zzGaudapada), a., 301 
Gauda-jana, peo., 14 
Gaudaka. co., 13, 27 
Gauda-wiando/a, 14, 83, 311 
Gauda Marga (Riti), 302-3 
Gauif-orvUa-kula-praiasti of ^rl-Harah.a, 


*15 


Gaudapada, a., 300-1 
Gavdapdda-karika of Gaudapada, 300-2 
Gau^pura, city, 10, 12, 29 
Gauda-nish^a, 14 
Gsuda-lantra, 79 
‘Gauda trouble,’ 71-2 
Oouda-vaho of Vakpatiraja, 82-3, 89, 
9A4 

Gauda-vUhaya, 12-3 
Gaud! Riti. 302-4, 806 
Gaa(a (=Gauda). co., 14 
Gaur (=;Gau^), co., 2*6 
Gaura (=:Gauda), co., 679 
Gauragovinda {aiiat Govindasiiiiha) , k., 
8.56 

Gautama Smriti, 691 
Gaya Krishnadvanka Temple Ins. of 
N'ayapala. 407 

Gaya Ins. of Asokacballa. 260 
Gayadatubga, k., 20, 194 
Geiger. Wilhelm, 263, 412 
GbigharakaHi-pafoIra, 18, 643 
Ghanarama. a., 100 
Ghanta-pfi (=:Vajra), Siddha t, 327 
Ghatotkacha, epic hero. 38 
Ghi^vasuddin Balhan, 265 
Ghiyasudtlin ‘Iwaa, Sultan 226 
Ghosh, Ajil. 5*5. 649, 652 
— Deraprasad. 555 

— Jogendra Chandra, 16, i^IOO, 143, 


145, 180, 190-1. 231-2, 308, 679, 

588,’ 687 

— ^Panchanan, 323 

Ghoshal. U. N., 158-4, 266-7, 269-70, 
272, 278, 284, 286, 646-7 
Ghoshrawan Ins. of Devapala, 122 
Ghugrahati CP. of Samacharadeva, 26, 51 
Ghurye, G. S.. 571, 578 
Girivarta, co., 183 

Gita-govinda of Jayadeva, 363-4, 367, 
369-70, 372-3, 389-91 
Gobhila, fl., 319, 352 


Godasa, t., 410 
Godasa-gana, sect., 410 
Code, P. K., 318 
Goggadesa, co., 675 
Goharwa CP., 132, 141 
Gokalika-mondola, 93-4 
Gokarna, loc., 106-7 
Gokul excr>s., 508 
Gokiila, min., 679 

Gokula-deva (°bhumipalB) , k., 256 
GolakJ-matha, monastery, 684 
Gomatikoftaka, loc., 81 
Gona, hr., 318 

Gopachandra, k., SI -6, 85, 90, *69, 971, 
645, 659 

Gopala I, k., 97-103, 115, 117, 153, 177, 
182, 184-5, 187-8, 215, 260. 549, 672 
Gopala n, k., 26, 32, 125, 131-2, 1S4-6, 
140, 167, 179, 190-1 
Gopala m, k., 167-8, 181, 444, 639, 
544, 549 

Gopalabhalta, a., 239-40 
Gopala-keli-chandrikd ot Bamakrishna, 
372 


Goparaja, k., 198 

Gopesvar Ins. of .Anekamalla, 678 
Gopichand (Gopichandra, Govinda* 
chandra), leg. k., 186, 344-5, 347, 
351, 385, 392, 418 

Gopichander Sannynsa of Abdul Sukur 
Muhammad, 186 
Gopika, Acharya, p., 365 
Gopinatha Acharya, comm., 807 
Gorakshanatha (Gorakh-nath) , t., 327, 
341, 344, 385-7, 423 
Goraksha-samhitd, 344 
Goraksha-siddhanta, 344 
Goraksha-siddJianta-samgraha, 424 
Goraksha-vijaya, 252 
Goshata-punjaka, loc., 665 
Goshtki-lcatka of Nulo PanchSnana, 
Gcawami, B. K., 404 » 

— ^Nandakishor, 317 
Govardhana, br., 202, 320 
Govardhana, k., 170, 198-200 
Gorardhana, §&bdika, lex., 359 
Govardliana, p., 181, 219, 363-4, 363-7, 
3 ^ 


Govardhanacharya, a., ^1 
Govrehandra, k., 89. 177, 183-4, 186 
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Govinda m, k., 18, 104, 110-14, 114, 
1*0, 176-7. 17D 
Govinda iv. A-.. .482 

Govinda-bhija (Maha^than) excvs , 508. 
51* 

Go\ indaoliandra. Chandra A- , 135, 138-0, 
190-7. *00. 317, 5.S9. 585 
Govindm liaiidra, Guha<la\ula A- , 10.5, 

109, *14, ,586 

Govindan.anda, n., 3*S, 824, 352, 011 
Govindapala, A.. 171. 170-7, *13-1, *10, 
**0, *84-5, Sts, 380. 5t9. 554 
Go\indapm' nf ^;.aIllh.■l. 583 

Goviiidapur rr. of L.ikdimniia^’nn, *0-7. 

643, 651, 653 
Govindaraja. .85* 

Govin<iarnjn. A- . .8*3 
Govindasarman. hr.. 031 
Govindaaimha (=:Gaiira;-'nvinda\ A-.. *56 
Govindas\nmin (Viehnii). 400. tO* 
Goyani-natha fGaini”), t, 380 
Graham, oo., 319 

Grahavarman, A-„ 58-9 01. 65-0. 71 -* 
Gresharr’.s L.aw, 667 
Grierson. Sir G. A., 185. *.87, 290. 293, 
36.5. SOS. 5(i0 
Grossel, J., 303 

Griinwedel. A.. 3*0, ,83*. .337-40. 34*, 
344-50 

Giidiinallam Unga. 440 
Guerinot. -A.. 410-11 
Gu-je (Goffgarlesa) . cn., 675 
Guha, B. S., 500-1 
Guhanandin. 410. 489 
Guhila II. k.. 1*9 
Guhya. t.. 387 

Guliyajfiana-vaira (^Oipahkara .4rl- 
inana), 674 
GuifTriila-Riiggieri, 500 
Gujarl fGunjarl). R-aga. 388, 390 
Gunaiidiar cp. of Vainyapinla- *9. 49, 
5«-3. 400, 405. 413, 415. 5H.5. 649. 653 
Gunimbhodhideva, k,, 1*8 
Gupavishnu, a.. 354-5. 3,57 
Gundarl-pBd.a (Gandari-po. Dhamiaijad.v. 

Dharma-pa), Skldha t., 5.50 
Ga^distbirS-pafakv, 643 
Guni. /., 340 
Gunifiaerahara, /«■.. 49 
Gnpla. K. M . *56 
— Cm-sh Chandriv. 590. 034 
Gupta. A-.. 71-9 
Gupta, Mahartia, 69 
Guravamisra. mm.. 1*7. 305. 517 
Gurgi Ins. of Prabodhasiva. 55. HI 
Gorjara, eo., 8*. 116, *08, 6*6 
Gtirjaras. pen., 117-9 
Giojantrft-tA&mi. ro., 110, 110 
Gnrmiw cr, 536-7 
Cwafiwr Im. of i. 13. tOt 

G;F»>taiii 675-6 


Hadi-pa (=JaIandharl-p8da) . Siddha 
34*. 344. 385 
Iliidi Sid.llia. 186 
Hailiaya. myth. per/.. 127 
Hamingthal cr., 180 
llakl.vut S<K’iet.v, Loiulon, 056 
hata. lund-rcvenne. 054 
Hida. p. 300. 403 
Hnlu\arla-ma»da/n. *4 
llnlrivudliii. a, 180-1. *19. 318, 354-8, 
31!::. 397, 4*8, 580, 58*. 59*. 600, 632, 
0.80. 087 

Haidar. Gopal. 3.89. 344 
Hall. 3*1 

Hamiltun, lliu'hannn, 3* 
Ilammira-mahtikfhya of Nayaihandra 
Siiri. 078 

Ham-iivalT. co., 188 
Handiqni. K. K., 806 
llaradham.i. foe , 3* 

Haraha Ins, of Isan.TV.'irtnnn, 1*. 37, ,56-7 
Ildralata of Aniruddha. 3.’->9-3. 039 
Ifdrdrnli of Puru'-hnttama. 300 
Haravarsha. prinee. 122-4. 120, 311 
llari. myth, prrs . 197 
Hari, ch.. 159-00. *0* 

Haribhadra. a.. 98. 115, 327. 417 
Hari-chnrita of Chalurbhnja. 305 . 396 
ilarihara. hr., 301 
Harihara. Hindupati. A'.. 365 
Harikaladeva, Ranavaiikamalla, k., * 9 , 
*27. *58-9. 4*0 

Harikela (Harikell), co., 16-8, *5, SI. 

55. 134-5. 195, *40, 4*2 
Harikela-ntanda/a, 39, 31 
Harikola (=:Harikc)a .’) . ro., 18 
Hari MiAra, a., 0*3-4. 035 
Haripala. comm.. 94 
HariAchandra. A-., (Sabhar Ina,), 418-9 
HariNrlinndra. Ug. k.. 186 
H.iriM-handra. myth, k., 808 
Hariseua. mi., *48 
Harisimharles a. A-., *16 
Haritavna, k., *19 

Harili iniae-* ; I'nlkpara 401 ; Sumfiir- 
ban 461 

Harili-Va iras ana image, Deopara, 470 
Harivamia. a.. 32.5 
Unmon.ia of Jina—na, 100 
Harivarman. Varman k., lon. 199 204. 

*81. 305. 3*0, 54.8. 5.50. 5.82, 6*8 
Hnrivarman. k. of Ctkala. 161 
Hari' ana. ro.. 686 
Harjara. k., 117, ISO 
Harsba. k., of Rhagadalta dyn., 85 
Ilartha-ckanta of BauabhaHa, 60, 65, 
71. 74 

Hanba Era. 81, 85, 88 
Hortha-kridava, comm., of Goplnatba 
Arbarya. 307 
HarsKaraja k.. 1*9 

Handiavardhana, cmp., 00-68 71 -t 77-89 
92. *98. 416 
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Hnrshn Siladitya, k., 680 
Harynksha, lex., 297 
Ilasama, co., 183 
Hasan Aaha, k., 181 
llnslinlblialta. /or., 820 
HasUpada, tnr., .579 

Ilasty-m/urvetln of Palakapya, see Gaja- 
rhikitm 

Hatakesvara liiiga, Pnnrlialdianda. 589 
Hauer, J. W.. 291 
Tfauc;, M., 35 

Hazra, Kajeiidra Chandra., 296, 606 
Heller, L., 357-8 

Hemaehandra, a., 15-7, 23, 14, 134 143 
IGl, 290 

Ilemadri, n., 296, 317, 821 
Hemanta.sena. 206. 210 
Heruka images : Bad-kamta 471 • 1 M 
471 . - • 

Hetu-^tlva-iipadera of Jelnri, 834 
rfevujra iiiuio.es ; A! urshklalia<l. 471* 
Pah.arptir .171 : Tnpura Sjale 172 
lreraira-pnnj,k<! of Kri-hnapada. 348 
// « ti a jr a-panjikd-yoga-ratna-m'ald of 
Kanha-pada, 386-7 
Hevajra-sadhann, 315 
Hevajra-siddhi, 845 
ffevajra-tantra. 837 
Hijj'alavaiia. viii, 636 
Hi'jra era, 91 
Ffimav.ana remetery, 682 
Hiralaf, 21, 221, 458, 687 
Hiranyafcesin, a., ,394 
Fliueii-ta, fn-tr., 662 
Hiuen-Ta’i, fnlr., 87 
Hiuen Tsanfr, tn’lr., 17, 22, 28-9 nn 

329-30. 333, 
il,,.6, 425, 427, 4S3. 4,89 fi09 
641. 649, 6.51. (560-61, 663. 679-80 ’ 

Hnmnnan. rhronirir. ^57 
B, H.. 191 

Hodivola, S. H.. 122. 141 
Too'"- 318. 318, 

Ff.d.aka. /csf., 600-7 
Ifolkar. feud.. 208 
FFopkitis. E.iv., 291 
Flnrerl). dames. .37 
Hoshatiff Xfaha.'aDa, nii.ssionan*. 673 
Hnda.vaniiama, romm., 303 
ifultzscli. E., 13.3-9 
Ffi.im,avun. A-., .32 
Hunas peo., 5, 

rliins-dir.tft #..*v t.4i» * 


Ibn Khurdadba, a., 655 
lehangu-Narayana (Vislmu) , 402 
Tebbai Ghosh, ch., 392 
Ichbai Ghosh temple, Gauriihgaimr, 502 
Ikkadnsl-i’ishaj/a, 25 
Ikshvaku dpn., 12-3 
ImaiFmir (bronze) Image Ins. of Mahl- 
pala 1. 141 

“ Imitation Gupta ” coins, 53-4, 6fiG-7 
India Ofbee Library, London, 310, 315, 
318, 321, 3.52-4 

Indian Museum cp. of Deveiidravarman, 
21 

Indra image, Paharpur, 462 
Indra ni. k., 131. 144. 309 
Indrayudha (— Indraraja ?) . feud, k., 
106. 109 

Indrabhuti, k., 338. 341. 344. 349, 673 

fllndradvlpa, cn., 18 

Indradyumnapfila, k., 172 

Indragupla. br„ 122 

Indrani image, R.M.. 4.55 

Indrapala. fc„ 342, 350 

Indu. a., SIS 

Indu (°mitrn) , enmm., 314 
Indukar.a, hr., 315 
IndumatT. prrs., 296 

Irda CP, of Xnvapala. 23-4. 26-7, 138, 
190-1. 282, 660 
Isana, hr.. 3.55 

Lsana-deva. k.. 256, 575, 690 
Tsanasiva, hr.. 686 
Isanavarman, k., 56-7 
Isvaraghosha. ch.. 146. 275. 281-2. 651 
Tsvarakrishiia. a., 301 
Iwarapuri, loc., 685 

I-t.sing. tridr., 17. 29, 69-70, .37, 134, 
294. 298-9, 326. 329, 414-5, 427. 485, 
487, 609. 618, 062-3 
Ivanowski, 299 
L'altimi.Ui. A*., 226 


llilna-dcJa, co., 143 

liCmm-mandafa, 11 3 
Hunter. IV. W. 7 g no 
S2, 38. 153 ' "■*’ 

Ruth. Cieorg, 332 
Hutton. JJ|„ 569 
Huvishka, k., .521 
Hydaspes, river, 44 
Hyphasw. river 35, 42 


Jacobi. Hennann. 293, 300-01. 303, 410 
Jaddha. vrrilie. 638 

V Jafar Khan Ghazi tomb. Triveni, 481 
■FaL'addala inona.stery. 326. 336-7, 417-8 
Jagaddhara. mm., 679 
Jagadde%*.i. A*., 203-04 
Jagadekanialla ii. A-,, 216 
Jagadvjjay.nnalla. A*., 203-4 
•L-Ig.atpala. A*.. 21,3 
Jagattuhga {=Tunga), k., 131 
Jahangir, emp., 9 
Jaitugi I. k., 11 
Jajja, k., 84 
Jajnagar, city, gjeg 
Jafedra-bheda of Purushottama. MO 
•laiandliara, co., 185, 197, 844 
Jalandhara-pada (Jalandhari“) , Stddto 
t., 327. 332, 342, 844-5. 347, S85-T 
Jaiauka, k., 98 
Jaliiaiia, a.. 310 
Jaihana, scribe. S8S 
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JambhaJa imagpa ; Dhurail 471 ; Vikrai 
pur 471 

JamhiKlvIpa, co., H4 
Jaiiaka, nii/th. k., S7 
Janaini'jaya, viyth. k., S7 
Jaiirir(lan;Lscna. nmim., SOO 

liis. cf Javn'-rna, 'J33-1. 
Janma-litanii, fr.if , (tOS 
JannntahAd, rily. Si 
JariUaiHlhn. myth, pcra.^ 33 
Jala (=:Jala\ aniinn ) . k., SOO 
Jata-kannan, cerm., 590 
Jatakliadca, k. 80, 88 
Jatar Oeul, Suialartmiis. 15. .501 
Jatavariiian. k. 151, 170 lOS-SOt 
Jathara (=r.Ial.ar Dcul). tompU-, 15 
Jatilavarinan f iliifijadai\ an i. k. .58 
589 


Jinasrna. a., 100 
JincndrabuiWhi, lex. 314 
JilMi.Invn, a.. SlO-SO, 3S5 
.In atMi'irinut. 88 
Jn^itu. comm, of Mairniallm. 300 
J'n ila^npta n. k. 57, 81, 83 
Joanaikna, a, .380 

Jiutnn.k^iriht'i id (!oraksliaa.5tha, 314 
Ji'iana.saltllii (n:Naro-pa). Siddba f. 346 
JfiaiiaMx adr' a ( =1 iii.apalidova) . 083 

Jfiriiia.sri, 0 .. 3:'..) 

Jfiaionn'iiiitra < ' li!iad*;i) , t 335, 08S-3 
Jiu'tur^i'iiTi <(f .Inanadtn a. 3S0-7 
JhaiMik<i-.%iniU( hi hiiya of riirusliotlama. 
3.58 

Jotihpur In';, of Ik'iuka. 1 1 1 
Jopigopha \ olive .itupn, 483-4 
Joy'imfira Cave Inn. of Autaniika, 377 


.laya(n.a?a 006 

Javarhandra, k, S13. SiO-Sl. 307 
.layaikva. p. SIO. 3.51, 359. 303-7S. 

3S9-91. 403-4. 545 
•layadeva. 1.. .331, 345 
■Tn.vadova n. k., 8.5 
.fayafhlya, Irx., S97 
•Tayadratha. gen . 683 
Jaynihatha-ynmnla. 407 
Jayakarmanfa-va.«aka, !or., 31 
Jayamahgc.1'1 of Yovafliara. 1.5 
/ayanaga. k.. S8. 31. 79-80. 80. S74 
640, 650 

Ja.vanfa, k., 84, 610 
Jayanta, p., 310 
Jayantabhalta. a., 687 
Ja.vantaohandra. k., 501 
Ja.vapala, gen, 110-7. 1*0, 188-9. 319 
Ja.vapala. k.. of Kimarupa, 668 
Jaya)>ani. official, 583 
Jayapitja. k.. 84 
Jayapura, toe., *61 
Jo,va.«na. Ug. k., *48 
Ja,va«-nB. k. of Pithi. *34 .5. *.59-61 
Jaya-Jiriiha. k of Dandabhukti. 157. 16* 
Jayaviioha. k of Guiaral. 687 
Jayaaiiiiha il, k.. 199 
Javaawal. K. P.. «B-4. 79. 85. 91. **8 
*30. *37-8. *59 

Jayaturtsa Lokanatha. mr Huitn., 4** 
Jayalnnemvarsha, tuz., 88 
j8ya\ardhaoa. k.. 8* 

Jaynvaman. k., 679 
Jaynaear Imatv In* of PalapUa 31 
169-70. 17* 

Jejakabhukti. ro., l*g 

Jetari. a.. .354. 346. 4*0. 674. 68* 

Jha. rfajigaaalh, 31* 

— MuraiMhar. *17. «M. 354 

iliaitkba^fia. co., 336 

fliewan teonar votive 4^ 

Aewiri mauatwe (braue) tenpfe, 499 
aiBttavUasa, 319, 3*3-6, 676-6. 379 

«l, 610-11, 614. Oir’eiH: 


JolK. Jolliiv. *09, *95. 31.5-0, 318 
.httios. Sir Uilliani. 3tiS, 37f) 
Jiilitn. St.. 7-*. ];H 
J\ f'-htiiabliaflra. ch.. S6 
.I\<)tir\ nrman, k, ^01 
Jyoitf^ha^faiiram, H 


Karhara, sace. •'>HS f 

Ka-rhii-wcn-ki-lo. ro.. 'iH 
Kaffamhnn of Banabliiilla, 30G. 0S7 
KaHambarMlovwkulika. iSO 
Kadam^MTukaihiUmra of Abhinanda. 
310-n. 67S, C87 

Kahia CP. of Gmiambhodlikleva. liiS 
Kabiiaradeva. ch., 156 
K^iitj-ftada. Sbblha 41P 
Kail^sa tfroplf. ElJora. 6H0 
Kaivartaa, pro., 564 

Kajaneala. ro., 64-5, 77-fi, 4M, 415, 6«3 
Kaiaiignla-wonf/o/a. ^ 
kdkn ikahinika) , |ani!-mrr»9.uiT, 653 
hahavika. rom^i. 44. 664 
Kakka, ch.. Ill 

Kdla’<'hal raraidra of Abhavakarnfriinia, 
3S5 

KaJarbc'ikra-x n .a 4sfl 
Kaladitva. m , »*,«57 
Kalakf»ti| h'j f rt/t . 351. .IP? 

KVJ^aoa (KaJamokha) aj*retin6. 683 
K.i!af»iara. for, 

KaImiijara*mancfof<r. IIP 

it flits nf 4imulR\ahftria. 3111 3*3-3 

006. 006 


Kalhana. a., 85- 4. *P7-9 
lyili 380. 391 

K^hW. p. *. 11. 1,5. 894 400 

.364. 53*. 650 
I'^idBu Nandi, a., *39 
Kaliki Pumna. 445. 60S 


Katiiidi, mer. 170 
KaJine*. CO,. 54. 83. 8.5. I in. 197-8, 
*08-9, *11. *14 217 2!4.*o. *91 

309-10. S.50. 360, 367. 406. 416, 494 ’ 
364, 6*8. 66*-3 
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Kalingas, peo., 8, 120 
Kalingattupparani, 163-4 
Kalisvara, city, 68S 
Kalpa-sutra, Jaina, 293 
Kalpa-svtra of Bharirabahu, 410 
Kalpa-tant of Lakshmidhara, 357 
Kalyaiia, city, 350 
Kalyanairi, hr., 674 

Kalvana-sundara images : Hili 497 ; 

V. S. P. 446 
Kalyanasvamin, sch., 687 
Kalyanavarman, a., 321, 331 
Kama, co., 259-60 
Kamacbandra, k., 182 
Kamadeva image. Deopara, 438 
Kamadcva, k., 363 

Kamadhenu-tika, comm., of Subhuti- 
chandra, 314, 361 
Kam&khya, loc., 407 
Karaala. courtesan, 619 
Kamalasila, t., 301, 333, 674 
Knma-mahot.sava, jest.. 607, 620 
Kamarupa, co., 17, 57-8, 63-4. 66, 77-8, 
85, 88. 92. 103, 117, 182-3, 185, 198-9, 
211, 213-4, 217. 219-20, 274. 294-5. 
327. 343-4. 349, 367, 377, 405-7, 423. 
626, 655, 062, 668, 6.80 
Kamarupa-wardo/fl, 117, 168 
Kdmamtra of Vatsyavana, 12-4, 561, 
589, 609-10, 018 

Kamauli cp. of Vaidvadeva, 16. 100 
117. 168, 657 

Kambda-gitikd of Kambala. 338 
Kambala-pa (Kambalimbara-pa), Siddha 
f., 338, 350 

Kamberikhon. mouth of Ganges, 11, 45 
Kamboja. co., 110, 118. 126, 134, 183 
191, 279 

Kamlxjjas, peo., 32, 191, 279-81 
Kambyson, mouth of Ganges, 11 
Kam-po-tsa, co., 191 
Kamrud, eo., 226 
Knnakasena, a.. 207 
Kanaka-stupa-mahavihara, 347 
Kana-rnotika, loc., .50.5 
K.inchj, CO.. 406 
fKalndradvipa, loc., 18 
Knnd.-akota, viU., 686 
Kandrav.nti. loc.. 684 

f- Y-. '’SI, 319-20. 322-4, 353. 
3.>7, 566-7, 575. 577, 586-7, .591. 618 
ivanh.'i-pa, {K.anhu-pa, Kivnha. Kauhava) 
Siddha t, 327, 345. 347-8, 3S3-7 ' 
Kanheri Cave Ins. of Amoghavarsha I, 
IS, 6S6 

Kanishka, emp., 45, 521 
Kanjika, loc., 317 
Kanjivilll, vitf., 636 
Kahkagrama-bhukti, 22-4, 27-8, 280 
Kidka^ CO., 406 
KaAka^ t., 350 

Yogis, 385 
KSntaaagaia, foe, 20 


Kantapura, loc., 20 
Kanta^handra, br., 687 
Kantideva, k., 29, 31, 134, 418, 426, 600 
Kanupa, t., 347 

Kanyakubja, city, 14, 71, 107, 165, 307, 
309, 582. 628, 634 
kapardaka purdna, coins, 668-9 
Kapardin, ch., 686 
Kapatya, loc., 337 
Kapila, loc., 31 
Kapilasakru, co., 340 
Kapilavastu, loc., 107, 340 
Kapilesvara (.§iva) , 405 
Kdraka-chakra of Purushottama, 358 
Karanbel Ins., 144 
Karanja, vdl., 396 
Karatoya-mdhdtmya, 5 
Karbattan (Kar-pattan, Karambatan) , 
city, 663 

Kdrikd of Edu Misra, 623 
Kdrikd of Hari Misra, 623, 635 
Karkaraja, 14 
Karkota, dyn., 310 
Karmanta, co.. 17, 193 
Karmanta-vasaka, loc., 86, 565 
Karmdnuskthana-paddkati of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, 595, 603, 615 
Karmari (Karmara, Kamari, Karraara- 
pa, Kampari), Siddha t., 349 
Karmopadesir.i of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Halayudha, 357 

Kamopadeiinl-paddhati (^Pitn-dayita) 
of Aniruddha, 352 
Karna, co., 347 
Karria, epic k., 38 
Kariia. myth, k., 399 
Karna, Kalachuri k., 145-7, 176, 180, 
197-200, 209, 517, 587-8 
Karnabhadra, art., 534 
Karnakesari, k., 162 
Karnasuvarna, loc., 13, 28. 31, 60, 67, 
77-8, 80, 294, 405, 414-6, 489, 609, 651 
Karnata, co., 147, 205-6, 208-12, 216-6, 
229, 444. 579, 626 
Karnafas, peo., 143, 279 
Karnatakas, peo., 308-9 
Karnata-ku/a, 210 
Karnala-kshatriyas, peo., 205-6 
Karnya, Tirthika k., 144 
Karpura-manjan of Rajafekhara, 17, 804 
kdrshapana, coins, 664-5 
Kartika, iuz., 248 
Kartikeya image, I-M., 449 
Kartikeya temple, Pundravardhana, 408, 
616 

Kartikeya-tapovana, loc., 677 
Karvafas, peo., 9 

Kdrya-kdnma-bhSva-tiddU of Jfitoafa*" 
mitra, 

Kasasena, k., 249 

Ki4i, CO., 82, 143. 165, 219-21, SWr 
699, 628 

Kkfi-jaiu^pada, co., 365 
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KSMka, lex., 298 
KaimTra, co., 406 
Kasmlras, peo., 279 
Kaiyapa, sage. 598 
Kalaha, co., 30 
Katantra, lex., 300, 314 
Kathd-sarit-sdgaru, 30, 55. 060-61, 663 
K.'ityiiyana. a., 357 
Kafydyana ^ratila-sutra, 291 
Kaida-judna-nirnaya (of Mals^endra- 
notha?), 313, 386 
Kaurushya, t., 405 

Kau^mbl, loc., 25, 15S. 100, 201, 211, 
213 

Kausambi-.'Vsh'agaclK liha-kliaiiilnl.a, lor , 
25. 204 

Kauehitaki Urdhmann, 201-2 
Kauthiima. iakhd of SdmavrJa, 305, 320 
Kautilya, a., 12, 270-7, 290. 283. 651. 
053-5, 604 

Kaveri-ra.shtra, co., 400 
Kavi-I:anthahdra of Ramakanta, 032 
Kavindra-vachana-samvchehnya, 310-11, 
302 

Kavi-inhatya of Ilalayudha, 357-8 
Kavirai, Gopinath, 313, 344. 424 
Kaviraja, a., 311, 363 
Kaviraja-Vyasa. p., 362 
Kaviratna, Harisohandra, 239 
Kdvyalahkdra of Rudrata, 310 
KdvyalankdrO'Sutra-vritti of Vamana, 
304 

Kdvya-mimdmtd of Raja^khara, 33, 304 

Kayangala-man^aia. 157 

Kayyafa, a., 208, 359 

keddra (bhu°), land-measure. 054 

Kedara. loc., 100, 109, 125 

Kedara-bhumI, loc., 678 

Kedara misra, 6r., 632 

Kedarami.4ra, min., 110. 119. 126-7, 305 

Keith, A. B.. 7. 1.3-4, 37, 201, 293. 

208-300, 302. 300, 309, 871 
Kelawadi Ins.. 147 

Kendubiiva (Kindu*, Tindu*, Simlhu’). 
via., 368 

Kendupatna cr., 163, 168 
Kerala, co., 626, 684 
Kem, H., 406 
Kesara. a„ 350 
Ketevs, m., 575 
Ke4ava-deva. k., 256. 658 
Keiavaaena. k., 219, 225-7. 231, 243. 
254-5, 362-3. 401. 408-0. 427, 647. 
657-8. GSR 

Kesii Sen (=Kc4avasena). k., 249 
Kevattas f^Kaivarlas) , peo., 501 
Khada < fa) para, lor., 565 
Khadgodyama. ik.. 86, 88 
Khi$. CO.. 12, 24-5 
Khadmrani Tiri image. Sompara. 472-3 
Khadl-oMimtala, 7, 23, 25 

7, n, *$, m ms, 

m. «S3 


khd4ikd, land-measure, 653-4 
Kliajiiraho Ins. of Dliahga, 110, 132 
Khalimpur cp. of Dbarraapala, 23, 89, 
07. 09, 107-8. 113-4, 185, 209. 217, 
269, 273, 277, 279. 401, 040, 051, 000 
Khan, M. .\bid Ali, 32 
Kliaiia. p. 

Khanrlana-khando-khddya (of .^ri- 
harvhni'). 307 

Kliaraviiiia (Navagirvviinii) . k., 2.5* 
Kbaiy-. G. H., 178 
Kljarvata, co , 410 
Kh.a-'.iirpana image. Itlalmliali, 407 
Kba^s. pro . ,30. 279 
Khafika (— Khadi), co., 26, 28 
Kliodiravalli-t'uAopn. 24 
Kbolliga. A'., 582, 677 
Kliri-srong-lde-bisan, k., 124-5. 833, OTd, 
Kbidlanh. /.. 392 
Kia T.-in, Irvlr., 002 
Ki'haka-x'odhn of Kltivarmnn. 309, .359 
Ki.lhon). F.. 10. 07. 99. 106-7. 138, 
180. 188, 205. 230, 23.3-4. 230-8. 284, 
293. 298. 000 
Klkata, CO., 240 

Kila-pada (Kil.9-pa, Kirava). Siddha 
t.. 349 

Ki-li-pa-pu, k., 92 

Kinsariyft Ins. of nurlabharfija, 688 
Kira, CO.. 107-8 
Kirandvalt of Udayana, 313 
Kiralas. peo., 6. SO. 563-4 
Kirti-lota of Vidyapati, 360 
Klrlisambhu, 684 
Kirtivarman, Chalukya A'., 54. 59 
Kirfivarman, Chandclla k.. 679 
Kojagara. jrxt., 007 
Knkamiikha, loc... 400 
Knkfimukhasvnnilii (Vishnu). 400, 402 
Koki, CO.. 183, .339 
Kokkalla i, k., 128, 130, 190 
Kokkalla n, k., HI 
Kolagala, lor., 677 
Kiil.in< liB. CO., 20. 02.5 
Knnimii. fd/., 68,5 
Koiigoda. rn , 00. 0.5-0, 78-9 
Konow. .‘■ten. 17, 309 
Komi rp. of Anantavarman Cboda- 
gaiiga, 162 

Kosala. CO., 85. 400, 579 
Koss]ai-na<lu, co., 138 
Kosalas, pro,, IS 

KoUlifiara cp. of Dharraaditya, 651-2, 
659 

Kotafav]. loc„ 156. 211, 214 
Kof-dei. Mahal, 156 
Kotgarh (.4ka]Ura) Ins. of Valiabha- 
raja. 221 

Kotisarsha, adhikarann, 268 
Kofivariba (Kodivarisa;, co.. 9, 22, SO, 
.565. 659 

Ko(.ivarsha-i-ut4npo, 24-5. 266 
Kotis-arshiya, Jaina ascetic order, 203 
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Kramrisch, Stella, 470-71, fl22. 525, 540 
651, 654 

Krlpura, loc., 31, 49-60 
Krishna, m., 850 
Krishna i, fc., 120 
Krishna li, k., 131 
Krishna ni, k., 677 
Krishnacharya, a., 332 
Krishnacharya, t., 844, 347-8 
Krishnachaxya-pada, a., 347-8 
Krislma^iri, loc., 686 
Krishnagiri monastery, 674 
Krishna-gupta, k. of Jayapura, 261 
Krishna karniimrita of Lllasuka, 371 
Krishnamacharya, E., 362 
Krishna Misra, a., 14, 21, 313 
Knshn^anda, a., 343 
Krishna-pada, Siddha t., ,338-9, 347, 
'sas,' 387 

Krishna-prema-tarangini of Bhagaval- 
acharya, 158 

Krishna-vajra. a., 347, 349 
Krishnavenl. river, 684 
Krishna-Yamari image, R.M., 471 
Kritya^ratnnkara of Chandesvara, 353 
Kriiya-tattvdrnava of Srinathacharya, 
607-8 

KrodaOja (Kro^fichi, Kolancha), co, 
20, 679-80 

Kshemendra, a., 308, 310-11, 483, 609 
Kshemisvara, a., 143, 308-9 
Kshirasvamin, a., 297 
Kshlrasvamin, comm., 295, 815, 360-61 
586, 6,55 

Rthtm-tarangini of Kshirasvamin, 297 
Kshiti^ra, k., 629 
Kuddalakhata-fisAaya, 24 
Kudopali CP., 579 
Ku/avafi, loc., 157 
Kukhuri, hr., 340 
Kukiinipharj-a, o., 340 
Kukuradisa (°raja), a.. ,340 
Kukkuri-pada. Siddha t., 8,38. .340, 419 
hyla-chandrikd, 623 
Kula-iiipika of Ramananda §arma. 623 
hulapahji of Ramadeva. 67 
hnla-pradlpa of DhanaOjaya, 623 
Ku/arnma of Vachaspati MLsra, 623 
Aiildmava. 623 
Kiiia.^khara, k., 683 
Knla-tatfvarnnra of Sanananda Misra 
62.3 ’ 

k^ika-nigama. guild, 266 
Kulika.s. peo., 279 
Kulottnhga. k., 163-4 
Myavdpa, land-measure, 651-4. 665 
Kninar, S.. 2.30 
Kumara, fc.. 680 
Knmarachandra, a., 336 
Knmaradevi, q., 165 
Komaragho^a, t,, 671 


Kumaragupta, Later Gupta k., 61 
Kumarap.ala. k., 16, 167-9, 214. 274, 279 
Kumaratalaka-wiando/o, 25, 198 
Kumaravajra, a., 336 
Kumarila Bhatta, a., 318, 320-21, 362, 
403 

Kumbha, comm., 363, 367-8 
Kuntaka. a., 304 
Kuntira, loc., 579 

Kurkihar Image Ins. of Vigrahapala n, 
180 

Kurma-pa. Siddha 345 
Kurpala cp. of Samacharadeva, 61, 
271-2, 274 

Kuril, CO.. 107-8, 143 
Kurus, peo., 37-8 

Kurukvlla-sadhana of Krishnavajra, 347 
Kushan terracotta. Bangarh, 522 
Kushmandim (Ambika) image. Nalgors, 
465 

Kusika, f,, 405 
Kusinagara, city, 67 
Kusumadeva, m., 193 
Ku.nimntijali. comm., of Srlkanthadatta, 
318 

KusumShjali of LTdayana, 313 
Kusumdhjali-bodhini, comm., of Varada- 
raja. 313 

Kiisumbi tappd, 25 
Kupi-rMidgara of Madhava, 816 
Kutila alphabet, 688 
Kutkuta, loc., 565 
Kuvalayavatl, j., 364 
Kuvera. br., 631 

Kuvera images, Paharpur (bronze and 
stucco), 462 

Kuvera-Hariti image, R.M., 465 
Kyanzittha, k., 257 

L5dha (=Radha). co., 36, 293 

L.vihas, peo., 9, 36-7. 293 

Lagku-bhdrata, 212, 236 

I«ahana. /., 392 

Ijihiri, P. C., 303 

l^jja, g., 127 

Lakhan-or, city, 22 

Lakhindar (Lakshmdhara) , merchant, 
S51, 392 

Lakhnauti, city, 32, 663 
Lakhnawati, cap. city, 3, 20, 224, 226, 
228, 242-3 

Lakkhamandal prasasti (Ins,), 108, 197 
Lakskandvaii of Udayana, 313 
I,akshmadeva, k.. 156 
Laishmana u, suz.. 248 
Lafeshmanaraja, k., 132-3, 196-7 
Lakshmanasena, k., 24-5, 27-8, 33, 171, 
180-81, 212-4, 216-27, 229, 231-4, 

9SS, 242-8, 251-2, 255, 260-62, *81. 
288, 851, 354-5, 358-9. 861-5, 81» 
880, m, 401, 403, 405, 451, 

544-5, 584, 609, 619, 6304(1, 638, 643, 
653, 657, 6^ 
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Lakshmanavstl, cop. city, 14, 48, 

S8-S, 851 

Lakslimi iinaRe, R.M., 439 
LakalimT<iliara, a., 357 
Lskshmlilliara, br., 679 
Ijikshiiiulliura. 637 
Lakshmiiiikara, prrs., ;U1 
LaksIiinT-Narayana ininjfcs : Bialu 435 ; 
Eshiiail 435 

Lakshmi'rira, k., 1,57, 810 
Lakiill^. f., 405-6 
I,ala (rrRiwIlia), ro., .30, 39 
Lala (=R/i<lha). ro., 14 
Lalilarhamlrn. k. .39, 177, lS,3-t. 186 
Lalitaditya Mul<ta|)T(ln. /,• , 83-4. 80. 93, 
10-J. 184, 310, 678-9, 087 
halita-jmnhhashA of PuriiahnUania. 358 
Lalitavajra, a., 388 
Lampaka.s, peo., 879 
Langobardi, m., 19 
I.aink8, ro., 39, 804, 061 
Lankapurl, gen., 6.S3 
Lanman. Charles, 17 
Lar CP. of Govindachandra. 169 
La Sam (Lak.slimana Saihvat), 818. 

8.30-Sl, 833-8, 860 
Lassen. Charles. 304-5, 867. 370 
Lafa, CO., 39, 579, 589 
La(as, peo., 879 
Laiesv'ara-mondofo, 1 06 
Laiyayana Srauta-sufra, 891 
Lauhilya, river, 9. 55. 57, 895 
Lauriya-Xandaugnrh temple, Bihar. 506 
I,ausena. /eg. pen.. .351, 398 
Lavasena, k., 849 
Lavasena n, k., 849 
Lavasena, mm., 336 
Layaharhandra, k., 135, 193, 196 
Tauanu. E. J., 318 
Lejofe. Jl., 894 

I-ess-pohi Serah. ofTiriaJ, 674 
I.,evi. S.vlvain, 36-7, 81, 85. 91-3. 117, 
898. 3S3. S41-8. 344. 370. 394. 408. 409 
Lha Lama Yp-se»-hod. k., 674-5 
Lhasa, city. 91 
Liebich, B., 893. 897-8, 300 
LBaiiBca, p.. 871 
Lihga ctdt, 351 
L^jmbhatta, ramm., 31.5. 361 
Lmganniamna, 897 
Laigaraja temple. Bhavanes^ara. aOi 
Lochana of Abhinavagupta. .310 
Lodhrarali family,- 316 
Loka-paddkali Caariaaia) „f Supeavara 
317 

of CliMidrai^iniQ 399 

m 88, m. 498, 575. 

Wcaoitha, Ma. iUmtm,. 488, 553 
*'«*»'**»»' OwsriiiAi 468; 

M 


GhiyAsabad 468; R.M. 468-9; Rani- 
pur 468 : Silgardighi (bronee) -169 ; 
Sonarang 469 
lx>ki, /. 840 

Tx>-to-nio-chi monastery, 414, 489 
Liiraii. a,, 650 
I.iider-,. Heinrich, 377 
Lui-pit (f.iivi-pii), Siddlia /■. 387. 333, 
S.37-4S, 348-51. 385, 3.S7, 419, 483, 673 
Luifmda-gilika, 848 
Luinbini grove. 340 

MiutlonrII. .4.4, 893. 898 
Marbchbindrn. n . 848 
Madazdiiil Ins.. 809 
Madann. 687 

Madunapad.5 cr. of Viivarupasena, 885-0, 
60K 

Madanapala, Pala k., .38, 1.50, 1.55, 167- 
71. 181. 808, 818. 814. 880, 879, 805, 
311-8. 3.58. 480. 637 
Ittadanapala, Gahadavala k., 165 
Mat/ana-parijata of Viivesvnra BbaHa, 
353 

Madanavatman. Chandi-lla k., 679 
Madana\ati (Mayaii.imali) , q., 385 
Madaran. .*nr/.5r, 9. 1.3. 31 
Madhainagar rp. of Lakshmanasena. 80. 

805-7, 813-4, 816, 365, 643, 653 
Madhava. k., 848 
Madhava, logician, 335 
Madhava Bbatta, medical writer, 815-6, 
318 

Miidhavagupta. I.ater Gupta k., 61 
Madhavasena, k., 887 
Madhukoia-vySkhySna, comm., of Vijaya- 
rakshila, 315, 818 
Madhumathana-deva. k., 853 
Madhu Sen. k., 849 
Madhoaena. k., 889. 418 
Madhusttdana (=;Madhumathana-deva), 
k., 853 

MadbyadeAa. co., 898-3. 681 
SfatikyamokHahktlm-kSnki of Kamala- 
sila, 333 

MaHhyamaka-mtna-pTadxpa of Bhava- 
viseka. 555 

Madhyapada rp. of Vissarupaaena, 16, 
18. 84, 885, 887, 881, 643, 847, 668 
Mddta-panji, 168 
Madra. co., 107-8 

Ma<iras Museum rp. of Jatilarrmnwi, 
581, $89 

Maga Brafamapas, 583 
Magadha-65uA/i, 8.3-4 
Afagadha-vuAeim, 83 
Magadhaa, pen.. 180, 131 
Mhgadhaa, stoiy-trikmi. 4»1 
MAgadhf ApaUtnuhia. ^ 

Migadhi Prakpit, 877-8, 881, W3 
Magadhi Rfti, 804 
Magi peo, 556 

Mohabkorata, 9, 18. 80, 88, 86^, 891, 
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306, 309, 391-2, 402-3, 405, 496, 596, 
563-4, 586, 600 

Mahabh&shya of Patanjali 297 
Mahabhavagupta i, fc., 148 
Mahabodhi temple, Gaya, 87 
Mahadeva, scribe, 688 
Mahadeva-kdrika, 67 
Mahdjanaka Jdtaka, 661 
Maha-Jetari, sch., 334 
Mahakuta Pillar Ins. of Kirtivarraan, 
15, 54 

Mahalanobts, P. C., 558-9 
Maha-Machchhindra-pada, t., 344 
Mahamaya cult, 338, 340 
Mahdmdyd-sddhanopdyika of Kukkuri- 
pada, 340 

Mahamudra-siddhi, 346, 348 
Mabapa, ch., 165-6, 169 
Mah&ndpika, 372 
Mahdniddesa, 10, 

Afahdntrvdna-tantra, 444 
Mahantaprakasa-uuAaya, 23-4 
Mahapala, k., 334 
Mahd'pTajndpdram.iid-suiTa, 414 
Mahapratisara image, Bhavanipur, 473 
Maha^htr! speech, 880 
Mahasenagupta, k., 55-60 
Mahasivagupta Yayati, k., 148, 161 
Mahasthan Brabmt In.s., 44, 264, 994, 
375, 415, 649, 684 
Mahasthan Siva temple, 249 
Mahdvamsa, 198, 204, 263, 412 
Mahdvamidvan (MUra-ymnika) of 
Dhruvananda Misra, 623 
MahavTra, 36, 993, 409 
Mahendrapala, 129-31, 137, 140, 640 
Mahesa, a., 623 
Mahe^a. ch.. 240 
Maliesvara, comm.. 618 
Mahfdhara. art., 534 
MaJiipala l, k.. 17, 32, 136-46, 164 176 
IM, 305, 308. 382, 336. 346. 42o’ 433’ 
539, 549, 348, 551-2, 674, 682 
MahlpWa n.k.. 149-59. 154-5. 199, 312 
Mahtp^a i, Pratihara k., 130, 137, 309 
Mehip^a. officiaJ, 679 
Mabishmati. citv. 306 
Mahmud. Sultail of Ghazni, 141-2 
Al«ho<laya, city, 106. S09 
Ma Huan, trt'Ir., 656 

-'IfshayB Kumar. 99, 136, 147, 

M8itrcya-rak,>,hita. lex.. 314 
ilaitreya-vydkarana, 179 
Maitri, 1., 405 
Maitri-pa, Siddha t., S36 
Majumdar. B. C., 148 
Mahim Chandra, 635 
~M. R.. sea 

*34. 136. 146-7 157 

>•», MW, wJJJ- 
^ ^ m 


— Rame.sh Chandra, 7, 150, 153, 248, 
267, 269, 497, 694, 633-4, 661-3, 670-71 
— S. C., 7 
— S. N.. 217 
— S. S., 259 

Malalasekera, G.P.. 9-10 
Malanchika, foe., 316 
Malava, co., 57-8. 69, 72, 104, 110-11, 
208, 581-2, 626. 687 
Malavas, peo., 279 
Malavyadevl, q., 203-4 
Malaya Mountain, 83, 136, 364 
Malayasimha, ch., 200 
Malkapuram Stone Pillar Ins., 683 
Malla I, ch., 131 
MallarT. mode (Raga) , 388 
Mallasarul cp. of Vijaytf^na, 26, 51-3, 
81. 269, 272, 645 
Mallinatha, comm., 296, 321 
Malllya CP. of Jayanaga, 80 
Mamalladevi, /., 306 
Manadasa. m., 534 

Manahali cp. of Madanapala, 32, 154-5, 
166-7. 170, 305. 352, 637 
M.anagoli Ins. of Jaitugi i, 14 
Manasa images : Bansihari 460 ; Dacca 
Mus. 460; IJM. (bronze) 460; 
Khidrapalll 460 : Marail 460 : Pahar- 
pur 461 ; Paikor 517 ; Rangpnr 
Sahitya Parishat 461 
Manasa-sarovara. lake. 677 
Mdnasnildsa ( A bhilashitdrtha-chmtdnani) 
of Somesvara m, 389 
Mdnava Dharmasuslra, 37 
Mandalai, peo., 99, 42 
Mandara, viV... 684 
JJfandara. co., 8 
Mandara. co., 163. 168 
Maiularava. /., 673 

Mand.'isor Ins. of Ya^dharman, 48, 60 
Mandhiita, m., 21 
Mandhata, myth, k., 100 
Mandbata CP. of Devapala, 579 
Mandrakuta. city, 6a5 
Sfdndiikya Upanishad, 301 
ManepolH, vill., 685 
Maner CP., 169 

Mahgalaraja Madhuratara, ch., 590 
hlangalfcot Ins. of Chandrasena, 228 
Manichuda, m., 299 
Manik Chandra, leg. k., 185-6 
Manipur (Fanipur). city, 240 
Manitasena, k., 249 

Manjusrl image. Balaidhap Mound 
(gold-plated bronze), 466, 524, 586 
Mafijuvara image, Talanda, 469 
Manjuvarman, m, 331 
Mahkbadasa, art., 534 
Manne cp., 178 
Mancnatha, Maga br., 583 
Maaoraikarfydroi^, 10 
hfantra-bhdxkya of Uvalacbarya, 818 
Mantra Brdkmana, 355 
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Manu, a.. 568, 575-6. 501-2. 601. Oil. 
616, 667 

Manu-mmhita, 655 
Manu Sniriti, 278, .16.8-4 
MarRnja<,Iaiyan (=No<lunjii°) . !• . 580 
Mara.s.arvn. ch., 179 
Marawa. co., 257 

Marro Polo, frvlr.. 651, 655-6, 650 
‘ MarfalT ’ sdiiRs, 387 
Marirhl iniaRe, Ilj'ani, 472 
Markandeya Purdna, SOS, 453, 150 
Marshall. Sir John, 401, 5(Kt 
Marti. CO , 208 
Marii, RaRa. 300 
Mathana (Mahana', r/i., 153, MS 
Malhnra, a.. 302 
Mnthnra-i rifti of Mathara, 301 
Mathava, VideRha. m., 35 
Mathu, p.. 362 
Mathura, city, 108, 143, 587 
Mathura Pillar Iii^. of Chaialr.iRiipta ii, 
4a5-6 

Mathura railinRs. 522 
Matri-Vishnu, m.. 99 
Matsya. co., 107-8 

Maitya Purann, 12, 36, 113. 510. 563 
Matfya-siikta-iantra of Ilalayiidha, 357 
Mats.vava.s,a. foe.. 579, 636 
MatsypnJranalha. f., 3.33, 311-5. 351, 
SS6-7. 422-3 

Ma-Twan-Lin. In Ir.. 65, 70 
Mayadevl, .ms. ilhistn., 551 
Ma.vRRalasirr.ha (=:Bha.skara) , k., 157 
Mayna, 188 

Mayanamati (.Madan.avati) q.. 385 
Ma.vnauiati cp. of Ilarikaladcva Rana- 
s'ankanialia. 29. 258. 421 
Maynamati-Gopirhand IcRcnd. 1 9 
Maynamatir-kof. loc., 186 
MrCrindIc. J. W., 41. 660. 662 
Me^lh Mound. Gokul. en'v.i., 512 
Mcilhalithi (Tithimrdha) » m.. 306 
Mega, month of Gangn, 11. 45 
Megaathenea. trflr., 41. 660 
MegbeAvara temple In*.. Bbuvanesvam. 
366 

Mdiar CP. of Dimodara-deva, 17. 24. 
29. 253. 555 

Mebaiaknla f.Mrikula,'. loc., 32 
Meherauli Iro.n Pillar In*, of Chandra, 
47-8 

Mda-paryaya-ganana, 623 
Memtuhga. a.. 36.5 
.Midhnnapura. city, 163 
Mi-ji-kia-st-kia-po-no. loc., 69 
mdikkhat f Mlecbchbasl , pto„ 37 
Mimda-epanka, 10-12, e»I 

of HatiywflHi, 818. 

S56 

MlmimtS-dirtmHnrumm of Baiailidha, 
S80 

186, iSt 

Mbuttitika, a, m, S4AS. m. 423 


Allna-padn, a., 340, 842-3 
Minayeff, I.P.. 298-9. 331 
Minhaj-iid-din Abu-T’mar-i-Usman, a., 
236. 242-7, 255, 668 
Alirashi, V'. V., 179 
AlLsra. Biiimn, 391 
— P. N., 237 
— T^niesh. 350 
— Vlnayak, 117 

Miira-granlha (Mahdt ammnnli) of 
Dliriiv fuiiinda Misra, 623 
Miirl-gmniha, 195 

Miltikshurd of VijnSnesvara. 324. 609 
Alilhila. CO. 14. 164-5, 212. 214, 216-7, 
22.5. 2.33-1. 230-8, 241. 2.59, 350. 354. 
.3.59. 365, 368. .394, 561 
Mitra, hr.. 678 
-Mitra. G.. 157 

— Rfijcndra IJila. 115. 131. 256, 307, 
313-5, .317. 320, .322, .329, 3.52-3. 856-8, 
360. 620 
— R. P., 461 
— S., 10. 15 

Mitra Misra. a., 290, 321 
Mlerhclihas. pro, 36, 219. 367, .5.57 
Morlagiri, loc., 8 
Mo-kie-lho. loc., 79 
Monahan. F. J.. 42 
MokshakaraRupla. a.. 337, 118 
Alongbyr rp. of Devapala. 102-3. 106-7, 
109. 113-4. 121-2, 126, 185, 188, 

277. 30.5 

Afonier-VVilliam*, 580 
Alookcrjpc, Sir Aautosh, 324 
— RadhakamaJ. 7, 19 
— Radhakumud, 57. 661 
Mpchrhhakafika of SOilrakn. 267 
Alngaiikhivana, loc., 69 
Mrisaathapana-slOpa, Varendra. Ma. 
iOu^tn., 69. 485 

Alrikiila (Alehaxakula), Inc.. 19. 82. 186 
Mrila-tanjUvnl, comm., of Haliyudha, 
357 

Mudgagiri, loc., 31, Ml 
Mtuird-vSkthajta of Maakhmlatta, 306 
Mugdha-hodha. Ict.. .314 
Muydha-hodha of Matlhava. 315 
Mughisuddin Vurbek, k.. 224 
Aluhamuidd Bakhtvar KhUji. 223-4 
242-6. 262. 418 
.Muhammad Ghuri. Sultan. 226 
.Mnhamroad-ibn-Kasim. 245 
Alukhaiihga images ; .Asutosh .Mu*. 

441 ; Midarigafij 441 ; I'Dakoti 441 
AfokhalJ, 629 
Mokherji. Ilaeekrishna, 387 
Afakhopadhyays, H. K., 146 
AinkUvastn. loc., 579 
AfokUreni (Tris-epll, loc., 33 
Mukterrara temple. Bhurandivara. 502 
Miikundaiima. Kavikankapa, 21 
MnnrmURiraja, ch., 124 
MiiOja. Vakpati. k., 338, 582 
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Munjanj;, co., 183 
Muraii, IS, 81, 306 
Murari (Vishnu) temple, 10 
MQrtigapa, t., 686 
Mutilras, peo., S6 
Mu-tig Btsan-po, k., 1?4, 178 


NabhSdasa, a., S68 
Nada-pfida, Siddha t., 347 
Ndda-pttn^i^a-gHiki, 846 
Nadiva, cap. citv, 833-5, 336, 313-7. 
831-3 


Nadiya Vangs Samaja, 638-9 
Nadol tns. of RSyapala, 688 
Na-fu-ti (=Tir8bhiikti ?) , co„ 93 
Nagaa, peo., 803 

Nagabhata n, k.. IS, 103, 105, 110-13, 


118, 188, 178-9 

Nagahodhi (“buddhi), tch., 337, 419 
Ni^hava, t., 430 
Nagara Brahmanas, 589 
Nagarahara, lor., 133 
Nagwjuna, sch., 337, 340, 348, 419-30 
ffSparjuna-bodhitattva-tuhrillekka, 414 
Nigarjupikonda Ins., 11-3, 39 
Nagafesba (=PalanjalT) , lex., 681 
Na^valflka. k., 113 
Nagiratla, loe.. 565 
Nagna caste, 64. 75 
Naliar. Prithwi Singh. 471 
— Puian Chand, 411 
Nahusha, myth, k., 197 
Naihali cp. of V’alialaacna. 31, 36, 306, 
808, 310, 316, 333, 399, 693, 643. 
653. 657 

■^'aimittika-murddha-dljMfihi dna. c c r m 

598 

Xauhadha-charita of Sriharsha, 306-7. 


NoukodAonando of KsliemT4vara, 309 
^ aukkormya-riddlii of Sure? vara, 800 
**^n. land-mea-snre, 85, 6,53-3 
Nala. mjfM. 307-8, .399 

/^agiri. leg. riepbant. 466 
Nalands monastery'. 60, 69. ,S6-7. 101 
133. 143. 188. 378, 399. 336, 339-33, 
JW6 348. 41.5. 419-30. 671-3. 679-81 
Amanda CP. of Derapala, 131, 817 

^379*^* I^bannapila, 306, 877, 


Samudm^iijita. .31 

* ^'^nsvarnian, 83. 

85 -o 


N^n,^, foe., 493, 49.5, 508 
Wim^karapa, cerm., 597-8 
nami-aadhtt, coirew., 310 
Nana, min., 588 

«Mda dyn., 44 
N«rfa.. 143 


Nandana, comm., 655 
Nahgata Pukhan, province, 183 
Nanna-Narayana (Vishnu), 401-3 
Nanyadeva. k., 141, 164-5. 170, 309, 


Nanya-mandala, 16, 34 
Napoleon, emp., 75 
Narada, a., 367. 576 


Naradatta, t., 317 „ t.- -i 

Nara-simha images : Palkor 436 ; HampM 
436; Vikrampur 436 
Narasimha n, k.. 163 


Narasimha iv, k., 163 
Narasiraharjuna. k., 157 
Narathu, k., 357 
Narayana, a., 636 


Narayana, hr., 631 
Narayana, comm., 306 
Narayana, officer, 316 
Narayana, scholiast, 818-9 
Narayanabhadra, ch., 80. 86 
Narayana Bhatta, a., 333 


Narnyanadasa, a., 368 
Narayana-deva. k., 356 
Narayanapala, Kamboja k., 138-4 
Narayanapala, Pala k., 36. 81, 103, 130, 
135-8, 130-33, 140, 188-9, 191, 374, 
376. 805, 396. 401. 405. 436, 540 
Narayanapala 11 , 190 
Narayanasena, suz., 348 
Narendragupta (=:Sasaiiks .^) . k., 69 
Naro-pa (Nado-pa. Nada. Nada-pSda, 
Naro. Narota-pa, Nada) , Siddha f,» 
340, 346. 419-30 
Nasik Ins. of Rishabhadatta, 666 
Nasiruddln Muhammad Shah, Sultan, 


336 

Nat^ Siva image (inscribed) , Bharella, 
193-3 

Natha cult. 338-9, 3!,3, 34.5, 347, 433 
Natha-yogis. 344 

Satya-sa.itra of Bharala. 396, 303 
S'afya-tulra of Bharata. 313, 616 
Naujnh. k., 3 1!) 

Navadurga image, Pnrsh.a. 453 
Navadvipn. cap. city. 339, 3,51 
Navagin vana (=:Kharaviuia .®), k., 856 
Navagraha relief. K.vhkandlighi, 459 
NavngrSma, rill., 31. O.**? 
Mara-fdhasanka-charita of Srlharsb®. 
307 

Navya, co„ 16. 35 

NavySvakasika. co , 16, 38, 86, 30, 51* 
371. .565. 659 

NayapaJa. Kamboja k., 133.4. 189, 889 
•Vayapata- Pala k., 144-8, 148-9, 176, 186. 

191. 316. 336. 407. 430, 549, 674, 6T6 
NeduiijBdai,van (=:Ja^avarman), k,, S86 
Nebakisfatbi, loe.. 16 
Neil, K.A., 409 
Nonfnatiia, Tlrthinkara, 465 
Nepila, eo., 135, 388-6, 3<N1 
Nesiri CP,, 178 
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Nidina (zzRug-viniichaya) of Madhava, 
315. 318 

Nid^na-ia»tra of I’llaiiKa, 414 
Nidhanpiir f 1 ‘. of lihn'<karnvarini'.ii. 78. 

«94. SlHi. 40.5. .580. Olfl. 0.57 
Niilrri\nli, fix'. I.5H. Ull 
Nilnkmillia. rnrun . 10 
Nilamlwira. br . .SliO. (i.SI 
Nilirmn! fns. of .^iiiokiliiiMirOm I. 14 
Niiiuli'.'lii niiniatnro s(onr trnipio, 418.) 
\ir(loaha-huIa-paiipk'n of Malicaa. 0^3. 
0<8 

NirKraiilhas. sect. 491. 109. 411. 44.5 
Nirjarapura. b>c.. 818 
Nirriti image. H.M.. 463 
NiriiiMuna. donor. 498 
Nirvina Era. 8.3.5, 860 
NiM’linl.ikara. rnmin.. 318 
Niahirlas. trilie. 5.57. 508 
N'Uhkraniana. rrmi.. 597 


Patiynrall of Ril^m Gosvamin, 810. 368 
Pag Sam Jim Zang of Siimj*5 Mklian-Po. 
100. 191. 847, 38.5. 331, .588. 078-4, 
081-3 

Palirtrimr ■ n. (<i i: E'O). 19, 870, 410. 

418, 180. nil, 0.58-3 
Paliarjiiir rxei j.. 601 
PAliarimr Ir-inplr. .58.5 
Paikor Pillar Ins. of Lakslimikarna. 140. 
8(N> 

Painliiig. Ms« : A'hntiihamkil-PrajnX- 
pAramifa 618-9; ItiufhirhartfAvaldra 
.519 ; Kdrniitiavguliii 619 ; Pancha- 
rak.ilui .519 ; Sawotnura 519 ; .5.58 
Paillilna'i. n., 601 

Piika-viilhi of l>i\ aknrfulianilra. .336 
Pnlnrsimimdn. ro . 39 
P.-ilakapya (''ka)>|>a). a.. 89.5-6 
Palniwla. k.. .31. 178 
Palasavrindaka. lor., 808. 665 


Nissaiikamalla. k., 198 

N'ilivannan. a., .309-10. 3.59 

Nil.vaiianda. f.. 484 

NivriHinatha, f.. 380 

Ni.val Tigin. .\hina<l, ch., 141 

Nripura, lor., 31 

Nuillah. cap. rit.v. 348-3 

Nulo PaOrhanane. a., 683 

Sydya-kandal'i. comm., of Sridhara.l.'isa. 

81. 318-3, 588. 636 
Sydya-manjnrx of Ja.\ Hnlatiliatta. 687 
Nydya-mdtrikd (=zi’ y a t a h d r ,y ) of 
Jimutavahaiia, 384 

Nydya-ratna-mdlikd ( = yyavah3ra- 
mdtriki) of JimOtavaliana. .384 
Nydya-Mdhydloka of Chandrasnniin, 
898. 330, 681 


Obrrmairr. E., 100 

NrOdantanuri monasi 


V'^Odantapuri monastrrv, 11.5. SS3 335 
417. 673-4. 6.S8 
138 

Od^-im (trdflirioa. Odijana. OHvana;. 

CO.. «3. 341. 346-7. 340 
Oriiriaa. co., 188-3. 333, 34S-0 
Odta-efrio, co.. 495 
Odra-fwAoira, 581 
Odra-Mw^h! Pravrilli. 304 
O-icHM-aliani. ai»i,, 98 
(knaoi. tribe. 501 

f=:Pd{fnina». ro.. 33.3 

Paddtiha.dkarma.tamgmha of Prawsla- 
pi<Ia. 318-1. ,588 
Parfmanahha. rnmm.. 8|S 
Parlmapraltba, prince. 677 
Podnia Ptadm. 858. 4.18 
Pafbnaaambhara. t.. a$$. 878-3 

»*• 

PadMs^I. f„ am 

/, 1*^ 383 

iae, m m 

atf. $47 


Palilsilhra. city. 48. 000 

Pallavas. pro.. 180 

Palliiiada. T'if/.. OKO 

Puloura, lor . 061 

Palpa (Palpoi-lhan) . U.r . 670 

Panrha-Gamla. ro.. 1 1. ](IH 

Panrhakhan<la. ro., 699 

Panrhala. ro . iOO 

PanrhaJa-madh> ania Pravrilli. 304 

Pafirha-mahayajna. tar., 896 

Panrhama Simha. Lirhfhhavi k., 183 

PaiK'hamakimlia, of .Saur&abtra, 331 

Pafirhanagari. ro., 30. 86.5. 565 

Pancharokuhd, 88H 

Panrhanitra, 408-3, 4.30. 43,3 

PanrhaMniha. k., SSI 

Panrba-sliifia, acs-t. 410 

Panrhatanfm, .587 

Pafic ha\asa-»n/»n.</«/<7. 8.5 

Pan< lioiih rp of Saihin^ma-Gupta, 861 

Pamiava-kuUdi-pal-alsla. 8.50 

Panday. II.. 8.50 

Pandry. K.C.. 818 

Pandit. Sarikar Panduranz. H8. 94 

pandlla-tarran n of lialeyu'iha. 3.50 

Pandita-s iliara. nwinaslery. .34, 417. 480 

Pandas, pro , 38 

PandnW.umi raonasicry. 380. SS7 
Pandudaaa. m., SIS. Sbft 
Panmi. frx,. 10. 18 <0, 891-3. 8»7.S(K) 
Panifabbunii, rap. cilj. 8 
Panjara. mrkar, 153 
Pamfonjba, t¥l , 1.5.3 
Paralwla. k.. 11 4. m 
ParikramahUiu tl, I- , 491 
Paramardi. k., 079. 0K7 
Panutayi-f »Aaya. 89 
Panaakara. a , 3.55. 357 
P&ratkara Cirikya-imftii, 355. 3.57 
ParaMnirwat-am trmfilr Bhni anrsvara, 
499. .508 

Poripema u( Chandra. 897 
Pantaniti "fian. 835-0 
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Pargane BhtJua San, 9S6 
ParRiter, F.E., SI, 53, 70, 868, 6.52, 659 
Paribhadra, family, 323 
Paribhadra (°hala), vill., 637 
Parijata-hamna-ndtaka of Ilniapati 
TJpadhyaya, 365. 372 
Parijaia-manjari of Madana. 687 
Par'dishta-parvnn of Hemacliandra, 44 
Paritosha, m., 148 
Parivrajaka kings, 55 
Parnasavari image, Vikrampur, 474 
Par^a, 409-10 

Par^anatha images: Ajimganj 411; 
Bahul^a 465 ; Deuibhira 465 ; Kanta- 
benia 465 

Parthasarathi Misra, n., 356 
Parvatl image, R.M., 546 
Pan/Sya-ratna^Sld of Madliava, 315 
Paschima-kbatika. co., 9G-8, 653 
Pashana-chaturdasi, cerm., 606-7 
Pasi. district, 683 
P^upatas, sect, 40.5, 685 
Pa.stipati, br., 355-6 
Pasupalidhara, a., 356 
Pasupati Tn.s. of Jayadeva ii, 85 
pataka (bku°), land-measure, 653 
Palaliputra, city, 31, 43, 67, 69, 113, 
993, 342, 409, 663 
Palanjali, lex., 293. 297, 406 
Pateikkara (Pattikera), co., 257-8 
Pathari Pillar ins. of ParabaJa, 114 
Patikanagara, cap. city, 186 
Patikkara (Pattikera). co.. 257-S 
Patothamya temple. Pagan, 496, 503 
Pattikera (Pattikeraka) , co., 19, 32, 147, 
227, 254, 257-9. 347, 422, 424, 473 
Pattikeraka mona.stery, 417-8 
Paul, Praraode Lai, 199 
Paumiras. peo.. 37-8 
Paundra-6/iukfi, 24, 204, 656 
paundraka linen, 655 
•^ttndraka sugar-cane, 650. 656 
Paundraka-Vasudeva, k., 38 
Paundrakas, peo., 564 
Paundravardhana-bAukfi, 195, 204 
Paunclravardhana. city, 84 
Paundravardhanapura, city, 20 
Paushtika-karman. cerm., 597 
Parana-chUa of Dlioyi, 10, 32-3 o-.o 
3^-4. 609-10. 613, 61.5, 617-9 
Pelliot, Paul. 411 

Pradr^ndh^cp. of Pratapamalla. 688 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, H 30 
39, 4,3-5, 655, 659, 661-4 
Petecb, Lucciano, 91-2, 124-5 

311, 316, 862 

iTEtfiada, scnbe, 688 
^tleik Pagodas, 529 
«*lgugrama, viU., 251 
AJ, 193, 257 

PKmII^T**^ ^ — Olpafikara &Ijnana), 674 
PfcuOahan monastery, 346, 417. 420 


Phnllara, f., 392 
Pbulla^l, loc.. 18 
Pillai, Swamikannu. 232 
Pinakanandin. m.. 311 
Pingala-chchhaadah-mtra, 357-8 
Pirigalamafa of Srlkantha, 405-6 
Pi.schel, B.O.. 309, 302-5. 307-71 
Pitbapuram Ins. of blalla i. 131 
PithT. CO., 156. 165. 2,33-4. 259-61 
Pitho. br., 631 

Pitri-dayitd of Aniruddba, 352, 355, 600, 
615, 638 

Pliny, a.. 9. 10. 42, 659, 662 
Plutarcb, n., 41, 43 
Po-lo-ho m.onastery, 414 
Ponna, vill., 685 
Poros, k., 43 
Porter, 560 

Po-shi-po (Po-ki-p’o. Po-ki-sha) monas- 
terv, 413, 489 

Prabandha-cfintdmani of Merutunga. 365 
Prahandha-chintamani of Rajafekhara, 
807 

Prabkd, cnmm., of Niwhalakara, 318 
Prabbakara. t., 313 
Prabbakaravardbana, k., 58, 61, 71 
Prahhdva^'n-charita, 112 
Prabbavati, 674 
Prabhavsti. g., 86. 426, 524 
Prabodka-chavdrodaya of Krlshnamiara, 
14, 21. 313 

Pradyumnesvara (Vishnu). 400-2 
Pradvumnesvara (Siva) temple, Deopara, 
212. 365 

Pragjyotisha, co., 116-7, 219, 365 
Pragjyotishas. pen., 117 
Prariyoti.«ha-b/!7(^'f!, 23-4, 117, 168, 273 
Prajapati. br., 637 
Prajapatinandin. m., 311 
Pra,inabhadra ( =Tilopa) , S i d d h a f., 
346 

Prajnakaramati, comm., 331 
Prajndpand, 15, 22, 25. 37 
Prajmpdramitd, 360 
Prajnaparamita image, Maldah Mus., 
472 

Prajnavarman, a., 337 
Prakarana-panjikS of Salikanatha, SIS 
Prakdsa, cnmm., of Halaj-udha, 357 
Prakdsa, comm., of Narayana, 306, 318 
Prdlcrita-paingala. 169, 390-91 
Pralambha, k., 117 
Prapanckamra-tantra, 447 
Prasanna-rdghava of Jayadeva, 368 
Pra^tapada, a., 812-3 
Prasioi (Prasii), peo., 85, 41-4, 292, 
616. 650, 662 
Pratapadasa, a.. 588 
PraU^Mditya, k., 10 
PratapamaBa, k., 688 
Pratapasimba. k., 167 
Pratitaja, scribe, 688 
PfMifhfhA-eagara of Vallalasena, 858 
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Pratilasena, k.. SW 
PrayaRa. loe., 70 

PrSyaichitta-rtirii-pana of Bhava'leva 

BhaVla. 341 

Prai/itschilta-pral.iirana of Bhavaiieva 
Bliatla, 310, 3J4, .Ml. .r,(i 
Prin.scp. .lamps, 'Jifi-7 
Piishlhima-poltakn, /or.. .M.! 

Prithu. myth. k.. 108. 309 
Prilhuraja, k., 418 
Prithuvira (“javira, 'vTraja). k., 59 
Prilli\l<lliiira, hr.. 631 
PritlivTp-'ila (=:Haravarslia . 143 
Prilhviraja in. k., 441, 678 
Prithrlnija-vijaya, 10.5 
PrTtifhandra, k., 193 
Privaiifni, cap. oilv. 34. 133-1 
Pr/Alu.ski, Jean. 40.8-9. 116 
P.seudostomon, month of GaiiRps. 11 
Ptolemy, a.. 4, 10-1, 44. 49, 39. 44-3. 604 
Pukknsa.s, trilie, 36 
Pnlinclas. trilje, 30, .5.>7, .503. .503 
Puth.savana, cerm., 50.5 
Punavadhana (=Puiidravardhaiia). rily. 
49. 414 

Pundras, pen., 7-8. 40. 49. 36-8. 463. 
491, 404, 409, 563 

Pundranagara. city, 7, 9. 11, 40, 49, 44, 
6*, 415, 649 

Pundravardhana, city, 5. 44, 104, 188-4, 
470 

Pundravardhana-h/iufcfi, 9, 11. 43-8, 31, 
49, 417. 473. 480 544, 653 
Pundravardhanlya. Jaina ascetic order, 
493 

Pfiniiru. riH., 686 

Pnn.vavardhaiia (rrPuiidravardhana) , 
ro., 414 

purana. coins. 668 
Purana-fariart'a of Ilalayvidlin. 357 
Purl. cKy. 411 
Pumachandra. k.. 193-4 
Purnavarman, k.. 78 
Pnrnravas. myth. k.. 197 
Pumshottama, hr., 357 
Pumshottama, lex., 314. 3.58-9 
Puru.sholtama. of Pes'a famil.v. 4.53 
Purushottaniadeva, a.. 497 
Pumsbottama.«ena, Kum^a. 447 
Porusbottamasiriiha. ch., 460 
PuTUfhottama-fikd, comm.. 359 
Punagrama. v31.. 636, 683, 68.5 
Purra-hdrandgama, 446 
Purs-a-khaliki. co., 48, 444 
Puryaiija. k., 141 
PiLshkarapa. loc., SO, 45, 48, 540 
PinhyaMiutif, peo, 51, 61 
PurUdat^pStkopSra of Oina^>S36 
IHitali (IHitaii, l^ittali), adk, 38? 

Qiitb Mmit, DdH 47 
Qd^^d-DSit. 8«Aa». m. Ml. M? 


Badhnka. cn., 14 
Radha-Kri.shnn cult. 403 
Rarlha-Krishna (?) relief. 


PaliSipur. 


530-31 

Badhakrishnnii. Sir Sarvapalli, 801 
Badhanpnr cp.. 178 
Ba<lli5pnr5. city, 1 1 
BAxlhc Cti^Radlifi). CO.. 686 

■ Riie Lakhmaiiiah.' k., 83, 430. 444-3 
Raghava, k.. 411. 414 

Raghavan. Y • ^ . - . ,,, 

Rdghra-piimlnciya of Knvirnja, 311. 
Ra"havcndra. a.. 64.8 
Ragholi CP of Jayniardhana. 84 
Raghii. leg k . 494, 650 
Raclmkulnimrn (Snrya) temple. Snhma. 


Raghmmndan... o. 310. 341, 343-1. 3.54-4, 
3.50. 301. 633 

naghu-ramia of Kalid.a.sa, 15. 44. 109. 
479, 617, 6.50 

Ridmn rr. of MiKlanapala. 165 
Rahma (Biihmi). co.. 144 
Rahiila. rrh . 688 
Rahiila. Siddharhar>a, 849 
RalinlaHhadra, Siddha t., 341. 348-0 
Rahiilagupta. f.. 674 
Rahulamitra. Bhikshu. 447 
Rajabhata. k., 98-9. 414 
Rajadhiraja ll, Chola k., 683 
Rajadifya-Giipta. k. of Jnynpnr.i. 461 
Rajagrilia. cit.v, 466 
Rajaraja ('bbafa). k.. 17, 86-7. 80, 99 
Rajaraja II, Chola k., 683 
Rajaaekhara. a., 144, 304, 307, 309 
Raja-Vkhara, comm.. 313 
Rdjatarangini of KaJhana. 14. 98. 408. 

586, 616. 619, 644 
Rdjdrali. 448 
Rajavallabha, 815 
Rajavallabha, k., 4 
Rija-vihara. monastery, 413 
Rajendra Chola. k.. 133. 137. 1.39. 141, 
143. 148, 176. 196. IB9. 40.5, 400-10. 


308. 396 

Rajnagnr. city. 4 
RaiO). city. 348. 419 
Rajvap^a. Kamboja k.. 1,33-4, 190 
RajVapala. Pale k.. 145-6, ISl-S, 140, 
IW. 167, 185, 480 
Raiyaari. q.. 58. 81-3. 71-4. 74 
Riijyavardhana. k.. 61-3, 71-6 
Rakbang. co., 183 
Ral f=Radba), co., tt. *46 
Ral-pa-can. k., 144-5 
Rama, epic bero, 114, 119, 141, 314. 899 
RaouiMiadra, k., 118 
Raniacbandra Kavibhiratl. p., 687 
RiiM-cktriia of Abbimuida, 143-4, 
310-11 


Rimd-charitci of Sandbyikara Nandi. 40. 
47. 34. 37, 100-4, 146. 1.50-.54. 156, 
164-4, 166-7 181, 184, 4(H, 411. 441, 
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*59, *75, Sll, 3*0. 418, 385, 606, 
615-9, 644, 649-51, 657 
Ramadasa, p., 365 
R^adeva, o., 67 
Ramadevl, q., *16, *18 
RAin5.dev1 (Radha®, Vama ), j-» 
Ramakanta, o., 63* 

R&nananda Sartna, a., 6*8 
Ramapala, cap. city, 949 
Bamaiwla, k., *3, 8*, 101, 149-51. 154-69. 
180-81 199, *09, 901, *10-11, *15, 

818, *51, 259, *74-5, 811-*. 317, 336-7, 
548, 585, 591, 619, 644, 68* 
Ramasiddhi'pdlaAra, 16, 18 
Ramauti (=Hlm«vati), cap. city, 8* 
R&xnavatl, cap. city, 39-3, 160, *51, 
418, 617, 619, 644 

RSmayaTia, 140, 150, 166, *95, 311, 
S91-*. 4*6, 6*6-7. 600 
Rameivara, loc., 399 
RaitiRanj cp. of Isvaraghosha, 146, *75, 
*81. 651 

Rampal cp. of Srichandra, 16, 18, 

194, 656 

Ranastambha, k., 1*3 
Ranaraia, k., 138-9, *10 
Rangpur S^itya Parishat, 461 
Rafijavati, pm., 39* 

Rapnadevi, q., 114 
Rao. R. Subtia, 16* 

— T. A. Gopinatha, 43*, 445, 449, 459, 
454, 458, 475. 477 
Rapson, E. J., 666 
Ra^ (=:Radha), co., 410 
Rata-kaumuji of Madhava, 315 
R<ua-maAjari, comm., of aaokararoisra, 
367 


Rasapala, k., 185 
Rasika-fivana of Bhanukara, 315 
Ratika-imya, comm., of Kumbha, 367 
Rathikaaena, k., 249 
Ratnakara-Mnli (=:Santi-pa), a., 33* 
Ratnakara-kanti, t., 336. 674, 678, 682-3 
Ratnakirti, prince, *99 
RalnapUa, k., 149, 160, 348, 419 
Ratnaprabha. comm., 316 
Ratnasarabbava images : R.M., 467 ; 

Vifcrampur 498 
Ratna\-ajra, f., 683 
Rattamattika monastery. 31 
Raulu tBhusuku, Santideva), a., 331 
Raverty. H. G., *4* 

Ray, Basanta Kumar. 599 
— Basanta Ranjan, 361, 383 
— Hem Chandra, 83, 110, 119, 137, 14*, 
149, 190-91, 1M> 

— Jogesh Chandra, 361 
— Sir Praphulla Chandra, 316 
RSyamukuta, comm., *97, 310, 361 
R^amnkttta, lex., 814-5, 359 
Rji^pala, k., 0S8 
Biyihrideva, it, *14 


nagar 458-9 ; I.M. 459 
Rewa Ins, of Malayasimha, 200 
Rewa Slone Ins. of the time of Karna, 
144, 197, 200, 587 
Rgya-tson-gni Senge, amb., 675 
Rigveda, 396 
Rik-samhitd, 25, 263 
Rinchhen Zah-po, f., 674 

Rishabhadatta (Ushavadate) , ck.. 6M ^ 
Rishabhanatha images ; Barabhum 464 , 
Surohor 464, 542 

Risley, Sir Herbert, 560, 563, 565, 571 
Koer. E., 306 
Rohitagiri, loc., 32, 194 
Rohitasvagiri, loc., 194 




69 

Rolla-vayika, loc., 565 
Romapada, k., 295-6 
Rouse, \V. H. n., 331 


Roy, Dwijendra Lai, 246 
—J. M.. 219, 236. 240-41, 396 
Royal Asiatic Society of Beng^, 
Calcutta, 239, 809, 353, 856-7, 362, 
390-91, 548-9 

Ruchipati Upadhyaya, comm., 306 


Buckert, F., 368 
Rudoka, ch., 154 
Rudra cult, 404 
Budradatta, donor, 413 
Rudradatta, Maharaja, 49, 264 
Rudradhara, o., 352 
Rudramana, k., 583 
Rudramba, q., 684 
Riidrasikhara, k., 157 
Rudra-§iva cult, *91 
Rudrata, a., 310 
Rudra-yamala, 444 

Rug-v'miichaya (Nidana) of Madhava, 


315. 318 

Ruhmi (Rahma), co., 122, 655 
Ruins of monasteries ; PShaipur 490 , 
Rajbadi 480 ; Rakshasidanga 489 
Rupa Gosvamin, p., 362, 369 
rupaka, corns, 666 
Rupa-matfdana, 433, 438 
Russell, 570, 586 


Sahara, Siddha f., 419 
Sabara-pa (Sabar-pa), Siddha t., w7, 
348 

Sabaras (Savaras), tribe, 86, 474, 567, 
563, 593 

Sabari (crSaraha), Siddha t., 
Sabda-hhedorprakaia of Pnrashotta**, 
860 

^abda-ehandTikS of Chakrapi^W**» 
317 

Sabdadsalpadruma, 14-5 
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&abda-pradipa of StireAvar*, S17. 5fi5 
Sabliar Ins. of Harifchandra. 418 
Sachau, K. C., 301 
Sarlaohandra. k., 48 
Sailfi Sen, k., 249 
Sa<lii^ena, k., 227. 248-9 
Sailasiva imaj^, 444, 544 
Sudnsiva Image Ins of Go|>ala in. 
167. 414 

Sadasiva-mu<lrii. 427 
Sadbhava-ianibhu. 684 
Sadukti-karndmrifa of ,4ridhara<la.sa, 219, 
225, 227, 2,30, 2.32, 310. 317, 320, 353, 
356, 862, 364-5, 367, 369. 636 
Sagara, myth. k.. 100, 399 
SagarapaJa, Nagaraja, 1 00 
Sdgara-prakdia, 623 

Sahabadina ( =:Sliihab-iid-dm Muham- 
mad Ghuri), Sultan, 678 
Sahaja-dharma. 424 
Sahnja-giti of Santideva, 331 
Sahaja-siddhi, 3,39, 341. .343. 34.5. 347 
Sahaji^a seel. 370. 384, 424 
Sahasamalla, k.. 198 
Sahitya-darpana, 309, .364. 371 
Sahni. Dayaram. 494 
Saiia dyn., 82 
Saila-sars’ajna, p.. 365 
Sailendra dyn., 121 
Sainyabhita nr, k., 130 
Sailodbhava dyn., 60, 78. 180 
^i'a-sarv<uva of Halayudha. 356 
Sakadvipa. co., 570, 028 
^kala-dvipikd, 628 
Sakambharl, loc., 688 
Sakati. river, 20, 579-80 
Sakcta, lor., 70 
Sakot. pargand, 158 
Sokrotlhiuia, rerm., 607 
.Sakti. hr., 678 

Saktipiir CP. of ladcshroanaaena. 22. 
631. 668 

Aakti-iambbu. t., 684 
^aktimhgama-tanira. 14 
Sakti.svaml. min., 310, 678, 687 
Salai, pro., 30 
Salapotra. toe., 346 
Salelore, B. A.. 341 
Saliksnatba, a., 313 
Salike, eo,, 30 
iMiputni, toe., 342. S'M>-50 
StJlakaba|tav-amHin. k.. 679 
Samidiaradeva. k.. 28. 51-4. 00 . 271-2. 
274. 666 

Simalavannan. k.. 200-201. 205-4. 281-2, 
602. 628 

Hamantahhadm of Chandrakirti, 2M 
Simantaaira cp. of Hariranim. 601-2 
Siraaataaena, k., 266-10, 307 
SaimuitaMifaa, k,, Stt 
SoBafafa. tio„ 2. 17-8, 24-6, 31. 43, 47. 
46-63, 77, 83-^ 66, 134, 137, 264, 


321. 830, .377, 411. 414, 422, 584, 
609, 653, 679 
Samatata-mandola, 25. 29 
Samavartana. cemt., 600 
Samavcila, 305, 396 
Aamba. k., 583 

Sambantlha-nimaytt of LSimohan Vid.vfi- 
nidhi. 251 

Samhandha-viveka of Bhavaileva 
BImlla, 323, 601-3 
Saihbhrama, a., 325 
Saindhs-bhashk, 329-30 
^mgrahn-tikd of Srldhara Bhalla, 313 
Samgrama-Giipfa. k., 261-2 
Samknkota (.‘^hkakola) . ril.v, 1.58. 240 
Samkhya-karikd of lavarakpabna, 301 
Samkthipfa-.idra, system of grammar, 314 
Samikara-paddhati (zzChhdndoga-karmtt- 
nu.ththana°) of Bhavndeva Bhatta. 322 

tiamudda-imnija-Jdtaka, 661 
S.-imudra. myth, pern., 100 
Samudragupta. rmp., 17, 31. 45, 47-9 
Samudrn ku/a. 100 
Samudra-sena. prinee. 38 
Samvadaka. m., 71-2 
Somvarodayn-tantm, .5.51 
Ramyutta Sikdya, 9 
Han, Bengali. 91 
SenaUma. k., 3.54. 682-3 
Sahehadhara, p., 362 
SaOebi Stupa Iits. mentioning PuAava- 
dhana. 29 

Sandhyakara Nandi, p.. 20, 27-9, 32. 

37. 100, 150. 166. 311. 320, 585. 606 
Sangoka, }.. 320 
Sangu, gen., 139 

Sanjan rp. of Amoghavarsha I, 112, 179 

Sankanat, citv. 158, 243 

.SaOkara. a., .Wol 

.Ankara, etmm., 74 

Aabkaradhara, offirial. 288 

Aarikangana. fend . Ill 

Aankaramisra. eomm., 367-8 

Sankarsbapa, m.. 357 

SaOkaera. rity, 466 

Sankatagrama. toe., 1 58 

■Saiikhadhara. a., 325 

Sankha Jdtakn, 661 

Utmkha timnti, 591 

Sankril.vayana. Ridiula, 327. 332. 336-42, 
345-50 

Sannagara monastery. 417-N 
Sanskrit .Sahitya Parishat. CalrutU. 4fa 
Santa-aambbo. 686 
Aanli (’-pa;. Stddha t.. SSt, 340-41 
.^tideva, a.. 327, SSI, 339, 343 
Sanlideva f=Bhi»iikii), t.. 8.52 
^tidesa. f. of A^ma-vihara. 413 
Stethatba image. Ujini, 465 
AintirakshiU (=Santa*l. a, 301, 882-S, 
339. 672-4, 681 

Santivarman (=^tid*^B). a.. 331 
Saptagrima. port city. 4, 6. 33. 861 
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SdradatUaka-tantra, Hi, 449-51, 458 
Saptaiati (Sattasai) of Ilala, 403 
Saraha (“-pe), Siddha t, 327. 339-42, 
348-9, 383-5, 419-20 
Sarapa, p., 219, 863, 367 
Saranadatta, a., 239, 367 
Sarapadeva, lex., 314-5, 359, 367 
Sarasvata, co., 14 
Sdnuvata, system of grammar, 311 
Sarasvati image, ChKatingram, 440 
Saraswati, Sarasi Kumar, 403, 437, 441, 
456-7, 459-63, 484-5, 525 
Sdmvali of Kalyanavarman, 321 
Sarayu river, 629 
iSaride^, co., 348 

Sarkar, Girindra Mohan, 10, 206, 232 
— Himansu Bhusan, 671 
— Sir Jadonath, 153 
— Kshitlsh Chandra, 432 
Sarma, Haradatta, 362 
— Paramesvar, 354 
— Ramavatara, 360. 302, 636 
— Somnalh, 386 
— Umesh Chandra, 67 
Sarnath Image Ins, of Mahipala l, 140, 
142, 176, 180 

Sarhgadeva, Vaghela, k., 309 
Sarhgadhara. p., 310 
Sarngadkara-paddhati, 290, 310-11, 862 
Saroruha (Sarojavajra, Saroruhavajra) , 
Siddha t., 345, 347-9 
Sarva. Malwaja, 179 
Sarva-dariana-eamgraha of Madhava, 
335 

Sarva-deva-pratuktha-paddhati of Tri- 
vikrama-suri, 320 
Sarvajfiamitra, o., 299 
San,aiianda, lex., 297, 814, 359-61. 378 
600. 812. 631, 6.36 
Sarvananda MLsra, o., 623 
Sarvananda-naga. comm., 809 
Stmmnga-.mndan, comm., of Amna- 
dalta. 318 

Sarvaiii (Durga) images; Deult^l 
(in.<rril)ed) 80, 450. .524, 537 
Aarvantara. donee. 648 
.A.srvavarm8n. k.. 57-8 
Aasahka. k., 31, 52-4, 56, 58-68. 71-80. 
85. 90. US. 264, 405. 416. 426 583 
629. 666 

Aa.'iidevn. arf., ,534 

^stra-dJpikd of Parthasarathi Misra, 356 
Sastri. H, Krishna. 4.58, 590 
— Haraprasad. 48. 98-9, 143. 147. 150-51, 
155, 157-61. 179. 181. 203-4. 227-8 233’ 
889, 295, 308. 316. 323. 328-9. S3l! 
SS3-4. 341-2, 344-5. 347, 350, 352-3, 
357-9. 361, 364, 369, 383. 388. 396 
400, 419. 549 
— Hirananda, 193, 299 
— K. A. Nilakanta, 137-9, 143, 308 
— Krishna, 808 
— N. N, 317 


— P. P. S., 309 

— Sesagiri, 361 

— Srinivasa, 256 

— T. Ganapati, 63 

— V. Subrahmanya, 321 

Aalananda, m., 311 

Satapatha Brdhmana, 35, 290, 294 

Satata-PadmavatMj/sfeaj^a, 25, 196 

Satgaon, sarkar, 158 

Aatrughna, suz., 248 

Satsal of Viharllal, 367 

Sat-Saraatata. co., 534 

Sattasai (Saptasati) of Hala, 366 

Satvants, sect. 402 

SatyapTr-bhita shrine. 486-7 

Aaunaka, br., 637 

Saundarya-lahan, 445 

AaurasenT Apabhramsa, 380-82, 385, 890 

Saurashtra, co., 331, 626 

Sauva, lex., 297 

Savara-sampradaya, sect, 341 

Aavari-pada (Aavara"), Siddha t., 338-41 

.^varlsvara, (=§avara-pa), 341 

Savarotsava. jest., 606 

Sayana. comm., 355 

Schiefner, Anton, 182, 342 

Schnitger, F. M.. 451 

Schoff, W. H., 650, 655 

Seka-htbhodayd, 180, 247, 380, 391 

Sekoddesa-tlka of Naro-pa, 346 

Sen. Dinesh Chandra, 186, 252, 418 

— Gangaprasad, 317 

— J. S., 592 

— ^Nabin Chandra, 246 

— Nishikanta, 317 

— P. C.. 11 

— Prabhash Chandra, 100 
— Snkumar, 181, 247, 403-4 
— Vijayratna, 317 
Seng-ha-pu-lo. foe., 197 
^rampore College Library, 362 
Sesha-Narayana (Vishnu) , 402 
Setaka (Desaka), co., 10 
Shahabuddin. Sultan, 248 
Shahidullah, Muhammad, 177, 328, SSOt 
332, 334. 341, 347-9, 385-6, 388, 008, 
612, 617 

Shah Jellal, gen., 256 
Sh.im.s-i-Siraj ‘Afif, o., 19 
Shapur. k., 76 

ShashthJ images : Mirpur 461 ; Santa 
461 

Shayista Khan, feud., 14 
Sheng-Chi, trvlr., 87. 99, 414-5 
ShCTgarh, pargand, 157 
Shihab-ud-din Muluimmad Ghuii, SgllMli 
678 

Shivaji, ch., 75 

Shweinthi, pree., 257 

Aibseta, loc., SSf7 

Siddhaa, Buddhist. 419 

Siddhala-gr&ma, vdl., 22, 202, ^ 

Siddhimrita (Siddha) ae^ 84$ „ 


I" 
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Siddhartha, priiire. 496 ^h>a-ialeti-niidhi of Srlharshn, S07 

Siddha-yoga of Vrinda. SI6. SIS Sivasiriiha, I: , 4S8 

SiddhMvara teniplr. Bahulara. 465. 501 Skanda(fuj>fa, i-, 40S. 06,5 
Slhabahu, A".. 39 Shnnda Purnna. 1 4. 431, 500 

Slhala.1. yro.. SO .'^kol.l. *9S 

Sihapii™. ntv, 39 Smilli. Viii.viil A . 35. 4H, r,i. 4.35. 667 

Sihvnr ri>. of Ja\ Bilirliari.lrii 440 Smriti-rhandriU of RliiiMuIova. .343 

J^ikliara in 648 i^mrttt-rharuirika of Orvunabhatla. 

Sikraciiilv (Sikrifrali) pa^s. 3 Smriti-raltuik.ira of Vr<lmhar.vii. 353 

AiJf,hd-mmuchehm/a of iaohdrMi 347. Smrililirllm. Kamnlkrislina. 344. .354 
S3J S<«MlialB, 100. lOS. 143-4, 5K7 

AtIb. k.. 1S3. 498 S.linii«. a. 41 

.4ilahhadra. t. 60 R5.6. 330. 415, .'.84. k. 158 

679'8] Soma. Kaiarhnri h , ifOO 

i^ilaiiil.vn. k. 64-.5. 79. .587 !^ina i - Aowokn I . k.. 63-4. 79 

jailakuiida Inr. 50.5 K Soiiiapiira (Soinnpun) nionaalcrj . 30. 


^larakahita, t., 674 
Silimpiir Sloop Slal> In*. 40, I6I. .534. 
579-80. 668 

Silua Ima^TP Ins. (Braliml). 44 
Simantonna.vana. crrm , 596 
Simharhandra. k . 183 
Simtiala. i*f.. .3.34 
Siiiiliap.illi, vil/., 686 
Simhapura. rilv. .30. .34, 39. 108, 147. 
197-8, 400. 404 

Siriihavahini (I)iirRa) imaRp. Pokliama, 
544 

Simhavarman. k.. 4.5. 48. 474 
Simoundou. ini., .39 
Sindhia, ffud , 408 
Sindhit, CO., 110 
Sindhuraja. 118 

Sinnamanur cr. of Sri-Mara .Sri-VaJIaliha. 
140 

Siraj-ud-daola. Nawab. 75. 449 
Sirriir. Dines Chandra. 190. 444, 400 
Siromani. Bharat Chandra. .344 
Sirur Iin. of AmOKhavaraha I. 147 
SisBvai rp.. 178 

t^Uhyadckko-tiMofyna of ('haoflraconon. 

too 

^iiupdla-iadha, 841 
Sili, epic 306 

Sitatapatra imaaie. Da*^ Mu« Irnrlal* 
473 

^iva-Bhaeavataa. aert. 406 
Siva cull. 404 
•^ivachandra, official. 53 
^i'a-Cbandraiickhara imaac. PahanMir 
441 

^wUwaacna Yaaodhara. comm . 316-7 
»i»a imai^ : AwImIi M«». (bnmtc) 
^ ; Choan«ka*i)a 444 ; Gapeipur 444 ; 
Jmfimgar (brmue) 444; Kaatpur 444; 
Mapirta^ fbronaei 544 ; Pafiirpor 530 
wvaluua, *, SS. lt7-0 
^ (tctfacDttal. nfiirpar. 440 
SnauadiB, J awar. 611 
6ivu Natael^ imagf. 8wdlarii<a«flil. 443 
ftywiitlia, (A, 38 

aA, I38. UB 

1^8 ifeflS 

BrnwWmmlmtKmy ^’•9 


115. KW. JW). S<0-7. 355. 5*17, 547. 
417. \H9-U0 
Sonia-BamMiu. f.. <W4 
SomaHila, tor., 086 
Someiivam. arl.. .554 
Some^vara r)!^uk\A k.. 147, iiOO 
SrimcavAraHcvA. Xn^ra'Aniiil k., 161 
Smftrjrn^in. ra;» rjl\. iO. i.55 
Aimitapura, rtty. 45 
Sonpur rp. of Mah^fvafni{»lA. 148 
!^hyAiili-hom4i. rrrm , .5f)6 
Spooner. Charlea. 466 
^rdddha^ihdthya of IIaIax iitlha. 5.57 
.iraddhtt-kalpanlnt of Kat>a,vana. .357 
kraddha-jMtddkaU of Paaupati, 356 
^riddha-paddhati-fikd of Halivu'lha. 
337 

.krautarufra of Iliran.vakpiin, 394 
.Sravaatl. ri>.. IS. *0. 579-80 
^vaali. citj. 460 
Srai a«t4|>ura, ril.v. 579 
rmkfJu-nigama. *66 

Arlchandra. k, 1.35. 193, 195-6. 6.54. 656 
Sridhara Bhalfa. rnmm . *1. .3I*-3. 588. 
.^idhara, hr . 679 

Sridbaradau. a.. *19. *30. 353. S6«-S 
636 

fri-gvhyaramdja-wahnynga-t a fi f ra-i-«/i- 
rddhi of .Sanlidcvii. .331 
.4ri-GwpU, k. 69-70, 87 

.*rihar«ha. p. *15-6, .306-7 

Sri-IIartha > =; Hanha vardhanal . nnp.. 
18*3 

Arihira, m , 308 
.4|ikaf>r har>a. g . 193 
.Vikantha. o, 405 
.Vlkanlhadalta. conm.. SIS, 318 
Srikn*hna. mmm , S7t 
hikritkpc-kiriana of A n a n t a Ba>!a 
S41. 377. 383, 891. 4*4 

Sn-Kurmaro In., „f Anantararman 

CbodaM^fa. 16* 
krimaj-hkagsnota. 370 
ArVMidha. araja ill. k.. 60 
SHmadominapapala <I><wnma#a}>ila). c*., 

rf 

^manta. metrhant. 351. 89* 
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Sri-Mara §ri-Vallabha, k., 120-21 
Srraagara-6fc«fcti, 28-4, 273 
§rlnathacharya Chudamani, a., 231, 607, 
611 

6ringara~ra»a-mandana of Vitthalesvara, 
370 

Srinivasa, a., 636 

Srinivasacharya, L., 8 

Sripati, scribe, 688 

Srlwila, mountain, 683 

Srishtidhara, comm., 3.58 

ftri-Sudhanyaditya, k., 54 

Sri.^ijai/a-^cuatti of Sriharsha, 215, 807 

Srong-lsan Gampo, k., 58, 81, 91-3, 672 

Snitadhara, p., 364 

Srutapala, a., 359 

Stambapura ( =Tamralipla) , port. 30 
Sthatn/a-vichara-prakarana of Sriharsha, 
307 

SthallkkaU-OMAaj/Q, 24 
Sthanudatta, official, 271 
SthapvUvara, city, 51 
Sthirachakra image, V.S.PJd., 470 
Slhiramati, t., 299, 681 
Sthirapala, m., 140 

Stone jambs, lintels ; Bangarh 517 ; 
Gaur 518; Mandoil 518; Naga- 
darwaza 518 ; Raotai Gandhasail 518 
Stone niche-pilasters : Paharpur 519 ; 
Simdarban 519 

Stone Pillars : Badai (inscribed) 517 ; 
Bangarh 517 ; Dinajpur Palace (ins- 
CTibed) 517; Dhivar-dlghi 517; 
Handial 516; Paikor (inscribed) 517 
Strabo, a., 11, 42, 659-60 
Stupas; Bahulara 4.86. 488; Paharpur 
486. 488 

nuDbbabhumi. co., 9, 21, 36, 293 
Sabhadasa. m., 534 
Snbhakara, k., 117 
^ubhakaragupta. a.. 337, 418 
Subhanga. p., 310 
Suhhasantivarman, k., 316 
SubUshitivati of Vallablia. 299, 362 
Subhasri, k., 682 
Subhaja, m., 534 

Suhhuticbandra, comm., 314-5 sni 
Sudas, k., 37 ’ 

A— Chandesvara. 353 
^«^"^m-pradipa of Jalandhari-pada, 

^d^viveka of Rudradhara, 352 
Sudi Ins., 147 
■Sudraka, k., 5.83 
«»., 148 

Suhma, CO., 32, 291. 293-4. 619 

Shah, 32 
Sofai. t, WtMH 
SnkaJpa, Chore, t, 848 
^aaena, fey. k., 248 
Snfcha-ii^vrata, fe$t., 606-7 
%iU>aTaU, dtjr, 6^ 


Sukshmasiva, scribe, 688 
Sukthankar, V. S., SOI 
SUkti-karnamrita (Sadukti°) of Sridhara- 
dasa, 362 

Siikti-muktdvali of Jahlana, 310, 362 
Sulaiman, trvlr., 122, 655 
Sfilapani, a., 319, 323, 325 
Sulapani, Ranaka. art., 534, 658 
Sumagadha, 483 
Sumbhas (:=Suhraas) , peo., 10 
Sumpa Mkhan-jx), a., 297-8, 326, 331-2, 
334-8, 340-2, 344-8, 350, 417-8, 420 
Sunahsepa, m., 35 
Sunanda, 296 

Sundarban cp. of Dommanapala. 27, 
281-2, 555 

Sundarban cp. of Lak.shmaTiasena, 25 
Sunga terracotta : Maha-sthan. 44, 521 ; 

Pokharna 520 ; Tamluk 520 
Aunya-vada, 301 
Aura dyn., 21, 210-11, 630-31 
Surapala (=rSure4vara) , a., 317 
•Aurapala. ruler of Kujavati. 157 
Aurapala. i, Pala k.. 125, 127, 540 
Aurapala n. Pala k., 149-51, 154-5 
Aurasen.a, miz., 218 
Suresvara, a., 300, 317 
Surya images: Bairhatta 456-7; Baria 
498 ; Chidambaram 458 ; Dacca Mus. 
(bronze) 457: Deora 450-7, 523; 
Deulbadi (miniature) 524, 539; 

Kasipur 457. 523: Kotalipada 457; 
Kuldia 498 ; Kumarpur 456, 521 ; 
Mahendra 457 ; Maldah Mus. 468 ; 
Manda 458 ; Niyamatpur 408, 456, 
458, 521 ; South Kensington Mus. 457 
Suryasena, Kumara, 227 
Susruta, a., 316-8. 650, 656 
Susthitavarman, k., 55, 57 
Susunia Rock Ins, of Chandravarman, 
30, 48, 294, 400 
Autanuka, devaddm, 377 
Sfitas, story-tellers, 291 
Sufra-samuchchaya of Aantidevn, 331 
ruvarna, coins, 665, 667 
Suvarna, m., 156, 169. 181 
Suvaniabhumi, co., 661 
Suvarnachandra, k., 193-} 
Suvan.iachandra, leg. k., 186 
SuvarnadvTpa, co., 661, 671, 674 
Suvarnagrama, loc., 26, 33, 45 
Suvarnake^arT, 162 
Suvarnakudya, loc., 655 
Suvarna-vithi, loc., 23, 26, 43, 51 
Suvtiada-sampufa, comm., of TahkadiMi 
337 

Suvvuiiga-wshoya, 29 
Svachchhanda-jw^oia, loc., 565 
Svamidevar (=UniapatidevB) , t. 68S 
Svtoi-Mahasena (Elrtikeya), 402 
Svaati-Mahabhairava (Siva), 401 
Svt^fittiU>hu Pur&na, 106, 109 
Svetdcadhishlliiiia, loc., 10 
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fivftSsvafara J'panuhad. 301 

Sveta- Variiliasvaniin (Vishnu), iOO. 40i 

Syanialavarmai). 1 :., .IRS, 0i8 


Tahaqat-i-Sasiri. 20, 22. 1S8. 218, 223-7. 

230. 232, 2t2, 2r)l-2. C.i7. 0&3 
Ta ChenR-tenc. irvlr., tl 1 
Tatis, 7 (7/., 677 
TaR-tshnl, lor.. 075 
Tnilakanipa. lor., 1.77 
Takokusu, J., 87, 294. 208, 3.30, 41 1 
Takkanalatlam (^rDakshiiia-Ratlli:'!) . ro . 

21. 138, 196 
Takshaditva, scrilje. 688 
Talav8(i, viU., 0.36 
Talcher rp. of (layiiilaluiiRa. 20 
TamSlika (=Taninilipti) , port rily, 30 
TamaJinl (=Tamralipti) , 30 
Tamalipta (=Tnmralipta). 30 
Tamalites (=Tamralipti). 11. 22. 29-30, 

42. 44 


Tambapanni, loc., .39 
Tatnpatlipa. eo.. 2.77 
Tamradvipa. m/.. 674 
Tamralipti (Taniralipla), port citv. 6, 
8-9, 13, 18, 22. 29-31, 43. 4.7. 77. '80-7. 
294. 413-4. 520. .748, 609. 644, 681-4 
Tamraliptika. ro.. 13, 27 
Tamraliptika. .laiiia astvtio order, 293 
Tanda, cap. city, 3, 32 
Tamdabutti (Dandabhuktij, co., 27. 138 
Tandpa Mahdhrnhmatyx. 291 
T^hkadisa (Daiiga”). comm., 337 
Tanti-pa, a., 342 

Tanir^oka of .VbbinavaRupta, .343 
Tantra-pradipa, comm., of Mailrvya- 
rak.shita, 314 

Tantnunra of Kri.shnananda. 34.3 
Tantra-vartifia of Tautalita. 821 
Tantiimall. /.. 306 
Tao-Iin. trrlr., 414 
Taprobane, id., 39 
Tara pult. 299 
Tar^han^ll Rwk In*., 220 
Tira imagpf, : Chandradtfpa (M*. 
m^tn.) 18. 422; Dhondai 484 
tem]^. KaUusan 671 

Taranatha, a., 19. 89. 98. 100-3, 114-3. 
117, 149, 166. 177-8, ISO, 182-7. 192-3 
249, 260. 298-9. 32.7-6. 328. .331-2. 
SS4-3, 340-42. 344-5. 347-9. .386 5.31 
Taraori. battfe o4, 678 

of Shiim»-i-Siriij 


Tmrka-^Msh^ of 3 

Tarkalankar. JaRanmohan. 308 

ftwaadtambm. 306 
Taipa^iadighi cr. of T akdiniainiii iia. I 
643. «S 
foe, 636 
mMa. art, m 


TathSff!ttasara. art., 534 
Tallra-rhandrika, comm., of Si'a<!n.sa- 
senn Ya^odhara, 316 
Tattt a-rltinUtmnni of GniiRt— it TpB- 
tllnS.ta. 31.3 

Tat1ra~prahodhn of Sridhara Bha((a. 313 
Tattva-mmgrnha of Sniitinikshitn. 3.3.3 
Toltra-.nniviidhii of Sridharn Hhnfla. 
313 

Taitva-tiddhi (of Santa* or SSnli- 
rakahita ?) . 333 

TaHi' 0 -tfnhharndnha!:oiii-tjiltl,a^dnMhfi 
of Liii-iaitln, 342 

Taiilulila. (rrKmnSrlla). a.. 321 
Tautaiita-mala-lilnka of Bhavadeva 

BhaUa. 318, 321 
Tattney. C. H.. 55, 365, 060-61 
Trlapatttt Jataka, 10 
Teliaparhi pass. 1-2 
Temple. Sir R. C.. 9.3 
‘ TemiJe of China.’ 69 
Temple illuslns. in M.**, : Buddha 
(Piindravartlhana, R5<llia) 493; Loka- 
natha (Dandn-hhnkti. Nalendra. 
Redha, Samatala. Varendra) 493 ; 
Tara (Varenilral 493 
To-LsonR, k., 117 

Terpur rp. of VananiaJ*. 85. 1.30, 214 
Than-vihara. monasterv, 077 
Thata. ro., 344-5 
Thatbyinnyn temple, Pafjan. 490 
Thiem. Paul. 292 
Thitswada temple, Paxan. 496 
TholinR monastery, 677 
Thomas, F. W., '93. 124, 311, .333. 362 
Tika-nroatva of Sarsananda. 301 600 
612. 631, 636 
Tiloka.siindari. q., 198, 204 
Tiitt-pa (Tillo-patla. Telipi, Tili-*. 
Tilli-*, Tailopa, Tillapi. Tilnpa, 
TilKipa, Tclli-iii. Teloim. Taitakn-pada. 
Teli-yoirl. Til*-.vo|rt), Siiidha f, 34 
310. 342. 345-6. 387. 419 20 
Tilominlo temple. 496 
TimRsadna. k . lo] 

Ti-na-fti-li. t— T7rahhuklil . ro., 92 
Tipper* rp. of la^tkaratha. 29, 88 ^4 
396. 4f>0, .77.7, 649 
Tipn. .Sultan, 75 

Tirabhukti. ro . 23-4. 92. 266. 27.3, 493. 

<505 

Tirahuti. ro.. 182-3. 185 
Tirthika*. awt, 335 

TtruriUanRadu cp. „f lUjendr* Ch^ 

ri^ali^ar, temide In... 683 
rrth.m«dh* f.MedhiUthii, m., 506 
TodarmaJI. Baja. 2.31 
Tolly ■» Nulla. 4 
Tf^i. dwlrkl, ffits 
Traikeiak* I>es*!*y». 417 
Traikutaka-fnBdni. monastery. 417 
Tt*aok.v*ch*odra. k, 17-8. 135, 193-5 
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Trailokyasuudari, pres., 204 
Trailokyavannan, k., 679 
Tribhuvanapala, Yuvaraja, 114, 126 
Trighattika, loc., 565 
Trigrami, loc., 84 
Trikanda of Bbaguri, 360 
Trikdnda-sesha of Purushollama, 15, 30, 
360 

Trilinga, co., 183 
Tripathi, B., 301 
— Ram Sankar, 77, 112 
Tripura, co., 183, 345 
Tripuri, co., 127, 684 
Tfitsus, peo., 37 
Triveda, D., 91 
Trivepi, loc., 218 
Trirenl-sangama, loc., iSi 
Trivikrama-suri, a., 320 
Trivtita, loc., 565 
Tsang, CO., 675 
Tsatigaon, loc., 346 
Tshul Khrim-gyalwa. amb., 675 
Tucci, Giuseppe, 329, 346 
Tughril Khan, vh., 255 
Tulakshetra, co., 485-6 
Tulapurusha Mahadaita, sac., 213, 251 
256 

Tuhga, k., 131 
Tuhga-dharmavaloka. k., 181 
Turushkas, peo., 249, 260, 676. 682 


Uchchhafa, co., 157 

^ c he hhus hm a-jambhala-sddhana of 
Abbaj'akaragupta, 335 
IJdantapura, city, 240 
Udayaditya, k., 203 
Udayamana, ch., 30, 663 
Udayana. a., 313, 318 
Udayana, p., 366 
Udayaraja, ch., 678 

of Soddhala, 100, 

Udayin, k., 203 
rWdharana, ra., 316 

'O'. S38, 842, 344, 495, 503, 


Udra. CO., 85 
rdragrama-monddAi, 24 
IVyaua. CO., 342, 345 
ITdyotakesari, k., 148, 161 
I gra-Tara image, Sikarpur, 454 
lijayini, city, 58, 842 
I jjvaJa, /., 355 

l^;jiv8l«datta, lex.. 297, 310, 314, 358 
tjianjw, 414 

^ma-^^aJles^ arm images ; Birol 41 
1-M. 445 

Umapati. m., 318-0 
Vmapatideva, 683 


Umapatidhara, p., 181, 215, 219, 221-2. 
224, 362-5 


Cmapati Upadbyaya, «„ 365, 872 
iriDa(Usha.’)vana. city, 23 


Umavarman, k., 198 
Unadi-vritti of Purushottama, 358 
XJnddi-vritti of Sabdika Govardhana, 359 
unmana (uddna) , land-measure, 653 
Vpadesa-sdhasrl of §ankar4, 300 
Upala monastery, 685 
Upamitesvara (Siva) image, 405 
Upanayana, cerm., 598 
Upasarga-vritti of Chandragorain, 297 
Upavanga, co., 15 
U-rgyana, co., 333 
Vsanas Smriti, 587-8, 590 
Ushma-bheda of Purushottama, 360 
Utgikar, N. B., 95 

Utkala, CO., 14, 65-6, 116-7. 120, 200, 
202, 217 

Utkalas, peo., 116-8 
TJtsaha, br., 631 

Uitara-glta of Js\arakrishna, 301 
Uttara-kamikagama, 444 
Vttara-mandala, 29 
Uttarapatha. co., 81-2, 108, 118 
Uttara-Radlia. co., 16, 20-22, 27-8, 319, 
397, 636, 653 

Uttara-Radha-manda/o, 22, 27 
Ultiraladam, co„ 21, 188 
UttiipTlla, vill., 685 
Uvata (Uvatacharya) , a., 318, 357 

Vac'haspati-kavi, p., 320 
Vachaspati Miira, a., 320, 823-5, 628, 
629, 6.35 

Vaebaspati-vaidya, comm., 315 
Vdd a-n ydy o-vritti-vipanchitdrtha of 
Kamalaiila. 333 
Vagbhata, a., 317-8 
Vahukadhavala. ch.. Ill 
Vaidarbhas, peo., 303 
VaidarbbI Rlti (Marga), 302-3 
Vaidya, C. V., 57 

Vaidyadeva, mm., 16. 168. 214, 274, 426 
Vaidyanatha Temple In.s.. 81-2 
yaidya-vallabha of Vanga.sena, 817 
Vaigrama. vOl., 317 
Vaijayanti. lex., 586 

Vainyagupta Dvada^ditya, k., 29, 31, 
49-50, 52-4, 264, 272, 405, 413, 415, 
426, 649. 653 
VaisaJT, city, 266, 409, 466 
^aishnava-sarvasva of Halayudba, 356 
Vajapeya. sac., 130 
ydj^neyi-samhitd, 291-2, 305 
Vajjabhumi, co., 9, 21, 36, 293 
Vajra, a., 327 
Vajraghanta, t., 338 
y^jra-pada-sdra-samgraha of NSio-pi> 
346 

Vajrasaoa, foe., 259, 336, 346 

iniage, Sukhabiapor, 467 
»«Ji»-lura images: IJM. 473; 

473 

y djrivali-n&ma-ma:sdaiiopi!gika ^ 
Abhayakaragnpta, 335 
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Vajrnvarman, k., 198-200 

VajrayofrinI cult, 841 

VajrayoKini CP. of Samalavarman, 200-02 

Vakha{a-,sumalikri. loc., 565 

Vakpala, gen.. 115, 126, 188-9 

Vakpati, k.. 118-20 

Vakpati Munja, k., 21 

Vakpaliraja. a., 82 

Vakrokti-jwita of Kuiitaka, 304 

Vakyapadiya of Bhartrihari, 297 

Valerian, emp., 76 

Vallabliachari .■sect, 370 

Vallahhacharya, a., 370 

Vallabliadeva. a., 299, 362 

Vallabliadevl, g., 100 

Vallabhananda, merchant, 240 

Vallabharaja, ch., 221-2 

Vyiahittha, nil/., 22, 27 

Vaildla-charifa of Anandabhatfa, 158. 

211-2, 216-7, 239-42. 219, 251, 573, .592 
Vallalasena, k., 10, 212-3, 216-21. 230-32, 
236. 239-42, 248-51. 281, 296. 323. 
350, 353, 3.55. 361. 363. 365, 405. 426. 
428, 573, 581, 583, 592-4, 600, 626-7, 
629-32, 637, 643, 653, 657 
Vallalasena il, k., 249 
Vallee Poussin. Louis de la. 300-01, 326. 

328-9, 331, 334 
Vallimun^-mancfafa, 24 
Valoka (Balaka) , o., 319 
Valmlki, p., 124 
V’amana, a., 297, 304 
Vamana, br., 631 
Vam^Ivadana. c<mm., 306 
Vanamala, k., 130 
Vanamall Kara. i»«n., 590 
V'anaratna, a., 337, 418 
Vandyafihati, tUl., 361. 631 
VaiiRBs. i>eo., 3. 7-10. 1.5rS08. 131, 503. 

617. 621. 650 
rangako. linen. 655 
VahKalaa. pea.. 197 

Vahgala, co.. 18-9, 25. 1.32-3. 1.3.5. 199 
317-S. 612. 621 
VanHSla-dcaa. 18, 138. 196 
' anjfalandai. ro.. 590 
Vanganagara, city. 30 
VanganUputU. 10 
Vaiigaaena. a., 317-8 
Vangavagadha, peo., 290 
Vangisa. 10 


V'ardhamana. city. 30, 485-6 
V'ardhamnna-hAfiitfi, 2. 15. 22-4, 26-8, 
51-2. 133, 26.5, 271, 273, 280, 658. 650 
Vardhan^ahka, fcr., 306 
Vardhamanapura, city, 31, 134 
Vardlmmanii-j'fi/7«i, Tulakshctra. 485-7 
Vardhana, k., 211, 213 
Vdrendra-ktda-paiijikS, 623 
Varen<lra-man</a/(i. 25 
Varendra Research S«>cielv, Rnjshahi, 
150. 314, .321-2, 3.58. 548-9, 552 
Varendri-mo)i(io/fl. 20. 25 
Vama-detatm of Purusholtaina. 297. 360 
Varpamana. k., 583 
f’ama-rafnnkara, .391 
Varno-vritti of Chandragomin, 297 
Varska-kattmuiii of Govindananda, 611 
Vanina images : DhuroiJ 463 ; Pahirpur 
462 

VasantapaJa. of PaJa dyn., 140 
Vasanta-tihka of Krishpa. 347 
Vasavana, hr., 686 
VdtUhfka Dharmasutra, 394 
Vastu. myth, pert., 586-7 
Vasu. Nagendra Nath, 127 131, 147. 1.57. 
191. 201-3, 227-8, 2.36, 588. 624, 628 
632-33 

Vasudeva, of Deva dyn., 253 
Vasudeva. epic k., 402 
Vatagohall monastoyv 410, 489 
Valaparvatiki, loc., 82 
Vatapi, city. 15 
Vate^ara. 6r„ 637 
Vataa, br., 637 
Vataarija. k.. 104-6, 110-11 
VaUyayBiia. a., 12. 14. 564. 589, 609-10 
618 

Va(udasa. m., 362 

Valuka-Bhairava (Alva) image. Dacca 
Mna. 446 

Vayadumba. MIechchha ch , 249 
Viyu Pvrim. IS, 25. .30. 403 

ydyn-tattva-bhdvaniipadcM of Gontktiui, 

Veiticharja, a., 322. 3.53 
yrdarydta Smril), 587, 59| 

Vria-khonda, 29 
'*j**‘“l* (^Tamraliptil. 30 
Veiaoapda. co.. 131 
>eialigapapdi. idO., eS4 
Vebnafla-twAafra, 684 


Vaogiya .Sahitya Parishat. Calnitla. 225 
883 

Vap^ala, vitt., 636 

''•PP^i»othav*{a cp. of Jayaniga. 28 

80. 646. «0 -r 

y^-aja, br„ 98-9 
Varadarija, eommt„ SIS 

VaAhuiiaiaw. a, Ij, 1,^ jp, 

VizW amtcet, 466 

Vataka-aiaadWa. M 

271 • 

•,•11 


Veliala. ro., 686 

Velviknd, cp, of Nedufijsdaiyap, 120-21. 
5f0 

Vepa. mylk k.. IW, 567-8, 571 

lenbai. battle irf. 120 

Vau-mmkira of Bhalfa Nartyana, 308 

VeOgu co„ 127 

VenkalaaabtHab. A„ SOI 

WHad^a-cAatumka. 653 

VeU^. p., 362 

Vibbfitirhandra, a., $37, 418 

Vidarbiia, co, no 
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Videh*, CO; 290 

Videhaii, peo., S7 „ 

Vidyabhusana, Satish Chandra, 297-». 

314, S33-7, 861, 681-3 
Vidyanagara (Padya”), city. 347 
Vidyananda, Tejaschandra, 857 
Vidyanidhi (Bhattacharya) , Lai Mohan. 

681, ess 

Vidyapati, p-. *38, 369-70, 372 
Vidyaaagara, Jivananda, 306, 308. 316-7, 
8*1. 8*4, 863, 856, 571 
Vidyavinoda, Binod Bihari, 431, 43< 
Vigamachandra, Ug. k., 18* 

Vigrahapala i. k.. 1*5-8, 130. 188-9, 667 
Vigrahapala n. k.. 1*5, 132-6, 140, 177, 
179-80 

VigrahapSla in, k , 8«, 100, 186. 146-9. 

170. 179-80. 199, *74, 305, 4*6 
Vigrahapala dramma, coins, 667 
Vih&i«pa(aka, loe., 35* 

Viharllil. p.. 367 
Vijaya. Chandella k., 119-21 
V'ijaya. leg. prince 30, 39. *63. 671 
Vijayabahu l, k.. 198, *04 
Vijayarhandra, k., 215, *20 
VijayagupU, p., 18 
Vijayanagara (Vijaya°), city, *5* 
Vijaya-pa, Siddha t, 387 
Vijayaprakoshlha, m.. 306 
Vijaya-praiaitii of Sriharsha, *15 
Vijayapnra. city, 32-3, *52, 609, 617 
Vljayaraja. cA.. 158. *11 
Vij8yarak.«hila, comm., 315. 318 
Vgayasena. Mahasamanta, 50, 52-4, *64-5 
Vijayaaena, Ug. k., *48 
lljayasena, Sena k., 25, 165, 170, *10-17, 
919-20. 223. 231, *51, 279, 307. 365. 
401, 405, 4*6, 534, 584. 619. 644, 65], 
853. 657-8 

Vijayasimha, Ug. k., 198 
Vijttj/airi (zzPdrijdfa-manjriri I of Madana, 
687 


Vijjala. k., *09 
Vijiianesvara. a., 3*4. 609 
Vikari. Vikrama Saihvat. 171 
' ikrania-Chalokya era. 231 
Vikransaditya. m., 534 
Vikramaditya rr. A., H7, 164, 208-9 
Vikramonkadcva-charita of Bilhapa, 147 
''iLramapura. cap. pity, 32-8. 45. 180, 
168. 195, 201-4. 213. 225. 2*8, 236, 
249, *51. *54-5. 418. 6*6. 636, 674 
I ^V’ikmmapura-bAasra, 16, 25. 33 
Vikraoiapuri monastery. 8,36, 417-8 
Vlkramaraja, k.. 157 
AikramaA^a f zrDharmapala) , k; 115 
. 1 * 3 . 811 

WBaamaitla monastery, 115. 1*3, 3*6-7, 
S». 3|4-7. 340. 346. 387, 417, 420, 
' 074-6. 882-S 


V3isa<fei^ g; 210 
■Plta^wra, c^y, » 
Vavagrima, viB; mt 


Vimalachandra, k., 182-3 
Vimalachandra. leg. vi., 345 
Vimaladasa, art., 534 
Vimalamati, o., 314 
Vimala-sambhu, t., 684 
Vimala-siva, t., 684 
Vlna-pa, Siddha t., 327 
Vinapada, Siddha t., 349-50 
Vinayadhara (=Tshul Khrim-gyalwa) , 
amb; 675-6 
Vinaya-pitaka, 411 
V'inayasrimitra, Bhikt.hu, 347 
Vindhya, co., 143 
Vindurati, q., 135 
VlnTtatuhga n, k., 194 
Vtprakalpa-latikd, 249 
Vipulasrimitra, monk, 491, 493 
Ylra. (=Vlraguna), ch., 211, 214 
V’Trabhadras, guards. 685 
Viradeva, t., 276 
V'iraguna, ch., 156, 211 
Vira-mitrodaya of Mitra Misra. 296, 821 
V’irasena, of Sena dyn., 205, 207 
Vlrasii, q., 198, 200 
Viravannan, k., 679 
Vlravati, viU., 687 
V’iriipa, Siddha 327, 845, 349 
Viiiipa-gitika, 345 
Virupa-pada-chatuToiiti, 345 
Virupa-vajra-gitikd, 345 
Vi^khadatta, o., 306 
Visaladeva, k., 688 
Visarad, Srinath, 317 
Vishnu, a., 601, 616 
Vishnubhadrs, art., 534 
rUhnu Dharmaedstra, 566, 575 
VUhnu-dharmottara, 403, 463 
4 i-shnugriha (=iTamraIipti) . 30 
Vishnugupta. k., 49. 81 
Vishnu images ; Baghaura 433, 539, 
542 ; Boston Mus. 435 : Chaitanpor 
432 ; Deora 4.3.5 ; Hankrail 431 , 456, 
521 ; 433 ; ItAhar 433 : Kakdtghi 

■532. 538 ; Kalandarpur 432. 484 ; 
Knmarpur 539 ; Lakshmankati 431, 
433-4 : Mathura 523 ; Paharpur (terr*^ 
cotta) 435 ; Rangpur 434 ; Sagsrdl^ 
433-4 ; Sarangarh 434 ; Sonaiang 435 ; 
Surohor 433 ; V.S.P.M. 433 
\ ishnu avatdra images : Matsya (Vajra- 
yogini) 436 ; Parasurama (Ranihiti) 
4,36 : Varaana (Joradeul) 437, (Pnra- 
pari) 437 ; Varaha (Chkndpara) 4S<k 
(Jhilli) 436, (Silimpur) 542 
Vishpnnagars, city, 346 
Vahpnpar temph^ Builciira, 60* 
KwAto PtirSna. 404. 668-4, 586, WL 
601, 611 

ViivSditya (Vilvarupa), m., 148 
Vihakarma-iSHra, 468 
ViAviiiiitia, sage, 85, 308 
VtAvaropasraa, k; 16, 18, *4, 819, 8*6-7, 
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831-8, 834, 854, 881. 401. 400. 487. 
618, 643. 647, 668 
Visve4vara, city, 685 
Vi.svesvara Bhatta.. a., 353 
VUvesvara-Golakl, vUL, 684 
Visvoivara-Mmbliu. t., 683-0 
Vitoiok-nvadana, 409 
Vittapala, of Pala <it/n., 167 
Vitthalesvara. a., 370 
Vivaha-paddhati of Paiupati, 356 
Vwarana-panjilca ( ° -nydsa) . comm., of 
Jinendrabuddhi, 314 

Viza^patam cp. of .4iiantnvaniin» 
Chodapanfra, 168 
Vodamayuta, foe., 686 
Vitthaleivara, a., 370 
Votive tablets (terracotta) : Hmawza 
495 ; Pagan 495-6 
Vrata-khanda of Hemadri, 890 
Vratyas, sect, 891, 404, 500 
Vredenburg, 548. 558-3 
Vriddha-ValabhT. foe., .880 
Vrikshaebandra, leg. k., 188-3 
Vrikthayurueda of Suresvara. .81' 

Vrinda, a., 316-7 

ynnda-mddhava (—Siddha-ynga) of 
Vfinda, 316 

V'rindavana, foe., 379, 389 
Vritta-mMa of Ramacliandra Kavi- 
bharatl, 688 


Wheeler, J. T., 680 
Wilson. C. R., 7 
— H. H., 801. 864 

Winternitz, Moritz. 807. 886, 388-0. SSS-4 
Wooden bracket, Sonarang, 518 
Wooden pillars, Arial. 515 
Wu-cha. CO., 117 

Xandraines. k., 43 

Vadii, myth, peri., 197 
Yadu. eo.. 107-8 
Yadus (Yadavas), peo., 108 
Yajnavalkya. o.. 890. 611, 687 
Ydjiiavalkya Hmriti, 586, 591, 646 
YajneM-Gnpta, k. of Jayapura, 861 
Yajur-veda, 890, 318, 306 
Yakshapela, k., 140, 336 
Yama images : Piharpur 468 ; RM. 
464 

Yamuna image, Paharpur. 461. 530 
Ya^hpala, mm.. 679 
Yaska, a., 893 

Yasobhadra (=;Karo-pa). Siddha f., 346 
Yasodevi, q., 810 
Ya5odhara. comm., IS 
Yaiodhara-ckarita of Kanakasena, 807 
YaMharman, k., 50-51, 56, 88 
Yasovarman, Chandella k., 138 
Yamvarman. k. of Kan.vakubja. 88-3. 


Yritta-ratnakara-pahehika of Rama- 
chandra Kavibharatl. 688 
VyaghraUtT, co., 391, 653 
Vy^hratati-monAifn, 93-5. 817 
Vyakhydna-kummdnjali, comm, of .^I- 
kanthadatta, 816 

Yvangyartha-dipana. comm., of Ananta- 
papdita, 366 
Vyaaa. a., 611 

Vyav^ra-rndtrikd of Jimutavahana. 
319, 383-4 

^mva^ra-rnayCikha of Bhatta Nlla- 
kaptha, 618 

of Raghunandana. 381 
ypt^^tdokn of Bhatta Bhavadeva. 

Vyuha-vada, 408 

W^If!’ « *78-3 

Walleaw, Ma», 300-01 

««ng-hinen-tsc, k., 78. 98 

»«ni CP.. 178 

Waasilijev, 348 

H, “• 


89. 94-5, 104 
Yauvanasrt, q., 146 
Yavana, eo., 107-8 

Yavanas, tribe SO. 36. 996. 879. 688 
Yayati, myth, k., 197, 399 
Yeses-dpaJ-ba.ses-gnen ( zrjfianaiirimit ra) . 
t, 683 

Yogadeva, min., 874 
Y oga-Tatnamdld of Kpshpa, 347 
YogavSiiihlha-iamkihepa of AUtinava- 
pan^ita, 311 
Yog! sect, 344 

Yoginl-kaula mit, 338-9. 348-4, 483 
Yo^aaka (Yogtoka). a.. 319-80, 385 
Yoia-mandofa, 85 
Yue-chi, co.. 668 
Yudhishthira, epic k., 38 
Yuktavepi (Pravaga), 33 
Yule, H., 651, 655-6 
Yuvaraja i. k., 138. 684 

Zachariae, Th.. 314, 358. 360 
Zahor. co.. SSI-9, 678-3 
Ziaoddin Barni. a,, 855 
Zi-ba-htabo (n^tirakAHa). t„ 678 
Zla-wa-dge-bmea fsC^aadntOBiki}, t, 
661 

Zorimna, a.. 76 
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